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bige  19S^  lines  18  and  19.,  **  Why  do  the  dionud  roUtiona  of  Meiturj,  the  Eartht 
and  ^lar^  agree  to  a  minute?** 

For  ^  a  minute  "  read  **  an  hour.** 
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'T'he  priority  in  the  literary  history  of  Europe  of  the  com« 
positions  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  bards,  scalds,  minstrels, 
minne-sangers,  and  meister*sangers,  or  of  those  of  the  Provencal 
and  Frendi  troubadours,  and  trouveres,  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy of  old  standing,  which  has  been  lately  renewed  on  the 
Continent  And  the  question  is  of  no  mean  importance.  It 
embraces  the  revival  of  letters  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  fifth  century;  together  with  the  origin  of  a 
poetical  character,  taste,  and  spipt,  which  are  plainly  distinct 
from  those  of  the  purely  classical  models  of  Ghreece  and  Rome, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Romantic  school,  are  now 
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exerdsing  almoet  soyereign  rule  and  masterdom  over  the 
imaginative  literature  of  our  times.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
explain,  without  presuming  to  decide  the  points  at  issue.  They 
hava  engaged  the^  attention  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  critics  of  the  age;  ^nd  the  works,  dt^  above 
are  rather  the  representations  of  different  classes  of  opinions 
among  eminent  men,  than  the  expositioi^of  judgments  in  cri- 
ticism in  which  the  litecarj  wodd  unanimously  acquiesces. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  river  Loire  was  the  boundary 
between  two  distinct  dialects,  the  langue  ^oc  and  the  hngue 
d*oil;  both  derived  from  a  common  parent,  the  Latin,  but  ^ich 
filled  with  words  and  idioms  from  different  soiirces,  and  different 
from  those  of  the  sister  tongue.  South  of  the  Loire  the  langue 
d*oc  prevailed,  the  language  in  which  the  troubadours  com- 
posed their  lays ;  and  north  c£  that  river  the  langue  d'oil  was 
used,  the  language  of  the  trouv^res,  which  has  expanded  into  the 
modem  French.  These  dialects  received  their  names  of  langue 
cCoc  and  langue  d^oi  or  <f ot7,  from  oc  and  out,  the  affirmatives 
peculiar  to  each;  aUd  although  the  latter  has  now  entu^Iy  dii- 
placed  the  formw  as  the  language  of  literature  and  refinement, 
in  the  eleventh  century  the  langue  doc^  or  Proven^,  was  nK)re 
used  as  the  laogoagis  of  poetry  and  se&timent,  than  the  Ung^e 
d^o£L       . 

The  posthumous  work  of  M.  Fauriel  is  the  labour  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  lansue  d'oo,  or 
Frovenfal,  and  of  the  lives  and  lays  of  its  troubadours.     It  is 

fiven  to  the  public  from  notes  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
y  M.  Faurief,  on  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  Provencal  poetry 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  learned  author  died  oefore  he 
could  repeat  his  course  or  revise  his  opinions :  But  he  claims 
for  his  troubadours  the  priority  and  pre-eminence,  not  only  over 
the  trouv^res,  the  poets  of  the  cognate  tongue,  but  over  the 
minstrels,  meister-sangers,  and  minneHa&pgers  of  the  Teutonic 
people,  over  the  bards  of  Armorica  and  Wales,  and  over  the 
scalds  of  the  Scandinavians.  According  to  M.  Fauriel,  it  -^^aa 
in  the  country  south  of  the  Loire,  that  ti^e  spark,  buried  in  the 
ashes  of  a  preceding  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation,  was  re- 
kindled, and  from  its  light  and  heat  have  beoi  derived  the  whole 
poetic  fire  and  imaginative  fertility  of  all  European  nations  north 
of  the  Loire,  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Icelandic,  Norman,  Saxon, 
Belgic,  Bnd  French  of  the  langue  d'oiL  The  bards,  scalds, 
minstrels,  meister-sangers,  minne«^anger«,  and  trouvdres,  were, 
in  short,  but  translators,  oopyiits,  or  imitators  of  the  Provenfal 
tipubadours. 
M.  de  la  Bue  tiJces  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  aulgect. 
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The  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Mr.  Ellisp  and  Mr.  Douce,  he 
iMifised  ten  years  in  this  country  in  the  study  of  the  manuscripts 
ilrNoniisn  a»d  ApgkxNoniJt  poetrj,  w%h  enrich  many  of 
our  publie  and  priyate  libraries,  and  to  whidb  his  distinguished 
Hterary  friends  obtained  him  ready  access.  In  his  own  country 
ke  pursued  the  same  line  of  study  as  M.  Fauriel,  with  equal 
2Eeal  and  advantages^^uid  with  more  sobriety  of  judgment.  BSs 
work  contains  much  information  on  the  early  poetry  of  th^ 
middle  aM,  mthout  any  of  M.  FaurieFs  unfortunate  ambition 
for  eetalmsldng  a  peremptory  theory,  and  making  good  a  party 
opinion^  The  work  of  M.  Arthur  Dinaux  yin<ficatteB  success- 
fSslly  the  efaums  of  the  trouydres  of  Flanders,  espedalty  of  Cam- 
bray,  to  originalily,  tod  to  a  tasteaod  spirit  more  natural  and 
tml^  poetical  tfaaa  the  conyentional  style  and  affected  sentiment 
of  ibe  Proyen^  troubadours.  M.  Diez  giyes  curious  details  of 
tiie  liyes  and  writings  of  the  class  of  professional  poets  in  the 
middle  ages.  August  W.  Yon  ScUegel  published  his  observs-i 
tSons  originally  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  in  1B33-34,  and 
r^publisiMl  them  in  1842,  at  Bonn,  in  the  work  aboye  cited* 
He  appears  to  haye  been  waiting  fot  matter  and  opinion — 
in  otlM^  words,  for  the  appearance  of  M.  FnuriePs  won  on  the 
subject;  the  staple  of  his  essay  being  what  M»  Baynouard  has 
done,  and  what  M.  Fauriel  was  to  do  in  iUustrating  the  Proyen9al 
ImjEnacre  and  literature. 

|^n>Tmee  of  the  Bomim  empire  was  so  coii^etdy  Boman. 
ised  as 'Gaul,  before  the  inyasion  of  the  barbarians  in  the  fifth 
eentury.  AH  the  upper  classes  were,  or  affected  to  be,  of 
fiomkn  descent;  so  that  Latin  was  the  official  language,  and  the 
language  of  literature  and  refinement,  lis  wdl  as  of  law,  religion, 
and  social  intercourse  among  the  cultiyated.  But  Gibbotn  and 
Villemain  probably  eo  too  far  in  supposing  that  Latin  was 
idso  the  language  of  the  whole  po^mlation;  while  Sdilegd 
exagperatee  their  supposition,  when  he  says  that  *  Latin,  and 
<  nc^hing  but  Latin,  was  spoken  at  that  period  in  G^aul,  to 
*fthe  borders  of  the  lUitne.'  The  language  of  a  people  may 
be  altered,  improyed,  or  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  other 
langoages,  but  can  scarcely  be  wholly  eradicated  except  by  the 
extinction  of  the  race.  Cassar  tells  lis  of  three  indigenous  Ian* 
guages  in  Ghud  at  the  period  of  his  inyasion^  and  we  find  traces 
of  the  three  eyen  at  the  presaatt  day  in  the  same  localities :  the 
Celtic  stni  existing  on  the  west  coast  of  €kul,  the  Aquitanic 
rqpreeented  by  the  Basque  toncue,  and  the  Belgic  remaining 
in  the  Flemidi  on  the  lower  Bhme,  as  a  distinct  dialect  of  the 
Teutonic  These  three  languages  therefore*  still  linger  in  the 
original  Nats  of  the  Celtic  Aquitani,  and  Belgi;  and  there  is  no 
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ground  for  sapposing  that  these  indi^noiis  languages  were  or 
could  be  totally  extinguished  by  the  Koman  conquest.  In  the 
south  of  France,  however,  another  language  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  superinduced  on  the  original  tongue  of  the  natives,  for 
a  period  as  long  as  the  Latin  had  been  introduced  into  the  rest 
of  Ghiul  before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  over  an 
extent  of  territory  more  considerable  than  has  been  generally 

The  citizens  of  Phooea,  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  con* 
tended  for  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  flyings 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  from  the  arms  of  Cjrrus,  established 
a  colony  at  Marseilles.  This  independent  Greek  state,  founded 
in  Gaul  600  years  before  our  era,  was  an  important  ally  of  the 
Bomans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  rewarded  by  great 
additions  to  its  territory.  Marseilles  became  the  mistress  of 
twenty-four  cities,  and  of  a  dominion  extending  from  the  Cape 
of  Monaco  in  Italy  to  the  mouth  of  the  S^ura  on  the  east  coast 
of  Spain,  or  about  five  d^rees  of  latitude.  The  langiy^  and 
civilisation  of  this  commercial  Grreek  state  in  the  south  of  Gaul 
must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  course  of  so 
many  years,  and  have  spread  among^  the  barbarous  tribes  in 
the  interior,  with  who^l  it  traded.  Commerce  implies  mutual 
wants,  social  intercourse,  and  something  of  a  common  lan- 
guage between  the  people  dealing  with  each  other.  Ciesar, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  the  Helvetii,  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
the  state  of  Marseilles,  kept  the  muster-roll  of  uieir  army 
in  Ghreek,  or  in  Greek  characters,  and  that  the  Druids  used 
the  Greek  letters,  and  were  not  unacquunted  with  Greek 
philosophy.  We  learn  from  Livy,  from  Cicero,  in  his  oration 
for  Flaccus,  and  from  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  that  the 
Phocean  colony  of  Marseilles  retained  in  great  purity,  not  only 
the  Greek  language,  but  the  learning,  arts,  and  genius  of 
Greece.  It  lost  its  independence  as  a  state  by  taking  part 
with  the  -senate  of  Rome  against  Julius  Caesar,  but  retained  its 
reputation ;  and  sometimes  was  preferred  even  to  Athens  as  a 
school  for  Ghreek  literature  and  refinement.  Tacitus  observes 
that  Agricola  was  educated  there,  on  account  of  the  superior 
purity  of  its  language  and  manners.  That  the  Grreek  language 
had  taken  root,  and  spread  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  seems  proved 
by  a  funeral  oration  to  the  peojde  of  Aries,  upon  the  death  of  a 
brother  of  liie  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great.  The  youth 
was  assassinated  in  pasnng  the  Alps,  in  the  year  311,  and  his 
funeral  oration  is  in  Greek.  It  is  surely,  tiierefoi^,  not  a 
reasonable  supposition,  that  three  indigenous  languages,  and 
one  fore%n,  but  which  in  tlie  fifth  century  was  or  moro  than 
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a  thousand  years*  standing  in  the  country,  should  have  been 
entirely  extirpated  and  replaced  by  Latin  in  the  course  of  the 
Boman  occupation  of  Graul,  by  armies  of  which,  for  more  than 
half  of  the  five  hundred  years  from  Caesar  s  conquest  to  the 
Gothic  invanon,  the  greater  part  were  not  Bomans,  but  enlisted 
barbarians,  as  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  the  Grauls  them- 
selves. Schl^el's  statement  that '  Latin,  and  nothing  but  Latin, 
'  was  spoken  in  Gaul  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Bhine,'  at  the 
down&U  of  the  Boman  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  must  there- 
fore mean  merely  that  the  clergy,  the  civil  functionaries,  the 
military  of  the  higher  rank,  the  proprietors,  lawyers,  officers 
of  government,  and  generally  all  of  the  upper  and  educated 
classes,  used  the  Latin  language.  The  course  of  events  proves, 
no  less  than  public  documents,  that,  to  this  extent,  the  use  of 
Latin  prevailed  in  GauL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  con- 
quest by  the  barbarians  and  the  slight  resistance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants se^n  to  afford  proof  that  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  the 
governing  and  governed,  in  the  country,  were  without  common 
interests  to  defend,  and  a  common  language  to  inspire  all  with 
a  ocnnmon  sjnrit  and  union  for  defence. 

About  the  year  415  new  elements  entered  into  the  languages 
of  Graul,  whatever  they  may  have  been  before.  The  Visigoths^ 
under  Ataulph,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  established  themselves  be- 
tween the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  extended  their  dominion 
to  the  Loire.  The  Burgundians  seized  on  the  east  of  (xauL 
Some  provinces  in  the  north  were  still  under  Boman  governors, 
and  nominally  part  of  the  Boman  empire ;  but  the  Franks,  under 
Clovis,  coming  from  the  north-east  of  Germany,  defeated  the 
Grallo-Boman  forces,  and,  settling  in  the  more  Bomanised  in- 
terior, occupied  all  the  country  up  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Yisi- 
coths  and  Burgundians.  After  a  stru^e  between  these  bar- 
barous tribes  of  cognate  race  and  speech,  which  continued  about 
thirty  yesurs,  the  last  comers,  the  Franks,  obtained  the  superiority, 
and  with  it  the  dominion  over  the  whole  of  GauL 

These  successive  swarms  of  barbarians,  however,  did  not  come 
to  destroy  what  the  Bomans  had  created  in  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  but  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  Bomans,  as  the  upper  and  proprietary  class.  From  the  first 
they  appear  to  have  left  to  the  indigenous  populatic»i  their 
religion,  law,  municipal  governments,  social  institutions,  arts, 
and  language ;  and  ended  by  adopting  most  of  these  as  their 
^ma.  The  religion  of  the  church  of  Borne  would  bring  along 
with  it  ite  langSag©  •«d  literature  —if  it  had  not  found  them 
there  —  and  all  its  social  influence  on  pui»Ua  oxul  private  life. 

From  the  sixth  century,  when  the  Visigoths  were  driven  into 
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Spam^.  attd  the  BuigundiuiB  eisased  to  be  a  disd&ct  people  with 
kings  of  their  own^  the  Franks  became  predominant :  And,  though 
it  took  two  centuries  to  assure  the  triumph  of  the  Austrasian  or 
German  branch  oTer  the  Neustrian  or  Bomaa,  in  the  persons  (^ 
Pepin  and  Chariemagne,  yet  all  idong  cultivated  Latin  would 
be  going  out  more  and  more  with  the  classes  who  had  used  it* 
^omus  ApoUinaris,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fiflth  century 
and  was  a  native  of  Ghiul,  is  the  last  of  the  anoient  writers  who  is 
reckoned  in^  the  series  of  classics.  Grr^ory  of  Toursi  bom  in  5d9> 
and  oonsecrated  bishopof  Tours  in  57 3,  was  only  about  sixty  years 
later  than  Sidonius  Apollinaris;  both  were  bom  in  the  same  part 
ti  Gmd,  in  Auvergne,  and  both  were  of  the  same  rank  and  social 
station  —  senators,  and  bishops*  ^  But  the  difference  of  thddr 
'  style  and  sentiments,'  says  Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline 
andFall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  <  may  express  tiie  decay  of  Gaul, 

<  and  cleariy  ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  tiie  human 
'  mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement.'  Gr^ory  of 
Tours,  in  his  ISstaria  EccUsUuHca  Franhorumj  makes  an  i^ologyi 
and  not  without  reason,  for  his  defective  Latinity ;  and  says  he 
undertook  to  write  the  hbtory  of  the  diurch  from  395  to  591^ 
although  imperfectiy  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Latin 
language,  because  the  memory  of  past  events  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  altogether  from  the  want  of  any  one  to  record  them 
m  prose  or  verse.  The  chronicle  dl  Fredegaire,  of  tiie  seventh 
century,  that  of  Eginhard,  secretary,  son-in-law,  and  biographet 
ef  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth,  and  the  poem  of  the  priest  Abboo> 
on  the  oe^e  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen,  in  the  ninth  century, — an 
evtot  wiuK  which  he  was  contemporary,  and  an  eye-witness, — 
show  the  prc^ressive  decline  of  the  Latin  language  in  Gnu!  from 
age  to  age.  In  England  the  same  decline  was  not  so  early  \ 
being  probably  arrested  by  <^  talent  or  the  instruction  of  learned 
individuals;  but  it  was  more  rapid.  Bede  wrote  his  Historia 
Ecclesioitiea  Anffhram  iJbout  150  years  after  the  time  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  and  the  Latinity  of  lus  style  requires  no  apology. 
About  150  years  after  Bedel's  death,  a  friend  of  king  Alfred, 
and  of  Charlemagne,  AJcusn,  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth  and  eduoa^ 
tion,  wrote  in  much  less  barbarous  I^itin  than  his  oontemporaryi 
Eginhart,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne.  But  snoh  indpridnak 
were  the  excq)tic«s.  ThrgeaeiBl  devdine  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature,  and-tiie^iow  state: they  had  Allen  into  m  the  ninth 
oentmry,  appear,  firom  the  well-known  compiaint  <^  Alfred  the 
Oieat,  in  his  letter  to  Wvlfrig,  bidiop  of  Worcester,  tkut  at  Ids 
accession  to  the  ta>wn  in-  87 1,  few  newM»»»*«*Mrtli  of  the  Humber 
imdeiBtood  ih^^  hm»j  um  vtf^  the  <^uroh^  or  could  translate  a 
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aentenoe  of  Latin  i&to  Anglo-Saocoii,  and  not  one^  soHth  of  the 
Iliames,  oould  do  bo. 

Firom  tlio  geneml  decay  of  the  Latin  language  in  Europe 
after  tlie  fifth  centory-y  and  from  the  barbarism  c^  the  style  of 
what  was  written  in  it,  historians  infer,  as  Qibbon  does  in  the 
paesage  itbOve  quoted  on  comparing  Sidomns  ApoUinaris  and 
Gregory  <rf  Tours,  that  the  human  mind  itself  was  hi  aretrograde 
state  in  l^ose  ages,  and  *  had  lost  much  o£its  energy  and  refine* 
^  ment.'  The  just  conclusion,  we  think,  is  newrer  tiie  revecBe 
of  the  histolTHm's.  The  Latin  language,  indeed,  was  breaking  up 
ttid  fialbng  into  disuse ;  but  tiiat  may  be,  in  reality,  a  ]ra!Oof  thiMt 
llie  human  mind  was  otherwise  advancing ;  that  people  were 
aequirfag  new  objects,  new  arts,  new  wuits  and  gratifications  im 
tfaw^  tnateridl  life;  new  interests,  new  rights,  new  relations  b^ 
tweenman  and  manin  their  dvil  life ;  ana  with  these,  new  ideas 
«od  new  combinations  of  ideas  in  thdr  intellectual  life ;  which 
the  Latin  language,  in  its  classical  purity,  had  no  words  and 
€onstmoti<ms  Moquately  to  express.  They  only  were  stationary 
who  took  theuc'  stand  upon  a  fixed  state  of  language  and  civili^ 
eation,  and  supposed  that  all  movement  from  this  state  must 
necessafHy  be  retrograde.  The  Latin  language,  after  the  fifth 
centtry,  became  more  and  more  barbarous;  that  is,  more  and 
teore  ni^xed  with  wends,  phrases,  constructions,  altogether  un*- 
known  in  pure  Latin,  just  in  proportion  as  sodety  becatne  less 
barbarous ;  tiiat  is,  as  the  great  body  of  the  peofde  became  po»- 
eessed  of  more  material  Objects,  more  civil  rij^ts,  and  more 
eoeial  and  individual  interests  to  give  names  to  and  speak  o^ 
than  they  could  find  good  Latin  words  for ;  and  b^an  to  have 
nore  ooBAplicated  relations  with  each  other  than  its  constructions 
6oald  convey  without  ambiguity*  Latin  vras  first  rendered  bar^ 
barous^ as-tbe sdiobur would  term  it«—  or enriidied, as thephiloso- 
]^ier  ought  to  consider  it^— with  new,  althonghin  sound  and  deri*- 
Tation  barbarous  words  ornames  for  new  ol^»ls  and  ideas;  theft 
lis  eoBStruotion'was  re-cast,  and  minded  with  new  and  nnhar^ 
ttomoos^  but  mudi  more  distinot,  modes  of  ei^iressing  the  lelah 
^km  of  things  to^eaeh  other,  than  by  teimiaal- syllables  of  Ihft 
Tadical  word ;  and  at  kst  it  gndnaUy  snlil  iaio  die  modsrfi 
Ifei^uages^  fl^  Fnonbh,  Spai^,^  aad  JtnKafc  The  Latin 
dement,  out  of  which  this  transiEonnation  was  effiDOtedy-  may 
%ave  principally  descended  dilring  the  pvoeesa  from  the  more 
learned  dksses  to  the  ualeafned;  but,  vnlesa  a  bads  of  Latin  of 
^eotte  sort  had  more  of  less  [Hre^aisted  in  the  body  t)f  tiie  people, 
aneh  a  ehange  could  never  have  been  aeoomplidied  at  the  period 
«nd  jmAnx  the  oireumstances  in  whidi  it  actually  took  j^aoe. 

M.  Faurid  and  M>  Yon  Schlegd  call  those  languages  syn* 
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.thetical  which  ezpress  the  modifioalioos  of  meaning  in  the  rela- 
tions of  words  to  each  other  by  varied  tenninations  of  the 
radical  word;  and  those  which  use  distinct  words  to  express 
these  rektions,  analyticaL  The  terms  concrete  langnages  and 
decomposed  languages  would,  perhaps  express  more  distinctly 
the  dinerence  between  the  two  classes  of  languages;  the  terms 
^nthetical  and  analytical  being  already  appropriated  to  the 
modes  of  reasoning  or  of  obtaining  recwdts,  rather  than  to  the 
results  obtained. 

The  two  dialects  which  grew  up  in  France  during  those  ag€% 
the  Uxnme  doc  and  the  langue  iToil,  were  both  analyticaL  The 
troubadours  of  the  langue  doc^  and  the  trouv^res  of  the  langue 
(Toil,  derive  their  names  from  the  words  trobar  and  trouver,  &mr 
nifying  '  to  find '  in  those  dialects ;  and  the  word  '  poet '  has,  m 
Greek,  a  similar  derivation  —  as  also  the  old  English  word 
'  maker.'  With  thdr  attendant  joculatores  and  musicians,  wan- 
dering from  castle  to  castle — every  castle  the  seat  of  the  little 
court  of  the  baronial  lord  of.  the  domain — and  entertaining  the 
knights,  and  ladies,  and  men-at-arms,  with  their  lays,  or  tales^ 
and  jests,  thev  are  supposed,  by  M.  F^uriel,  to  be  the  Intimate 
successors  of  the  actors,  singers,  mimes,  and  saltatores  of  the 
Greek  games  and  festivals  in. honour  of  Diana  and  Flora;  and 
not  a  class  derived  from  the  bards  or  scalds  of  the  Celtic  or 
Gothic  inhabitants  of  GrauL  These  games  and  festivals  con« 
tinned  to  be  celebrated  in  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Greek  colony 
lonff  after  it  was  Christianised;  and  they  were,  in  &ct,  amalgamated 
with  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church.  In  pagan  times  the 
Floral  games  were  proverbially  scandalous.  Naked  courtezans 
contended  in  the  race  for  prizes  awarded  out  of  the  munidpal 
funds ;  and  at  Aries  and  I(eaucaira  this  usage  continued  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Songs  and  dances,  profane  and  even 
obscene,  were  usual  in  churches  in  the  sixth  century :  they  were 
prohibited  by  a  council  held  at  Toledo  in  589,  and  again  by  a 
council  at  Kome  in  826  —  when  it  was  said  *  women  went  to 

*  church  at  the  Nativity  and  other  church  festivals,  not  from 

*  suitable  motives,  but  to  dance  and  sing  indecent  songs  in 

*  choral  bands  i*  and  so  late  as  1551,  dances,  games,  and  repre- 
sentations in  churches  were  denounced  by  a  council  at  Nai^ 
bonne. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  manners,  and  the  tenacitj 
with  which  a  rude  people  adhere  to  ancient  customs,  that  a 
taste  for  song,  dance,  and  rq>re8entation,  and  a  class  of  trouba- 
dours and  joculatoces  administering  to  that  taste,  should  have 
lingered  from  the  classical  times  among  tiie  descendants  of  tha 
Greek  colonists^     They  may  very  possibly  have  existed»  as 
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M.  Fauriel  sappoees,  altogether  independently  of  the  'aimikr  or 
equivalent  class  of  bards  among  the  indigenous  Celtic  population 
of  Gaul,  or  of  scalds,  sangers,  or  minstrds  among  the  succes- 
sive conquerors  of  Grothic  race.  But  the  co-existence,  or  jnior 
existence  of  troubadours  in  the  south  of  France — even  if  it  were 
matter  of  proof,  not  of  supposition  —  would  not  establish  M. 
Fauriel's  deduction  firom  it.  Assuming  that  die  troubadours 
ean  be  traced  to  an  eariier  origin  chronologically  than  the 
equivalent  class  among  the  Celts  and  Goths,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  are  necessarily  the  original  model,  of  which 
the  latter  class  and  their  compositions  are  but  imitations 
or  copies.  The  chronological  succession  of  events,  and  espe^ 
dally  of  their  sodal  and  intellectual  development  in  a  com^ 
parison  of  nations,  is  not  always,  or  even  most  commonly,  a 
succession  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  model  and  imitation.  All 
human  societies,  in  the  same  staees  of  development,  have 
institutions  the  same  with  or  equivuent  to  eadi  other,  without 
borrowing,  or  imitating,  or  imposing.  They  will  have  chiefs^ 
nobles,  priests,  judges,  without  c(^ying  them  from  Jews,  Greeks, 
or  Romans,  thoi:^h  these  should  make  out  a  case  of  chronological 
precedence.  Every  rude  society,  while  unacquainted  with  writing, 
must  have  had  a  class  of  men  who  committed  to  memory  and 
were  aUe  to  recite  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  practices  in  matters 
of  public  interest  or  private  right,  genealogies,  family  relation* 
ships,  boundaries  and  ownership  of  property*  These  oral  re^ 
oorders  are  then  a  necessary  element.  It  was  not  an  intellectuiBl 
taste,  but  a  primary  social  want,  which  gave  existence  to  such  a 
dass  equally  among  Jews,  Greeks,  Bomans,  Celts,  and  Gt)thfl^ 
«t  a  certain  stage  in  their  history:  and  it  is  owing  to  thia 
common  primary  want  that  all  nations  will  be  found  to  have 
had  this  class  among  them  under  some  name  or  other, — poets^ 
baids,  scalds,  troubadours,  or  mebter-sangers. 

The  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race  only  received 
Christianity,  and  with  it  the  use  of  written  language,  in  the 
llth  century;  and  among  them  the  class  of  oral  recorders  of 
events  was  not  entirely  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
body  of  churchmen,  with  means  of  writing,  until  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  last  of  the  professional  scalds  appears  to  have  been 
Sturle  Thordson,  in  the  time  of  king  Haco  Uaconson,  who  died 
IB  1274.  The  olher  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race— *  the  Bur- 
gundes,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths^  Longobardi,  Franks,  Anglo- 
Saxons — had  conquered  and  settled  in  countries  more  civilued 
than  their  own,  and  had  acquired  Christianity,  and  the  use  of 
written  language,  together  wkh  a  numerous  booty  of  clergy  more 
or  leM  instruct^  in  Sie  course  of  the  fiHth  century,  or  between  the 
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fifth  and'the  ai^tlL  III^  ifi^  at  that  period  in  the  state  of  re« 
figioas  and  social  development,  which  the  Sc^ndinayian  branch 
omy  attained  600  yeais  later.  Bards  or  scalds  bad  no  donbt 
existed  among  those  other  Teutonic  tribes  in  their  pagan  state ; 
for  which,  b^des  the  evident  social  necesaty  of  su^  a  (Absb^ 
we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Csasar  and  Tacitus.  But  they 
and  ih&ir  works,  lind  the  oral  thulition  to  which  they  had  been 
consigned,  disappeared  before  a  more  perfect  mode  for  trans* 
mittiag  the  memoiy  of  events,  real  or  imaguiarf ,  and  <^  laws, 
cnstoms,  and  interests  -^  that  is,  before  the  written  record  in 
Latin  — >-  and  before  a  better  madiinery  than  wandering  bards  or 
scalds,  that  is,  before  the  settled  independent  order  of  priests 
fixed  in  eveiy  locality  in  the  midst  of  ti^  population.  Not  one 
song,  story,  saga,  or  traditionary  history ,  composed  in  the  pagan 
times  of  any  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  who  conquered  and  settled 
in  the  Boman  provinces  of  Graul  and  Britain,  not  one  specimen 
of  their  previous  pagan  mind,  manners,  and  social  etate,  is  now 
extant.  Of  the  northern,  or  Scandinavian  branch,  a  considerable 
body  of  traditionary  literature  of  their  pagan  state  has  beea 
preserved.  The  reason  of  liiis  difference  is  obvious.  The 
Scandinavian  tribe  remained  pagan  five  centuries  after  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  had  been  Christianised.  Swein,  who  conquered 
England,  iand  his  son,  Canute  the  Great,  were  bom  ps^ans,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  tiie  northmen.  In  the  rest 
of  Europe,  learning  and  the  art  of  writii^  were  b^inning  to 
be  generally  cultivated  in  the  eleventh  cefntury:  so  that,  while 
the  oonveiaion  of  the  northern  Teutonic  branch  was  going  <hi^ 
individuals,  whose  lathers  were  bom,  bred,  and  even  still  living 
in  paganism,  were  themselves  not  only  Christians,  but  priests 
imd  sdiolars,  who  had  studied  at  Erfurt  and  Paris  I  Such  mmi 
were  S»mund  and  Are :  they  collected  in  writing  the  traditiomsl 
fiterature  of  the  scalds,  at  n  time  that  the  living  scalds  and 
their  tsadiitions  were  yet  before  them^  and  had,  besides^  th^ 
taste  to  wiite  in  their  native  tcHEigue  what  they  «dleoted  in  it. 

Of'  the  maqy  eegnate  tiibeB  o£  the  Teutonio  race,  the  Scaib- 
dinavian  alone  was  in  a  situation  to  preserve  and  transmit  its 
andent  traditions.  As  a  tribe  or  nation,  the  Scandinavians 
had  never  abandoned  their  native  seat.  Their  original  language, 
laws,  manners,  religion,  and  the  very  dwellings,  farms,  families, 
localities,  and  names  connected  with  their  traditions,  existed 
around  them.  The  other  Teutonic  tribes,  who  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury settled  in  the. Roman  provinces  of  Gmd  and  Britain,  and 
even  in  Germany  itself  upon  tiie  Bhine^  were  emigmnts  congre*- 
gated  from  various  distant  localUies  and  henes,  ai^  Ariven  west* 
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ward  fSrom  tlieir  native  seats  by  the  pressure  of  popuhiticms  urgidg 
them  on  behind.  They  had  no  historical  memorials  aronnd  them 
ia  tiieir  new  abodes ;  and  almost  before  the  events  connected 
with  their  new  country  could'  become  old  traditicms,  they  had 
ad<^pted  a  new  religion,  new  institutions,  and  a  new  language 
for  the  purposes  of  record.  They  had  no  objects  or  drcmn- 
ttanoes,  physieal  or  moral,  in  their  adopted  homes,  to  keep  alive 
and  perpetuate  the  memory  <^  their  ancient  history,  reKgiouy 
and  so<^  condition  in  pi^an  times ;  while  the  altered  eircmn* 
stances  in  which  they  were  hving  necessarily  produced  changes  in 
tlie  language  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  objects.  Next  to  the  tranria- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  into  MsBso-Gbthic,  by  Ulphilus,  in  the  fifth 
eentnry,  the  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity  between  Liouis  and  Charles^ 
sons  <^  Louis  le  D6bonnaire,  and  grandsons  of  Charlemagne^ 
at  Strasburg,  in  842,  are  consid^ed  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  dialects  used  by  the  Grodiic  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  €hial  and  (Germany.  The  writers  of  the  next  century  coll 
Austrasia  Francia  teutanica^  and  Neustria  Francia  ramana: 
the  Grerman  language  previdled,  they  say,  in  one ;  the  Roman 
m  the  other.*  Of  these  two  oaths,  that  of  Louis  runs  thus : 
'  Pro  -deo  amor,  et  pro  Christian  poblo  et  nostro  commun  sal- 
^  vament,  dist  di  in  ovant  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  dunat 
^  si  salvftri  eo  cist  mon  fradre  Karle  et  in  adjudha,'  &c.  The 
mme  oath  by  Charles,  is  as  follows  t  '  In  Goddes  minna,  end  um 
<  tee  Christianes  firiches  end  unser  bedher  gealtnissa  for  thesema 
*  daga  framondes  so  fram  so  mir  Grot  giwizie  indi  madh  fur^bited 
'  so  hald  ih  lesan  minan  bruodher,'  &c.  The  oaths  of  their  re- 
spective sutjects  on  this  occasion,  observe  the  same  distinction. 
Each  people  is  recorded  to  have  sworn  proprid  lingud.  The 
Frank  suljecte  of  Charles,  in  the  Roman ;  the  subjects  of  Louid 
the  German,  in  German.  The  Neo-Latin  dialect,  which  was 
now  fovmii^,  aoeoiding  to  lliis  specimen  of  it,  bears  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  rustic  Roman  of  the  langue  (toe  than 
to  that  of  die  tongue  ifoi/-^  that  is,  to  the  language  of  the  tro«- 
badoun  than  to  that  of  the  trouvdres,  to  thelProven^al,  whtcll 
was  to  dte  out  almost  in  the  bud,  than  to  the  French^  which 


*  Goizot  observes,  in  his  essay  '  On  the  Causes  of  the  Fall  of  th# 
'  Two  First  Baces,'  that  many  traces  of  this  geographical  distribution 
are  still  visible.  The  Councils  of  Kheims  and  Tours,  which  repre- 
sented the  entire  church  of  the  Frank  empire,  had  orderedi  as  early 
as  the  year  813,  that  certain  homilies  should  be  translated  in  rtisticam 
tamcautm  Hngnafh  ami  iheoHicamy  that  they  might  be  understood  by 
Ihepeople.  The  decree  was  teaewed  by  the  Councils  of  Mayenee  and 
ef  Arki«  in  a.  Jk  847  mt  SSL 
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was  to  asfnre  at  becoming  what  Latin  once  bad  been,  the 
medium  of  communication  for  civilised  Europe.  But,  in  neither 
of  these  tongues  has  any  literary  composition  reached  our  times 
which  can  be  placed  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century. 

Meanwhile  Latin  continued  to  be  the  language  of  chronicles 
and  legends,  of  theology,  law,  and  politics.  The  chronicler 
Nithard,  himself  a  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  and  who  died  about 
ten  years  afterwards,  gives  us  the  above  oaths  as  they  had  been 
sworn  at  Strasburg,  in  the  original  dialects :  but  he  wrote  his 
chronicle  in  Latin.  Language  is  the  machinery  of  thinking ;  and 
much  of  the  apparent  ignorance  and  intellectual  torpor  of  Europe^ 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  century,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  imperfection  in  every  country  of  this  machinery.  Latin, 
although  everywhere  used  as  the  language  of  mind,  was  now  no- 
where a  living  language.  It  had  been  formed  upon,  and  adapted 
to,  a  different  state  of  society  from  that  which  arose  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  a  long  study  of  different  habits,  ideas, 
and  modes  of  living,  was  required  to  use  or  understand  it  classi- 
cally. When  attained,  we  have  seen  that  it  must  have  wanted 
words  and  constructions  to  signify  clearly  what  people  had  to 
express  in  a  condition  of  things  so  opposite  to  the  Roman.  Of 
this  deficiency  there  can  be  no  instance  or  consequence  more 
striking,  than  the  origin  of  what  is  called  law-Latin ;  to  the 
credit  of  which  Blackstone  obliges  English  lawyers  to  admit  the 
rest  of  Europe.  All  other  professions  had  to  submit,  more  or 
less,  to  the  same  necessity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprimng  that  Latin  had 
fallen  into  such  disuse,  that  men,  even  of  the  rank  and  station  of 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  were  not  familiar  with  its  rules: 
while  yet  the  vernacular  Gothic  dialects  were  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  used  by  them  in  writing.  It  was  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  Luther,  by  his  noble  translation  of  the 
Bible,  gave  Germany  a  literature  as  well  as  a  religion.  Not- 
withstanding the  popular  poetry  of  the  minne-sangers  and  meis- 
ter-sangers,  so  uncouth  and  rude  was  the  German  language 
before  Luther,  that  the  date  of  the  fabliaux  (the  Schw&nke)  of 
his  contemporary,  Hans  Sachs,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  mistaken  by  some  of  oiur  English  critics,  writing 
on  the  scalds,  by  some  centuries.  If  literature  were  dead,  if  in  a 
thousand  years  scarcely  a  work  can  be  named  of  value,  except  as 
a  dry  record  of  historical  events,  or  an  unintended  picture  of 
Ignorance,  credulity,  and  mental  stupor,  it  was  not,  however, 
that  the  human  mind  was  retrograde,  or  even  stationary,  but 
that  its  means  for  working,  or  showing  the  work  it  did,  were 
defective.     In  Latin,  and  on  the  subjects  to  which  that  Ian- 
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guage  is  applicaUe,  the  Histaria  EcclesUutica  of  Bede^  his 
hoimlies  and  commentaries ;  and  in  Anglo-Saxon^  the  metrical  ^ 
paraphrase  of  parts  of  Scripture  by  Caedmon^  and  the  homilies 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  .Xlfric  Society — show  that  mind 
was  not  dormant  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  But  these  works, 
whether  composed  originally  in  Latin  or  in  Anglo-Saxon,  belong 
to  the  churdi,  not  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  As  long  as 
theology  is  understood,  from  its  very  nature,  to  be  unprogres- 
sive,  unchangeable,  unimproTable,  a  few  monks  of  the  seventh 
century,  secluded  from  the  active  business  of  life,  and  studv- 
ing  the  Scriptures,  the  early  fathers,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Bome,  recording  also  occasionally  the  secular  events 
which  came  to  their  knowledge  from  the  wild  sea  of  barbarism 
without  their  cloister  walls,  might  be  in  a  position  nearly  as 
&vourable  for  studying  and  expounding  the  immutable  science,  as 
our  divines  of  the  nineteenth  century  m  the  cloisters  of  Oxford. 
If  its  truths  are  fixed,  they  may  be  as  ably  expounded  in  the 
homilies  of  Bede,  or  ^Ifric,  as  in  the  sermons  of  a  modem 
divine.  But  such  literature  is  of  no  age  or  country.  It  is  not 
Anglo-Saxon*  It  belongs  to  a  nation  of  churchmen  scattered 
over  Europe  with  a  common  language,  education,  spirit,  and 
intellectuaf  development. 

German  antiquaries  claim  a  high  antiquity,  and  an  incontest- 
able originality,  for  the  noble  epic,  the  Niebelimgens  Not.  If 
the  subject  be  historical,  and  not  merely  a  fable  adopted  by  the 
meister-timger  and  adapted  to  history,  it  is  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  refers  to  a  slaughter  of  the  Burgundians  or  Niebelungen,  by 
Etzel,  or  Attila.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  recogniung 
these  claims.  The  Niebelungens  Not  is  a  continuous  poem  of 
about  10,000  verses.  We  can  understand  and  admit  that 
ballads,  lays,  and  snatches  of  verse,  interspersed  in  long  prose 
stories  of  events  or  personages,  and  serving  as  catchwords  to  the 
memory,  may  be  orally  transmitted  from  bard  to  bard  for  gene- 
rations ;  and  that  the  substance  of  the  tradition,  and  even  the 
originid  way  and  words  in  which  it  was  received,  may  be  faith- 
fully delivered.  This  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  reasonably 
claimed  for  the  Icelandic  scalds  and  their  saga,  imder  circum- 
stances the  most  favourable  for  oral  tradition.  But  that  a  con- 
tinuous poem  of  10,000  verses  should  be  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  for  800  years  by  oral  tradition,  viz.  from  the  fifth 
to  the  thirteenth  century — the  date  to  which  the  earliest  manu- 
script of  the  i)oem  is  ascribed — passes  the  limits  of  credulity,  as 
well  as  of  memory.  A  few  circumstances  in  the  poem  itself 
mpear  to  strengthen  the  imiffobability  of  its  very  high  antiquity. 
Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Poles^  are  among  the  nations  named 
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ia  it.  Bat  the  two  former  were  unknown  before  the  y^ar  90(V 
and  the  latter  before  the  eleventh  century,  under  those  names* 
Vienna  is  mentioned  five  times  at  least  in  the  poem :  but  Vienna 
was  not  built  until  1162.  Pilgerin,  Bishop  of  Passau,  is  repre- 
sented as  entertaining  the  Niebelungens  on  their  journey  to  the 
eourt  of  Attila :  but  Filgerin,  Bishop  of  Passau>  died  in  991^ 
and  many  generations  must  have  pa^ed  away  (rom  the  time  of 
his  death,  before  a  poet  oould  represent  him  as  a  contemporary 
of  Attila»  and  blend  the  tenth  century  with  the  fifth.  Tha 
Niebelungen,  in  its  present  Teutonic  fcmn,  is  more  probably  m 
poem  of  pen  and  ink  times^  than  a  relic  of  oral  tca^on  from 
the  fiftli  or  sixth  century.  The  thirteenth  century,  to  wfaidi 
Pischon,  in  hh  Denkmakr  der  Deutschen  Spraehe  v^h  4er  Jru* 
iesten  Zeiten,  ascribes  the  language  and  writing  <^  the  earliest 
manuscript  of  the  poem,  may  be  reasonably  taken  for  the  date 
also  of  its  composition.  Since  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of 
it  in  Flemish  by  M.  Sermre,  the  Fl^nings  are  disposed  to  claim 
it,  and  to  make  it  a  century  olden  Detached  lays  and  stories^ 
each  a  whole  in  itself,  relative  to  the  same  personages  and 
exploits,  had  no  doubt  been  ciroulating  ia  ond  tradition.  These 
^  disjecta  membra'  have  been  strung  together  by  the  meistei^ 
^nffer,  whatever  date  we  assign  to  his  work,  and  out  of  theaa 
he  has  formed  the  epic  of  the  Niebelungens  Not,  with  alterar 
tions  to  suit  the  spirit  of  his  times.  The  p^nsonages  are  Chris* 
tianised.  They  go  to  mass.  They  are  knights  and  dames  of  the 
age  of  chivalry.  But  the  ;story,  the  characters,  the  motives^  and 
tiie  actions,  are  consistent  only  with  paganism  and  its  spirit^  and 
are  clearly  of  paffan  origin.  In  the  group  of  lays  or  saga  in 
the  ancient  Scfmmnavian  tongue,  relaiive  to  Sigurd  Fafmrsbane 
and  his  race,  the  Volsunga  saga,  NomaOests  saga,  Wilkina 
saga,  and  in  detadied  lays  or  saga  given  in  the  Edda,  itself  a 
eompUation  of  older  saga  of  the  pagan  tunes,  we  have  ei&gk 
stories  of  the  same  individuals  and  exploits  as  those  given  in 
the  Kiebelungen.*  It  is  evident  that  these  pagan  fragments  are 
the  foundaticHi)  or  rather  are  the  whole  oi  the  poem  o(  the  Me* 
belungens  Not,  only  in  a  diffident  form  and  dialect  of  the  Teu<> 
tonia  Some  writers  suppose  that  these  have  existed  in  the 
Teutonic  as  well  as  in  the  Scandinavian  tongae,  and  that  the 


•  "Weber  has  given  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Niebelungen  in  his 
Blnstrations  of  Northern  Antiquities.  He  disposes  of  the  singular 
question,  whether  the  Teutonic  cyclus  of  romance  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Teutonic  Groths  or  to  their  northern  brethren,  by  stating  that 
the  internal  evidence  is  with  ^e  Scandinavians,  the  external  with 
the  Germans :  but  he  inclines,  on  iba  whole,  in  favour  of  the  kttter. 
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nn  iif  the  latt^  harebeeii  tdcen  from  the  former.  But  tke 
eurtenoe  of  these  saga  from  pagan  times,  in'  the  Icekndio  or 
Soandinavian  tmigue,  la  a  reality :  their  existence  at  all  in  the 
TeuUmic,  except  in  the  Christiamsed  form  of  the  Niebelungena 
^ot  of  the  thi^eenth  oentmy,  is  but  a  supposition.  It  is  quite 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  German  meister-sanger  of  that 
oentury  got  his  materials  direct  from  Scandinayia,  or  Iceland^ 
through  the  Germans  of  the  Hans  Towns'  comptoir  settled  in 
those  countries,  and  who  returned  frequently  to  tiieir  constituents 
at  Lubec,  Bremen,  Nurenburg,  and  all  the  towns  connected  with 
the  Hanseatic  Leaeue,  as  that  these  materiab  were  transmitted 
to  him  by  oral  tradition  for  800  years,  and  then  ceased  to  be 
iraasmitied  when  he  had  done  with  them,  and  are  now  totally 
lost.  But  the  pagan  origin  of  the  story,  and  the  relatiye  daims 
of  the  Teut<»iic  and  ScancUnaYian  literature  to  it,  will  be  best 
seen  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  <^  the  subject. 

The  ooiutry  of  Niederland,  or  Frankenland,  on  the  r^t  bank 
gf  the  k>wer  Rhine,  was  governed  by  a  King  Sigmund,  whose 
aon,  Sigurd  (Si^^ed  in  the  German  story),  was  destined  to 
become  the  most  cdebrated  of  his  race.  The  Scandinavian  saga 
nve  his  descent  from  Odin,  and  several  distinct  stories  of  Ins 
mefithersL  Siffurd,  in  his  youth,  slew  the' serpent  Faftiir,  hence 
his  name,  in  ul  the  Scandinavian  saga,  of  Sigurd  Fafnirsbane. 
It  is  idiomatiob  in  the  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  to  add  the  word 
iancj  which  has  the  same  meaning — destruction,  as  in  English^ 
to  the  namq  of  the  victim  destroyed,  and  form  a^siumame  of  the 
eompound  to  distinguish  the  victor.  Fafiiir  was  a  dwarf,  who 
had  the  pow<ar  of  <£an^^  his  form,  was  in  enmity  with  Odin 
and  Loke,  and,  having  kified  his  own  fiather,  watcdied  over  an 
immense  treasure,  in  the  sh^^  of  a  serpent.  Sigurd  sleew 
the  serpent,  and  by  Odin's  advice  ate  the  heart,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  birds,  and  other  secrets  of 
nature.  The  (jerman  version  of  the  story  makes  him  invul* 
nerable,  escept  in  one  spot  between  the  shoulders,  by  having 
bathed  in  the  dragon's  blood.  The  more  rude  Scandinavian 
version  makes  him  wise  by  eating  the  heart,  and  says  nothing 
of  the  inferior  gift  of  being  invulnerable.  Sigurd  beoomes 
master  of  Ftfnir's  treasures,  of  his  sword,  Better,  and  of  other 
mflttical  implements,  in  the  powers  of  whioh  the  two  versions 
difirer,  and  Idads  his  horse,  Grran,  with  the  booty,  and  comes  to 
the  Bhine  to  a  kii^om,  to  which  different  names  are  given  in 
the  poeitas.  The  German  version  calls  it  the  kingdom  of  the 
Burgundians,  and  thus  ^ves  a  kind  of  historical  appearance  to 
the  tale.  The  £in^  Gribesh  had  three  sons,  Gunther,  Hagen, 
aad  GhithooD^  or  Giaelthor,  and  one.daughbnv  Chrimhild«  in  the 
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German^  and  Gadnm^  in  the  ScandinaTkn  story.  Her  beauty 
was  BO  celebrated  that  Sigurd  determined  to  see  her*  On  his 
way  he  came  to  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  he 
found  a  beautiful  young  woman,  in  complete  armour,  fast  asleep* 
This  was  Brunhila,  who,  according  to  the  Scandinavian  story, 
is  a  Yalkyria,  or  one  of  the  female  divinities  of  the  Odin  my tho* 
logy  who  assist  at  battles,  and  convey  the  souls  of  slaughtered 
warriors  to  Valhalla.  Brunhild  had  slain  a  king  to  whom  Odin 
had  promised  victory ;  and,  as  a  punishment,  Odin  had  plunged 
her  into  a  deep  sleep  to  continue  until  the  bravest  of  mortal 
men  should  rouse  her,  —  when  she  was  condemned  to  take  a 
husband  and  abandon  the  warlike  life  of  a  Yalkyria.  To  dude 
Odin's  doom,  Brunhild  had  sworn  to  espouse  only  a  man  who 
knew  no  fear,  and  should  overcome  her  in  every  trial  she  put 
him  to.  The  character  and  position  of  this  Yalkyria  are  con- 
sonant to  the  Odin  mythology,  and  consistent  with  it,  but  are 
quite  unintelligible  in  the  German  story ;  neither  her  position, 
acts,  or  feelings  being  in  accordance  with  anything  but  paganism. 
Sigurd  and  Brunhild  are  charmed  with  each  other,  and  vow 
eternal  love.  Sigurd,  however,  in  a  few  days  proceeds  on  his  jour- 
ney, sees  the  prmcess  Gudrun, — on  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
enchanted  potion  administered  to  him  by  her  mother,  he  loses  all 
recollection  of  Brunhild,  and  falls  in  love  with  and  marries 
her.  Meantime  her  brother,  Gunther,  or  Gonnor,  hearing 
of  the  beauty  of  Brunhild,  resolves  to  woo  her,  and  knowing 
the  triak  to  be  endured,  applies  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sigurd,  for 
assistance.  The  German  and  Scandinavian  versions  differ  in 
the  details  of  this  part  of  the  stonr.  Gunther  cannot  overcome 
the  obstacles :  Sigurd,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  magical  imple- 
ments which  he  took  from  Fafnir,  assumes  the  form  of  Gunther, 
surmounts  them  all,  and  receives  the  hand  of  Brunhild.  The 
Yalkyria,  the  first  night,  suspends  her  bridegroom,  the  real  Gtin- 
ther,  by  his  girdle  to  a  hook  in  the  wall.  Gunther  is  obliged 
to  apply  again  for  assistance  to  his  brother-in-law.  Sigurd 
swears  to  Gunther  that  he  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  right 
his  prowess  may  give  him  to  the  favours  of  Brunhild,  assumes 
agiun  the  form  of  Gunther,  succeeds  in  the  nuptial  bed  in  un- 
fastening tiiG  zone  of  the  Yalkyria,  and,  mindful  of  his  promise, 
places  a  sword  as  sharp  as  fire  between  him  and  Brunhild. 
Sigurd  and  Gunther  return  in  triumph  with  Brunhild  as  Gun- 
ther's  bride,  won  by  his  own  prowess.  Gudrun  and  Brunhild 
soon  become  envious  of  each  other.  Gudrun,  to  whom  her 
husband  Sigurd  had  related  all  his  trials  and  achievements  in 
the  form  of  Gunther,  by  which  the  hand  of  Brunhild  had  been 
gained,  taunts  Brunhild  with  having  been  the  wife  of  two 
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husbands,  and  wiih  hiiying  been  given  bj  her  husband,  Sigurd  to 
Grunthen  Brunhild  still  lores  Sigurd,  and  is  driven  to  despair 
and  vengeance  by  the  insults  of  Gudrun.  She  urges  her  hus- 
band to  avenge  her  and  cut  off  Sigurd,  although  still  loving  him. 
The  circumstances^  manner,  and  consequences  of  S^urd's  murder 
are  given  variously  in  the  Grerman  and  in  the  different  Scandi- 
navian versions.  Brunhild  appears  no  more  in  the  German 
story ;  but  in  one  of  the  older  Scandinavian  versions  of  it  she 
dies  on  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  she  orders  ei^ht  male  and  five 
female  slaves  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  to  snow  her  grief  for 
Sieurd's  death.  The  sorrow  of  Gudrun  for  her  husband  Sigurd, 
and  her  revenge  on  her  brothers  for  hb  murder,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  story.  Etzel,  or  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  demands  her  in  marriage.  Gudrun  at  first  refuses,  but 
eager  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  husband  Sigurd  on  heir 
brothers,  she  at  last  consents  Attila  soon  after  invites  her 
three  brothers,  the  princes  of  the  Niebelungens,  to  visit  hb 
court,  where  they,  and  a  large  body  of  their  followers,  are  slain 
in  successive  combats  by  the  Huns  and  the  Amelungen. 

It  is  always  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  bring  history  out  of 
fiction :  the  basis  of  truth  being  uncertain,  if  it  be  there  at  all,  in 
the  'fictitious  narrative.  Attila,  the  Huns,  the  Amelungen  or 
Visigoths,  descendants  of  those  who,  under  Amala,  invaded  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  fourth  century,  and  his  successor,  Theo- 
doriok  of  Verona  or  Dietrich  of  Bern,  are  all  historical  names. 
Attila  and  Theodorick  also  were  contemporaries ;  but  it  does  not 
appear,  in  the  obscure  history  of  those  times,  that  they  were  allies, 
and  acting  together  in  the  destruction  of  the  Burgundians, — 
if  these  are  represented  under  the  name  of  the  Niebelungen. 
Theodorick  commanded  the  army  of  Visigoths  at  the  battle  of 
Chalons,  fought  in  451,  and  defeated  AttUa  and  the  Huns,  but 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  The  importance  of  this  victory,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  Huns  in  Europe  was  broken,  appears  to 
have  been  very  generally  felt  in  every  country;  and  to  have 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Theodorick  of  Verona  or 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  that  in  all  languages  there  are  a  variety  of 
ballads  and  lays,  exploits  and  adventures,  placed  by  the  poet  in 
connexion  with  the  court  of  Dietrich  or  Theodorick  and  his 
knights.  They  form,  indeed,  the  greatest  cycle  of  romance  com- 
positions next  to  those  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  GraaL  Some  German  writers  find  in 
the  poem  an  allegory  showing  the  introduction  of  evil  through  the 
seipent  Fafhir  and  his  treasures,  and  by  the  influence  of  woman; 
uid  one  imagines  that  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelins  are  shadowed 
forth  by  the  Niebelungen  and  Amelungen !  All,  however,  that  can 
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beaobedycttttd  of  the  stcay  of  the  poem  ia,  that  it  relates  evidently 
to  pagan  not  Chriaiian  times ;  and  that  the  Scandinavian  version 
of  it,  given  in  the  Yolsanga  saga,  Nomagest  sa^  and  Edda,  is 
{oobably  the  original,  from  which  the  Nicbelangens  Not  has 
been  formed  in  the  thirteendi  century.  The  dwarf  Fafnir,  his 
power  of  transformation  into  a  serpent,  his  magical  implements 
and  treasures,  the  Yalkyria  Brunhild,  her  superhuman  strength 
and  endowments,  her  nature,  half  human  half  divine,  her  de- 
gradation by  Odin  from  tlie  condition  of  a  Yalkyria  for  not 
conducting  the  issue  of  a  battle  and  the  fate  of  a  king  according 
to  his  will,  are  clearly  consistent  with  and  peculiar  to  the  Odin 
mythology.  The  duty  of  revenge  also,  not  merely  the  thirst 
for  and  satisfaction  in  revenge  common  to  all  barbarous  society, 
but  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge — overcoming  love  in  Brunhild  and 
fraternal  affection  in  Chrimhild  or.Gudnm,  and  which  is  die 
main  spring  and  moving  influence  of  the  whole  action  of  the 
story — belongs  altogether  to  the  spirit,  character,  and  motives 
which  ina{»re  the  pi^anism  of  Odin.  The  history,  religion, 
and  laws  of  the  Scandinavian  people  show,  down  to  their  con- 
version to  Chrbtianity  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  revenge 
of  insult  and  injury  or  of  the  death  of  friends  was  the  most 
sacred  of  duties,  and  determined  and  controlled  all  individual 
action.  In  the  German  story,  in  which  the  parties  are 
Christian  knights  and  ladies  who  go  to  mass,  this  the  main 
spring  of  the  whole  action  is  out  of  placa  Brunhild,  as  M* 
Faunel  observes,  is  a  kind  of  Bellona  in  the  Christiani^ 
German  story,  not  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  or  system  in 
which  she  and  the  other  dramatis  persona:  live  and  act ;  what 
she  is,  how  she  comes  to  be  endow^  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  why  she  acts  as  she  does,  cannot  be  made  out  in  the 
German  poem.  In  the  Scandinavian  saga  these  are  all  in 
character  widi  the  spirit  of  Odinism ;  and  this  Brunhild,  half 
human  half  divine,  with  her  Yalkyria  prowess  and  endowments, 
her  female  affections  and  feelings,  is  like  a  fallen  angel  of  the 
Odin  mythology,  —  the  rude  ouUine  of  a  grand  conception. 

The  legends  concerning  Sigurd  Fafnirsbane  and  his  race, 
had  been  early  and  widely  diffused  among  the  Scandinavian 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  people.  In  the  register  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Iceland,  the  Landnammabok,  of  which  the  extant 
manuscript  is  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  pedigree 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  families  who  came  to  Iceland  about 
the  year  900,  is  deduced  fi*om  Sigurd  Fafnirsbane.  Many 
ballads  concerning*  this  h6ro  and  his  race,  were  circulating  in 
oral  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fsero  islands  so  late 
at  1822.     These  were  collected  and  published  in  the  Faeroese 
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falect,  with  a  transktum  into  Danish)  by  G.  Lyngbye,  and  with 
a  preface  by  the  learned  antiquary  Kshop  MuUer.  Proven9al 
troabadoors,  (or  G^rnum  meister-eaneers,  could  scarcely  have 
conveyed  their  legends  into  this  looahty  and  dialect  of  the  old 
Scandinayian  tongue.  ■ 

l%e  Anglo-Saxon  poem  Beowulf  is  considered  by  some  of 
our  sealous  antiquaries  to  be  a  poem  of  the  pagan  times  of  the 
Anglo-SazoDSy  composed  before  their  arrival  in  onr  isUnd,  or 
when  the  traditionary  legends  of  their  native  seats  were  not  vet 
extinct  it  was  first  ducoveted  in  one  of  our  publb  libranes, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  Danish  antiquary,  Thorkelin^  and 
was  published  by  him ;  and  it  has  been  reoentiy  edited  witii 
more  care  and  learning  by  tiie  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar, 
Mr.  K^nble.  The  pagan  origin  of  this  poem,  which  would 
place  its  date  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  or  first  half  of 
the  seventh,  if  it  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  is  a  conjee- 
tait  for  which  the  poem  itself  furnishes  no  grounds.  It  is  not 
composed  in  the  spirit  of  paganism ;  nor  of  such  other  legends 
or  saga  of  the  Oerman  or  Scandinavian  people,  as.  Eke  the 
Niebelungen  or  the  Volsunga  saga,  are  admitted  to  have  had 
thmr  origin  in  pagan  times,  and  wmch,  although  like  the  Niebe- 
hmgen  the  story  and  personages  ate  Christianised,  show  the 
pagan  mind,  manners,  and  social  state.  The  poon  of  Beowulf 
bears  strong  intemsd  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a 
Christianised  mind,  imbued  witii  Christian  doctrine  and  BiUe 
history,  and  with  the  taste  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades ;  when  the 
achievements  of  knights  encountering  ogres,  and  vanquishing 
them  in  nngle  combat,  were  the  staple  of  poetical  fiction.  The 
allusioDs  to  Cain  and  Abel,  to  giants  and  oeres  begotten  by  the 
aons  of  Gt)d  on  the  daughters  of  men,  indicate  a  Christian 
authorship.  The  (^re,  or  demon  of  the  story,  is  called  a  de- 
scendant of  Cain,  and  is  named  GrindaL  No  such  name  occurs 
in  ihe  Odin  mythology ;  and  even  in  the  historical  saga  of  pagan 
times  all  the  persons  are  carefully  connected  by  descent  with 
Odin  and  the  divinities  of  the  Odin  mythology.  Beowulf  himself 
IB  unknown  to  the  Oerman  and  Scandinavian  saga;  and,  excepting 
an  allusion  to  the  race  of  the  ^ialdungen,  none  of  the  names 

*  An  Englishman's  sympathy  with  the  Danes  ought  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  an  antiquarian.  And  it  has  both  grieved 
and  shamed  us  to  read  in  Weber  that,  among  the  minor  miseries  of 
our  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  was  the  destruction  of  the  library 
of  Professor  Thorkelin,  and  of  a  manuscript  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poem  on  the  expedition  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  which  he  had  prepared 
and  translated /or  the  press. 
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found  in  the  early  fictions  or  traditional  hiBtory  of  ihs  n<nth 
appear  in  this  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  the  Bpirit  of  the  early 
Bcalda  or  poets,  who  always  hook  on  their  tales  to  real  peraoos 
and  places,  and  identify  them  often  by  ficdtioiia  genealogies  with 
existing  families,  or  well-known  localities.  Like  Homer,  they: 
overload  their  Wends  with  proper  names,  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating to  them  ao  ur  of  reality,  and  giving  them  in- 
dividuality and  truth.  And  from  the  nature  of  oral  tradition 
they  must  have  done  so:  or  thur  stories  could  not  have  been 
kept  in  memory,  and  ondly  transmitted  from*  generation  to 
generation.  The  locality  of  the  story  of  Beowulf,  which  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  islands  near  Uie  hall  of  a  kiug  on  an 
adjoining  continent,  agrees  better  with  the  coast  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Kyder,  the  original  seat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  than 
with  Kent  or  any  situation  in  England ;  but  no  intimations  are 
iven  by  which  any  particular  district  can  be  rect^ised.  The 
!hristian  sentiment  of  dyii^  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord,  which  ib 
the  wish  of  the  hero  Beownlf,  belongs  to  no  system  or  ^e  of 
paganism.  In  the  pagan  religion  of  the  north  of  Kurope  the 
future  state  was  any  tlung  but  a  state  of  peace.  It  was  a 
state  of  duly  renew^  combat  and  battle,  followed  by  feasting 
and  drinking  iu  Valhalla.  In  Soman  pagauism  it  was  an 
eternity  of  sensual  bliss  in  Elymum.  The  sentiment  of  '  dying 
'  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord'  belongs  to  an  advanced  state 
of  Christianity  uid  to  a  late  age,  and  could  scarcely  have 
been  adopted  in  a  popular  tale  to  be  orally  delivered,  before 
oral  delivery  was  itself  becoming  extinct 

The  date,  therefore,  ascribed  to  the  manuscript — the  twelfth 
ceotuiy — may  be  ffdrly  taken  to  be  the  true  date  of  the  compon- 
tion.   It  is  a  circumstance  adverse  even  to  the  antiquity  which  this 
date  supposes,  that  the  poem  should  have  escaped  the  research  <^ 
Mario  de  France,  a  lady  trouoere,  who  came  to  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  same  errand  on  which  so 
mnny  of  our  Lady  Marys  have  gone  to  France  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nmeteeuth — to  find  something  to  write  b  book  about. 
She  understood  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Annorican ; 
and  made  it  her  business 
French  or  langue  d'oil  the 
in  Wales  and  Brittany, 
moua  honour  of  having  ti 
the  Celtic  dialects  of  Wi 
King  Arthur  and  the  Kn 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  G 
and  the  apostles  partook 
Denis  Fyramus,  a  contem 
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poems  of  Marie  Tf ere  in  great  esteem  at  the  courts  of  the 
Ifonmm  barons  in  England,  eq)eciall7  among  the  ladies.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  twelve  of  her  poems.  Marie  also 
tianslated,  from  .Ajigio-Saxon  prose  into  Ai^lo-Norman  rhyme, 
certain  &bles  of  JSSoffi  in  number  103,  whidi  an  English  kins, 
according  to  some  manuscripts  Kii^  Alfred,  had  translat^ 
or  causra  to  be  translated,  from  £atin  into  Anglo-SazmL 
Marie  says, — 

*  Les  translata  puis,  en  Englies, 
£t  j'eo  Tai  rim^  en  Franceis.' 

Marie  de  France  appears  to  have  been  the  first,  and  not  the 
worst  *  author  by  trade '  of  the  female  sex  in  England ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  although  her  name,  origin,  and  life 
are  involved  in  obscurity,  as  may  happen  to  authors  of  more 
lecent  times,  M.  de  la  Bue,  M.  Fauchett,  and  M.  Pasquier 
agree,  that  she  must  have  enlightened  the  world  about  the  first 
luilf  of  the  thirteenth  century,  m  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  K 
Beowulf  had  been  a  poem  in  oral  circulation  among  the  Anglo- 
fiaxon  population  in  her  days,  she  could  scarcely  have  missed 
picking  it  up.  But  if  it  had  only  been  composed  about  the  date 
of  the  MS.  —  by  some  monk  in  his  ckuster,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  mythology,  history,  and  fictions  of  die  north,  and  who 
wrote  the  sentiments  of  relimon  and  chivalry  belonging  to  his 
own  age  —  Marie  may  not  nave  heard  of  this  Anglo-Saxon 
poem ;  or  may  not  have  translated  it  because  it  was  the  work  of 
a  contemporary,  and  not  at  all  equal  in  poetic  merit  to  the  tales 
flf  knights  and  ogres  whicbAe  had  found  in  the  Welsh  and 
Armonc 

It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  po- 
pulation of  England  ever  had  any  traditional  history  or  fiction 
circulatinir  onmy  amouir  them.  They  were  not  in  the  social 
poaitioni^  wui  such^  could  aris^  or  be  preserved.  Emi- 
ffrants  oS  three  distinct  tribes,  without  a  common  home  or  common 
history  in  their  native  localities,  and  scarcely  having  a  common 
dialect,  divided  among  themselves  in  their  new  abodes,  severed 
entirely  from  their  old,  overwhelmed  by  the  Danes,  and  8tu[fi- 
fied  by  the  monks,  they  could  not  well  have  retained  traditions 
from  their  original  country,  nor  have  formed  any  in  their  new. 
At  all  events,  the  total  change  of  religion  and  manners  after  they 
were  Christianised,  must  have  soon  suppressed,  as  belonging  to 
their  pagan  state,  all  story  or  lay  from  the  days  of  their  forefathers* 
It  was  expected,  on  the  discovery  of  Beowulf — and  some  san- 
guine antiquaries  still  cline  to  the  hope — that  a  great  mass  of 
Anfflo-Saxon  saga,  historicu  and  poetioal,  may  yet  be  discovered^ 
as  wis  poem  of  Beowulf  was,  among  the  manuscripts  of  our  great 
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libraries.  But  thb  terra  incogniia  of  Anglo-Saxoa  literatnrs 
has  never  been  seen.  The  laboun  of  oar  eminent  Anglo-Saxon 
sdiolars  have  discovered  nothing  tbat  can  be  said  to  approach 
the  German  or  Scandinavian  saga  literature  in  history  and 
fiction.*  A  few  homilies  and  scnptoral  paraphrases  in  Ab^o^ 
Saxon  have  been  published  hj  the  JESfirio  Society,  and  a  few 
clergymen  may  have  read  th^»  with  unbounded  wonder  thaA 
these  compositions  are  almost  as  good  as  they  could  have  prcK 
duced  themselves,  they  who  were  bom  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  piety  and  edification  will  not  pass  for  poetry  or 
intellectual  power.  In  the  meantime,  Beowulf  has  been  restored 
to  life  again,  only  to  be  swallowed  by  a  demon  more  formidable 
than  the  one  he  encounters  in  the  poem — llie  demon  who  feeda 
on  authors' — neglect 

A  fundamental  distinction,  we  conceive,  between  the  poetry 
of  the  bards,  scalds,  or  the  early  Germans,  and  that  of  the  trou« 
badours  and  trouvdres,  and  one  which  goes  fiur  towards  Settling 
the  question  of  their  respective  priority  or  (niginality,  is,  that  the 
compositions  of  the  former  are  altogether  objective  or  epic,  those 
of  the  latter  subjective  or  lyricf  Action,  exploits,  events,  doii^ 
and  sayings  of  real,  or  supposed  real  persons,  are  the  efementa 
of  the  compositions  of  the  bards,  scalds,  or  early  G^^mans.  They 
do  not  describe ;  they  relate  what  is  done,  or  said.  On  the  OoioH 
trary,  the  elements  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  and  troo*- 
v^res,  are  the  sentiments,  feelings,  reflections  of  the  persons,  op 
of  the  poet  himself, — love,  gaUaniry,  devotion,  passion,  and  the 
natural  or  conventional  movements  of  mind.  They  describe^ 
rather  than  relate.  In  their  Chansons  de  Grestes  even  ainl  Bo« 
mans  de  Chevalrie,  although  the  story  and  events  are  objective^ 
the  subjective  element  is  always  predominant.  To  illustrate 
some  passion  or  affection,  some  sentiment  of  love,  devoticm,  cr 
chivalrous  feeUi^,  to  exalt  some  heroic  character  by  the  desGrip*^ 
tion  of  his  deeds  and  virtues,  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  inckleBt 
or  action  described.    In  the  poetry  oi  tiie  oth^  more  rude,  and 

*  A  more  favourable  <^inion  of  Beowulf  and  of  Anglo-Sa^ou 
Hterature  Will  be  found  in  £d.  Rev.,  Na  166. 

t  Humboldt  has  noticed  this  tendency  to  objective  oontemplatton, 
as  belonging  to  tiie  German  nations,  and  characterising  the  earttesi 
poetry  of  tl^  middle  ages.  '  Many  and  varied  as  are  its  points  of 
^  contact  with  the  romanesque  poetry  of  the  Provengals,  yet  its  true 
*  Germanic  principle  can  never  be  mistaken/  —  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  p.  32, 
Weber  does  not  suppose  the  Teutonic  romances  to  have  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  troubadours  and  trouv^res,  until  the  century  and  a 
half,  which  intervene  from  the  year  1150  to  the  rdgn  of  Rodofph  of 
Hapsburgh :  whose  accession  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  German 
poetiy. 
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therefcwe  jmbaUy  paoi^  andfint  daae,  as  in  the  Niebelungeii 
and  Uie  Scandiiuman  saga,  there  is  nothing  sub-understood  i 
there  is  no  statement,  no  r^ection,  no  feeUng,  either  in  the 
hero  or  the  poet  All  is  narrative.  Men  and  their  deeds,  C(m«- 
fiisteiit  or  inconsistent,  virtuous  or  viciousi,  great  or  mean,  are 
jfretexkied  in  oral  traditionary  legends,  in  a  narration  of  what  is 
doing,  not  in  a  deeeripti<m  of  what  has  been  done,  and  without 
anj  seatim^it  larking  uhder  it,  or  any  purpose  c^  suggesting 
sentiment  or  veflecticm.  Many  cycles  of  compbations,  diose 
vslative  to  AjrUnir  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  to 
ike  Holy  Graal,  and  to  Chariemagne  and  h»  peers,  are  admitted 
to  have  been  rude  objective  tales,  and  probably  nowise  connected 
with  diivafarv  and  Christianity,  in  i&eir  primitive  traditicmal 
state :  But  they  w^re  taken  up  by  the  later  and  more  refined 
troubadours  and  minne-sangers,  and  Christianised,  civilised,  and 
worked  up  into  romances,  illustrating  the  sentiments  of  love^ 
devotion,  and  chivalry,  which  belong  to  the  subjective  poetry 
of  a  later  and  more  advanced  state.  Traditional  poetry,  in 
diort,  that  has  to  be  delivered  orally  from  generation  to  gene^ 
ration,  must  be  objective.  The  deed,  or  wora,  is  the  &ct  to  be 
remembered.  The  sentim^itof  the  person,  whetiier  arising 
from  or  giving  rise  to  the  deed  or  word,  is  but  a  secondaij^, 
unimportant  accessory  to  the  main  fact  to  be  transmitted.  la 
a  state  q£  society  in  which  poetry  or  histoiy  should  be  preserved 
by  oral  tradition  only,  subjective  poetry  could  scarcely  exist 
It  seems  to  bdong  naturally  to  a  kter  devekqmient  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  and,  acconSngly,  troubadours  and  trouvdres,  as  a  class, 
belong,  we  apprehend,  to  a  later  period  than  the  class  of  bards 
and  sodds. 

None  of  the  poetry  of  the  Proven9al  troubadours  can  be 
ascribed,  according  to  M.  de  La  Bue,  to  an  earlier  periods 
although  the  subjects  may  relate  to  earlier  events,  than  the 
eleventh  century.  M.  Fauiiel  seems  unwillingly  driven  to 
the  same  conclusion.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  first  vcdume 
is  occupied  witii  an  analyMs  of  the  Niebdungen,  and  of 
Walter  of  Aquitaine,  a  Latin  poem,  of  which  the  localities,  the 
court  of  Attila,  and  the  fiorest  of  the  Yosges,  and  the  names  of 
Ounther,  Hagen,  and  Walter,  connect  it  wHh  the  Niebe- 
hmgen.  M.  Fauriel  considers  this  poem  of  Walter  to  have 
been  originally  composed  in  tiie  seventh  century,  in  the  bar- 
barous Latin  in  which  alone  it  exists  in  manuscript,  and  from 
hence  oondndes  that  the  poem  of  the  Niebelungen — 'having  some 
points  of  its  subject,  localities,  and  personages,  in  common  with 
this  Latin  poem  ^- has  also  been  ori^nally  composed  in  Latin, 
hoBk  wUch  the  aiKuent  Gennan  Niebehuigen  is  but  a  transla- 
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tioD.  Moreover,  this  barbarous  Latin  poem  of  Walter  of 
Aquitaine  contains  a  few  words,  about  a  dozen,  of  which  two 
only  are  Teutonic,  two  are  Celtic,,  while  the  others  are  of  un- 
known origin  and  meaning,  and  must  be  derived  from  some  of 
the  original  dialects  of  the  south  of  Gbtul.  There  is  bemdes, 
according  to  M.  Fauriel,  a  form  of  locution  and  phraseology 
belonging  to  the  languages  of  the  south  of  Europe  in  this  Latin 
poem,  which  show  the  author  to  have  been  an  Italian,  Spaniard, 
or  native  of  the  land  of  the  troubadours  south  of  the  Loire. 
Assuming  the  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  to  have  also  been  com- 
posed originally  in  the  same  barbarous  Latin,  M.  Faurid  cboms 
it,  and  all  the  poetic  literature  of  the  Teutonic  «id  Scandinavian 
bards,  scalds,  and  minuensangers,  for  his  Provencal  troubadours. 
We  cannot  clearly  see  the  stepping-stones  on  which  M«  Fauriel 
walks  dry  shod  so  triumphanuy  to  this  conclusion.  It  seems 
quite  as  possible  that  this  Latin  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine 
may  be  a  translation,  and  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
irom  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  into  Latin,  as  that  the  Niebe- 
lungen should  be  a  translation  from  the  Latin  into  the 
Teutonic  A  further  circumstance  in  favour  of  tUs  possibility 
is  the  fact,  that  we  actually  have  this  story  of  Walter  ii 
Aquitaine  in  a  Teutonic  dialect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  Icelandic  Yilkina  saga,  but  in  a  version  somewhat  different. 
Instead  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine  it  is  Walter  of  Yaskastun, 
sister^s  son  of  King  Ermanric,  who  is  the  hero.  The  Yilkina 
saga  is  considered  to  be  a  compilation  made  about  1250,  by 
Older  of  King  Hacon  Haconson,  who  employed  Biom  to  collect 
and  translate  into  Norse  or  Icelandic,  for  his  amusement,  the 
tales  or  saga  of  other  countries.  Biom,  in  his  preface, 
declares  that  some  part  of  the  Yilkina  saga  is  deriveid  from 
popular  lays  in  his  own  tongue,  and  the  greater  part  from 
German  authorities.  The  Yilkina  saga  gives  the  whole  cycle 
of  the  Teutonic  saga,  as  the  Yolsunga.saga  and  Edda  give  the 
more  rude  and  ancient  northern  saga,  concerning  the  Niebe- 
lungen, —  and  they  are  the  materials  firom  which  meX  poem  has 
.  been  constructed.  Walter,  the  nephew  of  Ermanric,  flies  with 
Hildegund  and  her  treasures  from  Attila's  court,  where  Walter 
had  been  sent  as  an  hostage,  slays  those  who  attack  him  in  his 
flight,  puts  out  the  eye  of  Hagen ;  and  this  episode  in  the  Yilkina 
saga  agrees,  in  the  main  circumstances,  with  the  story  of  the 
Latin  poem.  The  same  story  of  Walter  eloping  with  Helgunda 
is  found  in  Polish,  in  a  chronicle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  show,  by  some  sort  of  appro- 
priate or  direct  evidence,  that  this  Latin  poem  is  the  original, 
and  not  a  translation  from  a  Grothio  (urigmal,  before  buuding 
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upon  it  so  lofty  a  theory  as  that  all  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian^ 
Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Belpc,  Celtic,  Welsh,  Armorican  lays, 
saga,  legends,  or  traditionary  literature,  were  first  produced  in 
L^n  by  troubadours  or  their  predecessors  south  of  the  Loire, 
and  then  copied,  trandated,  or  imitated  into  those  languages  in 
which  alone  they  now  exist. 

It  is  but  a  parish  dispute  in  the  domain  of  literature,  whether 
tiie  troubadours  or  the  trouvdres  were  the  most  ancient  They 
were  bodi  the  same  class  of  contemporary  poets,  composing  in 
the  same  spirit  and  strain  of  subjective  or  lyric  poetrv,  and  in 
cognate  dialects;  both  claim  William  IX.,  Duke  of  Gwenne  and 
Count  of  Poitou,  as  the  chief  and  earliest  of  their  craft ;  and  the 
same  poets  indeed  often  used  the  langue  ioc  or  langue  doil  itt- 
diffisrently ;  and  were,  in  fact,  both  troubadours  and  trouv^ves. 
William  IX.  was  bom  about  1071 :  he  declined  to  join  the  first 
drosade  of  1095;  but  was  induced,  apparently  from  public 
opinion  requiring  it  of  him  as  a  point  of  honour,  to  assume  the 
cn>S8  in  the  second  crusade  of  1101.  He  has  left  a  poem> 
bidding  adieu  to  his  infant  son  and  his  dominions :  if  there  be 
litde  poetical  spirit  and  no  reUgious  enthusiasm  in  it,  there  is 
jDoch  eood  sense  and  good  feeling  in  his  foreseeing  the  evils  that 
might  oefall  his  child  and  his  people  by  his  absence,  and  in  de- 
ploring the  loss  of  all  his  worldly  comforts.  He  returned  in 
1114,  and  died  in  1127.  He  was  the  grandfather,  of  Eleanor, 
who  w^  first  married  to  Louis  YII.  of  France,  in  1 137,  and 
divorced  by  that  monarch  for  infidelity  to  his  bed  in  1152 ;  and 
who,  in  the  same  year,  carried  her  mature  charms,  and  the  ex- 
tensive heritages  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  into  the  arms  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  II.  of  England.  William  of  Malmsbury  speaks  <^  this 
William  IX.  as  an  infidel — probably  from  his  aversion  to  the 
popular  movement  of  the  Crusades — and  as  believing  neither  in 
QsiA  nor  Providence,  but  full  of  wit  and  jokes.  According  to 
Ordericus  Vitalis  he  was  brave,  surpassed  in  bufibonery  even 
professional  buffoons,  and  was  addicted  to  wcHoen  and  sensual 
pleasures.  He  was  evidently  not  the  first  nor  the  best  of  trouba- 
dours, in  any  sense ;  but  it  happens  that  eiffht  pieces  of  his,  still 
extant,  are  our  earliest  specimens  of  troubaaour  poetry.  One  is 
the  lament,  already  mentioned ;  the  others  are  partly  licentious, 
partly  tender  and  sentimental  In  these  may  be  traced  the  germ 
of  the  sentimental  love  songs,  and  of  that  strain  of  exaggerated 
feeling  of  devotion  to  the  diosen  fair  one  of  the  imagination, 
which  became  tiie  characteristic  spirit  of  troubadour  poetry, 
and  indeed  of  almost  all  imaginative  production  in  French  or 
Italian  literature,  down  to  m^m  times. 
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Tbe  profefl&ioiial  troubadours  and  troavdres  Tf  ere  the 
class  of  iJieir  times.  They  were  attended  by  an  inferior  class, 
called  jongleurs^  or  joculatores;  and  in  this  class  were  compre- 
hended mimes^  and  histrions,  gleemen,  nrasidans,  bnfifoons,  — also 
conteursy  diseors^  arpeuis,  mnustrdb,  dancers,  showmen^ 
fortune-tellers,  and,  as  John  of  Salisbury  (De  nugis  Curialiom) 
sums  up  the  list,  ^  makfici,  et  tota  joeulatorum  soena.'  Thia  in- 
ferior class  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  troubadcmrSb  Tke 
troubadour  was  the  companion  jmd  guest  of  lords  and  ladies 
at  the  little  courts  of  the  noUes;  was  rewarded  by  gifts  of 
acmour,  jewels^  dresses,  horses,  offices,  land,  and  even  kni^h^- 
hood,  and  by  the  &your  and  love  of  noUe  dames.  The  joculator 
was  paid  in  money  for  his  entertainment  He  was  a  neeessaij 
attendant  on  the  troubadour,  because  yoiee  is  not  always  aa 
attendant  on  poetic  talent.  The  troubadour  appears  to  have 
devoted  the  wmter  to  the  compoeition  of  new  lays,  and  to  have 
set  out  in  sununer,  with  his  train  of  joculators  and  musicians^ 
on  a  round  of  virits  from  one  baronial  castle  to  another ;  aaiL 
while  he  entertained  its  lords  and  ladies  with  his  new  oomposl- 
ti<ms,  chiefly  short  lyrical  pieces  in.  praise  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  was  devoted,  his  jongleur  entertained  the  hall,  the  retaineisi, 
officers  of  the  housdiold,  and  hired  men-at-arms,  with  coaur 
poations  of  a  less  refined,  and  what  was  considered  a  move 
vulgar  cast,  sodi  as  chauBons  de  gestes,  romances,  ballads, 
&hliaux :  at  the  same  time,  the  mime,  buflfoon,  and  musidaa 
ware  probably  amusing  the  herd  in  the  court-yard  with  tridca^ 
practical  joke^  and  dances.  In  all  stages  of  society  this*is  the 
natural  divinon  of  labour  in  the  amusing  arts:  practically  it  is  so 
now  as  well  as  in  the  12th  century,  although  the  difibrentxlasses 
do  not  work  together  in  one  company  at  present.  The  jougieur 
was  indeed  himself  a  poet,  though,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  moce 
vulgar  caste  than  the  troubadour :  not  but  that  they  often  ex- 
changed parts — the  jougieur  adopting  the  appropriate  style  and 
subjects  of  the  troubadour,  and  the  troubadour  composing  pieces 
in  the  jougieur  strain.  Ultimately  the  two  chssefl  became  bWded 
together ;  or  rather  the  style,  subjects,  and  compositions  of  the 
troubadours  being  conventional  and  turning  upon  exaggerated 
sentiments  of  devotum  to  die  fidr,  became  trite  and  wearisoma 
as  soon  as  the  manners  and  ideas  of  chivalry  passed  away,  and 
tiie  more  natural  performances  of  the  jongleurs  took  thdr  placeu 

All  poems  of  action  and  of  real.life  were  called  nrventet:  while 
the  chanzoM  or  Provencal  canzoni  breathed  forth  their  homage 
to  a  dame  cPammir,  often  an  imaginary  personage,  and  addressed 
under  some  fantastic  name  as  va%  diject  of  poetical  adoration. 
These  last  appear  to  have  been  the  compositions  most  esteemed 
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by  the  hi^ber  ralbka.  As  long  aa  this  Bingnbur  taste  prevailed^ 
no  men  of  letters  ever  enjoyed  mofe  social  distinction  than  the 
tioubiuloare  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Kings,  nobles,  and  dergy 
held  it  an  honoor  to  be  tronbadours ;  or,  if  nature  had  denied  to 
them  the  talents,  to  be  reckoned  the-libend  patrons  of  the  pro- 
fession. William  IX.  dnke  of  Ghuenne,  Alf^onio  IL  kii^  of 
Aragon,  and  Biohard  I.  of  England,  were  troabadoars.  Foulqnes, 
bishop  of  Thoulooae,  on  whom  history  has  oonfecred  the  UnenTi*» 
able  reputation  of  having  instigated  the  Uoody  crusade,  against 
the  Albigenses,  was  first  a  priest,  then  a  professional  jougleor 
and  troubadour, — and  he  returned  afterwards  to  his  first  pro^ 
tomoo^  without^  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  -speedy  promotion 
to  a  se^  having  suffered  any  derogation  in  public  opinion* 
Henry  II#  <^  England,  and  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Gnienne,  who 
•eems  to  have  inherited  a  taste  for  poetry,  as  well  as  other 
tastes  less  conunendable,  from  her  grandfather  William  IX*, 
the  eacliest  troubadour,  were  great  patrons  of  the  professors  of 
the  gay  science-  The  first  experiments  with  the  Northern 
French,  as  a  poetic  language,  nearly  ccnnoide  with  their  enter- 
tainment of  Bernard  de  Ventadoor  and  others  in  their  court. 
There  was  no  paesion  among  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  so  pre- 
-vaLmt  in  the  twdfth  oentury,  as  the  ambition  of  being  cder 
bfated  in  the  lays  of  some  troubadour  of  widespread  fame* 
It  was  the  only  road  to  notoriety  in  an  age  when  ladies 
were  nether  less  cbarming,  nor  less  vain  than  now ;  and  when 
operas^  court  balls,  the  Morning  Post,  the  book  of  beauty,  the 
sculptor's  bust,  and  the  portrait  painter's  canvas,  as  yet  were 
not.  The  troubadour  alime  had  to  do  what,  in  our  days,  aU 
these  means  of  obtwiing  its  meed  of  tame  for  pre-^emin^ice 
in  beaaty  or  in  fashion  can  soareely  aocomfdish  to  the  satis- 
ibotion  of  the  parties  The  troubadour,  like  the  knight,  dedft* 
Gated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  ladv ;  and  tortured  his  inge? 
Bttity  for  new  and  strikmg  descriptions  of  the  condition  to 
whidk  he  waa  reduced  by  the  idolatry  of  his  blinding  and 
devoufing  love.  The  false  positioii  of  the  poet  naturaUy  pfo«> 
duced  an  artificial  poetry.  Over-«trained  sentknents,  far^-letehed 
thoughts,  extravagance  of  feeling  and  expresson,  were  woven 
into  lyrical  poems.  Conceits^  difficult  versificaticm,  obaeure» 
Ugb-sQuading  phraseology,  were  necessarily  resorted  to  where 
there  was  no  natural  fSec^ng  or  poetical  subject  This  was  the 
extravagimt  taste  of  the  literature  of  his  times,  which  Cervantes 
held  up  to  ridicule  in  Don  Quixote  and  his  Dulcinea«  It  was 
not  kn^t-enantry  in  real  life — which  had  long  been  extinct 
and  foigotten — but  its  influence  in  litemtore,  which  stiU  was 
Uk,  that  he  attacked.  This  inflomce  has  been  CMrried  down 
almost  to  th^  present  age.    Amcmg  the  haK>es  and  heroines 
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of  the  xioyels  written  for  our  grandmothers,  love  was  slill  the 
moYing  power  of  all  human  action :  inflated  sentiment,  conven- 
tional feeling,  and  the  exaggerated  woes  and  joys  of  love  re- 
mained the  current  coin  of  this  domain  of  literature,  and  passed 
for  more  than  they  were  worth.  The  popular  meaning  of  the 
words — romantic  and  romancing — will  remain  an  evidence,  as 
long  as  the  language  lasts,  of  the  length  th^se  compositions 
went  in  their  abuse  of  public  credulity  and  public  taste. 

The  productions  of  tne  jougleurs,  their  bftUads,  and  outward 
pictures  of  stirring  life,  which  were  intended  for  the  unsophis- 
ticated taste  of  the  lower  orders,  have  proved  more  natural,  and 
far  more  suitable  to  the  permanent  taste  of  all  dasses,  than  the 
sentimental  and  lyrical  pieces  of  their  supposed  superiors.  It 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the  jongleur  is  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  scald,  and  Ins  ballads,  romances,  chansons  de 
gestes,  the  equivalents  of  the  saga,  only  adapted  to  a  different 
and  more  advanced  state  of  society ;  b^g  objective  poetry  in 
contradistinction  to  the  subjective  poetry  of  the  troubadour. 
But,  on  closer  examination,  we  find  this  essential  difference. 
Narrative,  exploit,  adventure,  real  or  imaginary,  persons  and 
actions,  are  common  to  the  compositions  of  both.  But  those  of 
the  scald  are  purely  objective,  and  without  reference  to  cause 
or  result,  to  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  action  or  character, 
— without  reflection,  or  sentiment,  or  moral  from  actor  or  author. 
Action  only  is  related  by  him.  While  in  those  of  the  jongleur 
the  objective  is  always  subservient  to  the  subjective.  His  story 
is  a  romance  of  love,  or  of  piety,  or  of  knightly  gallantry  and 
devotedness  to  the  lady  or  samt,  or  to  his  own  fame  and  honour. 
It  is  sentiment  in  boots  and  spurs. 

The  troubadours  and  trouvdres  appear  to  have  been  in  their 
most  flourishing  state  about  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Attended  by  their  jou^eurs,  they  were  then  the  favoured  guests 
of  kings  and  nobles.  Besides  the  country  on  either  side  of  the 
Loire,  they  frequented  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Cata- 
lonia, and  Aragon.  About  1152  they  visited  Normandy  and 
England.  In  1 162  they  received  Frederick  L  at  Turin,  who  re- 
paid them  by  his  praises  of  lo  cantar  Provensalles.  A  little 
later,  the  marriage  of  king  Emerick  with  Constance,  daughter 
of  Alphonso  IL,  raised  up  a  friendly  court  in  Hun&rary.  But 
in  Germany  the  court  language  was  different :  and  the  pubKo 
favour  was  pre-occupied  by  an  equivalent  class,  the  minne- 
lingers,  of  a  ruder  taste  but  much  more  natural.  Against 
these  obstacles  the  elaborate  refinements  of  the  troul^our 
poetry  could  make  but  feeble  way.  Within  their  own  pro- 
vinces, however,  the  troubadours  of  this  age  reigned  supreme. 
They  bad  meetings  and  societies,  like  those  of  the  knights  lat 
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tonmamentfl,  for  detenmning  that  own  merits^  and  questions 
in  love  and  poesjr ;  «id  the  Arcadian  academies  still  lingering 
in  Italy,  in  .which  laurel  crowns  are  awarded  for  poetical  affect- 
ations, are  derived  from  the  similar  institutions  of  the  troubadours 
and  trouv&res  at  Thoulouse,  Puy  Sainte  Marie,  and  Cambraj. 
The  compoffltions  celebrated  at  those  meetings  were  poems  of 
chivalrous  love  and  sentimental  gallantry,  pastorals,  serenades, 
aubades,  and  {such  lyric  effusions  as  suited,  and  indeed  were 
only  intelligiUe  to,  an  artificial  sendibility  created  by  what  it 
fed  on.  These  alone  were  dignified  with  tibe  character  of  verse. 
Epic  compositions,  although  in  metre,  were  called  prose*  Dante, 
in  speaking  of  the  shade  of  the  troubadour,  Arnaud  Daniel^ 
proclaims  ms  superiority  to  all  other  troubadours  in  every  kind 
of  composition: — 

'  Versi  d*  amore  e  prose  di  romonzi, 
Soverchio  tutti  e  lascia  dir  gli  sciocchiy 
Che  quel  di  Limosin  credon  che  avanzi ;  * 

and  M.  Fauriel  informs  us  that  the  word  prosa  is  still  implied, 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  to  Ixdlads,  and  poems  of 
action  really  in  verse.  The  Limousin  poet»  whom  Duite  says 
fools  prefer  to  Arnaud  Daniel,  is  Guiraud  de  BorneiL  Dante, 
in  another  work,  ^  De  Yulgari  Eloquio,'  calls  the  three  troubar 
dours,  Arnaud  Daniel,  Guiraud  de  Bomeil,  and  Bertran  de  Bom, 
three  most  illustrious  poets  in  three  different  ways — circ^  qu«» 
sola  (scilicet  armorum  probitatem,  amoris  ascensionem,  et  direc- 
tionem  voluntatb)  si  bene  recolimus,  illustres  viros  invenimus  vul- 
sariter  poetasse,  scilicet,  Beltramum  de  Bomio  arma,  Amaldum 
I)anielum  amorem,  Giraldum  de  Bomello  rectitudinem.  This 
triumvirate  of  illustrious  troubadours  flourished  between  1175 
and  1220.  Petrarch  calls  Amauld  Daniel,  the  great  master  of 
love  —  ranking  Arnaud  de  Marveil,  as  t?  men  famoeo  AmoUo. 
According  to  Benvenuto  dTmola,  he  borrowed  from  him 
and  not  irom  Dante,  one  of  his  forms  of  versification  —  a  quo, 
scilicet  Amaldo  Danielo,  Petrarcha  fatebatur  sponte  ee  accepisse 
modum  et  stilum  cantilenas  de  quatuor  lythmis,  non  a  Dante. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  sextines.  The  merit,  however,  q£  this 
first  of  troubadours  consisted,  according  to  M.  Diez,  in  exag- 

S rated  expression  of  sentiment,  far-fetched  allusion,  and  difficult 
ymes  and  forms  of  verse :  what  remains  of  him  is  so  poor,  that 
Sismondi  thinks  his  best  pieces  must  have  been  lost.  There 
was  something,  however,  in  the  mind  of  Petrarch  congenial  to 
such  a  school  We  find  the  parallel  to  his  love  for  Laura  in  the 
still  more  exaggerated  passion  of  the  troubadour,  Jaufre  Budal, 
prince  of  Blaya,  about  1170,  for  a  countess  of  Tripolis,  whom 
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he  had  never  seen.    He  knew  her  only  from  the  rqx>rt8  of  pil- 
grimB,  who,  on  their  return  from  Antioch,  were  fiill  of  the 
praises  of  her  goodness  and  beauty.   NotMng  daunted,  he  assumed 
the  cross  from  a  desire  to  set  eyes  on  the  unseen  object  of  his 
ardent  love ;  embarked/ and  arrived  at  Tripolis  —  but  only  to  see 
her,  and  expire  in  the  extasy  of  his  fimtastic  passion  I  Emotion, 
sentiment,  and  passion,  it  may  however  be  observed,  may  be 
very  real  and  intense,  even  when  not  natural     They  are  not  less 
etrong  because  they  are  nourished  by  imagination.     If  acquired 
tastes  and  habits  obtain  the  greatest  influence  over  our  physical 
constitution,  we  may  expect  to  find  our  intellectual  constitution 
submitting  to  the  same  law.   An  acquired  spirit,  t<Mie,  or  school 
of  feeling  and  ihinldng,  which  all  men  of  equal  culture  in  all 
ages  cannot  enter  into  and  sympathise  with,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  natural.     It  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  powerful 
and  enduring;    though   pretty   sure   to   run  itself  out,  lose 
itself  in  a  waste,  or  end  in  the  ridiculous.     About  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the   obscure,  mystical,  and  excessive 
in  sentiment  and  expression,  had  apparently  reached  this  goaL 
Gniraud  de  Bomeil,  the  one  least  praised  above  by  Dante  and 
who  flourished  about  1160,  began  in  the  obscure  style;  but 
he  had  afterwards  the  sense  to  renounce  it,  and  defend  the 
simple  and  intelligible.     He  ventured  to  asseii; '  that  <i  lay  has 
'  no  merit  if  all  the  world  cannot  understand  it,  and  that  an 
'easy,  simple  lay  conceals  more  art  than   it  displays.^    He 
vindicated  his  reformed   fkith  against  his  friend  Ignaura,  who 
maintained,*  in  a  tenzone,  the  superiority  of  the  obscure. 

Bertran  de  Bom,  the  third  in  Dante's  triumvirate  of  illus- 
trious troubadours,  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet ;  and  although 
his  baronial  ohat^n  and  territory  were  unimportant,  he  w», 
by  force  of  individual  character,  an  historical  personage.  Sis- 
mondi  calls  him  the  Tyrtaeus  of  the  Middle  Ages :  To  him, 
and  his  influence  over  the  young  prince  Henry,  son  of  pur 
Henry  IL,  are  ascribed  the  fends  and  wars  between  the  bon 
and  father,  which  began  in  1172  and  only  ended  when  the 
prince  died  of  a  fever  in  1183 ; — full  of  sorrow  and  remorse  for 
his  conduct  to  a  father,  to  whom  he  was  preparing  to  give 
battle  when  he  fell  ill.  Bertran  de  Bom  is  placed  in  hell  by 
Dante,  and  is  represented  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  by  way 
of  lantern,  as  a  fit  punishment  for  having  divided  the  son  and 
father  by  his  pernicious  counsels.  He  appears  to  have  lived  on 
an  intimate  fboting  with  the  sons  of  Henry  11. ;  for,  in  his 
poems,  the  usual  name  he  gives  Prince  Henry  is  '  IV^urinier,' 
tiie  sailor.  Godfrey  of  Brittany  he  calls  ^  Bassa,'  a  nickname 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  known ;  and  Bichard,  *  Oc  e  no/ 
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or  ^Yes  and  no,' — the  qdIj  meaning  of  which  ia  Bcarcelj 
reoondleable  with  hia  worldrwide  title  of  the  Lion's  Heart.* 
Bertran  de  Bom  wrote  SirventeB  or  satires  and  invoca* 
tions  to  war,  as  well  as  Canzoni  or  lays  of  love ;  while  in  his 
life  he  represented  the  bold,  restless^  unprincq>led  baron  of  the 
twdfth  century.  Holding  his  petty  castle  as  proudly  and  stoutly 
as  kings  held  their  kingdoms,  and  caring  little  for  their  pleasure  or 
diapleasure,  he  was  ready,  by  his  sword  and  song,  to  incur  either, 
with  an  indifference  which  a  well-earned  self-confidence  and  a 
dicgointed  state  of  society  alone  could  give.  It  was  the  high 
and  palmy  state  of  the  troubadours  when  Bertran  de  Bom, 
Sore  de  Hautefort,  wrote  political  satires  against  Alphonso  H* 
of  Aragon,  and  defended  his  chateau  against  Henry  IL  of 
Ei^land. 

JDuring  the  succeeding  hundred  years  the  social  influence  of 
the  troubadours  was  on  the  wane.  Guirant  Kiquier,  who  Uved 
between  1250  and  1294,  laments  the  decline  of  his  order  in  public 
eatimatioD:  the  troubadours  were  now  confounded  with  jougleura 
and  buffoons;  and  in  a  poem  of  the  year  1278  ho  complains 
—  '  so  little  is  the  noble  art  of  poesy  now  esteemed,  that  it  is 
<  scarcely  desired,  tolerated,  or  listened  to.'  But  it  was  pro- 
bably tlie  advance  not  the  decline  of  public  taste  and  of  society 
in  £urope,  which  was  gradually  leaving  behind  it  the  troubar- 
dours  and  their  poetry.  From  the  breakmg  up  of  the  estates  of 
the  nobles  ruined  by  the  expense  of  the  Cmsades,  new  classes 
had  sprung  up,  and  a  greater  difiusion  of  property*  The  mag- 
nificent order  of  barons  with  extensive  territories,  surrounded 
in  their  castles  by  a  little  court,  and  indulging  in  the  forced 
tastes  and  ostentatious  puerilities,  in  which  power  so  often  seeks 
a  privilege  or  resource,  was  almost  extinguished ;  while  smaller 
proprietors,  whose  tastes  were  not  formed  in  any  exclusive 
school,  began  to  fill  the  enlarging  ranks.  The  jongleur,  who 
always  at  least  made  himself  understood,  would  now  naturally 
beccme  a  favourite,  rather  than  the  dark,  inflated,  and  lyrictu 
troubadour.  The  trouv&res  of  the  north  of  the  Loire  and  of 
Flanders  appear  in  general  to  have  preferred  what  was  intelli- 
l^le,  to  the  mysticiu  obscurity  of  the  troubadours :  they  cul- 
tivated ihefabUatu  more  than  the  canzatie:  perhaps  the  greater 
difllunon  of  wealth  and  property  brought  in  by  the  early  com- 
meroe  of  the  low  countries,  and  the  different  class  of  patrons 
»  I  ■      »  ■ 

^  Sismondi  has  published  two  copies  of  a  sirvenie  by  Richard  L, 
A.  IK  1 198,  in  the  second  year  of  his  captivity.  One  copy  is  in  the 
langne  doe ;  the  other  in  the  langue  doiL  Whether  one  or  both 
are  originals,  or  neither,  nobody  of  course  can  say. 
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raised  up  by  tbiB  diffbrion,  may  account  for  the  difference. 
M.  Dinaux,  speakin^of  the  difference  between  the  compositions 
of  the  trouvdres  of  Flanders  and  the  troubadours  of  Provence, 
says:  — 

^  Ces  demiers  chantaient  constamment  le  printemps,  les  fleurs,  se 
langaient  dans  les  r^ions  ^ther^es  k  Taide  d'un  style  boursoufle,  et  ne 
Bortaient  gu^res  d'un  cercle  d'id^es :  les  trouv^res,  au  contraire,  plus 
naturels,  meiileurs  peintres  de  T^poque,  chantaient,  ou  plutot  con- 
taient  bourgeoisement  Tanecdote  du  jour,  les  moeurs  du  couvent,  les 
aventures  d'amour,  enfin  tons  les  plaisirs  de  la  vie,  et  de  la  society : 
les  troubadours  ^taient  les  clcusiques  exagg^r^  du  moyen  age ;  les 
trouv^res  en  furent  les  romantiques  raisonnables.  H  ri^sulte  de  la  que 
les  uns  deviennent  parfois  noblement  ennuyeux,  tandis  que  Failure 
franche  et  roturiere  des  autres  plait  et  amuse  presque  toujours.' 

The  trouvSres,  in  short,  had  adopted  more  of  the  objective 
style  than  the  troubadours.  They  would  have  been  classed  by 
the  latter,  in  their  most  palmy  state,  with  their  jongleurs.  The 
influence,  by  which  the  petty  courts  of  the  twelfth  century 
created  and  supported  an  artificial  taste  in  poetry,  is  very  similar 
to  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  court  of  Louis  XI Y.  on  French 
literature.  Both  confined  thinking  and  feeling  in  composition 
within  a  certain  conventional  circle,  beyond  which  even  genius 
must  not  venture.  Within  this  conventional  circle  very  gifted 
men,  no  doubt,  thought — and  felt — and  wrote :  but  still  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  arbitrary  restraints ;  and  in  every  form  of  poetry, 
especially  in  the  drama,  they  were  almost  compelled  to  be  noble^ 
ment  ennuyeux.  The  French  mind  is  only  now  beginning  to 
overstep  this  chalk  circle.  But  the  voice  is  gone  forth ;  natural 
feeling  and  expression  have  been  heard ;  and  the  conceits,  ex- 
aggerated sentiments,  far-fetched  allusions,  and  mystical  obscurity 
of  the  lyrics  of  Amaud  Daniel,  Guiraud  de  Borneil,  and  Bertran 
de  Born,  though  once  admired  by  Dante  and  still  recommended 
by  M.  Fauriel,  will  scarcely  revive  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Provencal  troubadours. 


Art.  IL  —  The  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  till 
the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
London:  1846. 

XX AD  this  been  the  work  of  a  German  professor,  printed  on 
dingy  paper,  and  with  the  usual  amount  of  references  in 
close  type,  it  would  probably  ere  now  have  been  translated,  or 
adapted  for  the  English  market  As  a  home-production  we  are 
therefore  disposed  to  give  it  friendly  welcome.     Its  subject  is 
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one  of  singular  interest  to  the  scholar,  and  not  without  its  prac- 
tical value  for  readers  of  all  classes  :•  and  it  supplies  in  some 
measure  a  void  in  our  historical  literature* 

Mr.  Sharpe  is  well  known  for  his  proficiency  in  some  of  the 
abstruser  departments  of  philolosy,  and  for  his  contributions  to 
the  studies  of  hieroglyphics  and  numismatics*  His  acquaint- 
ance ¥rith  these  subjects  has  enabled  him  to  rest  his  present 
work  on  solid  foundations.  To  the  higher  qualities  of  the  his- 
torian he  makes  no  pretensions.  His  narrative  presents  no 
striking  portraitures  or  brilliant  scenes  to  delight  the  eye,  no 
profound  maxims  or  pregnant  summaries  to  linger  on  the 
memory.  He  is  content  to  tell  his  story  with  few  comments, 
and  he  is  clear  from  the  anathema  which  the  late  Mr.  Southey 
pronounced  against  philosophical  historians.  The  *  History  of 
*  f^ypt'  belongs  to  that  numerous  and  useful  class  of  manuals 
in  which  Germany  is  so  rich,  and  England  generally  so  barren, 
-^something  as  much  above  compilation,  as  beneath  the. excel- 
lence of  the  highest  art.  It  is,  however,  less  to  the  execution 
than  the  contents  of  the  work  that  we  purpose  drawing  our 
readers'  attention. 

European  powers  have  in  all  ages  coveted,  and  sometimes 
ccMitended  for,  the  Valley  of  the  Nue  as  a  province  or  an  ally. 
Within  a  few  days'  march  from  Asia,  within  a  few  days'  sail 
from  Europe,  I%ypt  has  shared  in  the  political  changes  of 
both  continents.  Even  when  under  fanatic  soldans  or  turbu- 
lent mamelukes  it  had  become  insecure  for  the  trader  and  the 
traveller  from  Frangistan,  and  after  Di  Grama's  discovery  had 
diverted  from  it  the  commerce  of  the  East,  Egypt  was  still  re- 
garded with  desire  by  the  merchant,  and  with  anxiety  by  the  states- 
man. And  now  that  it  is  once  more  open  to  peaceful  enterprise, 
and  is  become  a  high  road  to  *  Ophir  and  to  Inde,'  the  history 
of  its  past  fortunes  acquires  new  interest.  Its  associations  with 
Palestine,  the  cradle  of  religion,  and  with  Greece,  the  home  of 
art,  have  in  all  ages  rendered  Egypt  classical  ground  to  the  anti- 
quarian ;  and  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day,  headed 
by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius,  have  been  zealous  in  paying  their  dphrrpa 
to  the  land  whence  Herodotus  and  Plato  unbibed  knowledge. 
But,  besides  these  clfums  on  our  notice,  Egypt  presents  the  rare 
and  attractive  spectacle  of  political  regeneration.  It  has  had 
two  histories  in  the  past :  it  may  have  a  third  in  the  future- 
Alexandria  has  risen  from  its  ashes.  The  laws  have  resumed 
their  authority ;  and  the  stranger  may  journey  from  Pehisium 
to  SySne  with  no  more  personal  risk,  and  with  very  little  more 
inconvenience  than  he  encounters  between  Paris  and  Florence. 
The  capital  of  Egypt  has  once  again  its  wharves  and  arsenals,  — 
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ks  bonrfldcB  itaad  dldpe  of  war^  -^ita  sehools  and  manufecStorieay  vl 
motley  popblaftiokii  iadd  ^  s^mi^EuropeAii  Jobamcten  It^  i^et 
M  once  moPB  «  fiitttmiMi&'fioMSer)  iriio  (inlthriiiles  the  aHis  of  ^peai^ 
US'  Dtrenuotttdy  M  li«  >midnt&b«i  the  ^Mcipline  ^f  'the  ^cion^  '  Bb 
envoys  flde  'Meiei  dmdng  ibd  ^H^rp^  tSpl&maHque  of  ^Emrffpieia 
eomtB;  to  Jfetifei  'irref  aiiteiMted  by  the'«e{kr6iei^th^e0 'df 
Shu[<6i|^6tm'8«N(e«t^igttfttiM8^AtAb<<»^  driUcd  by  SXifotfesi 

4rfe6er9|  «s^''lftleJ<3oek«teti^MynduB,ihi6«ttgu^^ 
ideuoe'bf  tbd  We^to>047engtheattndftdoiik  ark  ea^mci^tl^ 
fiU^atmr^^^^hat'ofithe  Ptokmies,  htt»  been  «trelched'o¥et 
Syria  and  Greece :  and  if  Mehemet  Ali  should  be  the  founder 
of  a  dynabfy  less  durable  and  splendid  than  that  of  the  hfigtisd, 
it  ib  oidy*  beeanrae'  ke  enooont^rs  *  mightief  opposltes'  In  the 
thrcmes  iccA  <nvilisation  o(  Barope.  'Axis,  at  remote  intervidb 
(^  Hme^  Egypt  displays  corresponding  phenomena^  and  it  may 
ttot  be  nninsti^M^ve  to  consider  how  ftr  th^  erents  narrated 
by  Mr.  ^larpe  foreefaadow  the  destinies  of  JE)gypt  m*  the  ntneH 
t^ieoth  eentui^f ;         ; 

^   ^e  iMtteedonian ' kingdoms^  among  whidi  Egypt  'Vif9t&  *iise 
me^  powerfnl,  hate  receired  too  little  attention  from  historians* 
Until'  tho'^pearanoe  of  lite  volnme  before  ns^  no  woirkiii  tntc  - 
langua^  hadibeeii  demoted  to  the  era  of  tiie  Ptolemies  '  Dr. 
Gillies/  in  ^the  laMer  volumes  of  his  history  c^  Greece^  gi*e^ 
^mlya  meagre  Mtline  of  tfaor  reigns,  and  that  onrtiine  is  almoBt 
ibrffotten*     The  learned  worics  of  Matter  and  Droysen  are 
Mt&  known  in  England;  and  we  find  no-  refermee  to  either  of 
ttem  in  Mr.   Shaq^e's  pages*    Bat  the  essay  of  M.  Matter 
^bebngs    to  the  -  history   <^  literature  and   philosophy ;   and, 
aitkongh  Droynen's  learning  is  extensive,  and  his  views  original, 
IttS  manner  is  cmnbrous  and  UBattiactive. 
'  '  Yet,  except  the  history  of  Rome  itself  «-^ '  in  which,  as  rivers 
•^  flow  into  the  sea,  the  history  of  all  die  nations  of  antiquity 
•<' around  the  Mediterranean  terminate  ^ «— no  records  of  the 
ancient  world  are  more  replete  with  instruction  and  interest 
'tinm  those'  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria.    No  religion,  short  of  the 
primitive  worship  of  the  Patriarchs,  is  so  old  — no  philosophy^ 
short  of  the  >scholastiO)  is  so  alKed  to  modem  systems,  as  the 
'  Tiinal  and  dootrines  of  the  pnests*of  Thebes  and  the  prcrfSessors 
of  die  Museonk    The  annals  of  Egypt  are  indeed  the  alpha  and 
the  omega  of  ancient  civilisation^     That  they  should  have  been 
hitherto  areilooked,  arises  peihapB  from  the  very  limited  range 
of  our  studiea  in  aneient  iuatory.    At  schools,  if  taught  at  m, 
it  IS  taught  from  some  meagre  abridgement :  at  the  Univermties 
it  serves  to  ducidate  a  Greek  play,  or  a  book  of  Thucydides. 
No  prizes .  reward  proficieii^ :  no  profesBorships  are  salaried  for 
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M  Boi)#.  ior  Gdttinge»4  B«t,  oft  all  the  .oouiaes  i  noinjmlly.  opm 
m  t^-lie^ttnre  rooioA^^  the  Uoker^tiee^  tb^l  o»)tIie  JiUgtsat  Immi 
lieen  ibi .mwy  jroars  tbe  stalest^  flatttesVrand  moat  uftprofitnU^t 

oileaee  w  tb^  mmfaer  of  iuapicaiitd  for  dawoal  b(mcM9>  the  fieid 
^T  8001091;  bistotfy  will  no.  longer  be  fu^Eered  tit/  U^i  ^Itog^tiheK 
^fUloW'inlboce  'Mmiimrieftof 80imdld$riiiiBg.elidse]igk)w 

f'tetiOB*  *■  "  I  >  ' ,  1  '   1.(1.    *   '•  '-^ 

/TlBoGdntlf,  indeed,  tbe  works  of  the  BMlop  of  ^rfDJa^idV^ 

•fir.  Arnold^  and  Mr.  Grote  have  in  aone  «ioaiwe  rsedefemed  u$ 

iboni.tbfe  reproach  of  produwig  no  successor  to  jQibben  «-7Thi«(ir 

telf  tll€(ifinst>  with  tbe  splendid  exception  Of  BalBiffh;tt(]t  ddato^ 

iBlrale  ibe  oipabilities  of  ancient  Mstorj.    Bui  of  wesQ  .nMterly 

■WfStoksriDiu  Thirlwall's  alone  waa  in  aiij7<  respect  the^firiit  'OJT 

tmirerrity  studies ;  and  it  was  originally  put  fortbrbjf  a  fASTOte 

aflveatoror*  eaii  not  fiom  the  uniy^nitj  prms^    iNeatfy  W^ij 

yeitoB  atf6  tbef  resent  learned  Ardideacon  of  XieWDirOOiaGqMtred^i^ 

JbiS|MreAie6'tottbe  PbikJogical  Museum^ouvlib^importatiotft 

ft^m  G^nnluai^!  wilii  die  paucity  of  oiur  ho«ief{irodtiQtioQ64 ,  Th^ 

redaarky  witfa  liittle  qualification,  mi^t.be  irepeaMd  mow*  i  W0 

hsT^eaticelleftt' machinery  for  the  par|)Oee-*-*^at< least /weiaxe.icld 

io-^bat  no  corresponding  results*    Itis  naionljyion  Qoi»paiuig 

ofO'liistorical  scholarship  with  that  of  Oennanyithitiihe^iolnpaijh 

son  is  mortifying:  the^ameis  theoaae  with  Fmnce*''  Although 

France  id  not  the  soil  on  which  olaasical  litaratore^blis  hitherto  been 

most  SQCcealtully  eoUivated,  yet  history  has  of  lateasstuned  therre 

an  almost  scientific  form^  aad,<Maibsf great  questions  of  colonial- 

tio*>  finance  and  inteniaticNaal  traffic^  tbe.j:^d0Mrcbi4»f'anfiqiCLity 

hlive  been  brought  to  besar  diuectly  «n  our'own.4imeB.    If  the  old 

almanadk  aystem  and  ita  ' Fianda  Moore/  the  fftgrdhaa^  end 

enterlainiog  Plutarch,  are  to  be  considered  aa  pM.  aside,  dvlel- 

figtntgoidea  to  the  li^  of  anoient  phenomena  iind.theMideaAtof 

ancicBd  institutiona  must  be  found  for  us  in  hia  robsL.    If 

Mr«  Sharpe  has  net  aocomjflisted  all  diat  beg^  to  be  demaoded 

in  this 'department,  faei  hAs  at  least^sunpliedius  iwidi*  a  good 

example,  ami  witk  a  usefid  manual. of;  diitti  fop'OempMisoik  and 

qaecuial&<>n«. .         '        '>         •  in 

Tbe  history  of  «ncient  Egyfit  reeolMs  itsdf  bla  three  por- 
tions <*^th<i  etiotitali  period  ^.  eaales^  tlieiHcUaBie«era  of  die 
Ptolemies^  atid.  the  dedifte  and- decay m of- the  H^oeBitry  as  a 
Botoaa  j)h)tinoe«  The  .fitsti  ^f  Jkheae  neiiedbi  the  native  hierar- 
^•aai^iti.  prieitTii|ig%i4a>.treatedMl^  iMn'£harpe  as  intro- 
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ductory  to  his  proper  subject,  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagidas.     The 
latter  of  them  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  opinions  than  to 
that  of  events.     We  shall  follow  our  author's  arrangement,  and 
briefly  glancing  at  the  oriental  groundwork  of  the  Egyptian 
mind  and  polity  —  which  never  quite  disappeared,  and  often 
resumed  an  active  influence  —  we  shall  hasten  to  the  time  when 
Alexandria  became  the  capital  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
It  needs  an  eflfort  of  imagination,  as  well  as  memory,  to  embrace 
the  wide  arc  of  time  comprised  in  Egyptian  annals,  and  to 
pierce  the  recesses  of  its  hoar  antiquity.     That  the  Greeks 
were  always  children  was  an  old  Coptic  taunt ;  and,  with  re- 
ference to  chronology  and  *  recorded  time,'  the  youth  of  Egypt 
seems  antediluvian:  its  institutions,  its  arts,  and  its  modes  of 
faith  antedate  antiquity  itself.     Greek  history  opens  with  the 
Trojan  war.    Jewidi  annals  begin  seven  centuries  earlier,  with 
the  migration  of  Abraham  from  Chaldea.     But  even  when  the 
father  of  the  Hebrew  nation  led  his  herds  to  drink  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  Egypt  was  a  highly  civilised  country,  peopled  by 
an  industrious  and  skilful  race,  well  acquainted,  as  the  grottoes 
of  Beni-Hassan  attest,  with  agriculture,  and  with  the  rudiments 
at  least  of  chemistry  and  mechanics.     For,  during  his  sojourn  at 
the  court  of  Memphis,  Abraham  beheld  not  merely  the  rice- 
grounds  and  cornfields  of  Lower  Egypt  dotted  with  numerous 
villages,  and  crowned  with  statelv  towns,  but  he  saw  also,  at 
Heliopolis  in  the  Delta,  the  obelisk  of  Osirtesen  L,  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  high,  and  carved  and  emblazoned  on  each  of  its  four 
sides  with  the  names  and  titles  of  that  monarch.     Mr.  Sharpe 
remarks,  that,  in  Canaan,  Abraham  was  the  equal  of  kings ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  ^Busiris  and  his  Memphian    chivalry,'  he 
ranked  no  higher  than  a  suppliant  though  noble  exile.     We 
have  thus  evidence,  even  in  that  early  age,  of  an  advanced  state 
of  society  —  property,  gradation  of  ranks,  wealth  unequally 
distribute,  arts  which  demand  subdivision  and  combination  of 
labour  and  imply  peace  and  long  settlement.     Yet  the  Hebrew 
Shiekh  saw  only  the  skirts  of  the  land.     His  sojourn  was  brief; 
he  did  not  visit  the  upper  country,  where  civihsation  was  still 
more  ancient  and  .mature.     The  ^Hundred-gated  Thebes'  of 
Homer  was  even  then  casting  on  the  southern  pLuns  the  shadows 
of  its  colonnades  and  propylfea.     For  the  same  Osirtesen  who 
raised  the  obelisk  in  the  Delta,  built  also  the  older  temple  of 
Thebes,  now  called  the  temple  of  Kamak.    It  was  at  once  a 
temple  and  a  fortress — at  one  while  echoing  the  tramp  of 
warriors,  and  at  another  the  footsteps  of  stolM  priests  on  Osirian 
fasts  and  festivals.    And  that  we  may  apprehend  more  clearly 
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this  transcendent  antiquity,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  other 
nations  reputed  most  ancient.  The  Mede  and  the  Persian  were 
still  warring  with  the  panther  and  the  wolf  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus.  *  The  oracles  were  dumb '  at  Delphi  and  Dodona. 
The  marble  slumbered  in  the  quarry  of  Pentelicus.  Not  an  oar 
had  dipped  in  the  hayen  of  Carthage;  and  the  Tiber  was 
flowing  through  broad  lagoons  at  the  foot  of  solitary  hills. 

The  configuration  and  physical  attributes  of  I^ypt  were  at 
the  root  of  its  earlv  and  rapid  civilisation.  These  causes,  sur- 
viving the  works  of  man,  will  in  all  ages,  under  ordinary  govern- 
ments, retain  their  power :  and  they  are,  therefore,  as  important 
elements  at  present  in  our  conjectures  for  the  future  as  in  our 
retrospect  of  the  past.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 
£gypt  has  had  the  same  boundaries  as  at  present.  It  was  not 
cflJculated  for  permanent  conquests  or  distant  dependencies.  The 
hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  theMemnonium  at  Thebes  r^ounted 
the  victories  of  Barneses  II.  over  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  of 
Africa,  the  Medes,  Persians,  Bactrians,  Scythians,  Syrians,  and 
Armenians  of  the  east,  and  the  Cappadocians,  Bithynians,  and 
Lycians  of  Asia  Minor.  But  the  wars  of  Bameses  were  inroads 
rather  than  conquests,  and  their  Syrian  provinces  seldom  remained 
long  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ptolemies.  From  its  river  Egypt 
derived  those  means  of  internal  communication  which  less  favoured 
lands  attain  by  the  laborious  process  of  roads,  canals,  and  rail- 
ways. The  Nile  was  the  longest  inland  navigation  known  to 
the  ancients.  While  ships  timidly  coasted  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  while  even  to  Zidonian  mariners  the  issue 
of  the  voyage  was  often  doubtful,  the  rush  barees  of  Egypt 
sailed  or  floated  securely  from  the  bars  of  the  Delta  to  the 
rapids  at  Sy^ne.  The  trade  of  Syria  and  Arabia  was  limited 
to  a  few  caravans,  and  their  pastoral  population  moved  from 
upland  to  lowland  in  search  of  fresh  pastures  when  Egypt 
aheady  swarmed  with  tillers  of  the  sod  and  busy  artisans, 
who,  at  little  cost  of  time  or  toil,  transported  to  the  various 
markets  abutting  on  the  river,  the  produce  of  the  farm  and 
the  work-shop.  *  Man's  life'  in  Eg]rpt  was  nearly  *  as  cheap 
*  as  beast's.'  But  it  was  not  the  cheapness  of  poverty.  In  its 
warm  climate  shelter  and  clothing  were  easuy  supplied;  for 
the  same  reason,  but  little  animal  food  was  needed.  The 
Delta  raised  flax  in  abundance,  and  subsequently  the  cotton  of 
upper  Egypt  formed  an  important  article  of  trade.  Timber,  it 
is  true,  was  exceedingly  scarce,  nor  was  the  soil  fitted  for 
grazing  sheep :  but  the  stout  reeds  and  the  viscous  slime  of  the 
river,  and  the  large  stone  quarries  that  bordered  the  Arabian 
sea,  afforded  suflicient  building  materials,  and  nobody  felt  the 
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"man  diiiiks  differently:  with  him  government,  jurisprudence, 

'  Wieiw^j' rtlfl  'the  arts,  are  eobjected  to  laws  asserted'  t6  "be'^ivine 

'  and' "btaSeyed  to  "bfe  imrautaMe.     Even  labour  ta^es  a  reu^qi^ 

form';'  sad  tLe  deatmy  of  his  birth  which  e^algos  to  one  m^i^  a 

Boeptre  and  to  another  a  epade,  extends  its  innucnce  over  their 

posterity  abo.'  Withotit^pmnitlg  (onitiuiiii'vi'hetiiorctlttes  have 

most  forwarded  -  or  moBt  impeded  the  pTogrCsS  o^  mankind — ibr 

the  same  cause  at  different  epochs  (if  society  wilt  nroi^ce  very 

dissimilar  effects — we  may  observe  that  stringent  fom^  support 

and  accelerate  early  civilisation.'    The  necessity  i^r  c^vomcnt 

, tribe, praipKde»^ill  not, 
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•  ,yn  tlie  ^itiaoce  of  eilucation  and  goyernmeDV  tKcauae  fie  foandjBO 

mabij  of  biBbeat'tlJOugbta'anUcipat^'by  fltontesilWn.'' '   "'       '  ' 
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'  gods  bestial  and  human,'  the  piety  of  the  Copte,  in  all  agesj 
reared  piles  of  everlasting  granite.  *  We  often  find,'  says  Mr* 
Sharpe,  ^that  what  is  a  luxury  in  one  nation  is  thought  a 

*  necessary  in  another ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  a  people  whoj 
^  while  denying  themselves  all  beyond  the  coarsest  food  and 

*  dothingy  as  luxuries,  thought  a  noble  massive  temple  for  the 
<  worship  of  their  gods  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  Ufc' 

Of  such  a  people  the  ethnography  and  the  laws  are  alike 
interesting.  But  history  is  silent  on  both  these  points,  or  speaks 
with  a  brevity  little  more  instructive  than  silence.  Mr.  Sharpe 
observes,  that  '  the  skulls  of  the  mummies  agree  with  history 

*  in  proving  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  a  mixed  people ;  and 
*.  physiologists,  when  speaking  more  exactly,  have  aivided  them 

*  into  three  classes.     These  are,  first,  the  Copts  proper,  whose 

*  skulls  are  shaped  like  the  heads  of  the  ancient  Thebui  statues ; 
'  secondly,  a  race  of  men  more  like  the  Hindoos  or  Indians  { 

*  while  the  third  is  a  mixed  race,  and  in  part  approaches  to  the 

*  Berbir  tribes  of  Nubia.' 

The  reigns  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings  belong  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics  rather  than  to  history.  What  is  known  of 
them  beyond  mere  names  and  titles  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Sharpe'a 
piges.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  epochs  at  which 
£g]rptian  annals  touch  or  enter  the  general  stream  of  European 
history  in  its  three  main  channels,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Boman. 
The  practical  value  of  Egyptian  records  is  to  be  sought  in  its 
connexion  with  Greece,  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony  at 
Naucratis  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 

About  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  Canobic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  the  city  of  Naucratis,  more  than  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  the  seat  of  a  large  and  opulent  colony  of 
Greek  merchants.  During  several  reigns  they  had  enjoyed 
peculiar  privileges,  and  they  at  length  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
the  Syrian  and  European  trade.  In  the  reign  of  Amasis  the 
colony  was  strengthened  by  a  garrison,  elevated  to  a  munid- 

Slity,  and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  its  national  religion, 
enceforward  the  Hellenic  race  was  predominant  in  the  Delta. 
Greeks  formed  the  royal  body-guard,  collected  the  royal  re- 
venues, and  were  received  with  distinction  at  the  court  of  Sus. 
Names,  which  the  world  still  cherishes,  grew  familiar  to  Coptio 
tongues,  and  even  the  priesthood  relaxed  its  jealousy  in  favour 
of  Thales  the  Wise,  of  Solon  the  olive  merchant,  and  of  Hero- 
dotus, at  once  the  Marco  Polo  and  Froissart  of  antiquity.  In 
following  the  course  of  the  Greek  settlers,  from  the  camp  at 
Pelusium  to  the  colony  at  Naucratis,  from  the  colony  at  Nau- 
cratis to  the  imperial  Alexandria,  we  are  unavoidably  reminded 
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of  Fort  William  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  of  Cal- 
cutta at  the  present  day. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  had  therefore  been  long  in  preparation 
when  Pelusium  open^  its  gates  to  Alexander.  '  The  andent 
'  spirit  was  dead'  in  the  Coptic  war-caste  which  had  followed 
Barneses  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Ozus. 
The  hierarchy  retained  all  its  ceremonial  and  much  of  its  wealth, 
but  its  political  power  was  departed.  Frequent  rebelliona 
against  Fenia,  and  frequent  civil  wars  between  rival  usurpers, 
had  drawn  whole  armies  of  Grreek  mercenaries  to  the  Delta,  and 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans  carried  on  their  old  quarrels  on  its 
coasts  and  plains,  just  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
and  English  transferred  their  international  feuds  to  Canada  and 
the  Camatic 

The  conquest  of  an  unwarlike  people,  and  the  overthrow  of  a 
crumbling  monarchy,  add  little  to  Alexander's  renown  as  a 
warrior.  But  his  fame  rests  upon  more  solid  foundations.  As 
the  founder  of  a  new  era  for  the  Hellenic  race,  and  as  the 
restorer  of  Egypt  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  he  deserves  to  be 
placed  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Greece,  at  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  was  little  less  disorganised 
than  Egypt  itself.  Corrupt  oligarchies,  or  turbulent  demo- 
cracies oppressed  its  cities;  religious  and  political  ties  were 
severed ;  war  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  hirelings,  and  pro- 
fligate exiles  roved  from  province  to  provmce,  the  tools  of  venal 
orators  and  the  satellites  of  despotism  or  anarchy.  It  was 
Alexander's  um  —  and  it  raises  him  from  the  herd  of  con- 
querors to  the  dignity  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher  —  to 
recombine  the  diuocated  elements  of  society  in  revolutionary 
Hellas  and  in  enslaved  Asia.  From  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Hyphasis  we  trace  his  march,  not  by  the  light  of  burning 
towns  or  through  solitary  fields,  but  by  the  building  of  cities, 
the  more  certain  administration  of  justice,  the  revival  of  com- 
merce, and  the  encouragement  of  learning.  On  his  way  to  the 
shiine  of  Amun-Ka,  in  the  most  northerly  oasis  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  Alexander  landed  at  the  small  town  of  Racotis.  At  a 
gknoe  —  for  he  never  revisited  the  place  —  he  saw  that  nature 
had  formed  it  to  be  a  great  harbour,  and  that  art  would  render 
it  the  port  of  Egypt  •  Alexander,  like  Napoleon,  pressed  genius 
into  his  service  wherever  he  met  with  it;  and  the  architect 
Dinocrates  was  ordered  by  him  to  convert  the  market-town  of 
Bacotis  into  the  capital  of  the  Hellenic  empire. 

Eight  years  after  his  visit  to  Hacotis,  Alexander  expired  at 
Babylon.  In  that  interval  Bacotis  had  disappeared,  and  its 
site  was  covered  with  the  broad  and  solid  basements  of  an  im- 
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pnial  Toite   /AitmHiMfc)  ma  .not  ddnijil^sf  ladM^/tiUitbi 
xjeigii.4>f  ]?hilad6lpkw<;tibiittitrwa8  auffioitt^ 
finmdar^&^otoatk^  to.«otei»elihd<porl{idttee  tad.rtAHS  tam  ttnde  «l? 
Qaaa^mac  *  ZAJirrwiBilcgfe.  tdbi^^ 

MeUtoiD>  emfm}i#a».iio4i'  carmdJouli  hia^  {>kfB8f  didi  jiottMoW 

g8ldieilifiuLi^iA4la«fta^^iajlrftrfal<aBIDd^  AirtsoloiNil 

of  his  body-guard  —  had  the  dMoemgmilfitqft  dfaooag^  >aBd  ithfc 
n^ilr  to* jnomre^*  ^I^KJ'P^  ^^ '  I^  ihaflDe'><)tf otbe  tM^octJOTJiWi  iCDn* 
qi^btcu.^BtolmiijFj  wt6ima*d88iimAn^illik»iWiUMtf^ 
<UrI>dfit€0S£(Sotoff)y'vra8  Ihe  xs^plrtod  «m.ofi  Xa^p^%  b]P  iL^^ 
]ioe;ilaii!e]alioiL.of. Philip  •of  Maeedoib  He'ltas;^  im^U-jifoliv 
faili^'ia.'dni.  of.  Philip  >himaftUl  Hie  had  tbetti  jow^  of  ^Iki 
^matab  irh»,\€m  Alexander's  deoease,  had  rafiaedthiin^  ii(9iee(| 
aghihs&gif^DgJtke' whole  of  the  oenqxtevodiMimtflied  tero&etkiiigi 
Oda>t5iigeinfwwrtrartr>e  being  oTesmled^'he  .prudewiiy^aQeepledjtiib 
iioeragNltjfi  of  r£g7pt.  imdw  Philip  >Arndieix&>.  .  mtmin  £mii 
ftmmimStGt-  this  i veiiatn  firom ' BthjUm^  Ftofeia^:  was)  ivdtbdulriA 
£val /^wtiiQ^  I  pbfMlaQT' leader  of  a  iimDeioils'4UidiiireUHfi|M(iitett 
«BH7nfi.'tfae/ieiil(  of  five  inilKons  of  0ODteBted*Mid  iaduetriotiis 
svbjeatBi^  /Whhoiiti  task  and  without  eonTy^y.fdr  hd^twiistiaiiio 
hifatentb  aafaiiiiep.tbe  tiib  of  king,  he  now  appUedihinKetf  ite  the 
^aik  M  hhgitiiBg  intoionetpaople  the  yarioufai  audi  ^Mmiwoam^ 
tbaiTobe^adJttiecbptre.  ...r   .    -i   t,  ^  ,>.- ^■^^^■^\•  .^mImM 

ufiiisliHik^raaikDtatteaej  one^sAthongh  itseutwwnLitiipeCBienta 
werei&ivu  iJ&gypt  wias,  undfertan  adtiveintonaodhj  ica^muHBM 
UnmsabJiii  harmtm  dnaet^  ofPhsBmoi&'and  Cfdlepfijana,  lef /(Q^pvU 
Aiidr^G7yeiileviefr^:beBtifleeit''aBd^.th&/nteet  spacbus^htaArbdorsiii 
iUeiii^mD^  Jie'^raftiinfetteitodl^niuilioi^i  ittstitHi^^ 
an  hendidirj|r>  antebeobT^  bjramueiilt.prlajtidieeilyfatld'ibyTi^^ 
te>setp.  Ptcfaggt^s gtbawttminfliilte  avtwe^rr-aaiuiat^ofteaiithet^se 
jM^ufremtli^ethikioalfllisevepiaieieaofhieenb,^!^  (Heil^teAhe^^v^ 
ieiga*4tfiiUe  jiiK>fiit. &QaAioali and  bigoted loftt^ 
nrtivd  Egypti^aa  Jaitd  theirrpneiti^bdit'  Be  twa»<th#*pil)teoter/^ 
theimfaet  sdnipulQiis^.ritnalbtl^  th^  Jew0iiandtthe(<cioiMriaadAr 
b£  Ae^^b^isol^Mrs  w^i.  tbe.greatoai  aruffaas  ia^tbe^wevldj'the 
JSveoian'dbieoaeiiariee^  >  TheKmoat  sane:  and  'bepeftdt.p^^rtKla>iiGdr 
Insi^nl^eotBiMWOiyijieihape^  ih^fMoQedenM^  teterana^t  hardened 
^flaiyiiBd^ed%hl%«dbk>neeiib7fi  hundred  H^^  ^XUi 
mub  H^woBrixpfidfisooietjkf  The>  £b?eeks^  h^Uotii^  ^mmii^Mtd 
)weg»iteiitfo  ralfid.bjriHiiUiartipiDio^  tbent'.waa 

ttnikle J/ to  beari-armsr  ioi  'spoaki  in-  the-assemUT)  of  ^tiie  f  |ieopl4 
aiidtiti^»4>eii^iiifld>>b^/h]a!peera*  -Likft^Ah^iBtottiii plebeian^ he 
iM8i  botii  iBolcier  >  aiul  wtisen  i  i  bnt^  ttodi^e  the  Botdan,  nei  patrS- 
cian  overai^^d  Ipjte  iby*  aneeBtiraliprejwal^^  ^  bgnUchnolfledeod 


l«UdI^>WlMllher  a'stlipillimellMi,  ev«  ahiitt«rin^/Atb«niai^OT  a: 
Madar!4  tMMflkin/I%  w^pmrter  ifiDBi  iGpsiiillk^  lie  tieimtA 

PtijIcBUjr  V  gvetitAst  ^liffictdlios,  aB  it  iMd  bein  leno^^/Alexaofier^dr' 
to  pitarv^fii;  fa^  Giledlt^Mbweili'  from  «ti«ntiii^  theSrieaitenifel^ 
k>WUiibjecte'te''BUife&  i  WtlhMt^  tproliably^  Mva|;<ae8diiAiiM 

jkfai ^^ feawrod  fr»ni mmm or  ntulea>'   <  !<    i  :  ^Imu    .i    .. 

-'lOSbeiitiiiiberibf  ifae tjeiw entitled  thoqi/toi  a  qniurtes of •  tho 
^^,  ai^  tto'WD  e(Kiiak^h  and  mniiioipality  of  thcaDo^^n..-  Bu^ 
tlie ^eifri' -Qoa^der in  pagan  Alexandria di&red gteatijrfrdiiQt  tiifa 
^Jewi^^of  the  EttXQtoeaa  oities  of  GbrUcendom**  Far/fccMit 
bcBbga  pfOicrfted  ana  pdfsecuted  moe,  they  eigayed  ejEtemitief 
pivUegOfy*  tnuced  relndflj  wiAh  the  natiTO  Copto,  aiid  'iki&MBdb 
laio  4he  €bedb(no  BnaU  pavtbn  of  their  e^o»aod  tfaeo^ 
Jiilvb  trere^MMrtM^^  the  meet  manageable  of  P^oleniTi'e  aub^Qt4> 
Im0|  mortau  and-imatinaus  than  tl^  Gbeek9»  lefis  ^irapaildttnand 
Ihdaticttl^than'  the  l^^tiana,  they  oombined  in  adma  meaaas^ 
ibtfiebirpdiiriBtitoa  af  -  both  laeea.  They  were  tviopri4l7>'tri0e>  laad 
Hmjr  min'i  ^ameatfy^  Tdigious.  If  their  •  temjrie^foithip  mtm 
Mnpoetedy'aad  their  43raflBo  tolerably  unveetriotBd^  th^y  wea»\i^ 
dOfeMnll  to  tfbhii^iof  government  Their  )gtaliliide>  fiOrHU 
triaiatto^atfiMiad'  Aenv  waa  eatpretaed>  in  la*  aentenciet  ^  iha 
Miflhna,  declaring  an  I^ptian  more  neai^  aUiedrU  hr «JFa#)tiadl 
atya<fcar)ihi^jnetvmnd  admiadble  to  thepneitkeodr  ibidi^difier 
hkl'iSnBilybadcUyevedt-the  Moaee-fer  ^uneei  genanktioBar 

Mate  tfate'tf9io8tyM|iir^,oaatnim  have  ahipaad  aiaoalhaifbiiarit 

Smf ** 'AUmidriai  aadiiwei  a»e  «tiU  fomd  aqinbfalanr/  dhbn* 
wiidMiioffaaniitting^thaHebvewexib  to  the  po&oh  Jia 
bald'and^r  the  ;}tMH>and  poKtio  away  of  the  faoosa  of*  Lagpna  i  n  n 
' 'Sbci  third  element  of- the  Alexmidrian  populatioi^  iQie  miivd 
GapCs^  bad  be^  l4iig  inured  to  opprcasiom;  The  pafieatarhad 
tiietotad  them  aa  chilcbeuy  the  Idnga  as  wexh,  and  the  SersiaBaiaa 
dbvea.  S^feadoai  of  ihougbt  they  never  had,  the  jooe  iofaana 
thayi  haal^loii^  fbmgane*-  In  all  tUngi,  axeept  ftbasp  xeligioiia 
fia)ildiaea,  tneyi  vnm  the  accvantB  of  aerfaada^  fanttanlead 
dat<Aati|gDnitheiMaaeway^<or  aatooatthrown-at  aa-ihia^iwo«M 
kt'fatiy  itiflMiMiBMvd  theCoptio  quarterof'  Akaam6siat.iti*4\mt 
aWbe  aarir'ib!a4)hiada.  FortkefteUeacaa  afltiKbhaauU  tiicvf 
lath'uhiWad  tfa^lntelifies^  in  aoaneaoleaaure^  by  •  the  lipetace  of  their 
toi^aeaJT  ^AdBiBgnlogmotaaexoaiuiadea^ted/eaya  ;AimmtaiDa0 
MarecPiaha/ ^  ocbtioveffsi^  et  rapo^eones  acenimkf  ^  ilT^lakatt 
aitiee'pieb^tiy  thd  chianetarLstioa  of  the  AktcahdiiiEut  populaces 
het»iitiii«iaiiffioibnttap<MBitx>ut  the  vcrp  iuiprottiising*eleitiaBia 
ihoiiaWhiah  Ptcieny  hadito  fim^ 
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Religious  toleration,  whether  dictated  by  principle  or  policy, 
is  an  unquestionable  duty  and  an  unmixed  good ;  yet,  Alexan- 
dria appears  to  have  been  the  first  city  which  recognised  the 
principle,  and  exhibited  its  results  on  a  large  scale.  One  of 
the  few  public  acts  which  Alexander  had  leisure  to  perform  in 
Egypt,  was  an  act  of  homage  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  people* 
He  went  in  state  to  the  temple  of  Apis,  as  the  native  kings 
had  gone  at  their  coronations;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
gratified  the  Greek  colonists  by  an  exhibition  of  their  national 
games.     The  wise  and  moderate  plans  of  Alexander  for  the 

fovernment  of  Egypt  as  a  province,  were  persevered  in  by 
Holemy  when  it  had  become  a  kingdom.  The  religion  of 
the  people,  and  not  that  of  their  rulers,  was  made  the  esta- 
blished reUgion  of  the  state.  The  Egyptian  laws  were  ad-* 
ministered  bv  their  own  priests,  who  were  upheld  in  all  the 
rights  of  their  order  and  in  their  freedc»n  from  land-tax.  The 
temples  of  Pthah,  of  Amun  Ra,  and  the  other  gods,  were 
not  only  kept  open,  but  repured  and  built  at  the  king's  cost ; 
the  full  citizenship  of  Alexandria  was  given  to  all  of  the  Jewish 
race  who  settled  there ;  the  temple  of  Poseidon  rivalled  in  am- 
plitude and  beauty  the  fanes  of  Elis  and  Athens,  while  that  of 
Serapis  afforded  a  point  of  UQion  to  the  creeds  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  Where  political  equality  was  perhaps  impossible,  the 
members  of  the  new  community  were  attracted  and  attached  to 
it  by  religious  freedom ;  and  if  at  a  later  period  dogmatical  fac- 
tions disturbed  the  repose  of  Alexandria,  it  was  because  the 
precepts  and  the  practice  of  the  Lagidse  were  forgotten. 

In  his  theory  of  religious  toleration,  Ptolemy  was  far  above 
his  age.  His  plans  for  ensuring  civil  equality  were  less 
eflicient. 

'  He  did  not  attempt,*  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  '  the  difficult  task  of  uniting 
the  two  races,  and  of  treating  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  as 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  From  the  time  of  Necho  and  Psam- 
metichus,  many  of  the  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt  intermarried 
with  the  natives,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  their  offspring  became 
wholly  Egjrptian.  By  the  Greek  laws  the  children  of  these  mixed 
marriages  were  declared  to  be  barbarians,  not  Greeks  but  Egyptians, 
and  were  brought  up  accordingly.  They  left  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  for  that  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  perhf4)s  the  more  readily 
firom  the  greater  earnestness  with  which  the  Egyptian  gods  were 
worshipped.  We  now  trace  their  descendants  by  the  form  of  their 
skulls,  even  into  the  priestly  families ;  and  of  one  hundred  mummies 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  taken  up  from  the  catacombs  near  Thebes, 
about  twenty  show  a  European  origin,  while  of  those  from  the  tombs 
near  Memphis,  seventy  out  of  every  hundred  have  lost  their  Coptic 
peculiarities.     It  is  easy  to  ^e  that  an  important  change  would  have 
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been  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  people  and  in  their  political 
institutions,  if  the  Greek  laws  had  been  humane  and  wise  enough  to 
grant  to  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  the  privileges,  the  education, 
and  thereby  the  moral  feelings  of  the  more  favoured  parent.  Greek 
civilisation,  instead  of  struggling  like  a  plant  in  foreign  soil,  would 
each  generation  have  become  more  naturalised;  and  when  we  re- 
member the  fitness  of  the  Greeks  for  founding  colonies,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  arts  and  customs  of  a  conquering  and  more  civilised 
people  have  spread  and  been  received,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose, 
if  the  Greek  law  of  marriage  had  been  altered  by  Ptolemy,  that 
within  three  centuries  above  half  the  nation  would  have  spoken  the 
Greek  language  and  boasted  of  its  Greek  origin.* 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dinocrates  the  architect,  like 
his  employer  Alexander,  were  a  pupil  of  Aristotle ;  but  Alex- 
andria was  built  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Stageirite 
for  the  construction  of  cities.*  The  capital  of  E^pt  resembled, 
in  its  general  outline,  a  Macedonian  trooper's  cloak  completely 
extended.  Two  main  streets,  respectively  three  miles  and  one 
mile  in  length,  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  All  the  streets  in  Alexandria  were  wide  enough 
for  carriages ;  while  their  aspect,  east  and  north,  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  double  access  to  the 
breezes  from  the  river  and  the  sea.  Water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  and  reservoirs  to  private  dwellings ;  the  numerous  squares 
were  refreshed  and  enlivened  by  fountains ;  and  the  infrequent 
of  epidemic  diseases  attests  the  goodness  of  the  drainage^  as  weu 
as  tne  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  provisions  for  health 
and  c(Hnfort  are  even  more  remarkable  than  the  singular  beauty 
and  impomng  aspect  of  the  city.  Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Dino- 
crates had  before  him  as  a  guide  the  evidence  of  a  Health  of 
Towns  Committee,  or,  from  Fella  to  Babylon,  a  precedent  for 
their  ground-plan.  The  new  Rome,  which  arose  from  Nero's 
conflagration,  was  built  upon  similar  principles,  and  was  thought 
by  the  grumblers  of  the  day  to  be  less  heaJthv  than  the  narrow 
and  winding  city  it  replaced.!  But  even  if  the  complaint  were 
just,  it  will  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Alexander,  for  the  drainage 
of  fiome  was  never  remodelled,  and  the  climate  of  Italy  is  much 
more  obnoxious  than  that  of  Egypt  to  febrile  disorders.  That 
Alexandria  owed  its  salubrity,  in  some  measure,  to  its  plan, 
is  the  more  likely,  because  the  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  diseases  produced  by  malaria. 

If  good  spirits,  and —  their  usual  result —  TOod  temper,  be  in 
any  d^pree  dependent  on  climate,  the  Alexandrians  had  seldom 
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an  edcoiise  for  beiilg  «iit  dfii  liumdQC  >'  Bioii>  iCbrys^toilM  ond^i 
esu^fl,  thM  in  his  tbne  i)ie  -  oity*  was;  fvU  t)f  paiqaam  fsvyiig  foi]  food^ 
TliM  Biay  have  duterbed  the  ^iiAnimitj  of  llied^ 
cially  i^  as  irlas  now  c^nd ^hen  the  fcriie>  .th<$  bujigir|r,. resort^. to 
btonea  as  ^  meiins  •  f>{  extoctiing  i  breadi  i  iFirom  tbe  toul  t  it  ^dd  •  of 
jph^odkaaj  it^woald  aeem^alaoi  th^iAhe^ JAex«ndv^fl  i^&^if^^ 
exempti frooft^gdiit  andiiliQ  mabdiea  iaciddilt Jto  rgoodrCdmiMtfign^ 
Sut^itheae  •dlcawbaeksitoi  hikottjT'  wefle  not  itdputoble*  toi  £9gg|f 
lfp!?6ttbexs  and  migenial  Mayck  Xhe  iAltibiittdititti&>4ieede4iil» 
lfiur{lhicli  fier  ibAir  caiendta^^  and  can  hardlf  bayeiopened  €0«r 
.vereatbn;  iMith  meteoirolc^oal  remarks.  Wb  a^amoi  im9f^b 
mhsit  was*  Ibei- substitute  for  them,  unkesfw-aa  -Jii  M^ 
^America,  they*  begim  the  day  by  the  ttveviBide  wiithtti^kuig  ^Ittf 
the  iboeqiodtOB .  of  the  past  night  -^  it  oaiffht  be^  petoni^tedjtoli^hr 
verve^/duifitig  4he  peidodical  risings  of  we .  J^il^  ')tfa&  la^ovjda 
^h^or  low  to^di^.'  The  n^^ouring  cMato  of^i^AMi^-^^ 
-A^ea  welre  often  TisiAted  by  fess  and  rain;  but  sbSMM^y  « iday 
ui]  thryeav  passed  orvier  Ak«wdria  itself -withoniitsduUi  ffUoiR- 
anoe <of  stoshine* •  The  dryness  oi  the  diiaate  contributed, to 
this  bebuty  of  the  city.  Por  more  than  foufer  oentmaasi  ihe 
boildtngst  retained  their  firesh  surface  and  iheir  sb^  angka^ 
and  fiom  the  roof  of  the  Serapdium  Hadrian  sunr^jned:  the  ji^otk 
of  Dinocrates  and  the  improyeBi^itfl.of  PJbiladeln^lu^  ahnost  m 
they  issued  from  tibe  builder's  hands.  The  ^>  Alewndria  wivs 
a  store  appropriate  epithet  than  *la  belb  iFrance*  pv  *  merry 
'  England;^  imd  an  arohitectund  aichsoolegist  woidd  have  had 
there  as  complete  a  sinecure  as»  until  lately^  the  Professor  of 
Casuistry  enjoyed  at  Oxford. 

*  Vertex  omnium  civitatum*'  says  Ammianus  of  the  capital 
of  I^pt ;  when  he  visited  it  nearly  six  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation.  Yet  Ammianus  had  seen  Bome,  and  Athens,  and 
Antioch,  and  Ctesiphon,  ere  the  Gog  and  the  Magog  of  spolia? 
tion  had  disnfiembered  and  deformed  them.  We  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Sharpe  for  a  minute  description  of  the  spectacle  which 
greeted  the  eyes  of  all  who  sailed  into  the  outer  harbour  from 
the  sea,  or  lounged  on  the  Heptastadium,  that  joined  the  island 
of  Pharos  to  the  main  land.  (Jommerce,  learning)  and  pleasure, 
war,  justice,  and  royalty,  had  each  its  representative  in  the 
structures  which  fronted  the  port ;  and  life,  in  dense  and  restless 
masses,  spread  £ir  along  the  shores  and  deep  into  the  inland; 
while  on  the  verge  of  life  were  the  habitations  of  the  dead  — 
the  necropolis  of  the  citizens,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Alexander 
and  the  Lagidse. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty  centuries  the  most  attractive  objects 
in  this  panorama  are  perhaps  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  emUe- 


itmtio!  drity  «f''a>  JoiBced  people;  ind  tke^Modenin^  with  its 
iftiiiiipnred  tteasoroi'O^  eUhnie  poetry;  elo4neneey  und  pfaolosopfay* 
The  onpn  apd^  ike  iiu^rt  of  Secapialane  obecofes  he  was  mO|t 
Mx)bably  imported  max  Pontus  or  >Siiiope,  011  the  -coufindB  of 
Eumype  end  Aii%  add  his  attzibutes!  ^ure  partlj  Asiatic^  and 
paiijy  EnMpeacii*^  Uis'iiiuure  wa8*an<:afBalgaiiV'o£  metds  ai4^ 
pfedtom '  elones '  'Welded  'or  rased  together^  -  and  omj.  i;heire£bre 
W9^  b€teii>*tytnb<ilic  of>  the  edeotie  spiriief  theiage  generaUjjt, 
iOtA  bt'-iiie  Alexsndrito  state-rdii^on  in  partitmkv:  IflevapGa 
iiras  ift  ipnoe  the  Pontib-Zeus  and  the  Osiri-^  Apis  off  Ae<]!o(pU. 
The  fmth  of  the  Gteeki^  never  very  deeply  seated,  had  beeeme^ 
ia  the  age  of  Alexander,  shallower  than  the  summer  Inrooks  that 
fted  the  llissuSb  The  creed  of  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  s^ 
etnling  equally 'firom  the  intolerance  of  Pesiia  and  the  iodiffieiv 
^nee^  Greece,  had  sunk  into  a  sullen  fanaticism.  The  wonsh%> 
istf '  Senaqpb  oflB9i*ed  a  sort  of  compromise  between  these  eactMmes, 
and  «  possible  medium  of  national  reeoneiiiation.  The  expeiA- 
ne»l,howeirer  meant,  pmred  snccessftil:  and  the litsalof  Setans 
'Was  intiiDe  generally  aceepted  by  the  Alexandrians.  *  lA^drlynve 
oentunes' after  his  importation  by  Ptolemy,  the  emperor  HitdriAn 
afflimed  thitt  every  man,  woman,  and  duld  at  Aiexandrift  thxt* 
«faipped>  SemptBs  and  his  priests  and  ohapds  iwre^  after  some 
deteui8>aiid' ooeasioiud  pereeeotions,  adi|iittedinto-Bome*itself. 
A  porer  doetrine  has- taught  us  diat  wcHship  is  limited  to  neitfamr 
lame  nor  place.  But  We  may  still  jfespect  the  eflRnrtjof  Ptokmy 
to  meduite*  between  thoee  who  believed  too 'little  and  those  who 
beEevei  too  much,  and  to  provide  a  common  centre  for  the  vcli^ 
gioos  iimtinQts  (^  his  eastern  and  western  subjects. 

Mr.  Shaipe'saooouol^  of  the  Museum  diaU  be  given  in  hi^  own 
words:—  • 

'  But  among  the  public  buildings  of  Alexandria  which  were  planned 
in  the  enlarged  mind  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  which  chiefly  calls  for  our 
notice,  the  one  indeed  to  which  the  city  owes  its  fairest  fame,  is  the 
Museum,  or  Collie  of  Philosophy.  Its  chief  room  was  a  great  ball, 
which  was  used  as  a  lecture-room  and  common  dining-room ;  it  had 
a  covered  walk  or  portico  all  round  the  outside,  and  there  was  an 
MsAeina  or  seat  en  which  the  philosophers  sometimes  sat  in  the  open 
air.  The  professors  or  fellows  of  the  college  were  supported  by  a 
public  income.  Its  library  soon  became  the  largest  in  the  world* 
Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author :  his  history  of  Alexander's  wars  was 
highly  praised  by  Arrian,  in  whose  pages  we  now  read  much  of  it ; 
his  love  of  art  was  shown  in  the  buil£ngs  of  Alexandria ;  and  those 
agreeable  mannlers,  and  that  habit  of  rewarding  skill  and  knowledge 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  which  had  already  brought  to  his  army 
many  of  the  bravest  of  Alexander's  sddiers,  were  now  equally  tsac* 
esssnd  In  brings  to  Us  court  such  painters  and  sculptors  as  soon 
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made  the  M^se^  of  AJfscfMidna  one  of  (he^bciditfst  ^^  Vk-^ 

lmown^>Vprld. . Fortunate  indeed  was  Alexandria niliavin^^ ^verqi^n 

wTio  tQok'sucli  a  true  view  of  Ins  own  dignity  as  to  encoiirtge  arte 

aad  letfpA  asr  tHe  means,  of  ijraking  hhnsolf  more  i^firpcct^d^'ftie 

heftd'i)f  %  gtt?at  commercial  mrtfen. '  S6ch*an  flCjfddm^Mt  \3^%An^ 

lO^^tirer  a  number  «f  men  «f' l^arViing  to  §itt^  lUt  studeikVVWfiu 

in»bQlKlf«6  am  a  HttiM^^cHMe'-^<itfattMlakHAn*  iftitatet^iilii^^  Itfi  it 

k9mf  lhiiaii>»i6'fatt'«anrouidQi  vMiiiui  mmm^btwm  o£.UMHJta%69 

f^i^t)i/irf4^e|t,t^^  t^ottfUndB  better  fcir.jlheii)iir9e^ja»wlw4r>l» 

delivered  to  a  few  hundreds  in  the  class-rooms.    The  art^  and  ietf^xB 

vl^JPtQ]^]r.tl|e;aplaa|ed,  did  not  perhapa  bear  their  ripest  ^ruit 

^till  tne  reign  of  hip  son,  but  they  took  su^h  good  root  that  they  epa- 

tiniied  to  nourish  under  the  last  of  his  successors,  unchokei*  oy  the 

vices  and. follies  by  which  they  were  then  surrounded/      '  *l 

,r  .*,We,baf(r<kdvdt  at  eome  length  upon  the ireiga  aBl^ckaraQlqr 
^  Ptolompr.  Um  Delhiever — both  beoouae  ha  umb  mthoMicaiir 
i|Mi0daliMf i)^  of  tlia  la^im,  and  beoauae  wMi  Jum  cri^mfto^ 
liib)/di0ta*oft»ra  fiuttunia  of  the  Alemndriaptfe  Hiatoct^uUHiiiok 
Ainehioa-jvstieei  He  wm»  the  Bemadotte  of  the  Iftceikanaft 
-niaiBbtisy- Attd  lus  .iwKS  is  not  sullied  by  ingriititudbf  to  hia 
jbeaBfiRKiioDi  Whai  he  could  give  to  big  motl^  pao()K(>h«-gair6 
.i^Aoiuisliiiglodoaiaa,  4ui  extensive  oomoierce>  AttUtangF-stiittirfa^ 
.tadiadipkJpiA^riaotLfo:  advancing  aoienoa  aad  .dfriliiaAioito  «Eb 
fMttUid^t  gpifie  tiieln»  constitution,  nor  erei^  foooif  a  da^ptonila 
jpeoplfi^  tmsf^vk  trowd  of  exiks  and  a  ttrbuloBt  (aQld;avj|iffiti 
aisstacoacv;  or  aioiiddle  dass.  Hence,  iimm  Vre9din4  bmiam 
tbeivecoa  llfothioiid  and  the  populace  f  and  lAleMftdsaaninv 
•flqiially  acwMrkaUe  £^r  its  fiesee  jrevolutaom  and-«ls.p«fviMWft 
-tgrrrfsngr*?'  After  the  deftth  of  theiast^  the  moat  bfAitifirf^id 
jiotHba  kpMtfaecoiapliafaedf^  the  fine  of  I^aguf^  AugMBtdi.viaiftad 
ithe  tennaohiMB^  and  contemplated '  the  remains  «f  the  glea^ 
Alabeddnito.  The  Egyptian. yergers  wished  loshow  hitn  the 
mlief^of.thct  Ptolemies*  ^Pooh,'  rejoined  the  c^nqiieror^  ^5. 
^'fsrtiQ'toiiee  a.  king,  not  d^ad  men.'  His  ceneure  was  too 
«#eef>iig»  Withei^  deTpgation^  he  ought  have  dote  homage  to 
Mm.  faianbS'of  fioter  aai  Phiiadelphua. 

The  imoiediate  suocessore  of  the  first  Ptoleny  wese  nol  um 
nwetfay  of  -Iheir  name  and  station.  The  reiga  ii  FhiMelphue 
ap»a  ihei  jkugustin  age'  of  Egypt  With  a  standing  anny  eqoat 
m  BttfflbeM  to  tM  tuuptfuaed  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1689»  and 
Anth  a  nevy  -whioh.  oeither  Aatiooh  nor  Certhage  xhaUed^ 
Dfailndciphiii  engaged  hi  defensive  wars  alone.  Extennve  end 
nniitetrietad  taAB  ntpkniahod  the  treaaury^  and  It  prospwroua 
and  ^etrnt^tfid  people  was  a  -prooif  that  ihataMs  were  neithee 
IMMUpyll  «ec*cttQB8ahB* .. 

*  In  every  point  of  view/  continues  JSIr.  Sharpe,  ^  Alertndrhi 
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'  WM  the  oiuef  dty  in  tiie  world.  Philadelpbiis,  by  jmning  to 
'  the  ^refttneM  mod  good  govenunent  of  hn  fiiliier  the  ocwtlj 
'  tplendoor  and  pomp  of  an  eMtem'  monarch,  to  drew  the  eyes 
'  of  alter  i^^  upon  his  rdgn,  that  his  na»e  passed  into  % 
'  ptOTerb;  u  any  work  of  art  was  rsmarkaUe  for  its  good  taste 
'  and  oostliness,  it  was  called  Phiiadelphian :  efen  history  and 
'  dironoiogy  were  set  at  nought,  and  we  somelimes  find  poets 
'  of  a  century  hter  counted  among  the  Pleiades  of  Aleacandria 
'  in  the  rdgn  of  Philadelphus.* 

But  in  the  splendour  of  Piuladelphus  lurked  the  seeds  of 
Alexandrian  decline.  With  him  b^^  die  unmeasured  love  of 
pomp  and  pleasure,  which  distinguiidied  and  disgraced  the  later 
LagidsB.  *  ^gyp^  with  Assyria  strove  in  luxury.*  The  bright 
page  of  >  Alexancuian  history  closes  with  the  reiffn  of  £«ergetes» 
the  third  of  the  Larid  house.  Trade  and  agnculture  siul  en* 
riched  the  country ;  literature  and  the  arts  still  flourished  in 
its  sohocds.  But  the  historian  *  has  from  this  time  forward  to 
*  mark  die  growth  of  vice  and  luxury,  and  to  measure  the 
'  wisdom  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  the  lengdi  of  time  that  his 
'  laws  and  institutions  bore  up  agmnst  the  misrule  and  foUv  of 
'  his  descendants.'  Our  Charles  IL,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
was  no  bad  repres^itative  of  the  latter  Lagidse.  Well-informed, 
witty,  and  lounging,  he  would  have  relished  the  Museum- 
dinners,  and  entered  with  ^reat  zest  into  the  squabbles  and 
gossip  of  the  Round  Table.  The  Heptastadium  was  the 
greatest  mart  in  the  world  for  news,  novelties,  and  oddities  of 
every  description.  Charles  might  have  been  oppressive  whan 
he  wanted  money,  and,  in  order  to  nuse  it,  have  listened  oo* 
oanonally  to  a  Cioptic  or  Jewish  plot,  if  it  did  but  promise  to 
end  in  a  round  fine  on  the  Isiac  Chapter,  or  in  the  sequestnition 
of  rabbinical  chattels.  But  money  was  easily  obtained  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  crown  had  some  very  profitM>le  monopdies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  fisheries  and  salt.  His  suojeots 
woold  doubtless  nave  fitted  him  with  a  nickname  —  but  so  did 
the  English :  and  written  epigrams  on  him  —  but  so  did  Lord 
Rochester.  Their  practical  jokes  and  passion  for  horse-nuung 
would  have  jumped  well  with  his  humour.  The  regular  drama, 
indeed,  was  not  very  flourishing  at  Alexandria;  but  unnor 
theatres  for  music  and  melodrames,  and  equestrian  circuses, 
abo«mded ;  and  there  were  innumerable  holidays  and  processions 
and  r^attas  on  Lake  Mareotis.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  hb 
ret^  mi^t  have  passed  as  pleasantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
as  It  did  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  always  excepting  oo- 
easional  quarrels  with  Lady  Castlemain,  and  perpetual  emptiness 
of  exdiequer. 
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.  *  •Wa4^^twti^HAt'ffelmxtafaoeifiomra  Unertf  i»Ioilyrien49difiiii 
tbuSlit  die*  amiills^llie  (Byi^ntuiei  enipeBarail  aDd,wlii(d»'i||iei  pefadl 
t)£  T)^tiiif7iJpiieia61iM>  ibrfiitt  withlntareat^*  .LEfa^i^eiinsfoi^ 
otMrnmiamiA  9k\fkitfire\  of  chnlkktita.lae-fwei^fui'^fii^xmBta^ 
A(i  «cbDQ)s(>ha3e  Ifugfilj  contribtitedv  >dirQoU|7t  jnadindkeotl]^^ 
l^iifiih  UlQitttiiire  sad  soiadoeiiiiiiiil'lits  fopulalionicifeienfittASfieoo^ 
]i52ti^jOit)iite)loi^*iieco<ii]|t  Wc  mi]c^>fmli-tbkfe)(»^  lookebate 
ediCHpk  rifirow  ^ii^  vne  triU  |imb  on  to  xt»«  popuktkiiV'nBd  to 
t)i«^]Nyiiiitii^<tke;^ilfulfu»onof  its  tho^  i  >i<'^ 

-/!  .Th6  MsMldniikof/AleixaiKlm  was  probably,  tbeifitfettenictwilieiit 
jbr(edu(5atinaiIpiirpotd8  which  the  world  ever  bowj  OhaMsaJ 
j?tdea^nflt  anAJBg^fit^  had  indeed  loois  boasted  tkcir  ^Ik^ea^oC 
pvHsts.aflKslipiKmhdbii  Bat  these  were  part  of  the  stateHvdigiiiii^ 
lMrv«««wie)elu)tda)<caUitbem>.  of  the  chttpeh^8taiblbhmc»l4(  tloniit 
atotfi;Ajyiea$>'had  their  academies  aind  profiesaots  of  iine9al>phif» 
IcHMi^qiii  Md^  riietoric;  but  fthese  wera  aH  om  ihei^oknitarjr 
•irat^nniiindfnotialwBlfs  in  the  beat  odonriwith  the<|uywei»(t)^t 
if&ctkiii  lildifeidiafeoi'beeR  nmdi  the  lishibn  fori  niacdnatitiitioQA 
aoTieteigifii^rriiket  DkbjrBina .  of  Syraouse^  to  hacp  fb:oovurt.^]p*; 
leaei^iVJWttking  prDbfd)W  a  little  above  theicomttj^ery  ftkdim 
Utt\6  btiMTi  the>C9prtiain  of  the  .body  guard -<^-flpaie4  ^mtfadt  .uAX 
f<yr.iOiatgoe.Aiidi;«Ebciifla^  when  his  m^jeety  rwas;  nfetaykyaifaJ^ 
^iepUfefLl  (Bnt>lh6l  idea  of  relieving  learned  neaifij^iiihr 
tatw  ^£']Miaeliee|)ijigv^by  findbg  them  in.toaBimndf  ido^ing  bA 
tiui<atoWs{^penae(i^a0.  first  conceived  hytjSptbii'^r  hiar/nwdteni 
]foiloi^i:Ais4tede  vdwy  ha^Q  hinted' to  hiaioyniiandKtpwaiadljr 
piit^y^tint  ddchian  jimtBgement  .wottldibeiextkfsnelyiQoinneinmiti 
toi^  |Mrtiaa.v;  fThe^onseeiiment  would  laoqUdweiih^ccBcfadngotifsf 
aiifewt  >taleBta']yeaarLy  eiopeiMkd  otii  rooMe  Hfd  ^  conwwaiK  k^^ 
tod  fakd^advDOfttese  403d  many^«  Waiideving'^bildao{diidTTr.i«ha^ 
Hke!}ChUiithede8»>1^ed  treason  because  »fae:  wanted  a'8dj[)peiii 
mighbno^^^fttHl^'  aoce|>t  th6  offers  tiAii^daei'mQiildHhisnpolitioi} 
ij^dhb  pr^scrihid:  fMtttenui  Be  thit  as  it  niay^  ^otto  /biiilt  Janfc 
lit^esaHyjeodowisdtlMi  iMafleoni :  iMs  sucdessotn^  •  whoi^feoebcikdi 
likaiuryl  And (eV^<nimej with  Htev^tiure  in-a  Bioa4>0urprisuiig.:wa9rit 
ddightad/to  hdnoucil;  «h1  loi^  afbtothet  l«dt<of'tfae  ia^p^M 
WAefiBifEq>pfedtin*^ices'>airQfed  xiareclothy  tho  iKoBmn.  tmf«tniiib')i> 
tl)an»ipa(tnmiflkditir,buUbd  ^e  faiatitdtito)*9omeAiin^(^un^^iaf 
ftttoMHihip^Iaonietibies  pensioning  out  of  itS!ftiBd6jjiri>QtQl<fopliiA][ 
(XT; to  tU^tbryiikt,  anditow^nd  ?then  locking  lUptfaothlectonsiaad' 
od!riibiiiatiQn>4*oopi&iw'  .I'-.i  .  .,■  .  •  v"^<  .<i.i  ^--i.-"  .i. .  < -I/. 
i^rE^  GtaniQM.i6d>I}efiaiidstof  aiitiq 

4«<Mi^  thfairjBdew^i  AiAemBUs^'^m^  wietdotai^of  dt^ntomcnis; 
mii^iib  ««Mfpflr#)df  theifelkffts  (Athej^ba^eiam  i  ^ISio^^iMetiilgB: 
were  held  either  in  the  college*hally  or  adjourned  ttii:lfh0'>Di7al> 
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dbiifagi>]»db:^< titer Braddvnu  inMtMtigiWftsf Mfoeti^{>fe^nt, 
imdf.i^ei^rfteube^i  ekbep  -as  tfoimdef  nor  /ftunQehV  tjtop:  exk>ffi()Id 

flraiiiiku)<Bodeljrj^/asod,  <tf  tlhctirh  df>  hi»ttwpt«  be^Mnfae^utij^afc* 
•bl0(iiir>U.wab[get^iigii;kf)oi^^  a^smbiitry  dto^^loft  Ui 

tlMcesteomored hati,  itmd'liiait  dikt4fae«'lntig'  iiM  CMaiigil  '{V94 
ttadiofnd  fluobidiBtande  teixig  k^pt  ilpibp&eiBtoleihieipthoilgll 
on  AeoessibfTilief '^erB  b^  no  oMflo^iofaaiy  6fififeJi0r^  ijmiiae 
Soter  oiKe)nr]ldiing>{to  pcise^&n'  entiqu^iyyoikei^hba^^h^vtii 
AeiiBdifarofiPdleiis ?  f  Naj/  reJMned'  tbe/AlemidrififaL  Mdbk- 
buii^p'Jtell  me  fint  wiio  wm  the  father iaf<iIJiigiM9^»>i)goUi^ 
itoveo^lhiB  iretireat'lqp  haadsone^  reiMifkjqg,:iJialtJia  Jun^  ^i 
ouwofc'dtgest  nide  aii8w<era,  must  not  aidk  rudet<qD«4tiMit.  T-Bnf 
tieo&shisn  o£  jokee  piisscs  away;  and  same  of  ithei'qiript^aiid 
eidi|k^  (of.  thbse- learned  Thebans  gke  butia  pdeniidsaxiitf^btto 
ifitiflwl  »humdim;  '  lildcknaines  ^uid  practical  jcat^  's^km  nnkfr^ 
ta^tie;!  wWjieii  DiodoniS'  I&onoe>  'the  -i4iet6ridatij"Tirbai  >tVM 
ihraj^itetthave  b«dn  thd  inventor  of' tbet^Uedf^ahdithfe  homed 
se^alD^'^aB  ppoded  bjr  ii  qoeBtion  pntitetUM  byf  iStilpetJ  ^Svter 
tDUifaim  ithutt;  Ub  naitie  should  be>  not  kr^na^,  i)Utl  iM»jf;f'ak{<»ii 
19ik,  ^howeveav'^prored  in  the  end  very^^l^ragical^initflh^^ifM 
IgttichH'uA'iiidahitOffaia  bed  and  died  of  ni0rtUibatio&*»)i^e*dBrpi 
wfenrtfiohannis^  theiiioic^  was  diniag  wiih  Ptdeiiir^Ph&o|iatMt^ 
he  aaid.'UiJit«iwiBat'i*an  ahould  neiosr  gtieas;  bol'ttilyf'sily  iftet 
faB/iknowml  fPhil&patDii!,  'wisbing^  to  tease 'iiha^v^qideved^iKMiil^ 
wUxnr/poibegihDBterH^AithenBBas  sayBiMnb'-^tbe^utfvM^'^ 
him^anRl'wbebf^illsrin'hid  set 'his  teeth i fast  in Itbe  tfitt,f(Pitt«f 
b{tetanUb^iedilowli|f  >at Ihim/for ^iKsm/tiiai  It  wasi^iwl Unibi 
ISiedb  .ikbmrf  ejmipoam'  ooidd/  kowef^er,  ^(mi'gra:l«>Ie4caRdn# 
beiieondnisted'hdtjbBahaUedeoonun;  -  W3ien^tfae>'triuieMiori>oiB 
the  f  IDebrebr* Amptnfes  arrived  at  Aiei»iri&ria,^tbei^fliM  >tb9l|i 
ibatiiiiltin^latitiwdinflien-taUe of Ph^Mclelpbiis;  What^rer itrigbti 
sInck'lJewMv  (Jr^odices  was  cn^uUf  avoid^y  * ^?faet  k&gv^ 
digii>t^easphubi  ordered*  that  his  giie8teiidiMdd*'be>Be9v^iwiaii 
tfai»  flame  ceireraainesr  asiweoe  pnotisdd'at'Jeiuealeu^*>(Je«risiif 
briidbaib  abd  loooks)  fotnirired  and  dosssedi  the  'diiin^,iaitdu>fa^ 
oC'ithe'<iaHdaln«8"Wia8  ^keQ  tonurigcace*  4iitoridi|qifaMiaQF 
hadibieniflddibthetgood'thfaigsberore  Akm,  th6'fcii]^T|tiqpDsedt 
jlhilhfiipMcaliiqnbai^BSi  to  the  conipan;f»9  andii^f8iieh'iwla9'<fftei 
^■Mimei>>of  leatoftaJmntBt  fiw^timlvw  da^siA  i  IWet  kcWw  (thai) 
Menedemns^  the  Socratic  philosopher,  wa9'Wesent^«iti't}ua> 
bonquk^  J  sriid>  fMrimps  I  UsD  tba'pesideh^ 

and- 4Hrtkod<k  ^rieet  bf  >Isisi'  JSitt  weitfi&iiiM'thit'tiito  iisettn^ 
aoob  f  tvaanglmgi  Greek  -pcbTesdofH  dimeO'  tm  t  the  ^oqnoe  iil^tbbiiP 
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.   W^  ^ave  fl^en  iJttit  Ae  Ues^Udil^  iciiife  1^ 

ptmuit^  6f  to^w^lleiMi  J  Tbd  rbyvtibodatjn  m^i  ibq* MtHronm 
amty  ^  ^'dbiibe;  'ii^bd^  if)  My  endowed  ooUcit  itaa^oit  Dirth 

^  W^U  iilf'eIi$Mirlrdr«>  ttt  «ftttliie'&  biddmg^nit)cabi^Tln.ipliint^ 
er  9Mii  ^'gceMt  in:  w^  Aldxandrui  kul  noi^agoh^^w^L 
th«reft>t%f;  '^6  oftttOfifft^;'  tlor  any  coMtttutional'ialirBgglui:  aM# 
thertfotifeV  lid  tAst^tttie^  The  Mvieum  pnkbiead  seimaLdiislh 
rate  VifelM^  daket^  -^  nHtnees  the  Antkok^ ;  <  but '  TfafiociJins 
tfffs  It*  ^iiiy'fK)et.  Whatever  taieots,  ankd  by  ilatiottrnatid 
Ufam^M^aft  '^ffltot,  was  w«U  and  abundantly  pec&miMk>bjrit8 
m^lti^rs.  W^eaniM]^  h«re  envmevate  tbe'nbnofaaieittns'vdlH) 
m9Ji&  HIllti^Ao^^  Their  namea  alone  would  fittiapbt^Aqr^  ih» 
tiBro  dHfy'ttf^tbdf  works  wouU  Sil  a  vohmie ;  udifae'iimr6i 
tlieilKidV^ ->^lw4th  dl  alkiwanee  for  dw  diffevenoe'.batpwn 
pftpyriid^^lb'^tid'  lA-infed  books,  between  odayistanaiidiiicam^ 
po^t6r§-^MtMha^e'' formed  a  library  eqaal^SD/ieiteBtJiOTthe 
EauW^Mikfi' 6r^  IBodleian.  It  is  a  defect  siiBeiMr)iblerfiQaoK<^. 
1Sh^it)e%  amttigeltvetft,  that  it  does  not  alkMr.<i£  inaigtrakpuig 
togeft^  stteh  pdnione^f  Aiezandrtaa  annals  as  lehlteaifipeiaUy 
to '^Vf^i^tiOB.  ''His 'account  of  the  Miisacma  is  inefibctm 
be<^u^'1t  &=  scattered  over  the  whole  Hdlenio  aai^  SUaoBad 
period  of'M8^W<ot4cc  The  reader  must  tutVL  back andiayfitflinH 
nise  fer^htrti^dPi  but  ^kM  inconv^dnieiice  is  inoee<tluaiiibalaBoed 
by  the^  advantages  of  elasnficatiom  ^he»  f  achoois  of  iAkxapdna 
have  be^n  the  iubjeot  of  sepacite  woiks^  and  vmight  kaivedwen 
wcQ  treated 'in  separate  chaptets«^  Oiifc  fimits  wnil  od^penoit 
us  to  gitoce  at  H  dilfeftenft  me&cd. 

Were  patron^  and  endowments  :a8  farteriug^toinjaeotsmaa 
they  are  to  res^it^  and  Ie«iied  leisure^  tbcusaiaiiea^  of  :the 
Ptotemies  Wottid  have  re^piMidiioed  Homer  andr  SofdipGlesj.  But 
the  oak  and  the  cedar  are  not  reared  in  royal  conser^iarittd. 
Yet  we  ^ouM  be  unfust  to  ifi^.  royal  ibundera  <if  wb  pro- 
nonnoed  the  Alexandrian 'lXnivernty«  failune*  .*  Itioould  not 
awaken  among  a  mixed  people^* ancestral. faelinglSy  nor  plenary 
faith  all  a  late^  era  of  ^Uisaijta.  ^  'Hence  idve^elcBRiitB  of  the 
epos  and  the  drama  weH^wiflvtinsi;  Itt  could  bo4>.  revive  those 
simple  emotions  that  w^-  themsmres  spontaneOudv  to  th^  lyre 
and  the  (Hpe ;  and'thepeftiva'k  did^tait  raviteilyrioai  poetryi  In 
the  civil  tumnlls  of  Akocandcia  no  ^principle  was-,  at  atake,  and 
therefore  both  eloquence  and  kontoity^dwindlal  intcpan^yric 
The  great  mutations  of  the  Heilenia'cace,  and  their  aocompani- 
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MehV«4*ed  ondinoblelBMiithto^^dtb^A  9b7^<^j^<^q^miplM)^<l ; 
flnct'liofwrimtarial  (}einfoptideiit^0ifis»6<rt]^)jb|t^e9t»^l  gt^y9tiu 
SbrMwnan^jdud)!^  ai^laitrl^tfih  aprw»g/i8}n3iit,  mm^^gt 

lhit\^iiihmoy  flgfvi)i&  fcotWif  )Bitfeftejt.|ifeije|^ 

lDgioiii|tIuliitipiLaGbni|^«d  taeiur' AttiM;  j»i4^g9^p%]i  mw»m 

B»Da8beil;:jB8tien6cneri.  and.  matheiaatici^m^uA^p  Atfiei^  >^ff4 
koicbdi;Mi/ sn^towiBte  and  <^tm9ta  Us  iinpi^>^9tj(i^41eip^)(^^ff( 

|»Hliiced)  the  &8b  seientific  ^eographon  the  firat  »Qatfij[^9gu^pf  ^iji^ 
Btai^  abdjgreatl)r  (dhbiaatd  &q  ^Ntudieftof  0urg)^|f^i4/^em^j( 
iAUBtotleikid'  emhnicttl  ibe  wctld  of  aeieii€^;mi4  hegujp^4f?ii^nr 
t4tk^>^()iclpiiraiil  of  knowle^e«;  Tb^  Ale:i;iMft4ii^;Fipf*3§^n 
wrtdedih^'SmpivQ  «f  l^e  Stu^euritoy  aa  tba  Mf^QCf^o^a^gi^De^ 
Ini^liKtitionedtlib  oonquosts  of  Alaici^dtDr#  jTV^th  t|iS^^|;i^f«,]j^ 
mwan6bmc%ie£fAe  Medici*  the  l4ig^.lWnfy]^l{^i^^^c{i^ 
mkrrinlt—d'fHifiticri  relatbfas  aub0mi$pt.tQi(UW^tfU£  aflAf^ 
Jt^ienilt  6fffiolun8  procured  the  ndhoreM^iOf  iRhilfldfiyii^ 
^h€n.Ac)titftafif  hMg/m.!  books  aad  etottuea  .wic««  >^m^  Hf^^l^m^ 
i^tiMinneiMii  tO'Jklteandriitt  mQrehAiitme»,;um4  ¥Pf)i%<)ClS^P^ 

>tuuitii  ^pBaskineit'ldf  Iha  -Museunu  .Thvf^.^mnff  j^^^jP^ 
-tadhy/aAiivabt«6£riiirimninatkat ip  ikt  rojiip^ti^fi^,  tjji^jtljp 

kMMtWupti|iooS'>of ^heiPtolomiefliacQWiitfi^  tH^l^^iMwei4#Q^^ 
lnii>ipicaiAre^;'iaidi'thegn  Nrere  the  ifi»t  dj^a^j^j^tf  Jii^g^rw)^ 
doiiotdfil  dtkjisiwUamvflMSitm  e^mntjml  us  a  ^riyfT^^  ,4'^rmn  tp^/^ 
SoDoqr^d  ^ffignkgnidT  tlud  tcrowiu  .  To  tlM  cc^yA#t«..a(  4Jepp^^- 
dria,  much  more  than  to  the  mctaki.cfT  B]muU4<u»>>l^fOW^  th/& 
"yrtsetualiondf  the'mdBt.pimnotia  iisU^:  of  tW.jti^^l^ni^  ^^ 
:sdd  ithft 'Bddigert<  aud' Bintfaqra  of  modeirn.  phtfokigyr^had  iip 
inkWonh^'pi^foarion  m  theiAlcoitedriaii  Ari6tq{4MU^  ^^i^- 


oi(t  ia^a  tomaiteeotnfbMit  agaiuflt  iUmau  lUet«|tUPe  tb^  ^vith 
the  ^Moepdona  of  'hbtary.  and  aatire^  it.onginftedijuo  ivis^ke,!^* 
woi^  and  l^tfs  intrinneidhr.exie^Uefit .  JBut.foarji^  ^w^.whp 
huTO  ddimd .  inalhictian  and  delight  fQ(Mii;ih9t|^9iit:0}^g)iiaU. of 
Greeee^  hundoedd  have  draipn  igaapbationfiXM  tb^  mftie^yMof 
Virgil  suid  tbo'^ilicitj  o£  Hoiraaa.  •  Latiii  Ut4rat)a)^i  JAdee^,  ,w:as 
not  BKrefy  die  atfk  that  ^wmfied  moeiaiit  ^viiisl^tipn  owf  tj^  daric 
and  midiMe  agat,  but  the  torch  ab4  thali  itr^nawAt^^  iW  sacred 
fire  to  ^he  aohobira  cf  Iti^  and  Europe.  The  mjgm  of  Xiatium 
ifl'iHyt  80  much  the  offiipriug  of  lodkt  and  Athens  as  of  the 
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pU.ol^iIjk^fn^.^tbiin  .0fi  Th0oqiiiii9i  J&Jral^ufk  to4  lApoUonmd^ 
#  dOii^  feaidniAte<(ter|ir  higUj  tM'^earae4'tret««fiex»  of  Al^t^ 

their  services  as  tHe  conservatoi^iof  4k^  Qp9e).therdmm«t;|^iM}  tiM 

..  ^hej^'JiiJve^  JHnwvjeity  bi^ear  ckiiina  i^a  us»  -AjI  AlemunMi 
ltilf(iefiilirt«d-it^4t  noim  oC  the  eUstem  and  the  twi^Melsn  jn^kld 
ivM<3k  hix)Mght  Uiio<  Q^n^fcuot  with  each  miAter  Ihoanitiorudi8i»4)f 
fibrope  t^Aber,^h««Jpg7  ctf  AaiA,  aad  pvodiwi6d.firfleo«lKl  h«^(t#t* 
^Mbiitoi  pUWsCtihy*     Plftto  revived  in  PloHawHa^  ArkM;idi:Jto 

9rA9n#ackQledriidith!  tfaa  diidem  of  the  iwotUL  It>i9  dBeTj[)£,|}i^ 
£Mi4viiKtagt^ofi;5iii.tShaipe'8  method^  thKt  the  seata.fa^dtdpf^r 
Uiti^i^iim  Alfmi^dm^  schools^  and  tbek efltot  upoQ^^emgw^ 
^^i^»im^lliidjM(>andbigi  Christianity^  ore  rnot^Thnooght'lorwam 
(lNii9eQiii^yfi^:'^d(di8t}nc%.  Our  limits  wiUiiot  Imnpi^j^i^ 
9lipfl7*t  hMroFeii  I  briefl J,  thi$  defect  We^c^  ooly/idMUcat/^n 
Umli^i^  mQm\ptQmt^nt  featiineft  of  aYery.ivfceiM^'^QetiQlf 

5^i,33ie  d|yn|^')Of  ithf8  li^idsB — a  peiriod^Tnei^  th«y»9  ^OfHix 
$QiR0a^ffrfi8{(tbeidf9t.  eiN^cif  AleiEfi^^  .^i^cirr 

99i9Pe!9MBi!iit>ffkiid[cUkl0'  present  tl^  Hbllenw t  mipd > itudftf  vtefff 
^^^44<|aip^ota4't  Al^  Ml- -elose  ths  iref)ilhUc»(ti^r  Gjkeeo^/w^ 
^iga^iM^midipolMioaUy^ff^fecu  TheriiriidAioCjy^ei  aifdf^lm 
ptmM)»iiiMBi;^  bi^,  «i^t  ^foi^^  b*t  rit/wa^jlb^  IpAg^^jid 
fMiObli^.  pt^^i  mtKi  !a  «uM9infcilg  pa«»9ii>  I90:iiri|«clv^a9r!ineil9 
is9#^ei^90.  «)f  fir^stot  ^^iU  apdta  ^sse^tftil  tephmg.  Jifter  wtkitA 
ponifff*'  MPr#mMM4'  |iiel^9069'  ^v^as  >tb€^,  mde:  /devt>tkA  r  to-  4bh(9 
(9$i9m«ftivM4th>'4ibe^  I>$ijaoaliraiM  (indiJbycmivM^iilhfi 

moei^tum^rA  v<H)WopaUte  9pm(  ;hiid..sUpplaate4  :feh€i.Jfrwv#f 
i§iii4nriiMd,^^h9r  worn  ofv^MffMi  hwwnmtik'Vfith:ii^vLv4m(!t 

9i(i«^WM>Mfpo$M}:0)»k|94  I  Literature  esAiibtted  a.oloae  Ii9i^^ 
to  Italian  art  in.ith^  .prQ«0Mr<d$jr.>  M^lt  •wad'.a<'l»»mM)  eo^^i;^ 

r0l/nH]^.^;^ourp^^f!hi«/i»sm^  Jfii^fk&(muf^ffSl 

ptff]lbkmi^vfm,t»)i^^  ^]b.rf<;^Ut^iAUTei(pmh 

gliftW(PfiWotf  Ibo  4^ibqm- tried'  MXheMadj^e)%tn>ier»>4Q^*l^^ 
libw»$^f  ba4i9#Wig-Mttmtt  tq  th^4b0K^mim  i<tt4tuvbw|( 
f4d  n«4}MtioMt  m<l  iiA.lf^efPktii%rMliyeir^{d»»tih^  m^t  dffubtH 
jai)^(9i^i»t)§l^<^Sk  ri9P<)^ 


the  tendency  of  the  age  was  literary  rather  than  phife^id^iubfllj 
Qh^MCn^itbs  1^  drawn  fh»m  th(i  Mte  and  IAu^tttf^'6f<i^(»l^  — 
to  «^iid  >ffikfd  with  Clmde^ike  bndscik^  ^tofl:  <^)lidb]h^itoiMli 
^fl»^wiwgi(m6t  ftrtfificial  life;  Ffwv  «  baldk-slii^felMPfai  ^^Mx^ 
iBMbmj  itkffif' «ch(ioln^^  CidlifeofeM^linai  w«Gr<)^fdiih(it9d  tO'^ti^ 
Aei^^'p^rfin '^  Mmmm.  His {miiil,  AiiclloiaMii mfetMdi^ 
^fimwiht  tbe  <«p)tity  lepired  ta  be  tfa^  Hm^v^t^^Bg^fi^ttSk 
^iiMnnd*  nof ' epi^Al  dements;  nsid^  Lytodl]hf(m^'^fi«^><Ar«iai 
sip^M'im^trer  to' 8iibji9ct89  which  notkfett^t^l^qi^/iyjdy^ 

^jp^lul^itaitdmei^to  live,  but  are  'diMt^^'^  "^^ey^iiu^it^wlMlii 
Oib(dfu^ii«(n4  hurdiy  by  thetn.  Thanks' 't(rilDh<iiiadtbii^d«taW 
ll<l#iilMiv^Ie9  what  Mvaiiti^tf  AftiJtud  iim^h^>ixaiM  tOf)%»k 
bi'iia^&t^S^^ft^w  The  library ^f'diei'le&iMtttt  ^^i^tt^ 
in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  tw^  ^humfr6A><toittMi(t'Wit6l  itf 
jAKjt^rfditlJ  ^lif^istiidy*  of  books  bttd  tftken'-plttO(7^^^Atidy 
tft^mMke  and^ctf  tdatf  r'  ^d,  lac^rdfa]^,  r^midlki^Wd-si^O^ 
Wdk  fftk^'o^'^ti^iatidi^loqiied^^    '(Jnt^ 

fittWbr  of'<d(la^  aad{^0onie(^  d«ibikB«M«tOiiy'  >^^  ttflbttttt'^^i^ 
b«g)»l^^(aiMlthe«xtoipliAtd^th0prMidel(^  Q^ibfci^%d(tiAia6§d 
tfM^'tfalMMTi  «f '4iydrdMft«ie4  M4'ttiefami^hiiS>G¥M^i  a^yd'Ml 
MMM  tt»}^e;«wMi  <]if  iUfb;  A'ttiMf  ^«w  Nof'tbt  ^^lota^i^^^^ffi 
mkB  dlllaincJdrb^^tAAfiriiffchd^fof  SftnfeM  Tiito^i^ftiriicoift^Me^ 

ft<ltetri«|^'«fItbie>«xM(i8«4lr«'Wi<Ii  theii^  liitittid^'^l(f<^«Mi^ 
itfe^tiafbdfybnk  tfwbqiuih  '^ledgM^hy  And(Ui«Mitoi&d 

0Hd#(^qtHial^M-j^t«ad>«he.  keMtjrof '«te  Oi[4si^^tet$ld<%ttl 
^Q!9^^bwl'^<im'^>cl^^  uBpk^ftt^bfei«4iti€f^dii9  IbM 

ni41i#fi^fm^'ixdfei^fvai^*Mu8«c^  iBii^tfMM  ^m» 

flipi(fl||uft>m«ifthe  Septaa^Vvidfe^dti  «#l^&>6^f>kH^  ^WhM^ 
e^fomil^pibii^^piiy^^     de»8fikc)g;Mlcal,Ith«^  {Ail^^ 

ttH^I^  )i«kuiMraiftiAltol  ^stfpotbtM'lAJe^  ld^t^Ml^i]liM^^>ll4^ 
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reooited  fhim  the  ihaesh^diomeof 'Shrill;  and  ^l^-fteoplaof  fbe- 

'  Booki'  disdainedi  under,  k}iv>CmtiDOB>.1(»niof'  Geiitile3^-rBli:.the 

f&Dulies  of  the   earth  who   had   not  Moiec'  vaU  the  Cro^botK 

The  traj;udiitwp  flf,  t})p,B»pffd  hopfea  pf  tlio  Jflws,  qpei^al  a  ^ew 

wprW'toi.tUetGrqeiaiu.schopU';  Bn4  the.  expiiiswft,piade.pf  tb* 

JeiraMsdi&Dt}thtdih)t.iii«nseing.pi<0Belyte^^aBd.b7<tbe>«dfRi«B^ 

of.tih«u>Ted(»rd8i»^>mbfat8^0:  thn  lMrlwe<iro«ma[nitiddo8eti>ro£^ 

if  w^8ynan'<1inb8j<M>bieh'litJ^. 

;*  of  Assyria,' '  P%rti«,-  iftttd 

■3  fcad   wil^"  fclhazrtneirt ''a 

le  truths  to  ■which  ilheir  owi 

unity  of  the  Divine, nature, 

;tributea.,    .A^iq  andagfiiLU 

.utiquity  the/ Gf^'ecka  .Kere 

seqtedi '  iteeli';  aiul .  nHbiragli 

kwjsnd  resent tbei&ast&taiL 

elt  thnt  n   wi>d*ri>ba«B'rfoD 

ep«Wli*ifafl'''wita   beaceformrrd  "secored  td-  th«M;!  "i^AttiSttg!  k 

p^^hi'4*4'r!rtl*i(h'  the  restless  theoricsfthd  atittifcflttWg  ^SWi' 

tlcisiii'  if  tlie'6cI»Qok,  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  'EgyiSi'isiti  Fel?giSVi 

hftd  noadj:  9illi)y  comrarte.     But  the  grave  and  fprmai  geniiis  (j^ 

tl'^..%>'PtAi«,flffwJ.-W'«  ill  suited  to  a  llvc^iy  and  mWiji|^tiy.^ 

ruce;  H4ul,the:i|>«>W90;i,iw  outvrard  bewuty,  iajM^^Wulft  fiwDiXbq 

H«llei^i'ittiiidttiv«d'rcpulaBd'by  tbe^oflsi  ss^ftl:VMUshit>iioi'i obd 

Gopt^  '  j}bo  -Jenfiah  Scrip^ires  pivsentedrtiB.'  eqinily'SairDMi 

syBtam-oCtihotiigiitjicotnbMied  witli  ajnir*  wtual^ith*  uniou'io^ 

crted**(te'fift  principle  of  AlexandriMl  eclectieterti;  fl/wS'  ftom'St 

Bprtm^  thetiTb  grttft  branches  0!f"tHe  MtisCnto,  N^tt^Pl^tbtil^ht 

and  the  Uiaafi&leiiiilf  the  Chrisfmiis:"  ■'"■■■*  '  ■■■■'■  \' y''  ■ 

The  confluence  of  the  old  and  new  learning  might  have-'fur- 
mahcd-Mn'>iJiMrpe:withi][iatoridal>8aeiwiio£iniO'Ooininoaiilitcre8t 
— ^Philo^'tlwJ^wi^  aMertiing-tbiitihiB  Qnccatcai>apdi^thgrtlQ 
faith  veiled '  in  sabtltst  allegory  vrhoterar  Bastemj-sj'ndaair  lOo 
Gieeiaa;  J  dialectical  ^had'  diatajitly  :iIuidovred  ior  ilabociqiiely'ide- 
fined;  the  MoieuaDylhe  Sorbenne' of  Pi^ranlsm^  latflnt  opfwair^ 
and  then  combining  with  the  Ncot-PlotouaHlaaj^ainBtitttnTiredent 
and  tuaporing  ^(^tlie  Christitin  conlTOvtaBialffite  i  &taaeaA,  ia 

Ehiloec^)iiical  polioply^  nnailia^  philosophy; itself:;  'toA  Ludoa 
nnuHng>wibb\£U'l^ian'icotnbpt^  both  sa;^  flnd  fiainte.:  But 
weimUBt:he  contfisti'vith.^merdy  itidiealing  the' nature' and 
direction  (£  the^latteri  sp«cDlatJfina«f'.pvgatndB.<  ■  The  Alexoii- 
drinn  academy  andi  ;the  ^atflshetical  schools  have  employed 
vohimes,  and  wotild  EpeedHir.  othaust  our  sonowiog  limits. 
It  may,  howcveri  be  interCHting  to  trace  tiie  iaat  footsteps  of 
that  masaive  ^aad  remote  religiou,  which  tnuiscenda  antiquity. 
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onS  MiU'iin]f«ues  rths  tmrcHcii  mrii'iitB  nag^astn^ahambeTB -of 
*iittfly:ei7^''  '<W«  ciinnot'doiao'bKttev.ditmi>bjr  tbfti&Atowingex-  ' 
tRM'^nxn  3lh  Sbsrpei.^  -  r       .;   ..,1 »  .i:,,.-,    ,jij  'i..  . 

m^  built'-AU;  iitat«' temples.    'Kbtigli  'ttnl  eDlbMirf''MAtGW^  of 'A^n-' 

aktidXheldeialMiaiiKwithishirii  it<vairsd>fdDat)bd^3iBflicbe'iCfil»fffn* 

ftirtilisiDji;  <  overtUw,  npyeithul^GS  "<■ 
tpInpllCft.^kd  iHfen  built,  ,>vaa  fust  civ: 
tgJ|;iiTf|i(i(uiily.  Tl)(;  religion  of  th 
GreeK^  wns  n{),  longer  uplield  hj  th( 
the  Vien^f  (if  its  followers,  and  It  mn^ 
ftsfer"  frt;  -Jh*;  grealer  number  of  tr 
dtkiin'thWiMfi^alllshi  nf  odier  nati< 
rtl«|HWtMl>Mlink<rf  thouffbtt,  feel 
dB^Mnotna  I  mod*  of  writingv  iwhk 
iaMtaiisi!*tasjUUl0  fitted  for  mj  thing 

qftbWKilWtbolsgy,  ■  Hepcewe  must  not  belisv?i|tlint,jthft.56)5i|ti4fl> 
BWjrti>e»mjl»?W;flJ#eM  gross  as  would  nppeoc  f»9i^%:«:i4pt)fipsi 
i^jgJ^Jj^deei^^wp.tH^re  lenrn  that  tbuy  liclirvea,  evc^^  at  ttio,  eorjUst 
^m<^  in  ii  resurrection  from  the  tomb,  in  a  day  of  judgmcrit.  and  a 
ftiiui'fe"st'aie  of  .rewards  and  pnniahmcnls,  With.lhfe  decilj'  of  VH^  MJ' 
r6ljyidiJ,iifa^^'^s  tod  clenrly  10  be  seen  nta  aCcontfnte^^Uviikirl^ 
ii|t'«rUf<^(y:  '  Itftm'  Are  not  held  together  bf  Btilf^nWirettt  bit\f\  <^IT' 
«M'i^r4l'la:tt«'dra'>nAtabo7ed  from  the  mere' dknt^orbimiuli^  ;i 
flndr)mice'lurgl«en<fadre)  mnial^  atonpcd  tfaetVioodte  vdUi  a  ^irfne 
M««iantit  StiisitU' U:  i^,  iQrwt  boad  by  -wttidt-it>tw  d)|ita,mt,tttt 
t)«iM,,l:te<^^)4[inM*wl4iM9iQn«.lt>«mtrodu<sti«ff,o^  jh#¥l<X«i>)8i^ 
'^f*  Wft'j'tW"'.^*y'ift'?*^tpB  .(uniJitory  ciMiiiue8t,.ti»d  jt, ftt^.lWjfMff- 
turies  before  the  new  framework  la  Sti'oi^  uioiigli  to  act  ps^s  poQoi.tO 
Myi^t^,'  ,,,,,,       ,  '  ',■  ■" 

'Wa'faase'idraadyisotiecditfaa.timBprilicipaLidbUentf-olf'tha 
AlartinliMiin'pecytar  ■  Th^ i differed  m.att  cotpectufronl.itbeir 
f«Uoiv>fliib|eatB^:Up|>cr  jEg7pt,aiMl  in  nwlst  nspectto ftom  nnj 
Mogle'papda6cm  on  '^e^lwid,  Aieffi  of  theirioUaitactefiattce 
have-'bfiqo  noDdeted  by  Mh  Slxuipv,  of  ldkQM^dcacrif^ntwe 
•vaiti'auTnife^iwbhsHU'iidtfituafe.  >  ■   '<■  n  -.a ■  ■■<  .\ , 

iTfacputsof  tbsUadilvmineaniiiHiOi'iB  attiagBS,l^aeB<^«aKitkr- 
aUs'ifoE  Anandfle]r[iti>d|(iMttit>fsqMci.gKnipBiipitbQini(fiii]n»iuid 
taMsewajBj  -Tbise  etsMJntnti' sirat)l!)r4hemilantUfdi7MU3>jTCin»i* 
oEmesiIjiiieivevy  vaarietyloii  t)»'[uiiiuin'rnc*u)irXhe>'ha]»«niiuad 
rtraetsiflf  'Alexandimi|irMeiMedi'daiiyniq)ectnEleu^ukdliidinDly 
by  Hm  Mpian'tif  Stii iMsrkVtit.' tltt  13tfai>centuTyj'ar'hy-31nlta 
aii(i<£iI)niknniaxa]r[i(nrD<L  jJtfl  natire  peptilntaon  %u  I^bnd; 
ita  sofa^cct  popnlntion ji-fniik  Afemjdiia  ta  U^ctw,  iretuncd  .the 
gurb,  iha  Bpeech,.aiid  thci  manners  of  the mbjecta  sf  ^Romeacs 


S8  Sharpen' J^Rmrf  of '!!^^t  Jffefy, 

iittd*-**' bufla^i^ '«?fta^^  t^J^ttiifls;*    Hie 'tfrtttfl  PBtetticfflb 

Jutik, '  tinohdffed  V^d^  •  Ihe^  HeptAfltrfdiuiA  5"  4iirf  ^W  •  lihrrtyiW^^A 
fliileitt  4h  l^fech -ItfithMdMiEW  cbht^i^dT,  ifouH  iwyt'  fcalV^ Udhi 
l4e«%  (jftiaHfl^ '  bitti'  fb^  k'  'df^ttfah'  bh  the ' AtexkiidF^lEi^ 

flpkii^'«o^^t!i0"iMeitaKdt*art9' ft  <h^  MVtfife^"iibi1f«ltt^  6f»Hli* 

^^MfMfc/jjJiti^i-lWt'tli^se  are,  itt  soltte  8brt,'y6tii-'neigKbbitf8* 
'i«rid  Ts^i'dl^/Baettfanls  ftbito  the  Oxuff,^d"'ScttWa6S  ftMA 
f^h&  TiirtaW,' atoA  hien  tsrlio  drink  the  tvutefs  of  thfe" Tigris/^ 
*^ikiitebe,'  airi*  %he  Indus;— ye  are  a  gpectade  to  ftB  hAti*i«4? 
&'Wa!d 'th^'tbjflon;  {n  a  rude  form,  which  Ale3tatide^'pft)i)Mte4 
HM'^fert'o^^ttd  weatttti  Asia  — the  proper  popnlatfeil  t>P^tltt 
ftij^t  obthttiei^^^  ai^  cOsmap()lite  cAapt^^^  Afor^  "ttiKdW^afa^ 
KfelJf^'^ftttiifi^tHe'Yejhijdefttation  <rf  the  tradihg'^iWAfd;'  S¥flilgH 
Ad«y6ti'^t«i^  <rtl' the  Ttoynl 'Exchange  ctf  Ldtidoir,  qt^t^riffltf 
ta'>*ftt^'"Wi«i''8omcf"ttbatelrient8,  MfltotiV  Vi^  *yP^»^!mpi4fiH 

M'        ■.-,„,-■  Somp  from  farthest  South,  ,.,,,,„,„j  ,.,Ti, 

e,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls,         i    _,    •    . 
^'m\6ii6  idle ;  and,  more  to  we3C  '  '  -  l*'-^'-vuni 

8noi}i;nuii^Oai>liidi<i:Abdtheg6ldeti  Gk^sofl^d^^'  -^t''   ^^i      ./ir>B.f 
lit  {ii<ntAndailBtoit*Iiiilitui-i8ke  Tbprobtui^  -  •-  «ii  i<>l   ;  vjx:)  ^jiir  to 

Gfermans  and  Scythians  ai>d  Sai;nifttimi|t.fi9rt;b..^.,  iin//  i  »t 

i  >  »n»''gtS9ei  ifliidi  1  tbei  I  gfoteiiiq«^ '  «h^' •  c^^ 
tho/hteiomlisMtttiidi'tte  lOMtltiMe^MU^^MlWie^iMal^ 
HanUiid^jjatlMboiie  aiMyeherifl^hib  ^yMii]^ "oiMi  itiOU6rimiaf^ 
matt^ilifes  Awigsodps  of  the  icamh^  or  ^ the  sftttttig^treAiMidB^f 
A»iMdby/-<#Uk)«ipheir#  in'  0AdKx>l<)€ir6d>  okMdttj^  «lid  4]«i^^ 
likBlpaMUl  pkboNil^ailM  to  hdi^'eafMA  hldfi^W^liig  s»ilil*«^ 
tiatd  sMto  smt  lium$tm%^  s^tplmbsk"  ^  Phyrt^i(BS''iid^«t«M&i&|i 
per9cm>tb0iivtii|UltU«^ebQkediiftS  ill  MrflWit^l'^>m>dkif^hail«>ttiy^ 
^iQoi^tDhd(Btosoiiningaa{i/  dutitfyitigiPttM0«l8iliiMidiokl^>I^M»^ 
StetiUyilitieito  Mcvt^bf  «tiit>dyb^^Sii^f  th«'V«^tfk}^^ 

^Dhft9nn^ie'PKil»Kto<)tip<|i|M|i^  Ae>Oii^'tfic«%faivMiiitfd' 

mfffktyMkMiaesa^tdBti 6f»y«ti]&ef,  fctit  v^fle^thtg^ iw hi04>d^Httgi 


ttP>i»«P*  WWWPt,^  all,,(TOi^j^  t^^%r  jwid,.,ftriflg8ipf 

ip^y^^  tfust^,  ,*  no  wbfisre  woi^  people. cqrij^  j^ipff.  brj^V  ^W 
«T|^%;co^4^r^-^e  pauperism  and  emplftjm^iijt  ipqr^^oiHi^if^d 
t;^pe9,  jiA  .ac^iVB^  irom  If fe.  T\^eahh  a^tir^t^j  <  PfWol^^^o^^ffl^ 
luiry;;»p4f  id,^  da  pot,4Coexiafc  in  Hqg^rtJi'f.wctttpft^i^ 
,jAifi^ap4n% ^' in  o^heirconwii^cial  cit^,;!^. ,?»»§<;:, I^ 
i.fiTff^^.oi  tlfe  Aa(^+employed  w  w^|  ,^.>?nei^ff|ntfl.^J[ 
PB9<fW»9PA-^^^<^  in  denmnd  whw  W)pf,  mm^^V^imhA 
«M(fntf«"^^  fPff  when  uwrkete  were  4pw>,„..,Tbfij>nipftroBt 
one  of  the  most  inquisitiYe  men  of  his  own  or  ao^  fRg^nt^fR^ 
evidently  much  amused  by  the  Alexandrians.  His  statistics 
ar^  however^  spip^mes  at  '£iult.  Re' was,  wronff  ^bout  the 
nniversal  woi^k  an^  wages;  but  perhaps,  diji^^;/,^^^^ imperial 
visit,  the  less.^^df^table  portion  o£  the  copu^pj)55ty  iwflp«ent  into 
the^  ne%hl^0^^qg(.4^e^r.a^  ^)tp..  a  uaiw^^^q^Q^o^qfinite  ca- 
pacity. "He  was  wiKM^tOQ^)  about  the  reU^imadMMiinations 
of  the  city ;  for  he  saysy  fttiijujrM  •Wbrdiipf^'fi0m|>i8^^m  tha 
*  street-portteilotbe  paiiSansh'.^  iWheiieasithenJMwi^SeraiHS) 
though  remarkably^  i0otb{^eben§lv&  asd  ttOdoi«M»maftteg4  was  be- 
set with  eve*ij^^  Viriitfy  ^6f 'dSfe^tit;  ^      '^'   ''  '^^  ^  ^ 

If  from  the  physical  We' ttini  to  the'mbral  fclii*fitctiristics  of 
tktt  >'iMe9i(pdlmii4 1  twA  i  ^ 

qsi»M^iii^'Xb0  >si9ro$Ato0^'htits«^8^^fiW(»e4nutia^ 
^tiOftrt»gi>'rfiftrfj»^!ei  <iliaiveUiiigwithii^adii  eii(lwBjBmA  wHth^fBm 
^i^t9i^9^a\{if0^mil  P^lfiim)/.  -'Xho  G0pt»>vr<m<ifti^i?riitdBl  wtt 
Wfiiif%s  «htlU/je]Ki|i40ngu«0ir^ni(fvi  (frtj^r^Miin^  liiaftt^bBiii 
«|igbtom^tj|^^iAt>(^M  i'llDeiniabr^  bmutjpafiiaie  ium  ^kBa  h^H 
MMired»;!ftodHmo0fti(if9n«^falf  d^ooittin»p>^tiilli^kvfiodtfeiRtBq 

7%flfjV8i7f)b<#iii^9^e«tira9^r9i47'ii>t^ti)^  tiieitilfatidu^ 

^M^If  diirp<M«edi^riihe}f  't(^i9i^h^t9^iilii9Mwmitiih^6^^ 
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^  Ions.'  *  Xoght  as  dtraws  (ico6^i\'*  says  Dion  Cassios :  ^  a  gi^eat 
'^deal  ]^^ht»{KW^&rdtoi.y  days  Herodian :  '  a  passioiiatey  brag* 
*  gmgvealatmiiDOs  set/  says  Vopisous:  ^  yentosi,  fdtibutidi, 
^(jadtoniedy  'faijuriCBi.' '"   ^  Their  medical  men,'  ssy^  '  Pofybtus, 

^'ibeiit^piredcviptUmsiwtth  hard  ^wiofd^  and  walDi  their  pupils 
'rstore.  /witfaatlvm'  tisvins  *oP  att ;  h\xV  take  a>  ^lieilt  io  -  theoiy  «ibd 
^  tan  loiooe*  /di^fniBti^^  htg  diseaie,  a»d>  leat^^  li&ii  indcimble.* 
Iflbtterlyviiaw^vei^'the'  JBoculty  troald  sdMi^  to  batv^  ifliy^nigd ; 
fi)i^(a  physi^iBiiior  iqA)tbtoacy  seltfiv^  ^^  Bbdde«iortGyphi8^Dr 
^0lbeI>^ggroundi^ usually  adrertised  htoiflelf  a^  a:'* Metnb«v<of4he 
^cB9ynl>rCoUegei  oB  Alexandria.'  The  Bt[rgid6h9  eeqpei^ailyjhad 
i]Bii8cilil<^|dlitibs(for  learning  their  profeMOn,  «ine«' diBsbotii^d 
srae^indtiBed'Jcpenly  at  jAiexandria,  and  fonhed  «  iirah0b>b{^tfae 
umv«rrfei^  leatiusea-  We  stmpect  the  8Uii^;e«ma  fiad  the  b^aof 
'%he)prh^;tfiBfal  nThe  Alfxandriane  weveimifdt  addicted  itii[>i^/» 
nidciiiocflBiiiiiiI}hJndnl|ged  themselved  wilA  a  <majMlu)#8Ui£iJ^ir« 
Biitthatlfik<[u^<splint6  ivirould  be  more  in  iteiqpiesttfbhtttPrbidskkrb 
'knddjidlKgriith;'  / <  W^hav^  no  adeoun^ts  of  t^  cftertosd^mtidn^f 
dBto>ifanAiilig!  vcoaimbmity*  An  anecdote  iaJ^^hmr-rgoetlnd 
)raiieaiheapiiie^^o£>Isi8  effectual  f*iUier'4;otefe«M>^;^>tiw  ^w^ 
^^Mrnf]  B6taaodio>«n4  Grassini.  Fwih  Bome^'tfabf^vc^fexw'- 
)idl^^ioftob  18  br^re  the  philosophers  by  the  €isMa«;i^pfUie 
AeavatB  ihy  aoodeni  scrveiteigns.  The  ninnber  o&  ItiiKl^ud  otbet 
dhdnes  toa8tn«rt»nly  ha^ve  been  den8ideraide"]n^<ii<eity!^hdre 
efsdify  fBttef'Ovad^jtDlfvated^  and  where  w^drihiptMiras^  aiuj^vfavly 
oa^ncSbos.^^  liittfe  also  is  knoim  of  1^  'AbbaMwbiiaiii>4mr. 
AniongiaipttoplejSo  pn>ne  to  wrangUng;  law^its  fmibeipnibUbly 
frequent  and  remunerative ;  and,  outside  the  gates,  ^tbe  <ki£(i|ig 
aahOs  vand[  jtAvI/  inaodattons :  of  the  Nile  muftl^'hl^^'iBamished 
ai'plsnti^00pplyi  of  actions  for  trespass  and  dispute  bbita^ 
ddriea^  One/webniplishmeat the  Alexandrkn  Ismryempbasesaod, 
stotta^nalty  i!butidiin  Gbambers'and  Comts^^they  Wete  dev^Med 
totmnsisi  -  ^I  defy  you  to  t^ll,'  says  Dion  Cbryso8tc»n;*(^ii8|^ep 
^|3a»  4>j^  the  oourts;,  i^hether  they  are  trying ':lHi9Mi^>or 
^jdiiikkiagjaM^9«ring.ca«Ghea'  We  must,  hWereii,  in  fiioiess 
li8»U^e)ibarv*4iddv>thiit  <phy»c  and  divinity ^were  equ&llylnv- 
ttonioila^i  ThSe  pUyHciaa  hummed  a  tune  while  feefing  the 
palse^dxe'  «<>phi8|a  »nd  xiietoricians  had  their  eoncerta;'  even 
the^^mos^  elsewhere  'most  mekneholy,'  \\^ere  at  Aleica^dria 
'  moat  niuvioal '  also.  We  must  refer  to  Athenaus  foi*  ^the 
strange  names*  grren  to  musical  instruments.  Comopecns,  ac- 
cordions, serpents,  &c.,  and  the  various  components  of  a  con* 
cert^monstre,  are  nothing  in  comparison.  ^Ve  cannot  conclude 
our  catalogue  of  Alexandrian  eccentricities  better  dian  in  Mr. 
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Shurpe's  own:  words  5-^*  With  tHeir  weidth  tbey  had  all  those 
Vvioes  which  uaually  follow,  or  cause  the  Joss^  di',  natiaofsl  inie- 
'  pendeoce.  .  Xhi^jr  seemed  eager  after  ndthtDg^  but  food  and 
'Jiorse*race9y-^  those  never-fMling  bribes  fbiN.vl^ich  the  idle  of 
^  jeverj  ^ountrj^  wUl  seU  all  that^i  snui  sh^^al^  bold  most  dear. 
'  Ihey  were  gvave  and  quiet  at  their.  isaer^aeSiTOBd^listlessi  in 
Vfattsinefla;  but  ite  the. theatre  or  in  tbeatadiuffSilneiV'WvaBffliy 
'  ^md  ehildren  were  alike,  healed  intOf  paesioB^  androiveinome  with 

*  eagesneas  and  waraUh>  of  feeling,  Thejr  caored  mGt&fan  i&b 
^'tumbEle  of  a  favoorite  charioteer  than  ioT' the  sinking^Btatp  o£(A 
^  natioQi.  A  scoriilous  song  or  a  horse-race .  woald  so  roo^e  tbrm 
^  into  a  quannel,  thi^  they  could  not  bear  for  their  own  nokey  nor 
^aeadSorthe  dust  caised  by  their  own  bustle  in  thehippodoanm; 
'  while  all  dioae  aetB  of  their  rulers,  which  in  a  morewholesome 
'stale  of  jsociety  would  have  called  for  notioe^^jposod  fay-  nn- 
\heeded.  Their  ready  employment  of  ridicule,  in  tiier|ii]i»0)rQf 
'cdSicguttieot,  of  wit  instead  of  graver  reason^  of  )nnlsMHUMe&  as 
^  ih^.mMti  powerful  wei^n,  was  one  of  the  woitatipointsintthe 
^JAlexandriap  obaiwcter;  and  their  hi8Uiry>prove8t)tfae>4triitlD'of 
^ithe  i!i(iae  niaiiis.remark»  who,  when  he  tdyb!tta>whaiJohatboterB 
Hire  foost-foonftdby  nature  to  underminb  tfaaioifndalionsof 
'-aooiely  and  (overturn  tJ»e  state,  does  -  not  «iention)'thd  ^udNor 
l^e  cmlj^tfae  ehildish  or  the  rs^,  the  lus(^  or  tkct^iekdd^'but 
'  ibe  niocben  and  ssomiecs.  But  frankness  mulxmanHnaelsa'Ave 
^Jiavdly  ttf>  be  looked  for  under  a  despotic  gortrntaont  ^^here 
<  nien  axe  foxbidden  to  speak  their .mindaofinily^'and'tf»  Alex- 
'andrianatnade  use  of  such  checks  upon  their  rulers .aa^tbeJisw 

*  aUowed  them.     They  livedj under  an  absolute iii^oafislqr^t  tem- 
^  perol  only  by  ridicule.'  .  t 

iNotwithstanding  these  unfavourable  ttwis^i  Alcjcandrbiyi^lded 
its  due  proportion  of  eininent  men^  useful  ii)6titittioii%Bnd<en« 
dttring  thoughts  Did  time  allow,  we<  weukl.  bosrow  front  i  this 
last  act  of  the  Ethnic  world  scenes  stnunge  and  fuU  of  iknport<^— 
palpable  disruptions  of  forty  centuries^  birth^tlvtoes  of^^a.'.new 
being  in  states  and  homes.  ^  Laat  ■  scane/dxf  aU/  Sgyptaan, 
Greek,  and  Boman,  outworn  philoa^pky,  cd^pn^ted  fjg{»BpeL"^th 
mingled  in  one  indisoriroinate  mass;  on  thisihiiiBao^.ithe^eam 
of  Saracenic  spears*  and  asound  the  >w^Ue  die  blaek  tents 
of  Amrou,  and  stillness  on  the  granite  quay^.nml^iknce  in  the 
hippodrome.  But  for  these  and  other  matters  ine.  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Sharpens  pages ;  thinking  highly  of  his  diligence  and  accaracy, 
and  with  a  friendly  wish  that  the  *  gods  IhkI  made  him  more 

*  poetical.' 

t    We  had  scarcely  closed  Mr.  Sharpc's  volume,  when  a  work, 
giving  fresh  interest  to  tbc  beaten  track  of  Egyptian  travels  and 


w  ^viiwit.to.  lvip!;.oryrf, 
\  ioK  puiti<f>piiat,ip^i 

1,'r  BBdilXjaBOH'ivThttl 

bs  I  gMi '  iketdi^  lirilii ' : 

reflecrive  pas^gfe,  or'" 
eB«,  we.-  BlifluI4.!be,',»)f'J 

JyoBj  X  whea .  ipnopeil^i  i 

sdarebeffl-ntf^cJi'^Mv^'for  t^rar  object' the  pmcHtaH  iD6Mil)'Md'> 
irttelleijtiad'  lifiy  of  Antiquity.  The  teHfleftfcj'  of  ■EltfoJ*i''«t''tfc«'' 
re^^l'tif  b^M  .ISnrning,  waa  to  idolize  tlfe ^^  '  TVe  ii¥i*'| 
uic1!ifl;^''io'de^c,rate  and  deiKwe  it.  The  earlier  prppe^sity'j(^a!|i'j 
tlj^tof  ,'t);(^,tip<iyp^ ;  the  latter  is  that  of  the  BCipJ^et.,!  ^Hf^'l 
t^TftU,»(W4iWBi..w  which  ecepticiam  may  acq^iie^qe  ,w»di  %&,; 
T^WfAdliSiiwWh  ze^iearch  and  reveeenoe  iiuQ',bea'e<Mn£ikd)tt«dv 
t^iiPrerietit-j'iUiiatrate,  without  diBfigiirutg<^tb8'£^tu>  hi  iP^ftir.l' 
*  hmw^ifowdte^mtitti  ut,  imMoeo^^htimanm^iduj&iitffmjBaaBJlSif' 
'augoKtiora  facial.'': '--'"I''    ■■'    ni— n- .  .u- n -t-'nuiiwi 

'  ^Tbe  rao3t  iatereBting  part  to  me  of  this  beautif  al  group  of  templcB " 
[the  templps  of  Philoej  wai^  a  chambet  reached  from  JJie  rooC  jtlvKje 
reBWWanffgoSeUTiht'JHHCTlltof  flccesS/*h!eli  ^pVesenta  tHj  yeiith' 
nnd'wAortiectfDn' 6f '6fiiri«.  TTiia  chamfcerVs  toeaHy^oi»ei-'t(ife  w^iteAi 
adjttin^V  JbrMn^ mi  vpper  story' of  tbe  fialypl^:  '^ere-ii sot^to^ 
th«\itoiJenita^  <yf\OBiriai  aiid'biA  emfc&hninp^/tuasv^aHFnaitiiTfet^ffin 
br'*BI8piiit»iC*'H»dds,-artd  ftinJ|iiwwtitWe'«Afiid|*trfKteP»flL 
Tte  next^moet  iplwrea;tiPg4KiT(ioi^,i&  the  birtli  of ,H,9pj9,  tp  ^^^ s; 
Bubjecit -4'^  \yeetem  temple-., is  devoted.  The  Chriat^aos, ^ave  made' 
saS.tUVol;  fierfi  w'^th  their  mud-plastering;  btit  Bigoificanf  positions 
Dll*l.^  made' Out  i  nnd  at  the  eod  aufl^cie^t  clearance  boa  Been  trffedted 
tcfVii^' oat't*^'ll>^ut»ful  group  of  Tils' n^ti  HonlSo^'*^  ttttftfei, 
^ece^^!ng' tlfinih^' tin  air'bftlidR;'the  gtiahlian  hamk'«taAiad\btliie 
smmiidded^vith'hgtilr/aflniiliatltig  tvat^r^laotdji  '      M    :  \:  '■•t'.-\ 

OiWiiiX.  »>47iqb«I  Jsi'tMe  dcfatfcmcnt  it^lf f K^  that)  aMios.h>£i«be 
ii^)^hi>«,«n'WMV^./whfteh.iip  fiW  eyW  obHteffltifig,, 4»  <*«  as-Ti*-***. 
allideaa;iptj^iti^p™!  (.^loiy.fajUiJflBs.ip.fflqt,  ap  ffe)J  ^^b  igoQiumWA^ 
that  Eeal  which  would  extinguish  as  dangerouB  all  conceptions  but 
thapB>WbMiilaft^ioiDitnuMMt%e«lBj  )UHliirU«fc«otnUlen  aa'flilSf  ^ 
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ottr  joriidictiiH),  and  in  some  place  be7ond  oar  k 


AS7'  I  W-^—r }, .  Tiarraiive  ijf  Events  in  Sonteo  qnd  iUiehet,  iovm. 
itPitht,  Q^m^tim-  tif  LaUiait;  from  the  jv«rmii»  ^:'*&ivtM 
lkfir»abt  -^7-<i  'Aq/sAi  of  ^oir&uiaA  ■and  Gememnr ^^^.abuanl 


Htefliry   ef  the  lalftTiagJ     By  AiiTirirK  Ai>AMB,'  A*siatttflt' 

npmwtK>itbDo£i)t«M!  nutUinie  mtMWL^of  Suiope.  hne'loiigi- 
carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with   the   Oriental 
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Ardupehgo,  we  hmrt,  np  to  the  praeent  boor,  been  oontent  to 
remain  in  oomparattye  ignorance  of  that  largo  divitton  of  Aaia. 
The  merchant  has  tniffidied  with  it»  and  the  mariner  narig^ted 
iU  narrow  eeai,  without  contributing  much  to  the  atock  of  know- 
ledge poetaited  by  ciyiiiied  oommunitiee^  We  mayi  in  het, 
almost  be  eaid  to  haye  regarded  it  at  a  vast  group  of  half  fiU>u- 
lous  isles*  lying  on  the  utmost  confines  of  enterprise,  midway 
between  tm  territories  of  history  and  romance.  The  reader 
of  old  yoyages  and  trayek  will  remember  something  of  Msffellaa 
and  St  Francis  Xayier«  of  Drake  and  Cayendish*  of  mlliam 
Adams  of  GKUingham,  Captain  Saris  and  Oliyer  Van  Noort, 
who  made  it  the  scene  of  their  adyentures;  and  the  namca 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Sir  James  Brooke  connect  the 
suljeot  with  contemporary  associations:  But  it  will  be  long 
before  the  puUic  genemlly  acquire  just  notions  of  the  twelve 
thousand  islands»  tl^  prodigious  area  they  occupy  on  the  surfiMO 
of  the  gfebe,  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  their  soeao»y>  and 
the  inexhaustible  variety  of  their  resources. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  recently  made  some  steps  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task.  Books  on  the  Indian  Archipelago 
are  rapidly  multiplying^  and  Java,  Sumatra,  Pulo^  Kalamantan, 
or  Borneo,  CelebeiB,  and  the  Philippines,  have  been  brought 
within  the  cirok  of  popular  knowledge*  Much,  however,  still 
remMns  to  be  done,  to  familiarise  tne  public  with  the  Indian 
ArchipdagOi  which,  commencing  at  the  further  eartremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  stretches  away  eastward  fiur  into  the  Paois^ 
through  more  than  fifty  degrees  of  k>ngitude ;  while  in  hrieadth 
it  extends  through  thirty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Timer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Australia  to  Bengui,  the  northern  pouit  of 
Luaon,  in  the  parallel  of  Hainan,  Within  this  immfmts  cir- 
cumference we  discover  several  vast  islands  and  groups,  i»-> 
habited  by  races  of  men  differing  very  greatly  frcxn  each  other 
in  character,  complexion,  religion,  language,  and  manners;  seme 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation,  so  as  even  to 
have  attained  to  ideas  more  or  le^  perfect  of  a  free  government — 
while  others  still  remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  barbarism,  and 
in  ncquaintance  with  the  arts  of  life  scarcely  surpass  their 
neighbours  on  the  plains  of  New  Holland* 

Yet  everv  where  throughout  these  islands  we  discover  the 
materials  of  a  lucrative  coounerce,  the  means  c^  easy  com- 
munication, and  apparently  all  the  elements  which  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  civil  society.  No  part  of  the  globe  pos- 
sesses a  more  genial  climate.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
arc  in  many  places  unknown.  Health  is  promoted  by  those 
powerful  atmospheric  currents  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
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frt^iAg  fttiA'fftrllttskig  mns. '  'VoicMiift  agtocy  frcxn  <bene*th, 
M>lD<9i»)ieo;iTtivtt,  OeiebM  ami  ^h^wlf^.^faAs  ththisfup^the 
'lIMii&iBi^'t^a'prodigiom  hiAghty  iUMi'thu0'|>i'^eiMMd 
{Ai^ifoi  iiie  cloitds^  l^audles  of'itinunier^Ul&'m^ffl^'-tiiid  the 
fUM  o^fhose  'Ud^f  piAiA^^A  foreatd,  wbiobiiiripfioiv  so^jjbeirifoir 
iii€(kMlclef^()tKhedaBd8eiipeB'«f  tfae-Ar^^  '!  >  •'  -     • 

''^'€)6ntthental'A«ift'l8'BMich  less  flbtni^oifihed  '^t  itfa^^'rioh 
jKpti^lA^  bf'^tfi  prodnctitoB  than  thisinBtikr  f>r(^lig)Mrk)A>krf'tSt 
'M^i^  lhe*ciiEnith-«a8t.  Europe  has  for  centuries  beem  fiunlHttr 
iHthf^tbe^obstly  spices  of  ihe  Moluccas,  with  tbi  ebohjr,  piearb^ 
-tttd-'bstrkhifbatheifs  bf  New  Guinea;  the  diaftio9idsy"#aftipbdr, 
aild  gold'  ofBorneo ;  the  rice  and  pepper  of  Java  and  Sumatra'; 
^tfttelsflj^rired  veined  ebony^  cigars,  eoiSee,  and  faide»of  the  Ph>- 
■Hl^to)tfes$''aiMl<^he 'bees' wax,  idible  bk-ds*  nesls^'trepemg^  -tad 
^mm^tn^  gams  found  generally^  in  aUtfaeidands.'  ^mt'our 
ieifrio4^4M8  not  yet  imp^ed  us  to  acquaint  oilrsdveb-witft  the 
geography  of  the  seve^  groups,  to  aeeompany'Porlrest'^inlab 
Itlh  elltft fotfe  -  voyage  from  Balembangao  to  New  Gtiinea;  to 
Htf  tkt^^O^  the  vsuuable  but  quaint  research^  ani'speetilstionB 
4Pf^1Diih^bi^^>'toi6«oeiHiter  ^e  tedious  prolbity  of /0ie>Dutek 
^A9igMk»]% i  "and  thus  make  our  imagination  at' home,  as  it 
#<^'<iii  "^'ibe^iFerdant'i^nds  and  sunny  eea^ooniprebended 
^fiilMfc  tH^  ^elvpacious  designation  of  the  bHtttn^An^hipelaga 
'Ajitf*yet'lhe  Indueebieiit  to  apply  ourselves  to^tlm'^Hnpieh^ 
efeinuil  kiariing  k  not  small  Upwards  of  iisr^teit^s  6f 
iMnmW  beings,  aecording  to  some  calculations^  >ai<s  there  alieady;: 
waitSng  to 'cultivate  a  further  intimacy  with  EmbpOy'^and*  t6 
fee^iqmfcened  into  intelligence  and  moral  activity  by  the  touch 
0f  »WeBtem'einl{sation.  As  it  is,  the  inhabitants  ot  tile  Arohi- 
pelag«>  are  no  where  mere  listless  sarages,  subristing  oii  the  boun* 
ttiii-of  nature,  and  indifferent  to  the  morrow.  llMy  display,- oH 
ttft^tontmry^  mu<^  industry  and  energy :  and  whether  on  ktfd 
el-  *eea,  are  p^ff>etuaUy  engaged  in  collecting,  preserving, -'dere*- 
loping,  or  difltnbuting  the  productions  of  their  several  islaihrds; 
On  tbe'eoiyts  we  beh<4d  mnumerable  fishermen  employed  in 
takkig  ov  caring '  trepang,  eolleeting  agar-^ar,  -or  dSrvng  GSf 
pearls.  On  the  plains  and  low  lands,  wc'  find  nmenMis  ttihSb 
engaged  in  agrictdtnre,  raising  nee,  coffse,  sn^ar,*' tobacco,  or 
sp^Des,  cultivating  betei  or  cocoa-nut  groves^  or  ^grtwing  these 
eliier  frails  and  vegetables  which  no  where  abound  more  plenti* 
fnli^. '  Meanwhile,  die  seas,  shoals^  ba3r%  guMs,-  imd  channels 
swatrm  widi  trading  prahns,  navigated  by  Bngis,  Midays,  Java- 
nese, BiQowB,  and  Papuans,  and  conveying  to  and  fro  for  ex- 
change or-sale  the  oommocKties  of  the  several  groups  and  isles. 
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The  first  glimpse  obtained  by  the  people  of  the  West  of  this 
wonderfiil  Archipelago  was  through  the  relations  of  the  great 
Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  who,  in  the  service  of  the 
Mongol  Emperor  of  China,  explored  it  about  the  year  1290. 
In  the  following  century  Shr  John  MandeviUe,  during  his  thirty- 
four  years'  travels,  likewise  visited  it;  but  nearly  two  centuries 
more  elapsed,  before  commercial  enterprise  advanced  so  far  to- 
wards the  East  Meanwhile,  however,  an  Asiatic  people  had  dis- 
covered the  Archipelago,  and  were  exploring  it  in  all  directions, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  conversion.  These  were  the  Arabs  t 
who,  issuing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea,  penetrated 
through  the  Atolls  of  the  Maldives,  doubled  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Ceylon,  traversed  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  boldly  navi- 
gated the  channels  of  the  twelve  thousand  islands,  and  extended 
their  voyages  to  the  shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  With  the 
details  of  their  mercantile  and  religious  operations  we  are  un- 
acquainted. We  only  know  that  adventurer  after  adventurer 
from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
appeared  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  taldng  up  their  abode  in 
the  wealthier  and  more  desirable  islands,  became  so  many  apostles 
of  El  Islam.  Here,  by  these  men  and  the  mariners  who  brought 
them  to  the  field  of  their  labours,  was  collected  much  of  the  ma^* 
terials  of  those  wonderful  Tales,  which  under  the  name  of  ^  The 
^.  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  have  since  made  the  drcuit  of  the 
world.  Full  of  the  courage  which  is  inspired  by  enthuoastic  piety 
and  the  passion  for  giun,  the  Mohanmiedan  merchants,  in  settling 
among  the  idolaters,  invariably  determined  in  secret  to  overthrow 
their  superstition,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  their  temporal 

Eower  which  was  based  upon  it.  Belief  in  the  Koran  operated 
ke  the  tie  of  InrotherhoocL  The  Faithful  were  generally  ready 
to  aid  each  other,  to  project  common  enterprises,  and  to  elevate 
some  fortunate  disdple  of  the  Prophet  f^m  the  obscurity  o£ 
private  life  to  a  throne.  What  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
early  Muslims,  of  whose  exploits  we  have  no  record,  we  may 
pardy  conjecture  horn,  that  which  took  place  in  Java  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuir,  when  the  Hindd  kingdom, 
whose  captal  was  Moja  Pahit,  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Mo-* 
hammedan  adventurers  from  Sumatra,  just  as  the  cousse  of 
Eur(^>ean  enterprise  was  on  the  point  of  bmg  directed  towards 
these  Eastern  seas. 

•  In  1509,  eleven  years  after  the  illustrious  Yasco  de  Gama 
had  opened  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope, 
Don  Lopez  de  Sequeira  may  be  said  to  have  discovered 
the  Oriental  Archipelago,  when  with  a  small  squadron  he  made 
the  coast  of  Pedir,  in   Sumatra.     Proceeding  afterwards  to 
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Malacca,  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  he  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
ihe  Sultan  Mohammed,  who  defeated  him,  took  a  number  of*  the 
Portuguese  prisoners,  and  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  great  Alphonso  Albuquerque  sailed 
to  Malacca,  ostensibly  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  Sequeira,  but 
in  reality  to  extend  the  donunions  of  Portugal  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  Into  the  details  of  the  enterprises  and  wars  that 
followed,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  The  Portuguese  pene- 
trated the  Archipelago  in  search  of  the  Spice  Islands,  made 
forcible  settlements  on  the  Moluccas,  and  were  guilty  of  in^ 
deseribable  cruelty  and  treachery  in  the  course  of  their  victorious 
career.  Still  further  to  exaspemte  their  ambition  by  the  spirit 
of  rivalry,  the  Spaniards,  under  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  by 
birth  but  in  the  service  of  Charles  Y.,  astonished  them  by  appear- 
ii^  in  the  Archipelago  in  1519  from  the  other  side,  by  the  straits, 
which  bear  his  name.  M^ellan  only  discovered  the  Manillas, 
to  lose  his  life  there :  and  so  much  were  the  Spaniards  occupied 
in  other  quarters,  that  it  was  not  until  1564,  that  they  took  pos* 
session  of  them,  and  in  honour  of  Philip  II.  changed  their  name 
to  that  of  the  Philippines.  Fiften  or  sixteen  years  later  the 
fluctuations  of  European  politics  reached  these  distant  regions. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  Philip  united  Portugal  to  Spain, 
and  the  Dutch  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  (1579,  1580).  The  Dutch  had  supplied  themselves  as 
merchants  with  the  commodities  of  the  East  at  Lisbon.  They 
had  now  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  treat  the  Portuguese  as 
Spaniards ;  and,  iafter  the  fashion  of  their  predecessors,  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  East  as  conquerors.  When  the  Portuguese 
recovered  their  national  independence  in  1640,  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  retrieve  the  oriental  empire  they  had  by  this  time  lost» 
The  flag  of  Holland  first  made  its  appearance  in  these  seas  in 
1596 :  shortly  after  which  En^and  also  made  some  efforts  to 
share  the  commerce  and  spoils  of  Insular  Asia.  But  while  the 
Dutch  went* on  patiently  nursing  their  influence,  consolidating 
thdr  trade,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  future  empire,  our 
countrymen,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  brilliant  commencement  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere,  relinquished  the  enterprise  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  on  the  continent  of  India.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Dutch 
were  occupied  in  strengthening  their  position  in  the  Jndiaa 
Ardiipelago,  ^vine  out  the  Portuguese  and  Spabiards,  and 
securing  the  monopmy  of  the  trade  in  spices.  Gradually  the 
Portuguese  vanished  from  the  scene,  but  the  Spaniards  main- 
tained their  ground  in  the  Philippities ;  and— while  the  Dutch, 
ehieffy  confining  their  attentions  to  the  south,  stretched  west- 
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ward  and  eastward  from  Java,  obtained  exclusive  dominion 
over  the  Moluccas,  insinuated  themselves  into  Borneo,  and 
established  factories  in  Celebes — the  Spaniards  predominated 
in  the  northern  groups,  made  settlements  on  the  great  island  of 
Magindanao,  attempted  the  reduction  of  the  Sulus,  and  even 
extended  their  claims  to  Palawan  and  Northern  Borneo. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  piracy  in  antiquity,  and  find  it 
able  to  make  head  against  the  Roman  republic,  even  in  its  most 
palmy  days,  we  are  apt,  with  a  smile,  to  impute  the  circumstance 
to  the  imperfection  of  naval  science  in  those  ages ;  forgetting 
that  the  buccaneering  system  destroyed  by  Pompey  was  scarcely 
more  formidable  to  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  world,  than 
that  which  now  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  a  British  settle- 
ment, and  in  the  very  heart,  we  might  almost  say,  of  the 
Netherlands'  East  Indies.  At  all  events,  the  pirates  who  dis- 
puted the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean  with  Borne,  though 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  possessed  on  land  of  a  superb  basis 
of  operations  (the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Barbary  powers,  so 
long  the  disgrace  of  Christendom),  Were  few  compared  with  their 
successors  in  the  eastern  seas ;  who,  in  addition  to  their  naval 
strength,  command  whole  principalities,  and  almost  empires 
ashore,  where  they  mimic  regal  splendour,  and  exercise  many  of 
the  functions,  and  perform  some  of  the  duties  of  kings.  His- 
tory, which  seldom  underrates  the  forces  of  belligerents,  esti- 
mates at  twenty-four  thousand  the  pirates  defeated  by  Cseear's 
rival.  We  may,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  maintain 
that  more  than  four  times  that  number  now  carry  on  the  same 
calling  in  the  eastern  seas,  though  existing  under  different  con- 
ditions,— inasmuch  as  they  aim  at  no  common  purpose,  have 
no  general  organisation,  and  are  swayed  by  no  central  authority. 

It  must  have  be^n  remarked  by  all  who  have  bestowed  ahy 
consideration  on  the  subject,  that  the  haunts  of  pirates  are 
•distributed  as  it  were  over  die  ocean  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
Wherever  there  exist  numerous  groups  of  islands,  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  and  intricate  channels,  lavishly 
indented  with  creeks  and  bays,  encompassed  with  reefs  and 
shoals,  pierced  with  caverns,  and  walled  in  part  with  precipices, 
which  none  but  desperadoes  will  descend  or  climb,  there  you 
may  almost  reckon  with  certainty  on  discovering  a  piratical 
station. 

The  earliest  buccaneers  known  to  history  made  their  appear- 
ance among  the  isles  and  rocks  which  stud  the  Egean;  the 
Normans  issued  from  the  intricate  and  half-frozen  sfeas  of  the 
North;  the  buccaneers  of  America  founded  their  short-lived 
empire  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Mexican  Gulf;  the  Juasmis 
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Belected  for  their  place  of  refuge  the  innumerable  rocks  and 
islets  which  stretch  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Oman ;  and  the 
Malays,  Ulanuns,  Balanini,  Bajows,  Sulus,  Papuans,  and  other 
marauders  who  infest  the  Indian  Archipelago,  rejoice  in  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  reefs,  shoak,  gulfs,  bays,  creeks,  and  channels, 
into  which  the  circumference  of  the  twelve  thousand  islands  is 
•broken  up* 

The  navigators  and  mariners  who  frequent  those  seas  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehend,  from  whence  can  issue  those  myriads  of 
war  prahus  which  they  encounter  everywhere,  threading  the 
most  tortuous  passages,  standing  up  and  down  the  rivers,  or 
stealing  round  the  sandpits  and  headlands  which  diversify  every 
shore.  But  if  we  unroll  before  us  a  map  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  institute  inquiries  respecting  the  haunts  of  the  pirates,  our 
surprise  will  cease:  or,  if  we  wonder  at  all,  it  will  be  at  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  so  many  enemies  and  obstacles, .  an  immense 
and  perpetually  increasing  trade  should  still  be  carried  on.  From 
Sumatra  on  the  west  to  New  Guinea  on  the  east,  and  from 
Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Floris  on  the  south,  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  Magindanao  and  Palawan  northward,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  island  which  does  not  send  forth  buccaneers.  But  we 
must  not  form  our  ideas  of  them  upon  the  Corssur  of  Lord 
Byron,  or  from  the  pirates  who  once  infested  our  own  seas :  they 
are  not  mere  robbers,  without  home  or  habitation  —  without 
family  or  property — who  scour  the  ocean  in  search  of  gain,  as 
highwavmen  used  to  traverse  Hounslow  Heath.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  carry  on  during  a  portion  of  the  year  other  callings 
on  sea  or  land — fishing,  trading,  or  cultivating  the  soil,  like 
honest  and  industrious  people.  Many  of  their  settlements  are 
among  the  pleasautest  spots  in  the  whole  East.  You  ascend 
some  newly-discovered,  secluded  river,  stretching  far  into  the 
interior,  across  beautiful  plains,  through  immense  primitive 
forests,  up  broad  picturesque  valleys,  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  tlie 
world,  for  the  magnificence  of  their  vegetation :  and  you  come 
suddenly  upon  a  sweet  little  village,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  neat 
and  graceful  houses,  erected  on  wooden  pillars  with  the  lightest 
materials,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  as  trim  and  well  ordered 
-as  any  in  China.  You  inquire  who  are  the  dwellers  in  this 
attractive  spot,  and  you  learn  that  they  are  pirates !  You  behold 
the  women  and  chiloren  sitting  at  work  or  playing  in  their  lofty 
balconies,  where  some  venerable  old  man,  with  blanched  beard 
and  weather-beaten  countenance,  sits  calmly  meditating  on  the 
afBiirs  of  this  sublunary  world.  That  respectable  person  is  also 
a  pirate,  though  he  prays  doily  to  Allah,  and  performs  all  the 
ordinary  duties  prescribed  by  his  religion.  You  enter  the 
houses,  and  find  in  them  some  proofs  of  the  civilisation  of  Western 
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Asia,  ofaaraoferiaed  by  tbe  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Arabiaa 
Peninsula;  while  next  door,  perhaps,  you  perceive  long  strings 
of  human  heads  depending  in  festoons  from  the  ceiling,  or 
gath^ed  up  in  nets  ready  to  be  exhibited  at  the  oigies  of  some 
Pa^  festival.  Around,  the  country  far  and  near  is  elaborately 
cultivated;  and  breezy  groves  of  cocoarnut  trees  at  once  adora 
the  landscape,  enrich  the  proprietor,  and  afford  the.  traveller  a 
refreshing  shade.  Neverthel^s,  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the 
year,  form  from  this  agreeable  home — this  Httle  tropical  para*^ 
dise  —  issues  a  ruthless  band  of  buccaneers,  who,  with  lehdis  and 
matchlocks,  spears,  bows,  and  poison-darting  sumpitans,  spread 
desolation  &r  and  wide. 

In  magnitude  and  appearance  the  piratical  fleets  differ  widely 
from  eadi  other.  Those  of  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  some  other 
tribes,  consist  of  small  light  boats,  rudely  built  and  armed, 
which  are  propelled  rapidly  with  paddle  and  sail  along  the 
shore.  Unequal  to  long  voyages  or  contests  with  large  vessels, 
they  only  aim  at  the  plunder  of  native  trading  boats,  or  the 
capture  of  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fleets  of  the  Blanuns 
and  Balanini,  on  their  departure  from  their  island  homes  upon 
long  marauding  expeditions,  present  a  spectacle  of  wonderful 
magnificence,  consisting,  sometimes,  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  war 
prahus  with  numerous  banks  of  rowers,  double  decks,  warriors 
dad  g(»geously  in  scarlet,  bright  brass  guns,  flashing  spears  and 
scimitars,  lofty  masts,  broad  sails,  and  parti-coloured  streamers 
waving  and  flapping  in  the  breeze. 

It  is  impossible,  while  considering  the  habits,  strength,  and 
character  of  these  pirates,  not  to  institute  a  comparison  between. 
them  and  our  own  buccaneering  ancestors,  the  Vikings  or  Sea 
Elings  of  the  North ;  who  more  than  a  thousand  years  ^o  carried 
on  along  the  shores  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany, 
France  and  England,  the  same  profession,  and  exercised  the 
same  cruelties  and  atrocities  as  now  disgrace  the  rovers  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  both  cases  the  system  arose  out  of 
similar  circumstances  —  a  defective  government,  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  a  wrongly-directed  education,  and 
the  prevalence  of  erroneous  and  perverted  opinions  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  society.  Among  the  Northmen  peaceful  pur- 
suits were  held  in  little  esteem.  To  acquire  by  force  was  more 
honourable  than  to  earn  by  industry.  In  order  to  provide  for 
their  sons  and  kinsmen,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Scandinavia, 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  betake  themselves  to  agriculture 
or  commerce  or  any  other  profitable  profession,  supplied  them 
with  the  means  of  building,  manning,  and  equipping  a  number 
of  vessels,  with  which  they  scoured  the  sea  in  quest  of  plunder 
and  captives.     Accustomed  to  struggle  with  the  elements,  to 
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tiBiSlxae  privatioDS)  and  to  lire  in  tiie  perpetual  presence  of 
danger,  they  quioldy  learned  to  set  a  slight  Talue  upon  ILfe^  and 
to  stifle  in  their  breasts  all  sentiments  of  compassion.  They 
habituated  themselves  to  look  on  wounds^  and  bloody  and  torture 
Mid  the  miseries  of  captiTity,  without  the  least  emotion ;  and 
when  their  turn  came  to  suffer  or  to  die>  they  went  through 
the  ceremony  with  complete  indifference.    JRUens  mariar. 

The  same  thin^  may  now  be  predicated  of  our  Indian  pirates. 
Sooraing  the  qmet  drudgery  of  sedentary  life^  except  during 
their  season  of  compulsory  leisure^  their  principal  chiefs  aim  at 
opulence  and  power  solely  through  rapine  ioA  violence*  To  them^ 
merchants  are  but  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  pacific  dweUess 
<m  land,  the  rough  agriculturist,  and  the  toiling  artizan,  only  so 
many  artides  of  traffic.  Without  pity  or  remorse,  they  fire  vilf- 
lages  at  night  just  as  the  Scandinavians  did,  massacring  all  who 
c&r  resistance ;  make  captives  of  the  remainder,  manade  or  Innd 
them  to  each  other  like  wild  beasts,  cast  them  pell-mell  into  the 
Ittlds  of  their  pndius,  and  sell  them  at  the  next  slave  market  into 
hopeless  servitude.  Nor  is  it  the  weak  and  unprotected  alone, 
4Hsainst  whom  they  direct  their  attacks.  As  the  Normans  <^ 
4m  landed  boldly  in  tlnckly-pe<^led  districts,  assaulted  towns 
and  villages,  and  even  laid  siege  occasionally  to  capital  cities,  so 
the  nianuns  and  Balanini  fly  at  the  noblest  game,,  storm  the 
stnmgholds  of  prinoed,  and  hiy  large  cities  in  ashes.  Even  so 
recently  as  our  treaty  with  Omar  Ali  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  the  Balanini  openly  threatened  to  undertake  an  expedi- 
tion against  Brun^  and  destroy  it,  to  punish  the  Sultan  for 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  us. 

It  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  numbers,  enterprise, 
and  daring  of  these  men,  to  observe,  that  throughout  an  inmiense 
area  of  some  thousand  leagues  square,  no  native  vessel  navigates 
the  sea  in  safety,  no  native  inhabitant  of  the  land,  whether 
prince  or  peasant,  sleeps  at  night  securely  in  his  bed.  The 
power  of  the  sea  kings  of  the  East  makes  its  appearance  every- 
where, when  least  expected, — from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Sumatra  to  the  most  south-westerly  province  of  New  Ghiinea, 
and  from  the  Philippines  to  Sandal  Wood  Island.  Historians 
have  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  Scandinavian  pirates  were 
able  to  build,  fit  out,  and  victual  ships  which  were  equal  to 
voyages  of  more  than  a  year's  duration.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  utmost  limits  of  their  expeditions  were  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle,  in  every  part  of  which  they  could  easily  obtain 
water  and  provisions.  The  buccaneers  of  the  Archipelago  would 
have  made  light  of  this.  They  are  often  known  to  be  out  for  up- 
wards of  two  yc^rs,  within  which  period  they  sometimes  traveite 
ten  thousand  miles  of  sea :  since  they  have  been  fonnd  on  the 
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norih- western  coast  of  Borneo,  having*  on  board  slaves  from  Papua 
and  merchandise  from  the  Patani,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  brilliant  success,  which  fortune  sometimes  awarded  to 
the  Vikings  of  the  North,  falls  also  at  times  to  the  share  <^ 
their  modem  representatives  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  where 
many  an  Oriental  Bollo  has  won  splendid  provinces  with  his 
sword,  and  seated  himself  by  force  on  a  more  or  less  dorable 
throne.  Nearly  every  island,  small  and  great,  within  the  circuit 
of  that  vast  group  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  accepted  a 
sovereign  from  among  the  pirates,  whose  courage  and  intelli- 
.gence  may,  in  such  countries  indeed,  be  admitted  to  entitle 
them  to  supreme  authority.  Until  recently  the  attention  of  the 
world  has  not  been  directed  to  the  rovers  of  the  East:  while 
numerous  writers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  vaunting  the 
heroism  of  the  Sea  Elngs.  But,  if  we  divest  ourselves  of 
traditional  prejudices,  and  extend  our  impartial  admiration  irom 
the  deeds  of  our  Scandinavian  forefathers  to  those  of  our  Mo- 
hammedan and  Pagan  enemies  in  Insular  Asia,  we  shall  find 
.among  the  latter  examples  of  an  equally  chivalrous  courage  and 
of  the  same  contempt  of  death.  Mr.  Brooke,  who  is  able  fully  to 
appredate  the  enthusiastic  valour  which  he  is  compelled  to  extir- 
pate, records,  with  a  sort  of  proud  satisfaction,  the  Spartan  heroism 
displayed  by  the  Illanun  Panglima  on  the  beach  of  Sarawak. 

*  Arrived  at  Sim,'  he  says,  *  I  found  the  Patingi  waiting  till  the 
Pangeran  and  the  Illanun  Panglima  came  to  the  beach;  and,  to 
prevent  suspicion,  my  party  kept  close  in  the  boat,  whence  I  could 
observe  what  was.  passing  without.  The  Pangeran  and  Illanun  walked 
down,  both  well  armed,  and  the .  latter  dressed  out  with  a  variety  of 
,  charms.  Once  on  the  beach  retreat  was  impossible,  for  our  people 
surrounded  them,  though  without  committing  any  hostile  act.  The 
suspicion  of  the  two  was,  however,  roused,  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  their  different  demeanour.  The  Borneo  Pangeran  remained 
quiet,  silent,  and  motionless,  a  child  might  have  taken  him.  The 
Magindanfto  Illanun  lashed  himself  to  desperation;  flourishing  his 
spear  in  one  hand  and  the  other  on  the  handle  of  his  sword,  he  defied 
•those  collected  about  him.  He  danced  his  war  dance  on  the  sand, 
his  face  became  deadly  pale,  his  wild  eyes  glared,  he  was  ready  to 
amoky  to  die,  but  not  to  die  alone.  His  time  was  come,  for  heiwas 
dangerous,  and  to  catch  him  was  impossible ;  and  accordingly  Pat^lgi 
All,  walking  past,  leaped  forward  and  struck  a  spear  through  his  back 
far  between  his  shoulders,  half  a  foot  out  at  his  breast.  I  had  no 
idea  that  after  such  a  stab  a  man  could,  even  for  a  few  instants,  exert 
himself ;  but  the  panglima,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  rushed 
forward  with  his  spear  and  thrust  it  at  the  breast  of  another  man ; 
but  strength  and  life  failed,  and  the  weapon  did  not  enter.  This  was 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds.'* 


*  Mundy's  I^arrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  i.  309. 
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'  Another  passage  from. the  same  deeply  interesting  Journal 
will  show  that  all  pirates  do  not  display  1^%  same  stoicism,  and 
that  neither  intrepidity  nor  affectation  is  always  able  to  subdue 
,or  disguise  the  fear  of  death :  — 

*  About  one  the  pirate  Budmdeen  was  taken  across  the  water  to 
Ike  house  of  his  own  relatives,  who  were  present,  and  had  previously 
consented  to  his  death,  and  there  strangled  by  Pangeran  Bakore. 
The  mode  of  execution  is  refined.  The  prisoner  is  placed  inside  thick 
musquito  curtains,  and  the  cord  twisted  from  behin^.  The  criminal, 
it  is  said,  kept  repeating,  '^  What !  am  I  to  be  put  to  death  for  only 
''killing  the  Chinese?  Men^I  Mercy!''  His  brother-in-law  wi^ 
krissed  by  a  follower  of  the  riyah  inside  a  house ;  his  hands  were 
held  out,  and  the  long  kriss  being  fixed  within  the  clavicle  bone  on 
the  left  side,  was  pushed  down  to  the  heait.  The  criminal  smiled 
as  they  fixed  the  kriss,  and  died  instantly.'* 

Brave  men,  however,  always  die  in  much  the  same  manner  when 
their  passions  are  excited,  or  when  the  necessity  comes  for  meet- 
.ing  their  fate.  The  consciousness  of  a  life  of  blood  does  not  ap- 
pear to  daunt  them*  No  disciple  of  Zeno,  nurtured  in  the  Porticp 
on  ethics  and  cold  syllogisms,  could  depart  out  of  life  with  more 
magnanimous  composure  than  one  of  these  freebooters,  whp 
received  his  mortal  wound  in  a  piratical  encounter.  *  The 
'  account  given,'  says  Keppel,  ^  of  the  scene  which  presented 

*  itself  on  the  deck  of  the  defeated  pirate  when  taken  possession 

*  of,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  characters  of  these ,  fierce 
'  rovers,  resembling  greatly  what  we  read  of  the  Norsemen  and 
'  Scandinavians  of  early  ages.     Among  the  mortally  wounded 

*  lay  the  young  conmiander  of  the  prahu,  one  of  the  most  noble 

*  forms  of  the  human  race ;  his  countenance  handsome  as  the 
'  hero  of  Oriental  romance,  and  his  whole  bearing  wonderfully 
'  impressive  and  touclung.  He  was  shot  in  front  and  throum 
'  the  lungs,  and  his  last  moments  were  rapidly  approaching.  He 
'  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth 
^  with  the  voice  he  vainly  essayed  to  utter  in  words.  Again 
'  and  agwi  he  tried,  but  again  and  again  the  vital  fluid  drowned 
'  the  dying  effort.     He  looked  as  if  he  had  something  of  im- 

*  portance  which  he  desired  to  communicate,  and  a  shade  of  dis- 
'  ai^intment  and  r^ret  passed  over  his  brow,  when  he  felt 
'  that  every  essay  was  unavailing,  and  tliat  his  manly  strength 
<  and  daring  spint  were  dissolving  into  the  dark  night  of  annihi- 
'  lation.  The  pitying  conquerors  raised  him  gently  up,  and  be 
'  was  seated  in  comparative  ease,  for  the  welling  out  of  the 
'  blood  was  less  distressing;  but  the  end  speedily  came;  he  folded 
'  his  arms  heroically  across  his  wounded  breast,  fixed  his  eyes 

*  Mundy's  Narrative  of  £veuts  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  L  319. 
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'  npcm  the  BritLah  seamen  aromid,  and  casting  one  last  glance 
^  at  the  ocean,  the  theatre  of  his  daring  exploits,  on  which  he 
^  had  so  often  fought  and  triunq^hed — expired  wilhont  a  sigL'^ 

The  speech  which  this  pirate  tkie£  would  have  -uttered,  but 
could  not  for  the  overflowing  of  his  life's  blood  with  his  voice, 
may,  without  the  least  extravagance,  be  supplied  from  one  of 
the  Northern  Sagas.  In  the  records  of  the  Sea  Kings,  which 
often  describe  heroes  smiling,  like  the  Borneo  chiefs  in  their 
last  moments,  we  meet  with  the  picture  of  a  wholeside  butcheiy 
of  captive  rovers  from  the  celebrated  strong  hold  of  Jomsbur^h ; 
among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rivaby  which 
of  them  should  display  the  greatest  coohiess  and  jocularity  in 
the  extremity  of  a  fearful  death. 

In  a  cruising  voyage  about  the  year  924,  the  Jomsbur^ers 
fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  Jarl  Hakon,  a  king  of  Norway.*  .  Su- 
perstition appears  to  have  had  its  share  in  their  defeat.  They 
fancied  that  they  saw  Thorgerd  Hordabrud  herself  at  the  prow 
of  Hakon's  ship  with  whole  volleys  of  arrows  flying  from  her 
fingers,  each  arrow  bringmg  to  one  of  them  his  death-wx>mid. 
Sigwald  cut  the  cable  and  sailed  away,  saying,  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  to  fight  against  men,  and  not  against  witches.  When 
Bui  the  Thick  perceived  that  further  resistance  was  fruitless,  he 
took  two  chests  full  of  gold,  and  calling  out  *  Overboard  all  Peri's 
'menP  plunged  with  his  treasure  into  the  sea  and  perished. 
Yagn,  however,  continued  to  fight  vaHantly  against  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Norwegians ;  but  was  at  lengtii  overpowered  and 
taken  prisoner,  with  thirty  nof  his  followers.  To  reduce  such 
men  to  slavery  was  a  thing  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  for 
the  Danes,  as  Adam  of  Bremen  observes,  were  so  impatient  of 
servitude,  that  rather  than  endure  it,  they  immediately  took 
refuge  in  death.  Like  Muda  Hassim,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  pirate  Budrudeen  and  his  brother-in-law,  Jarl  Hakon  re^ 
solved  to  deliver  himself  from  his  prisoners  with  the  axe ;  and  in 
tiie  morning,  after  breakfiut,  he  commanded  them  to  be  brought 
forth  for  execution.     We  take  the  narrative  from  Mallet. 

*  The  prisoners  being  seated  on  a  log  of  wood  with  their  legs 

*  bound  together  by  a  rope,  withies  or  osier  twigs  were  twisted 

*  in  their  hair.  A  slave  was  then  placed  behind  each,  to  keep 
^  his  head  steady,  by  holding  fast  the  withies  braided  into  a 

*  band  fi)r  that  purpose.     The  executioner  was  no  less  a  per- 

*  sonage  than  Thorkell  Loire,  one  of  the  most  renowned  Nor- 

*  wegian  chieftains,  whose  daughter  Vagn  had  vowed  to  «ain 

*  possession  of  without  the  consent  of  her  relations.     Thorcell 


*  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,  ii.  22, 23. 
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began  his  sangnmarytaak  by  striking  off  the  head  of  him  ^o 
flat  outmost  on  the  log.     After  he  had  beheaded  the  next  two^ 
he  aaked  the  prisoners  what  iliej  thought  of  death. 
^  ^^  What  happened  to  my  ^thetv"  replied  one,  "  must  hi^pen 
^'  to  me.     He  died,  and  so  must  L" 

*  Another  said  he  remembered  too  well  the  biws  of  Jomsberg 
to  fear  djins;  a.  third  dedared  that  a  glorious  death  was  ever 
welcome  to  hiniy  and  that  such  a  death  was  far  preferable  to  an 
infSunous  life  like  that  of  Thorkell's. 

*  **  I  only  b^  of  Uiee,"  said  a  fourth,  **  to  be  quidc  over  thy 
work,  for  thou  must  know  it  is  a  question  ofSten  discussed  at 
Jcnnsberg,  whether  or  not  a  man  feeb  anything  after  losing 

**  Ids  head.  I  will,  therefore,  gra^  this  knife  in  my  hand ;  if 
"  after  my  head  is  cut  off,  I  throw  it  at  thee,  it  will  show  that 
**  I  retain  some  feeling;  if  I  let  it  fall,  it  will  prove  the  con- 
'^tmry:  strike,  therefore,  and  decide  the  question  without 
'*  ftutber  debiy ." 

*  Thorkell,  says  tiie  Saga  man,  struck  off  the  man's  head  with 
a  8to>ke  of  his  battlo*axe,  but  the  knife  instantly  fell  to  the 
ground. 

'  *^  Strike  the  blow  in  my  £ace,?'  sud  the  next ;  *'  I  will  sit 
"  still  without  flinching,  and  take  notice  whether  I  ever  wink 
*^  my  eyes ;  fcnr  our  Jomsberg  people  know  how  to  meet  the 
**  stroke  of  death  without  betraying  any  emotion." 

'  He  kept  his  promise,  and  received  the  blow  without  showing 
the  least  si^  of  fear,  or  so  much  as  winking  his  eyes  ;  Sigun^ 
the  son  of  Bui  the  Thick,  a  fine  young  man  in  the  flower  of 
Ins  age,  with  long  fair  hair  as  fine  as  silk  flowing  in  ringlets 
over  nifl  shoulders,  said,  in  answer  to  Thorkell's  question :  ^^  I 

fear  not  death,  rince  I  have  fulfilled  the  greatest  duty  of  life ; 

but  I  must  pray  thee  not  to  let  my  hair  be  touched  by  a 
**  slave,  or  stained  with  my  blood." 

'  One  of  Hakon's  followers  then  stepped  forward  and  held  his 
hair  instead  of  the  slave,  but  when  Thorkell  struck  the  blow 
Sigurd  twitched  his  head  forward  so  strongly,  that  the  warrior 
who  was  holding  his  hair  had  both  his  hands  cut  off.  Eirek^ 
the  son  of  Jarl  Hakon,  who  seems  to  have  relished  this  prac- 
tical joke,  then  came  up,  and  asked  Sigurd  whether  he  would 
have  his  life  spared. 

*  "  That  depends,"  replied  the  youth,  '*  upon  who  it  is  that 
**  makes  me  the  offer." 

'  ^*  He  who  has  the  power  to  do  it,  Jarl  Eirek,"  said  the  son 
of  the  Norwegian  chieftain. 

'  *'  From  his  hand  will  I  accept  it,"  said  Sigurd,  and  he  was 
immediately  loosed  from  the  rope.  Thorkell,  enraged  at  Eirek's 


clemency,  exclaimed,  **  If  thou  spare  the  lives  of  all  these  men. 
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c.  a 


Jarl,  at  least  Yagn  Akason  ehall  not  escape  me.**  So  saying 
.'  he  ran  at  Yagn  with  uplifted  ase>  but  the  czafty  sea-rover 
*  threw  himself  <mi  the  ground^  so  diat  Thorkell  fcdl  over  him 
'  and  cut  the  rope  with  his  axe ;  seeing  that,  Yagn  sprang  up, 
'  and  seizing  the  weapon,  gave  Thorkell  his  death  wound*  Jsui 
^  Eirek,  notwithstanding  his  father's  remonstrance  then  asked 
^  Yagn  if  he  would  accept  life  from  his  hands. 

*  "  Willingly,**  replied  Yagn,  "  provided  thou  wilt  give  it  to 
« **  all  of  us," 

'  ''Loose  the  rope,**  said  Eirek;  and  it  was  done:  eighteen 
^  had  been  beheaded,  and  twelve  were  spared  by  Eirek  thus 
^  interfering,  among  whom  was  a  Welchman  named  Bjom.* 

To  return,  however,  to  the  East.  Ever  since  Moham* 
medanism  was  planted  in  the  Archipelago,  Arab  adventurers 
have  strayed  thither,  with  no  resources  but  their  courage  and 
their  swords,  in  the  hope  of  erecting  sovereignties  for  them- 
selves among  a  less  energetic  and  civilised  people.  To 
enhance  their  influence,  they  have  generally  affected  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Prophet,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Sherifl^, 
under  which  they  have  become  famous  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  journals.  Occasionally,  in  the  former  records 
of  that  part  of  Asia,  we  obtained  glimpses  of  these  bold  men, 
whose  influence,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  of  a  mixed 
character,  some  times  highly  beneficial  to  the  natives,  at  others, 
equally  pernicious.  That  we,  contemplating  them  from  a 
particular  point  of  view,  should  be  inclined  to  r^ard  them  as 
altogether  malevolent  and  mischievous,  is  natural  enough ;  since 
they  now  ^stand  in  our  way  and  obstruct  the  efforts  we  are 
jresolved  on  making  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Archipelago. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  time,  in  which  the 
Sheriffs  seem  to  have  done  good  service.  Making  their  appear- 
ance  among  a  half-savage  race,  and  bringing  along  with  them 
«  knowledge  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  first  principles  of  civilised 
society,  they  naturally  asserted  their  superiority  over  the  Ma- 
lays and  Dyaks ;  who  willingly  succumbed  to  the  authority  of 
their  new  masters  —  especially  when,  by  so  doing,  they  opened 
to  themselves  the  prospect  of  riches  and  power,  subordinate, 
indeed,  to  those  of  their  chief,  but  greater  than  they  could  ever 
expect  to  acquire  without  his  co-operation. 

No  evidence,  we  believe,  exists  by  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation in  the  Archipelago  can  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Koran;  who  appear  to  have  been  the  founders  of 
nearly  all  the  states  which  acquired,  any  celebrity,  or  enjoyed  any 
durable  existence  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  or  any  other  of  the  larger 
islands.  There,  no  doubt,  as  every  where  else,  Mohanunedan 
civilisation  has   exhibited  a  gross  and  unspiritual  character; 
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risiDg  to  a  certain  height,  and  displaying  a  considerable  amount 
of  splendour,  but  speedily  degenerating,  because  resting  on  an 
imperfect  ethical  bams.  Still  the  Arab  adventurers,  whatever 
they  may  now  be,  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  to  have  been 
useful  in  their  day,  and  to  have  roused  the  Malays  and  Dyaks 
from  their  apathy:  —  imparting  to  them  a  vigorous  impulse, 
though  with  a  direction,  generally,  perhaps,  towards  evU,  but 
sometimes  also  towards  good. 

Even  in  the  present  age  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  suc- 
cess with  which  a  few  solitary  Arabs  have  erected  for  themselves 
a  fabric  of  power  in  Borneo  and  elsewhere.  Arriving,  penni- 
less and  unicnown,  among  savage  and  ignorant  races,  they  at 
once  inspire  them  with  respect  for  their  persons  by  their  courage 
and  sagacity,  teach  them  to  construct  houses  and  plan  villages, 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  lay  out  gardens  and  plant  fruit  trees,  and 
to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  elements  of  comfort  known 
or  requisite  in  those  regions.  Unfortunately  the  shortest  road 
to  affluence' lies  not  through  the  paths  of  labour.-  Deriving 
subsistence  from  honest  toil,  they  aim  at  wealth  and  power 
through  violence :  and,  submitting  themselves  to  the  direction  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  daring  spirits,  they  take  to  piracy  as  the 
most  promising  profession.  While  the  Sheriffs,  therefore,  in 
their  relation  to  the  communities  they  create  and  govern,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  benefactors, — since  they  organise  and  keep 
them  together,  augment  their  means,  and  render  them  indepen- 
dent ;  in  relation  to  external  communities  not  in  alliance  with 
them,  they  are  so  many  pernicious  scourges.  Having,  by  an 
abuse  of  their  advantages,  acquired  wealth,  they  often  put  it  out 
to  interest  in  the  most  iniquitous  manner.  For  instance,  by^ 
advancing  money,  arms,  gunpowder,  salt,  and  provisions  to  the 
nianuns,  Balanini,  and  Sea  Dyaks,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  in 
slaves  and  plunder,  they  are  evidently  the  main'  supporters  of 
the  system  of  piracy,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade  which  is  one 
of  its  necessary  consequences.  Mr.  Brooke,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly right  in  denouncing  the  Sherifis  as  the  worst  enemies  of 
civilisation  in  the  Archipelago:  because,  though  they  reclaim 
and  refine  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  stop  short  there;  and,  by 
tolerating,  or  rather  perhaps  inculcating  the  most  immoral  prin- 
ciples, prevent  the  healthful  and  spontaneous  growth  of  society. 

Some  prejudiced  writers  have  sought  to  give  currency  to  the 
opinion  that  all  the  pirates  of  the  Eastern  Seas  are  Mohammedans; 
and  that  they  owe  their  propensity  to  dishonesty  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Konm.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  generally  happens,  no 
doubt,  as  well  in  Borneo  as  in  other  of  the  islands,  that  the 
months  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  are  possessed  by  Muslims^  — 
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tbe  desoendantfl  eometimes  of  genaiDe  Arabe,  but  more  frequently 
Ifalaj  or  Illanun  oonverte  to  the  tenets  of  El  Islam.  In  obedi- 
ence to  an  instinct  which  appears  to  be  of  universal  operation  in 
the  Mohammedan  world,  all  these  people  betake  themselves  to 
trade,  build  vessels,  and  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  upon 
the  sea.  In  passing  to  and  fix>  from  island  to  island,  they  meet 
with  boats  and  canoes  laden  with  property  more  or  less  valuable 
and  belonging,  perhaps,  to  persons  altogether  unwarlike.  The 
temptation  is  too  ^irong  to  be  rensted.  Traders  themselves, 
but  with  martial  halnts  and  aptitudes,  they  forget  the  duties 
of  their  peaceful  oaUing,  seize  the  goods  of  the  defenceless 
merchants,  and  enter.upon  the  career  of  piracy.  If  resistance 
be  ofiered,  they  convert  it  into  a  pretext  for  massacre ;  or  if 
captives  be  taken,  refractoriness  and  stubborn  self-defence 
supply  their  enraged  captors  with  an  apology  for  reducing  them 
to  daveiy.  In  every  island  and  on  every  coast  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  found,  where  goods  and  captives  thus  obtained  maybe 
disposed  of.  Few  mercantile  operations  are  as  profitable  as 
dave-dealing;  Ute  pirates,  therefore,  despising  ordinary  plun- 
der, apply  themselves  chiefly  to  the  coUection  of  captive^ 
mostly  women  and  children,  who  are  retained  in  servitude  with- 
out  difficulty;  while  the  men,  because  more  dangeroufl,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  murdered. 

In  this  way  we  may  presume  the  thing  took  its  rise,  and 
gradually  acquired  strength.  At  present  there  exist  large  pirati- 
cal communities  capable  of  sending  forth  annually  fleets  manned 
with  five  or  six  thousand  men.  We  allude  chiefly  to  Sulu. 
This  state,  which  was  formerly  bought  worthy  to  be  denomi- 
nated an  empre,  extends  its  authority  over  large  groups  of 
islands — many  of  them  fertile  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life— but 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  production  of  men  who,  wiA  the 
reputation  of  being  contaminated  with  every  vice,  yet  possess 
the  virtue  of  courage  in  the  highest  degree.  Vice  and  prc^- 
gaoy,  divorce,  slavery,  revenge,  assassinations,  murders,  are  said 
to  be  the  everyday  amusements  of  the  people;  who  yet  increase 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Carefully  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
addict  ihemselves  unremittingly  to  the  laborious  and  dangerous^ 
enterprises  of  conunerce  and  piracy.  We  must  infer,  therefore^ 
that  vice  is  not  so  rife  as  is  pretended  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  or 
that  its  effiacts  are  less  enervating  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  believe ;  for  although  the  territories  of  the  state  have,  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  been  greatly  curti^ed,  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  falling  off  in  bravery,  no  symptom  of  a  dis- 
position to  quail  even  before  a  European  force.  Airain  and 
i«Li h»ve  tb»e idandere  been  eogagediTconteato  ^Spain; 
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and  altboogli  {he  civilisation  of  that  country,  spurious  and  im- 
perfect as  It  is,  ultimately  triumphed  in  the  conflict— >-8o  far,  at 
least,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  peace — yet 
Ae  Sulus  seem  to  have  invariably  displayed  pre-eminent  courage, 
and  ultimately  to  have  yielded  <Hdy  to  overwhelming  numbers^ 
or  before  the  influence  of  European  diedpline. 
'  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sultanate  of 
Sohi,  in  addition  to  the  four  groups  of  which  it  now  consists, 
comprehended  the  whole  northern  division  of  Borneo^  down  to 
the  river  Kimanis,  the  larger  half  of  Palawan,  and  some  inde- 
finite settlements  on  Magindanao.  Its  maritime  power  was 
then  truly  formidable;  and  the  Dutch,  who  alone,  at  that 
period,  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Archipelago, 
seem  always  to  have  carefully  avoided  any  collision  with  this 
brave  and  adventurous  people.  Nor,  even  in  our  own  time,  has 
any  effectual  check  been  given,  either  by  Great  Britain  or  by 
Holland,  to  their  daring  depredations.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  their  numbers.  About  the  month  of  April  the  fleet,  consist* 
ing  oi  two  or  three  hundred  prahus,  well  manned  and  armed, 
sets  sail  frcnn  the  capital ;  ana,  separating  into  two  divisions, 
sweeps  round  the  whole  island  of  Borneo,  landing  at  intervals, 
firing  villages,  collecting  captives,  and  plundering  and  devas- 
tating for  several  miles  inland.  The  mischief  perpetrated  is 
often  done  for  its  own  sake.  They  pull  down  cottages,  destroy 
gardens,  and  fell  the  young  betel  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  try, 
perhaps,  the  temper  of  their  sabres.  Having  wasted  and 
destroyed  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  they  move  on  Uke 
looust-ewarms,  swelling  the  number  of  their  Cfqptives,  and 
gorged  with  the  spoils  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  In  this 
way  thev  proceed  as  &r  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda :  and  then, 
fiumig  ai>out  to  the  east,  attack  the  coast  of  Java,  capturing 
occasionally  Dutchmen  and  their  wives,  and  selling  thesn  where*' 
efler  they  find  such  articles  in  request.  As  long  as  th^  find 
their  voyages  answer,  they  push  on  towards  the  rising  sun :  But, 
in  due  time,  they  encounter  the  Piqman  finom  New  Guinea,  who, 
being  out  on  the  same  errand,  are  generally  too  well  armed  and 
&r  too  watdiful  to  be  made  prizes  of.  Having  piumed  their 
career,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  is  att^ided  with  profit,  the  Suhis 
setraoe  their  steps — crowding  northwards  through  the  Moluccas, 
lay  the  sulyects  of  Holland  under  contribution «-*and  return  with 
diamonds,  g<^  spice^  and  slaves,  to  enjoy  th^nselves  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  their  beautiftil  and  healthful  islands. 

The  Sulus,  who  are  an  extremely  mixed  race,  regard  theoH 
selves,  and  seem  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  the  Imvest  and 
most  resolute  pirates  in  the  Archipelago;  since  they  do  not 
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confine  their  depredations  to  the  attack  of  native  prahus  or 
Chinese  junks,  but  boldly  assail  and  board  square-rigged  vessels, 
though  manned,  in  part  at  least,  with  European  crews.  A  tra- 
veller who  resided  six  months  in  the  principal  island  furnishes  a 
curious  list  of  the  captures  made  during  that  period,  that  is  to* 
say,  of  such  as  came  to  his  knowledge,  which  probably  constituted 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  His  account  is  imperfect,  inas- 
much as  he  often  omits  to  notice  the  character  of  the  crew^ 
while  he  points  out  the  nature  of  the  carga  The  first  capture 
he  saw  brought  in  was  a  Spanish  brig,  laden  with  sundries  from 
Manilla ;  to  this  succeeded  twenty  smaller  craft,  probably  be- 
lon^g  to  the  same  native  owner,  all  taken  among  the  Philip- 
pines. Then  followed  in  the  prahus  of  the  Sulus  themselves 
a  thousand  slaves,  kidnapped  from  the  same  islands ;  who  were 
all  sold  at  Sulu,  but  whether  for  domestic  use,  or  for  exporta- 
tion, does  not  appear.  To  these  triumphs  over  the  Spanidi  flag 
were  soon  added  others  over  those  of  England  and  the  Nether^ 
lands  —  first,  the  capture  of  a  paddiwakan  from  Macassar,  com- 
manded by  a  Dutchman,  who  was  afterwards  ransomed  for  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  Spanish  dollars;  and  then-  that  of  ux 
smaller  craft  under  English  colours  in  the  Malacca  seas,  and  an 
English  brig,  of  which  the  whole  crew  was  murdered. 

When  Sir  Edward  Belcher  visited  Sulu,  in  1844,  such  was 
the  state  of  things  he  found  there :  and  he  can  have  expected* 
nothing  else.  A  few  days  before  his  arrival,  three  piratical 
prahus,  which  had  been  cruising  among  the  Philippines,  came 
m  with  their  cargo  of  female  prisoners,  and  sold  them  openly  in 
the  slave  market.  The  datu  melook,  or  prime  minister,  was  said, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  to  be  deeply  implicated  in 
this  and  similar  transactions.  Human  nature  is  probably  the 
same  at  Sulu  as  at  Cuba :  And,  we  fear.  Captain  Belcher  will 
have  vainly  threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  British- 
flag,  should  the  sultan  persist  in  making  Sulu  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  Balanini  when  under  pursuit  for  acts  of  piracy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the  stations  in  the 
Sulu  islands  at  which  the  pirates  keep  their  war  prahus,  and 
from  which  they  issue  on  their  plundering  expeditions.  But 
the  undertaking  is  useless,  and  the  details  would  be  tiresome. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  among  the  several  hundred 
islands  and  islets  of  which  the  Sulu  group  consists,  there  is  not 
one  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  or  accessible  beach, - 
which  does  not,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  augment  the 
strength  of  piracy  in  the  Archipelago ;  and,  as  the  buccaneers  of 
these  islands  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  superior 
bravery,  so  do  their  fleets  consbt  of  larger  and  more  skilfully 
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built  prahos,  capable  of  cttrrying  heayy  guns  and  a  numerous 


In  the  dominions  of  the  Sulus  the  Balanini  possess  a  group 
of  islets,  in  which  they  leave  their  wives  and  faimlies  while  they 
themselves  are  engaged  in  thdr  piratical  excursions.  These 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Bajows  or  Sea 
GipsieSy  who,  at  some  period  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  made 
their  iq>pearance  in  the  Archipelago,  though  from  what  part  of 
the  world  they  came  is  altogether  unknown*  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Gripsies  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Several  divisions  of  the  race,  now  found  dispersed  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Insular  Asia,  subsist  by  their  own  honest  in- 
dustry, which  includes  fishing  for  trepang,  pearls,  mother-o'-pearl, 
agar-agar,  &c.  But  the  Balanini,  finding  piracy  more  profitable, 
have  abandoned  altogether  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  their 
brethren,  and  now  scour  the  Archipelago  from  east  to  west, 
from  north  to  south*  in  search  of  plunder  and  captives.  They 
have  been  met  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  having  on 
board  their  prahus  slaves  from  Papua  and  the  Philippines; 
and  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  extend  their  depredations  to 
Patani  and  other  provinces  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
several  war  steamers,  was  fitted  out  from  Manilla  against  the 
Balanini,  and  proceeded  to  attack  them  in  their  island,  which 
has  been  described  from  report  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  Their 
strongholds  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  lagoon,  communicating 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  strongly  staked  across,  so  as 
barely  to  leave  room  for  the  passage  of  a  single  prahu.  Their 
batteries,  consisting  of  at  least  a  hundred  guns,  are  all  pointed 
upon  this  spot.  The  Spaniards,  however,  forced  an  entrance, 
and,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  engagement,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  batteries,  and  taking  all  t^e  prahus  thev  found  in  the 
lagoon.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  force  of  the  Balanim 
may  be  regarded  as  broken,  and  their  principal  stronghcdd  dis- 
mantled. We  heartily  wish  in  return,  that  the  Balamni  could 
make  reprisals  upon  Spanish  slavers  ofi^  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Similar  in  character  are  the  fierce  Illanuns  from  Ma^danao ; 
who  in  Borneo,  Palawan,  and  elsewhere,  have  carved  themselves 
out  small  independent  principalities  with  the  sword.  Sir  Edward 
Bdcher  has  collected  much  curious  information  respecting  these 
rovers  firom  the  ereat  Bay  of  Illannn,  the  original  seat  of  their 

Eower,  whence  luiso  they  nave  derived  their  name.     Here  they 
ve  nominally  indepenaent  of  the  Sultan  of  Magindanao,  though 
in  reality  they  are  still  subject  to  him:  since,  whenever  any 
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fymgH'  powor  lias  busiiMaB  to  innnct  with  the  fllmonflj  it 
makes  an  application  to  that  prince,  through  whoee  intenrentum 
the  affinr  is  mrariably  settled.  The  description  of  the' Bay  and 
its  fierce  inhabitants  is  giren  in  Captain  Belcher's  own  words :  — «- 

*  The  ishores,*  he  8*78,  *  of  the  immense  bay  of  ISannn,  on  the 
southern  part  of  Magindanao,  the  eastern  arm  of  which  forms  a 
peninsiila  with  a  very  narrow  neck,  are  closely  wooded,  with  man*» 
groves  raaaing  oat,  in  most  instanoes,  into  six  or  nbie  feet  water,  and 
affording  sad&n  shelter  f<v  vessels  drawing  about  six  feet  water. 
These  trees  springing  from  roots  which  tenly  support  the  main 
trunks  at  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  high-water  £ow,  cover 
the  swampy  ground  which  intervenes  between  them  and  a  spacious 
lagoon,  the  stronghold  of  the  Illanun  pirates,  and  gives  to  them  the 
appelUition  of  Las  Illanos  de  la  Laguna,  where  it  is  highly  probable 
they  submit  to  their  own  pirate  chiefs.  Throughout  the  vast  range 
of  the  bay  connected  with  this  lagoon,  the  lUannns  have  constracted 
nnmerons  sabstantial  escapes,  being  ways  of  timber  which  permit  of 
their  haiding  the  vessels  into  the  lagoon  opon  any  sudden  emergen^  ( 
and  so  amasingly  expert  are  they  in  this  manoanvre,  that,  when  in 
hot  chase,  my  informants  have  pressed  them  dose  and  considered  their 
escape  impossible,  they  have  seen  them  dash  suddenly  into  one  of 
these  escapes,  and  before  their  faluas  or  launches  could  reach  the 
spot,  they  had  been  hauled  out  of  sight,  and  upon  presenting  them- 
.  selves  at- the  opening,  were  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  round  and  grape 
from  heavy  brass  guns,  placed  in  battery  and  so  far  within  this 
dangerous  jungle  that  attack  was  impossible.  It  is  also  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  whole  line  of  the  bay  is  vigilandy  watched  by  vig^ias,  or 
look-out .  houses,  within  lofty  trees,  and  immediately  on  the  alarm 
being  given,  ropes  are  instantly  led  to  the  point  of  entry,  and  the 
home  peculation  is  ready  to  aid  in  hauling  them  through  the  man- 
groves, as  well  as  to  defend  them  from  further  attack.  The  method 
of  constructing  these  escapes  is  very  simple;  mangrove  trees  are 
driven,  at  opposite  angles,  obliquely  into  the  mud,  and  their  upper 
ends  securely  lashed  to  the  young  standing  mangrove  trees,  forming 
a  Y-shaped  bed,  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees.  These  trees  being 
stripped  of  their  bark  are  kept  very  smooth,  and  when  wet  spon- 
taneously exnde  a  kind  of  mucilage  which  renders  them  very  slippery. 
The  outer  entrance  of  this  angular  bed  is  carried  into  deep  water, 
and  at  so  gradual  an  inclination  that  the  original  impetus  given  by 
the  oars  forces  them  at  once  '*  high  and  dry,"  and  bj^  the  ropes  then 
attached  they  are  instantly  drawn  by  their  allies  into  the  interior,  at 
a  rate,  probably,  equal  to  that  at  which  they  are  impelled  by  oars.' 

The  slaves  who  have  escaped  fiom  the  Illanuns  assert  that 
within  the  lagoon  they  have  extensive  building  establishments, 
«nd  means  prepared  for  repelling  any  attack  which  may  be 
made  upon  liiem.  Old  prahus  are  used  instead  of  houses ;  in 
these  they  keep  their  wives,  families,  or  treasures,  in  readiness 
for  removal  to  juny  pact  of  the  lagoon  upcm  the  approadi  of 
danger.  - 
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'  T%e  Meatf  whicli  oommooly  prevail  in  Europe  on  the  snbieel; 
of  Malaj  piracy,  ace  exeeedingly  vacue  and  imperfeot,  ]rei)r 
liave  been  at  the  pains  to  acquaint  themaelvee  with  the  extent 
and  resources  of  the  Archipelago,  without  which  the  number  of 
p?rR#?5^^  communitiee,  the  strength  of  their  fleets  and  the  large 
juge  of  their  expeditions  can  scarcely  appear  credU)le<  Even 
aft«r  iBBtituting  numerous  and  oar^ul  rssearches,  it  is  still  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  many  circumstances  in  the  actual  ttatus  of 
oriental  piracy,  which  yet  seem  to  be  undeniable.  In  many 
cases  European  merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  the  trading  prahus 
of  the  natives,  are  attacked  by  corsairs  of  whose  haunts  we  are 
altogether  uninformed.  A  large  portion  of  the  surrounding 
seas,  it  is  true,  remwis  unsurveyed ;  and  there  are  numerous 
m^ft^'fj  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say  whole  groups,  of  whicl^ 
we  flcaroely  know  the  names  and  certainly  neitner  their  longi 
iode  nor  tatitude.  From  these  unknown  places  many  of  tfa» 
ptrstefl  who  vimt  the  north  of  Borneo  are  supposed  to  issue'; 
but  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  seas  about  Magindanao,  and 
south  and  east  of  the  Philippines. 

Some  idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the  unexplored 
piratical  haunts  by  an  account  of  those  with  which  we  are  better 
acquainted.  Along  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Celebes 
the  rajahs  and  their  subjects  are  almost  all  prates  and  possess 
nuaerons  fleets  of  prahus,  which  may  be  seen  at  all  times  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  at  high- water  mark  with  their  ammunition  and 
aims  on  board,  ready  to  be  launched  at  a  momenffei  notice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sultan  of  Koti,  the  chief  of  Kylie  alone  possessed 
a  thousand  prahus :  at  the  most  moderate  computation  some 
few  years  ago  he  had  at  least  seven  hundred  at  his  command. 
Many  other  rajahs,  whose  strongholds  lie  south  of  Kylie,  own 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  prahus,  all 
engaged  ia  piracy.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Borneo,  from  Cape 
Unoaag  southwiurds,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  eveiy 
rifar,  creek,  and  bay  may  be  said  to  be  occupied  by  piratical  com- 
munities, the  number  of  whose  prahus  taken  together  would 
oake  a  maritime  power  of  considerable  importance.  These 
prahus  are  from  eight  to  ten  tons  burden,  admirably  built  both 
for  qpeed  and  safety.  They  depend  for  velocity  pcutly  on  their 
light  and  -sharp  build,  partly  on  the  nmnber  of  paddies,  which 
aie  managed  with  great  vigour  and  skUL  They  are  generally 
armed  on  their  bows,  centre,  and  steru,  with  lelahs  or  swivels 
of  small  calibre  but  long  range ;  and  when  their  prey  has  been 
disabled  by  these,  their  crews,  at  the  sound  of  the  gong  or  tom- 
toBo,  rush  to  the  conflict  with  long  boarding  spears,  krisses, 
Malay  hatchets,  swords,  muskets,  blunderbusses,  and  a  variety 
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ti  nusBilMy  cnach  as  stones  and  sti<^  pointed  and  burnt  at  the 
end*     Sir  Edward  Belcher  obsenres  that — 

*  The  ressels  of  the  lUanuns  are  yery  sharp,  of  great  beam,  and 
exceeding*  ninety  feet  in  length.  They  are  famished  with  double 
tiers  of  oars,  and  the  largest  generally  carry  about  one  hundred 
rowers,  who  are  slavesi  and  not  expected  to  fight  unless  bard  pressed. 
The  fighting  men,  or  chiefs  as  they  are  termed,  amounting  to  thirty 
or  ftnrty,  occupy  the  upper  platform,  and  use  the  guns  as  well  as  smdfl 
lelahs>  or  swivels.  Tbe  whole  of  the  main  interior,  occupying  about 
two- thirds  of  the  beam  and  three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  is 
fitted  as  a  cabin  ;  it  extends  from  one-fiftli  from  forward  to  one-fifth 
from  ail,  and  at  the  bow  is  solidly  built,  with  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel  with  hard  wood,  and  baulks  of  timber  calculated  to  withstand 
a  six-pounder  shot ;  a  very  small  embrasure  admits  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  which  variea  from  the  six  to  the  twenty-four  pounder, 
generally  of  brass,  independently  of  numerous  swivels  of  various 
calibres  mounted  on  solid  uprights  secured  about  the  sides  and  upper- 
works  of  the  vesseL  Above  the  cabin  is  the  fighting  deck,  upon 
which  their  heroes  are  placed,  and  upon  any  chance  of  action  they 
dress  themselves  in  scarlet,  and  are  equipped  very  much  in  the  style 
of  armour  furnished  for  the  stage  property  of  our  theatres,  varying 
from  steel-plate  to  ring-chain  or  mail-shirt.  Their  personal  arms  are 
generally  the  kris  and  spear;  but  they  have  also  a  huge  sword,  weH 
Icnown  as  the  ^  Lanoon  sword,''  which  has  a  handle  sufficiently  large 
to  be  wielded  with  two  hands.  In  place  of  a  mast  they  have  sheers^ 
capable  of  being  raised  or  d^ressed  suddenly,  upon  which  a  huge 
mat  sail  is  hoisted. 

*  The  fitting  of  these  sheers  is  as  follows :  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
fighting  deck  is  a  small  pair  of  bitts,  each  little  head  being  placed 
about  three  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line ;  through  the  head  of 
these  bitts  a  piece  runs,  windlass  fashion,  its  outer  ends  being  rounded, 
which  pass  through  the  lower  end  of  the  sheers  in  holes ;  this  ar- 
rangement completes  a  triangle,  having  the  windlass  base  of  six  feet. 
The  heads  of  the  sheers  are  joined  by  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  per- 
forated as  a  sheave  hole  for  the  halliards  by  which  the  sail  is  hoisted ; 
a  third  qpar  is  attached  which,  taken  aft  as  a  prop,  instantly  turns 
tills  mast  upon  its  windlass  motion  to  the  vertical,  and  almost,  as  if 
by  magic,  we  find  the  sail  expanded  or  reduced  instantaneously.* 

'  It  IS  surprising  that  these  prahus  should  not  be  blown  up  more 
fJrequently  than  they  are  —  considering  the  large  quantity  of 
powder  they  usually  have  on  board.  Even  the  very  smallest  carry 
two  barrels,  those  of  middling  size  five,  while  the  larger  class  have 
rarely  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  on  board.  It  has  sometimes 
been  made  a  question,  who  supplies  them  with  this  gunpowder* 
The  criminality  is  shared  by  every  European  nation :  numerous 
ships  with  English  colours  having  been  found  to  be  engaged  in 
the  trade;  though  we  would  willingly  hope  that  there  are 
grounds  for  believing,  that  the  chief  supply  is  obtained  from 
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the  French,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Americans.  With  respect  to 
the  last,  a  writer  of  great  experience  ingeniously  observes  that 
humanity  is  much  indebted  to  them ;  since  the  powder  they  sell 
will  not  go  ofi^  and  he  who  fires  their  mulcts  is  in  far  greater 
danger  than  the  person  fired  at.  The  Dutch  government  strictly 
forbids  its  subjects  to  traffic  in  these  dangerous  articles. 

The  seasons  in  which  the  pirates  make  their  appearance  in  the 
■everal  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  are  tolerably  well  known : 
it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  vessels  and  prahus  would 
avoid  putting  to  sea  at  these  times.  But  persons  engaged  in 
trade  cannot  allow  their  capital  to  lie  idle  for  months,  and 
remain  themselves  cooped  up  in  harbour  through  apprehensions 
of  danger,  which  after  all  may  never  overtake  them.  Besides, 
it  is  the  course  of  commerce  which  r^ulates  the  motions  of  the 
punate ;  so  that,  if  the  meichants  changed  the  period  of  putting 
to  «ea,  their  enemies  would  do  the  same,  and  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  the  alteration.  At  present  the  buccaneers 
mre  found  cruising  about  the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December,  and  January ;  after  which  they 
apply  themselves  to  honest  industry  during  three  months  in  the 
year,  viz.,  February,  March,  and  April, — these  they  spend  in 
fishing,  collecting  agar-agar,  and  preparing  for  future  expeditions. 
Throughout  the  whole  summer  they  make  their  appearance  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  among  the  in- 
numerable small  islands  which  lie  along. the  shores  of  Sumatra 
from  Singapore  southwards,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Banlow  In 
Other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  the  pirates  select  other  seasons 
for  their  depredations,  being  guided  by  the  movements  of  the 
merchants  upon  whom  they  prey.  As  a  general  rule,  they  do 
not  assault  ships  under  sail:  but  taking  advantage  of  the  short 
lull  between  the  land  and  sea-breezes — when  vessels  often  lie 
completely  becalmed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  — they 
•teal  out  quietly,  gliding  behind  rocks  and  islands  till  they  come 
suddenly  upon  the  doomed  trader.  During  fogs  and  bad  weather 
they  have  occasionally  made  mistakes  which  have  proved  fatal 
to  them. 

On  one  oocanon  a  favourite  Panglima  of  Biyah  Baga,  the 
celebrated  pirate  of  Koti,  observed  early  in  the  mominff  a 
Yeasel  lying  at  anchor.  The  rain,  which  was  then  descenmng 
in  torrents,  darkening  the  air,  appeared  to  favour  the  Fanglima's 
design ;  he  succeeded  in  consequence  in  approaching  very  near 
his  victims  before  he  was  discovered.  He  then  ordered  all  hia 
lelahs  to  be  discharged ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  the 
{Mrates,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  number,  with  loud  ^outs, 
prepared  for  boarding.     The  Panglima  was  on  the  instant  made 
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aware  of  the  error  he  had  committed.  In  the  sides  of  die 
vessel  which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction  nutneroas  portholes 
opened  suddenly,  and  a  tranendous  broadside  carried  dismay 
and  death  among  his  followers.  In  vain  the  Panglima  shouted 
t^t  it  was  all  a  mistake  and  that  they  meant  no  harm ; 
broadside  after  broadside  was  discharged,  till  the  shattered  prahu 
sank  to  the  bottom,  and  every  man  on  board  excepting  five. 
These  floated  away  on  spars^  and  were  rescued  by  their  conn^ 
trymen.  The  enemy  deeming  them  unworthy  of  quarter,  reftwed 
to  pick  up  the  helpless  wretches,  and  sternly  abandoned  them  to 
the  fate  whi<ih  their  crimes  so  richly  had  deserved.  The  avei^ 
ing  ship  was  an  English  man-of-war. 

To  lUustrate  the  justice  <^  so  terrible  a  chastisement,  wer 
must  relate  one  of  the  innumerable  acts  of  villany  by  which  it 
was  provoked*  Shortly  before,  an  EngUsh  vessd,  under  Dotdi 
colours,  had  left  the  Malacca  straits,  laden  with  opium  and  piece 
goods,  and  passing  down  along  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  carried 
on  an  advantageous  traffic  with  the  natives.  It  then  saSed  over 
to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  traded  at  Sambas  and  Pontiana,  ai^ 
rounding  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  cast  anchor  in  the 
Banjarmas^m  river.  Here  Captain  Gravesome  had  the  aiis- 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  Baga  himself;  who  learning  the  great 
value  of  the  eatgo,  and  that  there  was,  beddes  rioe,  the-  sum 
of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  on  board,  put  forth  all  his  arts  of 
persuasion  to  allure  the  captain  to  KotL  Gravesome  entertaon^ 
ing  no  su^idon  of  the  pirate's  deigns,  easily  allowed  himfidf 
to  be  persuaded ;  and  once  more  setting  sail,  steered  eastwaid^ 
along  that  wild  and  naked  shcnre  in  which  the  isknd  of  Bomea 
tennmates  towards  the  south-east.  Here  for  the  space  of  % 
thousand  square  miles,  ^  plmn  so  barren  as  scarcely  to  pteduoe 
a  single  blade  of  grass,  borders  upon  the  sea.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  -replete  with  iron  ore:  and  that  this  is  tiie  reason,  why 
mariners  at  night  behold  its  surface  perpetually  covered  wita 
lightnings  whkli  dartins  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions, 
ilinminates  jts  arid  sumce,  and  presents,  a  spectacle  of  SII^^ 
prising  grandeur.  Innumerable  rocky  islands  extend  along  the 
inhospitable  coast,  but  they  are  too  waste,  precipitous,  and  ml  of 
danger,  for  the  most  desperate  pirates  to  visit  them  without  imh 
cessity.  Captain  Grtavesome  was  of  course  careful  to  give  these 
ecagB  a  wide  berth.  At  length  he  ei^red  the  Koti  river,  vsp^ 
which  he  sailed  without  interruption,  seventv  or  eighty  miles. 
HereHaga  advised  him  to  cast  anchor,  while  he  proceeded  to 
the  Sultan's  capital  to  negotiate  permission  f<Mr  mm  to  trade* 
Bis  real  purpose,  however,  was  very  diffisrent^  being  nothim^ 
less  than,  to  ooncext  with  that  infSunous  prince  the  murder  eC 
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€!aptinn  Grravesome  and  his  crew,  and  the  seizure  of  tlie 
diip  with  all  the  property  it  contained  The  agreement  is  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  writing :  by  which  it  was  stimdated. 
that  the  Sultan  should  have  one-third  of  the  spoils,  while  the 
remainder  was^to  be  distributed  between  Bajah  Bi^  and  the 
other  Bugis  chiefs  who  should  assist  him  in  the  massacre*  All 
tUngs  lumng  been  thus  arranged,  Saga  returned  to  the  vessel^ 
and  deeoendin^  into  the  cabin,  b^an  to  amuse  Captain 
Gbnavesome  wiw  accounts  of  the  large  profits  he  would  make 
ai  Tongarron.  In  die  midst  of  dieir  conversation^  he  took  down 
a  beant^ul  krb  which  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
cabin ;  and,  while  continuing  an  animated  description  o£  their  ad- 
vantageous conmiercial  proepects,  suddenly  plunged  theweapon. 
into  the  captain's  heart  His  ftUowent,  who  had  ddlfully  dia- 
persed  tfaemselveB  throughout  the  i^i^,  fell  at  the  same  moment 
upon  the  crew,  and  murdered  them  all,  with  the  eooeeption  of  five 
individuals; — among  whom  were  an  unhappy  young  lady  and 
a  boy,  who,  having  escaped  many  dangers,  were  afterwards 
poisoned  at  Tongarron,  in  the  hope  of  thus  concealing  from 
llie  English  the  crime  which  had  been  committed  When 
Dalton,  under  somewhat  more  favourable  auspices,  visited  Koti 
ai^  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  found  every  where 
numerous  relics  of  European  ships  which  had  been  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  the  natives,  —  such  as  compasses^  telescopes,^ 
binnacles,  chronometers,  chairs,  and  tables.  On  one  of  these  he 
wrote  his  aooount  of  Captiun  Oraveeome's  murder*  In  several 
houses  he  also  observed  articles  of  ladies' wearing  apparel,  hand- 
some dresses  and  costly  pdisses,  though  what  had  beccmie  oi  the 
owners  he  was  unable  to  discover.  Once  in  front  of  a  chiers 
■uuuaoR,  he  saw  a  European  woman,  who,  through  fear  or 
shame,  immediately  retreated  He  was  secretly  informed,  how^ 
ever,  that  numerous  white  slaves  were  scattered  over  the 
eoontry :  some  of  whom  were  condemned  to  perfiorm  the  vilast 
drudgery,  in  a  climate  where  even  the  natives  are  rendered 
languid  by  the  heat.  Our  imagination  follows  with  difficulty 
Ae  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  such  captives,  when  subjected  to 
men  so  fierce  and  lawless.  What  extremity  of  misery  must 
tkey  inevitably  endure,  before  they  sink  into: an  eariy  gravel 
Sudi,  however,  has  unquestionably  been  the  fake  of  thousands 
ef  Europeans  in  various  parts  of  the  Archipelago :  while  the 
multitndies  of  natives  who  luMre  been  made  to  dmin  the  same 
bitter  cup,  exceed  calculation  or  belief.  On  the  north-western 
*  coast  the  crews  of  the  ^  Sultana'  and  *  Viscoont  Melbourne,'  of 
whom  only  twenty^^six  survived  ihe  wreoky  were  sold  as  slaves, 
and  afterwaids  imnsomed  by  Mn  Brooke.  ^  But  in  the  inmiense 
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majoritj  of  cases  there  is .  no  one  to  interfere.  The  capttres 
mostly  linger  out  their  ¥rretched  liyes  under  the  lash  of  their 
most  cruel  task-masters,  until  reliered  hj  death. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  vast  piratical  system  of  which  we  Imve 
been  endeavouring  to  give  the  reader  some  idea,  we  nrast  adopt 
a  policy  altogether  different  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
pursued.  We  perfectly  concur  with  those,  who  counsel  the 
closing  against  them  of  all  the  nuu-kets  at  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  dispose  of  their  spoils  and  captives.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  an  easy  operation.  They  have  more  than 
once  been  known  to  plunder  vessels  and  native  prahus  in  the 
vicinity  of  Singapore ;  after  which,  transhipping  tne  g^oods  they 
had  thus  obtainea  into  small  trading  boats  and  di^^uising  them- 
selves as  merchants,  they  have  sailed  boldly  into  the  pcHrt,  sold 
their  plunder,  purchased. arms  and  ammunition  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  then  returned  to  their  calling  without  being  discovered. 
If  this  can  take  place  at  a  British  settlement  visited  ccmstantly 
by  ships  of  war,  how  much  more  practicable  must  it  be  in  other 
lita  S  the  An*ipela«>,  whe^  sUves  are  in  reqaert,  and 
where  the  rulers,  througn  both  interest  and  inclination,  always 
wink  at,  and  usually  encourage,  these  nefiuious  proceedings? 

Mr.  Brooke  has  shown,  by  what  he  has  effected  in  Sao^wak 
and  the  adjoining  districts,  in  what  way  the  evil  is  to  be  extir- 
pated. It  is  not  enough  to  destroy  a  bad  government,  we  must 
replace  it  by  a  good  one.  Otherwise  the  seeds  of  mischief,  like 
those  of  trees  in  a  spot  cleared  of  jungle  and  abandoned,  will 
shoot  up  again  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  soon  create  the 
necessity  for  having  again  recourse  to  force.  Sarawak  is  tran* 
qui],  because  it  is  imder British  influence:  and  the  occupation  of 
Labuan  will  speedily  bestow  quiet  and  prosperity  on  the  whole 
sultanate  of  Borneo^  from  the  Bejang  northward  to  Maludu 
Bay.  In  this  range  formerly  were  fbund  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  haunts  and  markets  of  the  pirates,  whose  prahus 
frequently  lay  concealed  in  the  small  inlets  and  creeks  of  that 
island  which  has  now  become  a  British  possession.  Brun6  itself 
was  the  principal  emporium  of  piracy  in  the  East :  slaves  and 
plunder  were  constantly  conveyed  there,  to  be  afterwards  dis- 
tributed through  the  interior,  or  transhipped  for  distant  places. 
This  market  Iras  now  been  closed  for  ever ;  and  as  our  influence 
takes  root  in  the  great  island  and  spreads  northward  and  south- 
ward, it  will  be  rendered  alt<^^her  impossible  for  a  buccaneering 
prahu  to  put  with  safety  into  any  of  its  ports. 

To  complete  the  work  we  have  thus  commenced,  and  give 
fair  play  to  our  trade  and  settlements,  we  cannot  wait  and  trust 
to  the  gradual  development  of  our  influence :  we  must  consider  the 
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mgenqr  of  the  occasion  a  saflBoient  reason  for  the  application  of 
extraordinarj  means.  Increase  of  territory  is>  for  its  own  sake, 
BO  way  desirable.  We  have  colonies  enough,  fmd  dependencies 
enougL  But  to  protect  our  actual  possessions  and  give  security 
to  our  communications  with  Australia,  which  will  henceforward 
be  carried  on  by  steam  through  this  mighty  archipelago,  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  us  to  convert  the  principal  strongholds  of 
piracy  into  peaceful  settlements  or  naval  stations.  No  other 
{dan  can  prove  effectual.  As  long  as  the  buccaneers  remain  in 
poflseesion  of  convenient  ports  and  harbours,  even  the  total 
destruction  of  their  fleets  would  only  produce  temporary  secu- 
rity. Wherever  we  break  up  their  power,  we  must  establish 
our  own ;  otherwise  our  avenging  squadrons  will  no  sooner  have 
withdrawn,  than  the  building  oz  war  prahus  will  re-commenoe 
and  create  anew  the  necessity  for  fresh  expeditions.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  pcHuts  where  the  great  roots  of  piracy  are  found: 
they  are  not  manv,  though  the  branches  which  rise  and  spread 
firom  them  may  almost  l^  said  to  overshadow  the  Archipelago. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  number,  to  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  them  we,  and  whoever  will  co-operate  with  us  in  this 
work  of  peace,  shall  ultimately  be  driven ;  because  experience 
will  by  degrees  convince  us,  that  to  temporise  is  to  have  nothing 
certain  but  the  expense. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  ensure  success  to  this 
great  ^iterprise  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  small  well«^ 
chosen  settlements  in  the  principal  tracts  of  commerce,  and,  con-.' 
aequently,  of  piracy*  These  we  may  convert  into  coal  depots 
«nd  stati^ms  for  steamers,  as  well  as  into  commercial  emporiums. 
When  this  is  once  accomplished,  the  native  traders,  aware  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  British  flag,  will  redouble  their  ac- 
tivity, and  apply  all  their  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Archipelago :  But  not  till  then.  Civilisation 
has  no  greater  chan^  in  prospect. 

We  avoid  indicatmg  more  particularly  the  sites  of  such  set* 
tlements,  though  government  must  in  various  ways  become 
acquainted  with  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  fix 
upon  certain  points,  sufficiently  central  though  widely  scattered, 
en  whichp  if  a  small  force  were  placed,  jnracy  must  inunediately 
die  out  of  itsel£  This  would,  at  once,  be  a  better  and  a  cheaper 
course,  tbaa  keeping  up  laige  naval  armaments  to  pursue  and 
chastise  the  buccaneers  on  the  high  seas.  Instead  of  encounter* 
ing  them  abroad,  we  should  proceed  directly  to  their  homes: 
aad  ^re,  with  our  ships  of  war  anchored  at  their  very  thresh* 
oUe,  dictate  the  terms  on  which  we  would,  henceforward,  tole* 
mte  their  existence  as  communities.    If  we. found  them  refrao* 
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tory  and  disposed  to  resistance,  we  should  rase  their  stronghdUk 
to  the  ground^  and  utterly  hreek  up  and  disperse  their  popular- 
ttons.  But  in  all  cases  we  must  utterly  annihilate  their  ^ar 
{nrahus :  since,  if  we  undertd^ke  the  police  of  the  Arehipda^Oy 
none  of  those  petty  states  can  have  the  slightest  pretext  for 
cairying  arms  of  this  description. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  some  will  condeosn  tlus  mode 
of  proceeding  as  violent  and  arbitrary,  will  denominate  ua 
pirates  on  a  grand  scale,  and  C(mtend  that  we  ore  only  putting 
smaller  robbers  out  of  the  way  tiiat  we  ourselves  may  carry  en 
the  game  without  let  ot  hindrance.  We  would  invite  emch 
j^rsons  to  consider iihe  history  of  the  Archipelago:  by  wU^ 
cAiould  they  be  persons  open  to  conviction,  they  will  soon  be- 
]!^ndered  sensible  of  the  iolkjr  and  inutility  of  any  other  course^ 
Ever  since  the-  period  of  Jenghis  Khan,  the  whole  of  Insukr 
Asia,  if  we  except  the  Japanese  Empire,  may  be  diown  to  have- 
been  kept  in  barbarism  by  means  of  pinu^*  We  need  look  for  no 
other  oausew  Hitherto  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  so*  &r  from 
destro^ng  it  by  an  advei^e  influence,  has^  unfortunately,  only 
added  to  it6  strength.  This  efiect  Ims,  no  doubt,  been  iaei* 
dentaL  B^dtc  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  there  existed 
several  native  govemmente,  both  in  Borneo  and  elsewhere^ 
which  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  pijnaey  in  ftwe,  and* 
to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a 
disgraceful  alliance  with  it.  Up  to  that  period,  tbo^ore,  robbers 
on  ihe  high  seas  in  the  Archipelago  belonged  to  the  same  daaa 
with  pirates  in  the  West;  that  is  to  say,  they  consisted  ot  de»» 
perate  adventurers,  who,  being  without  property  or  profession^ 
determined  to  reap  a  harvest  with  thdr  swcHtis.  But  when, 
by  the  inta%ues  and  crudty  of  the  Portugueeoy  the  Spaniards^ 
tad  the  Dutch,  the  native  govenunents  had  been  destroyed  one 
after  another,  *diere  soon  arose  a  new  race  of  i^purious  rulers. 
These  men  readily  allied  themsdvee  inih.  the  powers  of  evil,  m 
tiie  hot>e  of  being  ultimately  able  to  acisert  their  aso»[idemcy 
<rver  the  common  enemj^  the  marauders  from  the  West  Piraey, 
m  this  state  of  tlungs,  would  be  often  confounded  with'  patrisi** 
ism ;  and  that  became  a  virtue  whidi,  in  nearly  all  eircutnstaMSB 
df  society,  is  liie  worst  of  crimes.  Villains  put  on  the  character 
of  heroes:  and  the  united  force  of  vice, fanaticism,  andculudity, 
as  wdil  as  the  innate  reverence  of  all  men  for  th^  hearths  and 
altars,  were  called  into  acdon  in  unavailing  <^^)orition  to  woise 
brigands  than  the  Archipelago  itself  could  supf^.  For  mote 
dian  two  eehturies  this  ccnmlpting  conflict  was  carried  on. 
Habit  is  second  nature  or  nature  first  habits  —  it  doesnot 
mu^  matter  wUch.     Every  European  who  speared  in  thes0 
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ports  ettdently  regarded  it  as  liis  daiy  to  pfamder  and  oppress 
the  natives :  they  in  their  turn  learned  to  look  upon  ey^  act 
as  venial  which  might  tend  to  rid  them  of  their  foreign  tyrmrts. 

In  this  way  a  strange  kind  of  public  <^imon  has  grown  up 
in  the  Arehipelago»  where  to  commit  piracy,  especially  against 
£nropeftn8,  is  r^arded  rather  as  a  commendable  action  tbm  as 
a  crime^  Nor  must  we,  on  this  account,  be  too  severe  on  these 
vnhappy  islanders.  They  remain  much  what  they  were  when 
Ibey  first  came  into  contact  >?ith  our  profligate  predecesMRB ; 
whUe  we,  enlightened  by  civilisation,  have  almost  acquired  a 
new  sense  of  justice,  and  have  taught  oursdves  to  regard  as 
grave  oflfenoes  against  humanity  what  our  foie&thers  perpe^ 
tmted  without  a  blush.  The  improvonent  which  we  have  madia 
in  morals  and  politics,  should  oblige  us,  however,  to  all  praoti* 
cable  lenity  towards  them  on  this  occasion.  Their  tbeovy  of 
etincs — or  what  we  may  call  sueh — is,  to  the  last  degree; 
perverted:  they  are  oftea  unconscious  that  piracy  is  a  crime  -^ 
insomuch  diat  when  sevend  unfortunate  men,  apprehended  in 
the  fiftct,  were  about  to  be  executed  at  Singi^re,  they  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  the  sentence;— considering  they  had 
dSne  nothing  but  what  was  right,  since  they  had  only  obejml 
the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and  had  acted  in  strict  conf^mni^ 
widli  the  established  customs  of  their  country^  Of  coarse  we  are 
not  going  the  length  of  maintaining  that  virtue  and  vice  arearbi- 
trary  creations  of  the  mind :  we  may  yet  be  permitted  to  remark^ 
that  morab  vary  so  much  in  diffimnt  countries,  that  tiiere  is 
alwaya  a  feeling  of  severity,  if  not  of  wrongs  in  r^orously  apply* 
bg  the  ethical  code  of  one  communitv  to  the  men^wrsof  anotJwrf 

StUl  we  have  no  desire  to  bkmt  the  sword  of  justice  when  the 
Wknnd  progress  of  «n  honest  poliey  in  the  Arohipelago  tums 
it  against  pirates.  Wasps'  nests  must  be  taken.  If  pirates  wn 
ebnmilting  tlreir  own  interest  in  perpetrating  acts  of  robbery, 
we  ciiall,  in  our  turn,  be  oonsultinff  the  int^sests  of  humanity 
by  punidiing  tliem.  It  is  not  our  &ult  that  we  cannot  devdepe 
legUimate  oommerce  without  svppreesmg,  or  perhaps  destroying 
taem. '  Some  tremendous  examples  have  alrsady  been  iinde: 
and,  if  necessary,  we  must  make  others,  until  the  leseon  has 
ipread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  twelve  thousand 
Idands,  that  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  rob  on  the  high  seas. 
At  the  samd  time  we  again  repeat,  that  whatever  can  be  eflfec9ted 
kj  mildness  and  policy,  should  never  be  'attempted  hf  force^-^ 
especially  under  such  circumstances. 

*  For  the  interest  of  humanityr  however,  it  is  incumbent  oU'im 
to  succeed,  at  any  rate,  in  this  enterprise ;  and,  if  we  faithfully 
peif<irm  our  duty,  in  a  very  few  yeavs  there  will  not  1)0  left 
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throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Aichipebigo  one  angle 
jMratical  prahu* 

Liet  U8  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  recommending  a. 
system  of  indiscriminate  ccmquest.  We  are»  on  the  oontrary» 
svene  from  territorid  aggra^dbemeiit  for  its  own  sake;  Jd 
if  we  extend  our  dominions,  it  will  be  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  persecuted  and  wretched  humanitj  some  solid 
point  iVappui  on  which  to  repose  in  the  Indian  Archipelagow 
We  not  only  admit,  but  we  rejoice  to  think,  that  our  own 
interest  coincides  with  that  of  the  natives  in  the  measures  we 
I»opose :  a  coincidence  which,  though  it  may  expose  us  to  sufr* 
picions  among  our  rivab,  is  in  itself  a  fortunate  circumstance^ 
since  men  never  act  so  vigorously  as  where  their  own  welfare 
is  concerned.  The  introduction  of  a  just  and  enlightened  policy 
has  bec(»QQe  absolutely  necessary,  and  will  be  well  rewarded.  No 
r^ons  of  equal  extent  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  supply 
equally  rich  and  varied  materials  for  commerce,  ranging  from 
gold  and  gems  of  the  costliest  kind  down  to  the  humblest  neces- 
sary of  daily  life.  The  superb  v^etation  of  the  idaads — th^ 
picturesque  and  magnificent  forms  —  their  fertility  —  their  mild 
and  salubrious  climate  —  all  combine  to  render  them  the  most 
i^reeable  residences  for  man.  Merchants,  therefore,  and  capital* 
ists  will,  as  soon  as  their  attractions  become  known,  hasten  to 
settle  in  a  country,  where,  in  the  midst  of  delicious  groves  and 
gardens,  and  on  the  banks  of  magnificent  rivers,  they  may  carry 
on,  at  their  ease,  the  most  lucrative  trade.  In  many  cases  tl^ 
natives  will  take  upon  themselves  all  the  laborious  and  dangerous 
parts  of  the  process,  collecting  the  produce  of  the  interior  among 
the  wild  tribes,  and  afterwards,  undertaking  to  distribute  it,  in 
their  prahus.  All  they  themsdves  want  is  protection :  bavinff 
wbioh,  they  wiU  not  long  remain  poor.  ^        .  ^ 

Of  this,  all  must  be  convinced  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  advances  already  made  by  commerce  in  the  twelve  thousand 
islands.  Almost  at  every  step  towards  the  interior  we  have 
discovered  some  new  artide  of  merchandise,  some  valuable  kind 
of  timber,  some  odoriferous  gum,  some  species  of  root,  or  frui^ 
or  grain,  not  yet  included  in  the  catalogue  of  human  food,  some 
rich  mineral  or  vq^table  dye  calculated  to  improve  the  beauty 
of  our  European  fabrics :  And  yet  we  have  hitherto  scarcely 
stepped  beyond  the  threshold  of  Borneo,  Celebes  Palawan, 
Magindanao,  or  New  Guinea.  All  beyond  the  mere  fringe  of 
the  coast  is  unknown ;  though  rivers  of  great  breadth  and  depth 
court  the  entrance  of  steamers,  and  promise  to  reveal  new  lands 
at  every  stroke  of  the  paddle. 

In  the  interior  of  Borneo  there  are  mountainous  r^^ont 
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which  afford  an  European  climate,  where  settlers  from  thi^ 
comitry  might  locate  themselves  without  the  smallest  apprehen* 
^n  of  soffisring  from  the  heat  Yet  to  all  appearance  these 
ranges  are  fertile  to  their  summits,  and,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, would  not  only  support  a  crowded  population,  but  con- 
tribute innumerable  new  products  to  commerce*  Their  present 
inhabitants  exist  in  a  state  of  the  most  primitive  wildness, 
scarcely  possessing  any  clothing  beyond  what  their  own  rude  art 
can  manufacture ;  no  sooner,  however,  do  they  behold  our  goods 
than  they  desire  to  possess  them,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
collecting  of  bees'  wax,  birds'  nests,  camphor,  or  whatever  else 
they  find  will  be  received  in  exchange  for  handkerchiefs,  or 
sarongs,  or  petticoats.  Men  are  nowhere  found  to  remain  naked 
when  they  can  obtain  clothing ;  and  the  Eadyan  or  Dyak  who 
has  received  a  sarong  or  a  measure  of  salt  in  exchange  for  gums 
or  bees'  wax,  is  much  less  a  savage  than  his  neighbour  who  has 
never  engaged  in  so  profitable  a  traffic 

'  There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  this  inquiry,  on 
which  we  have  not  touched :  not  because  they  are  wanting  in 
interest,  —  but  because  the  proper  handling  of  them  would 
betray  us  into  too  great  length,  and  because  the  point  which  we 
have  selected  is  the  condition  precedent  to  all  others.  We  have 
aaid  enough  for  the  present :  And  can  only  express  our  hope 
that  the  country  will  go  along  with  us  in  earnestly  pressing  on 
ministers  the  propriety  of  taking  immediately  all  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  diffusion 
of  commerce  and  civilisation  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago. 

In  treating  this  question,  we  have  been  compellea  to  refer 
to  numerous  works,  old  and  new,  though  by  far  the  most  useful 
are  those  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  With 
Sir  James  Brooke's  Journal,  whether  published  by  Captain 
Mundy  or  Captain  Eeppel,  the  public  is  already  so  familiar  that 
we  may  safely  dispense  with  detailed  criticism.  Few  men  have 
been  more  adventurous  or  successful  than  their  distinguished 
author.  Our  obligations  to  him  as  a  nation  cannot  as  yet  be 
estimated,  because  he  has  modestly  concealed  the  extent  of  hia 
services ;  but  his  Journal  will  prove  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
Coumge,  and  perseverance,  enterprise,  and  disinterestedness  which 
he  has  displayed  in  his  singular  career.  Would  that  the  cause 
of  commerce  and  civilisation  might  always  in  this  manner  go 
hand  in  hand ! 

To  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  narrative  we  are  also,  in  common 
with  the  public,  venr  greatly  indebted :  though  in  the  present 
article,  we  have  only  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  very  small 
part  of  the  varied  and  valuable  information  it  contains.     In  the 
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utri^e  range  ef  bis  Yoyags,  Skr  Edwavd  Belcher  oame  bk  contaot 
.witli  the  pirates  on  but  few  points.  He  had  other  work  tp 
p^orm:  and  his  vohimes  suffi^ently  show  with  what  skill  and 
ability  he  performed  it* 


Art.  IV. — Der  Romantiker  auf  dem  Throne  der  Casaren,  oder 
JuKanderAbtrunnige.  Ein  VoRTRAG  VON  David  FriedbicS 
Strauss.     Mannheim:  1847. 


^OTHiKO  can  well  be  more  wearisome  than  Gennan  pamphktfi^ 
•  unless  it  be  Gennan  jeux  d^eq^rit.  To  write  a  good 
pamphlet,  three  things  are  requisite :  a  distinct  practical  pwv 
p<we ;  conciseness ;  and  a  pcq^ubr  manlj  style.  What  G^raoMi 
X!an  pretend  to  these? 

If  w«  select  the  pamphlet  before  us  as  an  exception  to  the 
above  sweeping  condemnation,  it  is  because,  while  remaining 
thoroughly  German  in  treatment,. it  exhibits  a  mastery  rarely 
se^i  in  the  application  of  erudition  and  scholastic  dissertation 
to  the  actual  questions  of  the  day*  It  has  no  wit,  no  vehe^ 
mence,  no  pressing  logic,  no  generous  enthusiasm ;  but  it  is 
oalm,  erudite,  and  crushing*  There  is  in  it  a  ooi^strained  sar- 
casm more  effective  than  any  violence.  It  purports  to  be,  and 
18^  a  dissertation  on  the  character  of  Julian,  the  Apostate ;  but 
it  is  more :  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  anatomy  of  the  character  of 
Frederick  William  I Y.  An  imsuspecting  reader  would  imagine 
it  to  be  simply  a  very  novel  and  ably  written  chapter  of  eccle- 
siastical history ;  give  him  but  a  hint,  and  beneath  the  mask  of 
the  fourth  century  he  sees  an  unexpected  figure  of  the  nine^ 
teenth.  Julian  is  the  King  of  Prussia :  Julian's  vain  attempt 
to  stay  the  irresistible  march  of  Christianity  by  a  restoration  of 
defunct  Polytheism,  is  Frederick  William's  feeble  ambition  of 
arresting  the  course  of  modem  development,  by  a  restoration  of 
the  defunct  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  style  in  which  Strauss  has  executed  this  task  is  really 
admirable.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  point  of  taste.  He  never 
quits  the  austere  gravity  of  the  professor ;  never  descends  iato 
the  arena  of  modem  politics ;  never  swerves  from  his  path. 
The  king  is  not  once  mentioned,  but  his  presence  is  felt  in 
every  page.  jStrauss  makes  no  assertion  whidi  he  does  m^ 
fortify  with  texts  from  the  ancient  writers ;  but  he  has  selected 
his  citations  with  such  piquant  malice,  that  he  makes  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  Libanius,  Zosimus,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
draw  the  portrait  of  the  living  king.  Amidst  the  lumber  of 
antiquity  he  bas  fpund  tbe  mask  of  a  modem  histrion.    You 
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loiDW  sot  -Vfk^er  you  are  readings  a  ohapler  of  tadeat'  or  of 
modem  history,  till  you  torn  to  the  «uthoritieay  and  then  you 
.find  that  you  ha^e  been  reading  both  in  one^  Thewit  <tf  thiB 
pamphlet  lies  in  its  emditjon. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  aspect,  the  pamphlet  has  a 
more  than  fucitive  interest  Long  after  Frederick  William  is 
fixgotten,  this  portrait  of  Julian  will  be  worth  considering. 
Inmed,  aa  far  .as  the  merely  temporary  political  significance 
floes,  that  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  recent  events 
in  Germany.  A  great  reaction  may  come ;  but,  till  then,  the 
king  will  hardly  continue  his  former  efforts  at  restoring  past 
oonditions  and  defunct  creeds.  Strauss  wrote,  it  should  be 
observed,  be&re  the  recent  revoltttion«  When  he  wrote  there 
waa  an  lugent  necessity  upon  him  to  attack  the  retrograde  teq- 
deneies  of  the  Court.  That  is  over ;  but  his  pamphlet  has  not 
tiiereby  lest  ite  meaning.     He  haa  since  stepped  boldly  into  the 

Clitical  arena,  and  his  <  leaders'  in  the  Mannheimer  Zeitumg^ 
ve  created  '  a  sensation.'  Our  present  business,  however,  is 
with  his  Julian. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  explain  what  Strausp 
and  the  Germans  mean  by  a  Bomanticist  {RomantUter)*  The 
;liom«fiticist  is  one  who,  in  literature,  in  the  arts,  in  religion,  or 
in  politics^  endeavours  to  revive  the  dead  past ;  one  who  refiisea 
to  accept  the  Jat  of  history ;  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the 
past  if  past,  that  it  has  grown  old  and  obsolete ;  one  who  regards 
the  present  age  as  in  a  state  of  dnronic  malady,  curaUe  only  by 
a  reproduction  of  some  distant  age,  of  which  the  present  is  not 
the  -chUd^  but  the  abortion.  Poets  who  see  poetrv  oiUy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  look  upon  fairy  tales  and  legends  as  treasures 
of  the.  deepest  wisdom ;  painters,  who  can  see  nothing  pictorial 
in  the  world  around  them ;  theologians,  who  see  no  faith  equai 
to  the  deep  reverence  of  saint-woxahip,  who  see  no  recognition 
of  the  Unspeakable  except  in  superstition,  who  acknowledge  no 
form  of  worship  but  the  ceremonies  of  the  early  church ;  poli*- 
tidans,  who  would  bring  back  *  merrie  England '  into  our  own 
sad  times  bv  meand  of  ancient  pastimes  and  white  waistcoats :  — 
these  are  all  Bomanticista. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  however  modem  the  name,  the  Boman* 
ticist  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Th^re  have  ever  been —  will 
ever  be— -men  who,  escaping  from  our  baffling  struggle  with 
the  Present,  dream  of  a  splendid  Future,  where  circumstance  is 
plastic  to  tiieir  theories,  or  turn  themselves  lovingly  towards 
the  Past,  in  whose  darkness  they  discern  some  streaks  of  liffht 
made  all  the  more  brilliant  from  the  contrast  —  this  light  being 
to  them  the  only  beacon  by  whidi  to  steer*    Antiquity  had  its 
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TJtopifits  and  Bomaiiticiots^  as  we  have  our  Humaiutarians  and 
Puseyites ;  and  the  felicitous  idea  of  Straoss's  pamphlet  is  that 
of  seeking  a  Bomantidst  on  the  throne  of  the  Cesars,  as  a 
stalking-horse  under  cover  of  wbioh  to  shoot  at  the  Romanticist 
on  the  throne  of  the  chiefs  of  Brandenbuig; 

This  identification  of  the  ancient  and  modem  spirit  of  Bo- 
manticism  is  the  idie  mere  of  Strauss^s  pamphlet :  tne  rest  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  consequence.  It  enables  him,  for  example,  to 
solve  the  puzzle  presented  by  the  contradictory  judgments  of 
historians.  Is  it  not  strange,  indeed,  to  find  sceptical  writers, 
the  Gibbons  and  Schlossers,  speaking  of  the  Apostate  with  ill- 
dissimulated  severitv ;  while  theologians  who,  one  should  thinly 
would  be  most  shoctced  at  his  apostacy  and  his  enmity  to  their 
religion,  are  his  warmest  defenders  ?  To  take  only  the  most 
recent,  Neander  and  UUmann.  Here  are  too  pillars  of  ortho- 
doxy: learned,  temperate,  devout  They  have  laboured  to 
support  and  glorify  that  church  which  Julian  exerted  himself  to 
destroy.  Neander  has  composed  a  work  of  true  German  erudi- 
tion upon  Julian  and  his  Times* ;  and  UUmann  has  written  the 
life  of  Julian's  greatest  and  fiercest  antagonist.!  Yet  these 
men,  though  by  no  means  misrepresenting  the  character  of 
Julian  nor  endeavouring  to  soften  his  acts,  do  nevertheless 
apologise  for  them.  They  deplore  his  opinions,  but  they  recog- 
nise in  him  a  noble  effort  to  spiritualise  the  world,  to  revive  the 
decaying  futh  of  men ;  and  tms  very  attempt  to  revive  the  past, 
which  excites  the  scorn  of  Gibbon  and  Scmosser,  is  the  founda- 
tioa  of  their  praise. 

'  Our  romantic  theologians,'  says  Strauss,  '  sympathise  with  him ; 
they  scent  him  out  as  the  flesh  of  their  flesh.  No  Christian,  it  is 
true ;  but  a  Romanticist :  he  is  our  own  man !  If  he  has  not  the  true 
faith,  objectively^  at  any  rate  he  has  it  etdjectivdy;  nay,  more, 
Neander  assures  us.  Faith  may  be  divine  in  its  essence,  even  when 
the  dogmas  in  which  it  is  incarnated  are  human.  That  which  was 
true  and  divine  in  Julian's  religion,  according  to  Neander,  was  his 
belief  in  the  divine  origin  and  destiny  of  man.* 

Having  thus  made  out  the  point  from  which  his  comparison 
is  to  start —  that  Julian  was  a  Bomanticist — Strauss  proceeds 
to  consider  what  are  the  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
favourable  to  Bomanticism.  He  says,  it  is  in  epochs  when  the 
old  creed  has  fidlen  into  desuetude,  and  the  new  creed  which  is 
to  supplant  it  has  not  yet  perfectly  developed  itself.  In  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  the  new  creed,  some  zealous  partisans  of  the 

*  Der  Kaiser  Julian  nnd  sein  Zeitalter,  Leipsig,  1813. 
t  Gregorius  von  Nazianz,  Darmstadt,  1825. 
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old  make  a  yigorous  effort :  they  wish  to  resuscitate  the  dying 
belief:  but,  unhappily,  they  themselves  have  not  the  pure  faith ; 
their  partisanship  springs  less  from  conviction  than  from  will* 
Their  faith  does  not  rule  them ;  they  rule  it.  Over  the  contra- 
dictions of  their  beliefs  is  thrown  the  darkness  of  mysticism : 
'  Romanticism  is  in  its  essence  mysticism ;  and  only  mystical 
^  souU  can  become  Romanticists.' 

*  But  the  Old  and  the  New/  adds  Strauss,  *  like  the  Positive  and 
relatively  speaking,  the  Negative  (as  in  our  days  Christianity  and 
Hnmanity)  stood  in  direct  antagonism  in  Julian's  days.  To  him 
the  Christians,  because  they  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Egypt,  were  just  as  godless  and  atheistic  (aorf/Becc  and  adcoc  are 
their  constant  predicates  in  his  writings)  as  in  the  eyes  of  our  Ro- 
manticists are  all  who  disbelieve  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.' 

This  is  one  of  the  few  hints,  by  which  he  lets  the  reader  into 
the  hidden  meaning  of  his  pamphlet,  and  tells  us  we  are  reading 
contemporary  history.  The  author  of  the  Lehens  Jesu  peers 
out  here.  He  proceeds  to  compare  the  modernised  and  cor- 
rupted creed  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  transmitted  through  the 
Alexandrians  to  Julian,  with  the  modernised  Christianity  of  the 
Romanticists.     '  Homer  and  Hesiod,'  he  says, '  would  no  more 

*  recognise  their  Olympus  in  the  gods  of  Plutarch  and  Plotinus, 
'  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  than  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  would 

*  rec(^ise  their  church  in  Neander,  —  or  Luther  and  Calvin 

*  recognise  theirs  in  Schleiermacher.V 

But  we  suppose  the  reader  is  impatient  to  arrive  at  Frederick 
William — or  Julian — for  they  are  one.  Romanticism,  after 
some  brilliant  success  in  literature  and  art,  which  raised  only 
isolated  opposition,  began  to  show  itself  more  formidable  in  reli- 
gion and  politics.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1840,  that  Ro- 
manticism mounted  the  throne.  The  danger  was  then  conceived 
to  be  80  imminent,  that  all  earnest  writers  on  the  other  side 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare  open  war  against  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  eight  years  political  polemics  may  be  said  to  hare 
been  occupied  with  this  single  question;  Strauss^s  pamphlet, 
therefore,  has  an  apropos  in  German  criticism  which  only  Ger- 
many can  understand. 

Julian  was  educated  by  the  Romanticists  of  Alexandria: 
Frederick  William  was  the  pupil  of  Schelling.  Here,  at  set- 
ting out,  is  a  point  of  resemblance  which  we  (kspair  of  making 
the  reader  fully  perceive,  unless  he  have  wasted  some  precious 
days  and  nights  over  Plotinus  and  Schelling : 

>  Gens  ratione  ferox  et  mentem  pasta  chimseris!' 

We  can  only  say,  that  historians  are  amazed  at  the  similarity 
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in  thought  and  in  method,  in  language  and  results,  between  the 
writings  of  ScheUing  and  Plotinus.  The  emperor,  onoe  seated 
on  his  throne,  assembled  round  him  the  philosophers ;  Frederick 
William  called  Schelling  to  Berlin.  The  gods  of  Greece  were 
once  more  to  be  worshipped ;  a  royal  hand  was  to  open  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  • .  •  .  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne ! 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  emperor  was  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  The  ancient  title  of  Pontifez  Maxinms  was  dearer 
to  him  than  that  of  emperor.  Even  the  pagans  were  astonished 
at  his  zeal,  his  respect  for  all  minutiae,  his  meddling  interference, 
his  decrees,  and  circulars ;  he  did  not  even  omit  to  write  with 
his  own  royal  hand  instructions  concerning  the  outward  de- 
meanour of  the  priests ;  while  the  warnings  against  dangerous 
works  and  against  the  study  of  atheistical  philosophy  remind 
us  of  the  edicts  of  certain  consistories  of  our  days.  Is  this 
Julian  we  are  speaking  of,  or  are  we  in  Berlin? 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Julian  had  a  partiality  for  the  Jews^ 
whom  he  preferred  infinitely  to  the  Christians.  Inferior  aa 
their  Book  was  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  it  had  nevertheless 
some  points  which  Julian  could  not  but  applaud.  Sacrifices  — 
the  interdiction  of  certain  kinds  of  food  —  but,  above  all,  its 
opposition  to  the  Christians,  were  all  in  its  favour.  The  Bo- 
manticist,  of  course,  preferred  the  old  to  the  new  —  the  dead  to 
the  living.  He  not  only  protected  the  Jews,  but  was  desirous 
of  seeing  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  once  more  rebuilt ;  he  gave 
enormous  sums  of  money  towards  it,  and  appointed  his  learned 
minister,  Alyphius,  to  superintend  the  work. 

But  a  singular  illustration  of  the  justice  of  Strauss's  compa-^ 
rison  is  found  in  the  defence  by  UUmann  of  the  celebrated  edict, 
which  interdicted  the  study  and  teaching  of  Greek  authors  by 
Christians.  This  edict,  which  pagan  writers  cried  out  against, 
modem  theologians  approve  ;  the  injurious  restriction  against 
which  Grregory  of  Nazianzen  protested  so  eloquently,  Gr^ory's 
biographer  in  some  measure  extenuates.  Julian,  says  Ullmann^ 
looked  upon  Greek  literature  as  the  sacred  writings;  he  could 
not,  therefore,  consistently  allow  them  to  be  explained  by  men 
who  did  not  believe  in  them :  no  more  than  we  can  agree  to  our 
sacred  writings  being  commented  on  and  interpreted  by  a  per- 
son who  has  gone  over  to  another  fidth.  If  the  government 
had  the  ri^ht  to  deprive  Bruno  Bauer  of  his  professorship, 
surely  Juhan  was  right  in  depriving  the  Christians  of  their 
places.  TJllmann's  defence  is  so  far  sound ;  but  he  lays  himself 
open  to  Strauss,  when  he  takes  us  to  another  and  a  higher 
point  of  view.  Greek  literature,  he  adds,  is  the  patrimony  of 
succeeding  generations ;   the  patrimony  of   every  m^  who 
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thinks ;  —  Saint  Basil  or  Gregory  have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as' 
Libanius  and   Zosimus  :   to  deprive  them   of  it  is  tyranny. 
^  Truly,'  r^>lies  Strauss,  '  and  we  can  also  r^ard  the  Scrip- 
<  tures  from  a  similar  point  of  view—  as  simply  historical :  and 
'  no  teacher,  having  the  requisite  knowledge,  should  be  pre- 
'  vented  from  expounding  tibem :  and  just  as  the  Scriptures 
^  have  made  their  way  in  spite  of  all  Julian's  edicts,  so  will  the 
*  new  sdiool  make  its  way  m  spite  of  all  crowned  Romanticists.' 
The  divine  right  of  kings  is  too  obsolete  a  faith  to  be  gravely 
proclaimed  at  present.     It  was  a  faith  once :  a  £uth  which  lived 
through  the  strangest  trials;  but  it  has  long  since  ceased  to 
have  any  hold  upon  men's  minds.     So  remote  from  us  is  the 
period  of  its  existence,  that,  although  we  accept  it  as  an  histo- 
rical fact,  we  can  only  by  a  powerful  effort  realise  it  for  a  mo- 
ment to  our  imaginations.     It  is  consigned  to  the  lumber-room 
of  the  past:  there^  of  course,  a  Romanticist  will  fondly  seek  it, 
drag  it^  forth,  and  hope  once  more  to  see  it  live  among  men. 
And  this  did  Frederick  William  I     Strauss  is  only  pointing  a 
sarcasm,  when  he  refers  us  to  the  complacency  with  wmch 
Julian  attributed  to  himself  the  countenance  and  revelations  of 
the  gods.     Such  a  pretension  had  nothing  in  it  either  unusual 
or  incredible :   but  the  mention  of  it  artfully  suggests  to  the 
reader's  mind  a  new  feature  in  the  audacious  parallel  which  the 
pamphleteer  is  silently  but  significantly  drawing.     What  Ger- 
man could  fail  to  recall  to  mind  Frederick  William's  repeated 
proclamation  of  his  divine  right?     How  could  the  royal  reply 
to  the  congratulatory  address  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  on 
bis  accession  be  forgotten  ? 

*  I  know,'  said  the  crowned  Romanticist,  *  that  I  derive  my  crown 
from  Grod  alone,  and  that  I  can  say,  Woe  be  to  him'  who  touches  it ! 
Bat  I  also  know,  and  I  proclaim  it  before  you,  that  my  crown  is  a 
deposit  confided  to  my  house  by  the  Almighty ;  I  know  that  to  him 
I  roost  render  up  an  account  of  my  government,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hoar.  If  any  one  among  you  demands  a  guarantee  fitmi  his  king,  he 
has  these  wcnrds :  from  no  one  on  earth  can  he  have  a  better.' 

From  that  moment  the  Pietists  were  in  vogue;  no  public 
office  could  be  held  but  by  les  bien  pensants  ;  and  courtiers  vied 
with  each  other  in  religious  fervour.  Hegel  was  dethroned ;  all 
Hegelians  lost  favour;  Schelling,  Stahl,  Eichom,  Hengsten- 
berg,  were  the  councillors  of  the  J^ng,  just  as  .^klesius,  Max- 
imus,  Eusebius,  and  Chrysantius,  were  the  councillors  of  Julian. 
Nay,  the  resemblance  is  yet  more  particular;  for,  as  Saint  Ren6 
TaQlandier  remarks,  *  on  n'a  pas  oubli^  les  ^meutes  des  dtudians, 
'  la  capitulation  de  M.  Stahl ;  et  Ton  comprendra  que  la  spiritu- 
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'  elle  Erudition  de  M.  Strauss  prenne  un  plaisir  trda  vif  &  retrouver 
'  lea  details  de  cette  faistoire  daus  lea  biographie*  d'Eunape." 

Let  us  borrow  from  thia  lively  critic  another  passage  eupple- 
mentary  to  Strauss's  indications:  — ' 

*  N''oubliez  pas  non  plus  ce  trait  si  important,  ce  tnut  commun 
'  &  toua  les  princes  romantiques ;  ils  en  appellent  au  droit  divin, 
'  mais  ils  o'y  croient  pas.  Ils  invoquent  nu  vera  d'Hom^re,  une 
'  Idgende  du  moycn  ^e,  nuus  ce  n'est  chez  eux  qu'un  expedient 
*de  I'esprit  an  lieu  d'une  conviction  naive.     Que  d'efforta  ne 

*  font  ils  pas  pour  se  donner  &  eox-memes  cette  confiance  impos- 

*  sible !  Un  peintre  de  Fr&ncfort  ach^'ve  en  ce  moment  m€me  un 
'  tableau  einguUdrement  expressif  dont  le  plan  lui  a  dt^  donn^  par 

*  Fr^^ck  Guilianme  IV.     Dieu  est  dans  le  ciel  et  la  royaut^ 

*  SBcrde  par  ses  mains  si^e  solennellement  entre  la  terrq  et 

*  rempyrde,  comme  ces  demi-ui^ea  Alezandrins,  auxquels  Julien 
'se  comparut  lui-m6me.     Au-dessous  de  lui,  les  mortela  sont 

*  assemble  par  groupes  nobles,  bourgeois,  paysans,  et  toust^l^vent 

*  dea  regards  rcapectueux  vers  le  vicaire  de  la  divinite.' 

Strauss  has  not  forgotten  to  mention  Julian's  oratorical 
ambition:  the  remark  <^Anunianus-~ /induce yiMioru  et  admo- 
dum  rard  silentis  —  was  too  cutting  in  its  application  to  be  passed 
over.  The  ting's  unfortunate  propensity  to  hear  himself  talk, 
' '  ix  has  led  him  into  so  many  rash  promises,  and  has  brought 
suspicion  on  his  royal  word,  ia  maliciously  pointed  out  by 
usa  in  Frederick's  prototype.  The  reader  asks  himself,  '  Is 
Antiocb  —  is  it  Kdnigsberg  which  has  had  the  audacious 
pidity  not  to  relish  this  kingly  eloquence  ? '  Strauss  might 
f  with  the  philosophic  showman,  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
hews,  *  whichever  you  please,  my  little  deara  1  you  pays 
ir  money,  and  you  takes  your  choice' 
qually  biting  is  the  allusion  to  the  king's  vacillation :  '  the 
wned  Komanticist  generally  shows  himself  as  self-opiniated, 
1  yet  not  firm.'  There  ia  a  citation  from  Ammianus  ap- 
led  to  this  remark :  might  it  not  have  been  exchanged  for, 
lupled  with,  an  authority  taken  from  some  German  publicist  ? 
ina — who  has  a  real  r^ard  for  the  king  —  told  him  to  his 
that  be  was  always  swayed  by  the  last  speaker.  Strauss 
reful  to  bring  forward  Julian's  sudden  revocationa  of  sudden 
s  —  hia  undoing  in  the  morning  what  he  had  done  over 
t.  But  in  apite  of  Gr^ory  of  Nazianzen  or  Ammianus, 
cannot  forget  that  you  are  in  Berlin. 

i  a  sarcasm  ia  always  lurking  behind  Strauss'a  learning,  we 
oae  an  application  is   intended  in  the   picture  drawn  of 

*  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  tome  xxji.  p.  519. 
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Julian's  irascibility ;  which  is  represented  as  haying  made  it 
dangerous  to  be  near  hun  when  excited.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  th^  following :  — 

*  Xbat  the  crowned  Romanticist  should  be  witty  is  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Many  of  his  ornate  etfaeete  dicta  have  come  down  to  us. 
Even  in  official  acts  and  proclamations  he  could  not  always  restrain 
himself/ 

Frederick  'William,  without  being  absolutely  a  wit^  has  uttered 
some  royal  bon  motSy  and  is  partial  to  them.  One  we  remember 
to  have  seen  in  a  letter  to  Humboldt,  which  is  worth  citing ;  as 
a  specimen  of  royal  flattery,  it  is  equal  to  those  of  Louis  XI Y. 
Humboldt  dedicated  his  '  Kosmos'  to  the  King.  The  pietists, 
alarmed  at  its  philosophic  tendency,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  King  that  it  undermined  all  religion  and  all  social  order ; 
but  the  king,  for  once,  was  not  to  be  frightened.  He  wrote  to 
thank  the  author,  and  gracefully  quoted  to  him  the  lines  in 
Goethe's  *  Tasso,'  where  the  Duke  Alphonz  receives  the  '  Jem- 
*  salem  Delivered : '  — 

<  Du  Uberraschest  mich  mit  deiner  Gabe 
Und  machst  mir  diesen  schonen  Tag  earn  Fest. 
So  halt'  ich's  endlich  denn  in  meinen  Handen, 
Und  nenn'  es  in  gewissem  Sinne  mein!' 

Having  exhausted  all  the  materials  which  antiquity  afforded 
him  of  making  Frederick  William  ridiculous  in  the  person 
of  Julian,  Strauss,  as  a  final  blow,  undertakes  to  excuse  the 
heathen  Romanticist,  and,  by  implication,  to  condemn  his 
Christian  successor.  He  does  find  some  traits  in  the  character 
of  Julian  which  he  can  cordially  admire ;  thereby  leaving  us  to 
conclude  that  he  sees  nothing  admirable  in  his  modem  imitator. 

*  However,  to  do  Julian  no  iiyustice,'  he  says,  '  it  is  time  to  notice 
those  features  in  his  portrait,  which  reveal  to  us  not  simply  the 
Romanticist,  or  the  general  idea  of  a  Romantic  Prince,  but  more  par- 
ticularly a  Heathen  Romanticist — a  Romantic  prince  on  the  throne  of 
the  Csesars,  wherein  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Christian 
Romanticists,  with  whom  he  has  hitherto  offered  us  some  traits  of 
resemblance,  nay,  wherein  he  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  them,  which 
can  hardly  turn  out  to  his  disadvantage. 

'  That  which,  as  a  Romanticist,  he  was  desirous  of  renewing,  was 
an  union  of  the  Grecian  spirit  of  beauty  with  the  Roman  spirit  of 
power.  We  see  the  Grecian  spirit  influencing  Julian  in  maintaining, 
amidst  all  his  sophisticating  degeneracy,  all  his  neoplatonic  mysticism, 
that  philosophical  tendency,  that  freedom  of  thought  which  strives  to 
penetrate  into  the  natural  causes  of  things,  and  rebels  against  all 
unreasoning  belief.  It  was  because  the  whole  Christian  system  was 
founded  on  this  unreasoning  belief,  that  the  philosophic  Emperor  was 
repelled  from  a  doctrine  which  he  accused  of  being  calculated  &r  the 
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credulous,  the  childish  and  unreasoning  portion  of  the  human  race. 
The  mere  reference  of  any  phenomenon  in  nature  or  history  to  the 
Divine  will  did  not  suffice  for  him ;  he  demanded  a  harmony  and 
evident  connexion  between  the  will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances.  * 

'  To  the  Grecian  tendencies  of  Julian's  mind  we  may  also  add  his 
love  of  nature,  on  which  was  based  his  entire  system  of  religion.  It 
was  to  him  inconceivable,  how  men  surrounded  by  visible  and  living 
Deities,  firom  whom  they  received  daily  and  hourly  benefits — the  sun 
whose  rays  warmed  them,  the  moon  whose  light  cheered  tJiem,  &c. — 
could  worship  a  dead  man  of  whom  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors 
had  seen  any  thing.' 

In  plain  English,  Strauss,  as  a  Pantheist,  sympathises  with 
the  Polytheism  of  Julian,  which  is  so  little  removed  from  his 
own  creed ;  while  Christianity  only  appears  to  him,  as  it  did  to 
Julian,  the  worship  of  a  '  dead  man.'  We  shall  return  to  this 
presently ;  let  us  now  continue  our  citation :  — 

*  Of  Rome  Julian  possessed,  above  all  men,  its  primal  virtue :  the 
virtue  of  a  warrior  :  the  power  of  disciplining  an  efficient  army,  and 
of  planning  expeditions,  as  well  as  personal  bravery.  To  this  must 
be  added  his  bodily  hardihood,  his  temperance,  and  sobriety.  Like 
the  great  Romans  of  the  good  old  time,  Cindnnatus,  Curius,  and 
Fabricius,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  their  mode  of 
life,  one  of  his  first  acts  of  sovereignty  was  a  simplification  of  his 
household,  and  the  dismissal  of  hosts  of  cooks,  barbers,  and  eunuchs, 
by  whom  his  predecessors  had  been  surrounded.  In  inutation  of  the 
Romans,  his  couch  was  a  litter  of  straw  covered  with  a  skin  ;  his 
fare  during  a  campaign  was  hardly  good  enough  for  a  common  soldier^ 
and  in  times  of  peace  hardly  good  enough  for  a  Diogenes.  In  con* 
tinence  he  was  a  Scipio ;  yet,  like  Ctesar,  he  was  unceasingly  em* 
ployed  all  day  and  half  the  night  in  carrying  out  his  multiplicity  of 
schemes.  This  Roman  mode  of  life,  when  raised  to  philosophical 
consciousness,  was  stoicism ;  consequently  the  romantic  Augustus  is 
a  stoic — nay,  by  the  exaggeration  of  his  position,  a  cynic 

*  As  an  ancient  Romanticist,  Julian  was  further  a  liberal  in  politics, 
a  friend  to  old  republican  institutions — which,  though  they  no  longer 
lived,  he  respect^  in  their  forms,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  their 
^irit  Not  only  did  he,  like  the  predecessors  of  Augustus,  refuse 
the  title  of  lord,  he  even,  to  the  amazement  of  those  long  accustomed 
to  Byzantine  despotism,  went  on  foot  on  New  Year's  Day  to  the 
consuls ;  and,  when  soon  afterwards  he  unintentionally  interfered  in 
their  offices,  he  imposed  on  himself  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  in  gold. 

*  As  afi*ected  and  ineffectual  an  experiment,  truly,  yet  far  more 
pleasing,  than  the  attempted  revival  of  the  unlimited  power,  and  of 
the  Oriental  or  feudal  pageantry  of  sovereignty — with  which  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  classic  age,  showed  as  much  affinity  as  the  Greco-Roman 
religion  with  republican  freedom  and  simplicity.' 

For  polemical  purposes  this  contrast  may  be  effective  enough. 
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But  Strauss,  as  a  philosopher,  is  guilty  of  a  singular  contradic- 
tion. While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  recognises  the  eternal  truUi 
and  grandeur  of  the  imperishable  elements  of  the  Grecian  and 
Soman  spirit ;  on  the  other,  he  studiously  confounds  the  eternal 
and  imperishable  spirit  of  Christianity  with  the  perishable  forms 
in  which  it  appeared  during  the  Middle  Ages.  That  he  should 
protest  against  the  chimerical  attempt  to  reviye  the  dead  — 
that  he  should  ridicule  all  efforts  to  bring  back  into  the  living 
Present  the  lifeless  formularies  of  the  Past,  is  worthy  of  his 
position  and  of  his  renown ;  but,  is  it  possible,  that  the  Christian- 
ity of  our  age  only  rises  before  him  as  identified  with  feudal  in- 
stitutions, and  that  he  can  see  nothing  in  its  spirit  beyond  the 
restoration  of  temporary  formularies,  only  to  die  out  with  them? 
Julian,  he  says,  is  antipathetic  to  him,  inasmuch  as  Julian  wishes 
to  arr^  the  march  of  the  world's  progress  —  antipathetic  as  a 
Romanticist ;  but  the  spirit  which  Julian  wished  to  revive  — 
the  harmonious  manhood  of  Greece  and  the  simple  strength  of 
Kome  —  that  has  Strauss's  hearty  approbation.  To  our  mind, 
nothing  can  be  more  unfair,  than  the  covert  insinuation  which 
this  passage  is  intended  to  convey:  it  is  a  compliment  to 
claasical  antiquity  at  the  expense  of  Christianity.  We  imder- 
stand  a  preference  for  the  antique  spirit  over  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  we  do  not  understand  the  blindness  which  identifies 
the  Middle  Ages  with  Christianity. 

There  is  something  solemn  and  prophetic  in  the  close  of  this 
pampUet.  Christiai  writers,  he  says,  have  disfigured  the 
death  scene  of  Julian.  They  have  represented  him  as  furious, 
blaspheming,  despairing,  and  in  his  despair  exclaiming;  —  Thou 
hast  conquered^  O  Galilean  I  —  vspucri/caSi  TaXiXaU  I  This 
l^urase,  though  fiedse  as  history,  has  a  truth  in  it.  It  contains  a 
prophecy  —  to  us  a  consoling  prophecy  —  and  it  is  this:  Every 
Julian,  t.  e.  every  great  and  powerful  man,  who  would  attempt 
to  resuscitate  a  state  of  society  which  has  died,  will  infallibly  be 
vanquished  by  the  Galilean  —  for  the  Galilean  is  nothing  less 
than  the  genius  of  the  future  I 

We  here  conclude  our  humble  task.  All  our  readers  are 
fiuniliar  at  least  with  the  name  of  Strauss.  The  parallel  in 
question  is  a  favourite  idea,  we  are  told,  at  present  in  Germany, 
where  a  miso-Berlinism  has  long  prevailed.  This  jealousy  has 
extended  to  the  king :  and  the  most  popular  caricature  of  the 
present  troubled  period  represents  Frederick  William  IV. 
stnuning  his  limbs  in  the  Garden  of  Sans  Souci,  in  order  to 
tread  in  some  imaginary  footsteps  of  Frederick  the  Great.  A 
parallel  which  personifies  a  tendency  to  reaction,  by  the  cha- 
racter and  history  of  Julian,  may  be  worked  out,  we  conceive. 
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by  a  German  scholar,  without  any  sense  of  injustice  to  the 
king.  Strauss  is  evidently  all  in  earnest ;  though  a  pamphlet 
of  tiie  kind  in  England  would  be  probably  taken  for  only  a 
learned  pastime,  such  as  might  have  amused  the  erudite  leisure 
of  Arbuthnot,  or  exercised  the  lively  pedantry  of  Dr.  Parr. 


Abt.  V.  —  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  being  the  Completion  of  the  Survey  of  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Heavens,  commenced  in  1825.  By  Sir  JoHN 
F.  W.  Hebschel,  Bart,  K.  H.,  &c,  &c. 

TThb  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
tide  forms  the  record  of  the  completion  of  the  greatest 
astronomical  enterprise  that  was  ever  undertaken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  one  family.  It  was  begun  about  seventy  years  ago, 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  &ther,  assisted  by  his  sister 
Caroline*  and  his  brother  Alexander f,  and  continued  by  him. 


*  This  venerable  lady  died  at  Hanover  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  her  age«  She  had  acted  as 
the  recognised  assistant  of  her  brother  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
received  a  small  salary  in  that  capacity  from  George  the  Third.  She 
VTrote  down  all  his  observations,  which  he  dictated  from  his  stage, 
whilst  engaged  in  sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  twenty-feet  or  other 
telescopes ;  she  attended  him  in  all  his  night  watches,  which  were  gene- 
rally continued  up  to  the  approach  of  daylight :  she  noted  the  clocks, 
reduced  and  arranged  his  journals,  prepared  the  zone  catalogues  for 
his  sweeps,  and  executed  the  whole  of  the  laborious  numerical  cal- 
culations which  were  required  for  the  reduction  of  his  observations. 
When  occasionally  relieved  from  these  duties,  by  the  interruption  of 
the  observations,  she  was  accustomed  to  sweep  the  heavens  with  a 
five-feet  reflector,  which  her  brother  had  constructed  for  her  special 
use,  in  search  of  comets  and  other  objects,  and  her  labours  were 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  eight  comets  (five  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions),  besides  several  remarkable  nebulte 
and  clusters  of  stars.  After  her  brother's  death,  in  1822,  she  retired 
to  her  native  city,  where  she  continued  to  enjoy,  in  a  green  old  age, 
the  respect  and  regard  of  her  friends  and  relatives,  the  just  honours 
paid  her  by  the  king  and  royal  family,  the  homage  rendered  to  her 
name  and  services  by  men  of  science  and  astronomers  who,  from  time 
to  time,  visited  her  in  her  retirement,  and,  above  all,  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing,  in  the  person  of  her  nephew,  the  assiduous  prosecution 
of  those  researches  which  were  so  intimately  associated  in  her  mind 
with  all  her  tenderest  recollections. 

f  He  was  a  practical  mechanic  of  no  ordinary  skill  and  ingenuiQry 
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with  little  or  no  mtemiption^  almost  down  to  the  close  of  a 
very  long  life ;  for  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
his  Memoirs  was  published  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
for  181 89  when  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  In  1825  it  was 
resumed  by  his  son,  chiefly,  as  we  believe,  from  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  respect  for  his  father's  memory,  who  devoted  eight 
years  to  a  review  of  his  observations,  and  to  a  systematic  sur- 
vey of  those  portions  of  the  heavens  which  are  visible  in  our 
latitudes :  the  further  examination  of  the  southern  heavens,  and 
the  reduction  and  discussion  of  the  vast  series  of  observations 
which  is  conttuned  in  the  work  before  us,  have  continued  to 
occupy  his  almost  imdivided  attention  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  second  survey  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  completed 
in  1833,  and  its  results  are  contained  in  an  elaborate  catalogue 
of  2306  nebulffi  and  clusters  of  stars,  which  is  given  in  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  that  year,  and  also  in  ux 
catalogues  of  double  stars,  which  are  to  be  found  in  different 
volumes  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society.'  Of  the 
first  class  of  objects  only  525  were  new,  and  those  generally 
inconsiderable  in  size  or  of  the  last  d^ree  of  faintness :  for  we 
find  amongst  them  only  one  very  conspicuous  nebula,  and  a  very 
email  number  of  those  of  the  brighter  kind,  which  had  not 
previously  appeared  in  the  catalogues  of  his  &ther.  No  more 
striking  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  searching  and  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  heavens  which  had 
been  made  by  that  incomparable  observer.  In  the  observation 
of  double  stars,  indeed,  we  find  many  astronomers  of  great  merit, 
who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Herschels,  though 
M.  Struve,  the  distinguished  director  of  the  Imperial  Obser- 
vatory of  Pulkowa,  is  probably  the  only  one  of  their  number 
whom  we  should  venture  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival ; 
but  in  the  observation  of  nebulae  they  have  had  neither  compe- 
titors nor  followers :  it  is  a  department  of  astronomy  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  their  own. 

Our  knowledge,  however,  of  stellar  astronomy,  and  of  the  con- 
struetion  of  the  heavens^  (to  use  a  phrase  which  Sir  W.  Her^ 
schel  introduced,)  was  necessarily  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory, 
as  long  as  the  southern  hemisphere  was  not  as  carefully  sur- 
veyed as  the  northern.  Many  objects  of  great  interest,  which 
are  visible  to  observers  in  both  hemispheres,  are  seen  much 
more  advantageously  in  one  of  them  than  in  the  other.  The 
Milky  Way,  the  subject  of  so  many  speculations,  was  required 

and  eminently  useful  to  his  brother  in  the  framing  and  mounting  of 
his  telescopes. 
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to  be  ezammed  througliout  much  of  its  southern  oourse,  which 
is  ^tiier  altogether  invisible,  or  imperfectly  seen  in  our  hititudee, 
particularly  those  portions  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ooBstelladans  Centaurus  and  of  the  Southern  Cross,  where  the 
Coal  Sack,  a  pear-shaped  oval,  as  well  as  other  spaces,  idmost 
destitute  (^  stars  and  presenting  a  striking  contrast  of  dai^ess 
to  the  crowcbd  and  l»rilliant  regions  around  them,  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  southern  voyagers  and  observers. 
The  Magdhnic  Clouds  offer  to  the  naked  eye  appearances, 
occupying  a  considerable  space  in  the  heavens,  similar  to  some 
parts  of  ihe  Milky  Way,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  it, 
which  have  no  parallel  in  our  hemisphere.  It  was  an  inquiry  of 
great  mterest,  aLso^  to  ascertain  whether  the  distribution  of 
stars,  aa  ascertained  by  the  process  of  gauging  or  otherwise, 
followed  generally  the  same  law  to  the  south  of  the  Gralacfio 
circle  as  it  did  on  the  north.  To  trace,  in  fact,  all  the  points, 
whether  «f  pazalielism  or  of  discrepancy,  which  present  them^ 
selves  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  ndbulse  and  stars 
<^  the  two  hemis{di^*es. 

As  fieur  also  as  this  department  of  astronomical  science  was 
concerned,  the  southern  hemisphere  was  almost  entirely  a  virgin 
field  of  observation.  LacaUle,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
^.  Ccelum  Stelliferum  Australe,'  had  laboured  in  it  long  before 
tdescopeshadattained  the  power  of  penetrating  deeply  mto  space. 
Observatories,  indeed,  of  the  first  order  had  been  established  at 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  Paramatta,  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
some  of  th^oi  had  been  directed  by  astronomers  of  great  emi- 
nence and  industry ;  but  their  instruments  were  adapted  gene- 
rally to  meridional  observations  only,  and  not  fitted  for  such  as 
this  class  of  researches  required;  and  though  M.  Dunlop  had 
applied  a  reflecting  telescope  of  nine  feet  focal  length  and  of 
nine  inches  i^rture,  to  observe  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
southern  nebuke  and  clusters  of  stars,  and  had  published  in  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1826  a  catalogue  embracing  as 
many  as  629  of  those  objects,  yet  the  representations  which  he 
has  given  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  them  have  been 
found  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  either  incorrect  or  inadequate ; 
whilst  the  descriptions  of  others  were  so  imperfect,  oc  th^ 
positions  so  erroneous,  that  Sir  J.  Herschel,  after  the  most 
careful  research  and  examination,  was  unable  to  identify  more 
than  one  third  of  their  number. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  partially  filling  up  this  great  blank  in 
our  knowledge,  not  so  much  of  the  mere  superficial  phsenomena 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  such  as  a  well-arranged  catalogue  of 
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stars,  like  that  of  Brisbane  *,  would  partially  supply,  as  of  those 
profounder  regions  of  the  celestial  spaces  which  the  most  powerfol 
telescopes  alone  can  reveal  to  us,  that  Sir  J.  Herschel  resolved 
to  transfer  his  astronomical  establishment  to  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.  He  sailed  on  this  mission  on  the  I3th  November,  183^ 
in  a  private  ship,  (having  declined,  as  we  believe,  a  passage, 
offered  to  him  by  the  Admiralty,  in  a  ship  of  war,)  and  reached 
his  destination  early  in  the  month  of  January  following.  After 
some  delay,  he  selected,  as  the  site  of  his  observatory,  a  very 
convenient  residence,  named  Feldhausen,  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Ci^  Town ;  well  sheltered  from  dust,  a  peculiar  nuisance 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  protected,  as 
fiff  as  an  exuberant  growth  of  oak  and  fir  timber  could  afibrd 
it,  from  the  wind  also.  It  was  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
great  Table  Mountain,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  4000  feet,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  clouds  which 
form  copiously  qver  and  around  its  summit ;  and  being  situated 
on  the  south-east  mde  of  it,  from  which  the  prevalent  winds 
blow  with  great  violence  during  the  finer  and  clearer  months, 
they  were  found  to  leave  the  mass  of  air  to  the  windward  of 
the  mountain  in  comparative  tranquillity,  whilst  they  rush  like 
a  vast  cataract  down  its  mural  precipices  on  the  leeward,  filling 
Ci^  Town  and  its  neighbourhood  with  dust  and  uproar.  A 
similar  phsenomenon  is  presented  by  a  lofty  cathedral,  when  it 
breaks  the  course  of  a  violent  wind :  the  air  on  the  side  imme- 
diately exposed  to  it  is  left  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose, 
whilst  it  rushes  like  a  torrent  over  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and 
expends  all  its  fury  upon  that  side  which  is  appar^itly  least 
exposed  to  it 

The  erection  of  the  dome,  and  other  structures  necessary 
for  the  reception  and  use  of  his  instruments  and  apparatus, 
was  urged  on  with  all  practicable  expedition  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  property  which  he  had  selected  for 
his  residence.  The  sweeps  of  the  heavens,  with  the  twenty- 
feet  reflector,  were  begun  within  two  months  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  the  seven-feet  equatorial 
was  completely  mounted,  and  made  its  coup  dressed  in  the 
micrometrical  measurement  of  the  magnificent  double  star 
a  Centauri,  Which  is  only  second  in  brilliance  to  Sirius  and 

♦  Compiled  by  M.  Rumker,  from  observations  made  by  him  at  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's  observatory  at  Paramatta.  This  establishment  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  public  by  its  liberal  and  noble-minded 
founder,  and  an  observer,  with  a  competent  salary,  appointed  to  saper- 
intend  it :  but  the  observations,  if  made,  have  never  been  published. 
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Canopus.  From  this  period  the  observations  were  continued 
regularly,  whenever  the  condition  of  the  weather  or  of  the 
atmosphere  (for  clouds  were  not  the  only  obstacles)  would  per- 
mit, until  the  beginning  of  1838,  when  the  great  and  arduous 
work  which  he  had  undertaken  was  finally  brought  to  a  close. 

In  the  course  of  this  tmdertaking  he  had  devoted  nearly  400 
nights  to  sweeping,  by  successive  zones  of  3^  in  breadth,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  southern  hemisphere:  he  had  observed 
the  positions,  and  described  the  characters  and  appearances 
of  1708  nebuhe  and  clusters  of  stars,  and  determined  the  dis- 
tances and  angles  of  position  of  2102  double  stars,  not  observed, 
or  observable  in  our  latitudes,  as  well  as  of  many  others 
which  are  included  in  his  own  northern  catalogues  or  in  those 
of  other  observers.  He  had  also  made,  by  means  of  the  equa- 
torial and  its  micrometrical  apparatus,  1112  measurements  of 
the  distances  and  positions  of  the  more  considerable  double  stars 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  own  sweeps,  or  which  were  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  other  observers.*  He  has  given  representa- 
tions of  more  than  sixty  of  the  more  remarkable  nebuks  and 
clusters  of  stars  which  he  observed,  including  most  delicate  and 
elaborate  drawings  of  the  course  of  the  Milky  Way  from  the 
constellation  Antinous  to  that  of  Monoceros;  of  the  great 
nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion,  the  object  of  so  many  and 
such  conflicting  representations,  as  well  as  of  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  variable  star  17  Argus  f,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Coal  Sack  of  the  Milky  Way,  accompanied  by  accurate 
catalogues  of  all  the  stars  which  are  included  within  their 
range  as  low  as  those  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude.  The  two 
Magellanic  Clouds  being  much  too  extensive  to  admit  of  an 

•  Very  few  double  stars  had  been  previously  observed  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Dunlop  gave  a  catalogue  of  263  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society:*  M. 
Rumker  noticed  a  few  others. 

f  The  changes  of  brightness  of  this  star,  both  in  remote  and  recent 
times,  are  very  remarkable.  Halley,  at  St.  Helena,  in  1677,  makes 
it  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  Lacaille,  an  1761,  of  the  second : 
the  traveller  Burchell  states  that  he  observed  it  of  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude in  1811  and  1815,  and  of  the  first  in  1828.  It  appeared  to 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  in  1834,  to  be  between 
the  first  and  second  magnitude,  but  it  became  a  large  star  of  the 
first,  and  hardly  inferior  to  a  Centauri,  in  January,  1838.  In  ^larcli, 
1842,  Mr.  Maclear  records  it  as  considerably  less  than  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but  in  the  April  of  the  following  year  it  had  in- 
creased so  considerably  as  to  be  only  inferior  in  brightness  to  Sirius 
himself. 
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equally  accurate  representation  of  the  appearances  which  they 
present  in  a  telescope,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
charts  and  catalogues  of  919  stars,  nebulas,  globular,  and  other 
clusters  which  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  greater,  and 
of  244  within  those  of  the  lesser,  of  these  singular  regions  of 
the  heavens.  To  these  great  and  laborious  researches,  requiring 
nearly  foiu:  years  of  assiduous  observation,  and  a  much  longer 
period  for  their  reduction  and  discussion,  must  be  added  very 
extensive  investigations  in  astrometry  or  the  accurate  numerical 
determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  observations 
on  Halley's  comet,  on  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  on  the  spots 
of  the  sun,  with  occasional  notices  and  discussions  of  many 
other  questions  of  great  importance  and  interest  in  astronomy. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  single  publication,  during  the  last 
century,  has  made  so  many  and  such  considerable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  heavens. 

The  only  assistant  engaged  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  was  a  prac- 
tical mechanic^  named  John  Stone,  whose  services  were  necessary 
in  working  the  sweeping  and  other  mechanical  movements,  and 
in  executing  the  necessary  rep^rs.  He  was  a  good  workman, 
both  in  wood  and  iron,  and  had  acquired  great  experience  in 
the  employment  for  which  he  was  engaged  during  several  years 
of  similar  service  in  his  northern  surveys.  His  master  heojts 
grateful  testimony  to  his  undeviating  steadiness  and  regularity. 
With  this  single  exception,  all  the  labour  of  making  the  obser- 
vations, as  well  as  that  of  reducing,  arranging,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  press,  was  executed  by  himself. 

The  instruments  which  he  carried  out  with  him  were 
the  same  as  those  which  he  had  employed  in  his  northern 
sorveys.  A  seven-feet  equatorial,  which  had  formerly  be- 
k>Dged  to  Sir  James  South,  for  the  purpose  of  making  micro- 
metrical  measures  of  double  stars ;  a  reflecting  telescope,  with 
three  mirrors,  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  and  eighteen  inches 
and  a  quarter  clear  aperture,  one  of  which  had  been  made  by  his 
father,  and  used  by  lum  in  his  surveys  of  the  heavens :  one  made 
by  himself,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  directions  of  his 
father ;  and  a  third  which  he  had  himself  ground  and  figured 
subsequently,  but  which  was  cast  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  metal  with  that  last  mentioned.  They  were  all  of  them 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  focal  length  and  optical  power,  when 
iieshly  polished  and  in  good  working  condition,  so  far  at  least 
as  a  juogment  could  be  formed  of  their  performance.  The 
polishing  apparatus,  with  whose  use  he  had  made  himself  per- 
fectly familiar,  accompanied  him,  and  was  applied  whenever 
the  least  tarnish  or  dimness  of  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
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mirror  was  cither  detected  or  suspected.  This  operation  was 
much  more  frequendy  needed  at  Feldhausen  than  in  England, 
and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  affecting  materially,  in 
fact,  the  whole  issue  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  prompt  means  of  securing  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  standard  of  optical  power  in  the  perfbrmanee  of  his 
telescopes. 

The  optical  power  of  a  telescope  may  be  variously  estimated : 
it  may  be  considered  as  expresenng  the  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  light  which  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  to  the  eye,  compared 
with  that  which  it  receives  without  its  aid ;  or  as  the  measure 
of  the  power  which  it  gives  us  of  penetrating  into  space,  com- 
pared with  that  to  which  we  can  penetrate  by  unassisted  vision ; 
or,  thirdly,  as  the  measure  of  the  i^parent  size  or  magnitude 
which  it  gives  to  objects  viewed  by  it,  compared  with  that  under 
which  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye.  The  two  first  of  these 
powers  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  each  other ;  whilst  the 
third,  though  frequently  confounded  in  popular  apprehension 
and  language  with  both  of  them,  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  either.  If  all  the  light  which  entered  the  aperture  of  a 
telescope  was  transmitted  through  the  eye-glass  in  a  pencil 
which  is  less  than  the  aperture  of  the  pupU  oi  the  eye  (a  con- 
dition which  is  generally  secured),  its  optical  power^  in  con-^ 
formity  with  the  first  of  our  estimates,  would  be  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  the  clear  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  to 
that  of  the  pupil,  whilst  its  space  penetrating  power  would  be 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  those  apertures,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  square  root  of  the  former.  For  if  we  con- 
ceive the  light  which  issues  from  a  star  or  luminous  object  to 
be  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  perpetufd  succession 
of  spheres,  whose  centres  are  the  common  source  of  emanation, 
the  same  aperture  of  the  same  telescope  placed  at  different  dis- 
tances from  it,  will  admit  quantities  of  light  which  are  pro^ 
portional  to  its  intensities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  ccMresponding 
spheres  of  dispersion,  and  therefore  inversely  proportional  to 
the  areas  of  those  surfaces  over  which  the  same  quantity  of  light 
is  distributed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  squares  of  their  radiL 
It  would  consequently  follow,  that  the  space  penetrating  power 
of  the  telescope  would  be  measured  by  the  simple  ratio  of  the 
radii  of  the  spheres  of  dispersion,  or  by  the  distances  at  which 
the  same  quantity  of  light  would  be  transmitted  to  the  retina 
by  the  telescope  in  one  case,  and  by  the  unassisted  pupil  of  the 
eye  in  the  other.  Thus  if  the  extreme  distance  at  which  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  would  first  become  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  was  denoted  by  1,  the  power  which  we  are  seeking 
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to  express  would  be  represented  by  the  nmltiple  of  that  distance 
at  which  the  same  star  would  first  become  visible  when  seen 
through  the  telescope:  consequently,  if  the  aperture  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  was  assumed  to  be  two*-tenths  of  an  inch,  a 
telescope  of  four  inches  aperture,  if  no  light  was  lost  in  its 
passage  through  it,  would  increase  the  range  of  natural  vision 
twenty  times,  and  its  optical  power  would  be  represented  by 
400. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  some  light  is  lost  by  its  transmission 
through  a  lens,  and  much  more  by  its  reflection  from  a  metallic 
surface,  however  exquisite  may  be  the  polish  which  is  given  to 
it ;  whilst  its  diminution  in  one  case  is  probably  not  more  than 
five  per  cent.,  in  the  other,  according  to  some  careful  experiments 
made  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  it  is  not  less  than  twenty-three 
per  cent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  whilst  out  of  100 
rajB  entering  the  aperture  of  a  refracting  telescope  with  three 
lenses,  86  are  transmitted  to  the  eye,  their  number  would  be 
reduced  to  41  in  a  reflecting  telescope  of  the  Newtonian  con- 
struction  with  two  mirrora  and  a  double  eye-glass.  It  was  this 
enormous  loss  of  light  in  reflecting  telescopes  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  where  two  reflectors  are  employed,  which  induced  Sir 
William  Herschel  to  mo£fy  the  construction  of  his  liu^er  tele- 
scopes by  suppressing  the  second  mirror.  This  was  emscted  by 
hitching  the  great  mirror  slightly  in  its  bed,  so  as  to  cause  the 
optical  axis  of  the  telescope  to  make  such  an  angle  with  that 
of  the  tube,  so  as  to  form  its  image  near  the  side  of  the  tube  or 
even  beyond  it,  and  thus  to  admit  of  its  being  viewed,  in  the 
case  of  very  faint  objects,  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  an 
eye-glass,  without  any  serious  obstruction  of  light  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  observer.  By  the  adoption  of  thb  con- 
struction, nearly  64  instead  of  41  rays  of  light,  out  of  every 
loo  which  entered  the  aperture  of  a  telescope,  were  transmitted 
to  the  eye,  and  its  optical  and  space  penetrating  powers  were 
considerably  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  20-feet  reflector 
with  18^  inches  aperture,  the  latter  power  was  augmented  by 
this  expedient  from  61  to  75,  so  as  very  nearly  to  equal  four 
times  the  linear  aperture  (in  indies)  of  the  telescope. 

The  extreme  stars,  which  are  visible  to  ordinary  eyes  without 
the  aid  of  a  telescope,  are  those  referred  to  the  sixth  magnitude, 
though  some  persons,  endowed  with  very  acute  vision,  may 
penetrate  into  space,  imder  favourable  circumstances,  as  far  as 
those  of  the  seventh.  If  we  should  assume  as  an  hypothesis 
(which  is,  however,  almost  demonstrably  untrue)  that  all  stars 
are  equal  in  magnitude  and  brightness  when  placed  at  the  same 
distance  firom  the  observer,  it  would  appear  to  follow  from  the 
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researches  of  Sir  William  Herschel*,  and  more  recently  frcwn 
those  of  Stelnheil  of  Munich,  that  a  star  of  the  sixth  magmtude, 
such  as  8  Gemlnorum,  is  eight  times  as  distant  as  a  medium  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as  Capella,  and  twelve  times  as 
distant  as  Sirius ;  the  more  recent  and  elaborate  researches  of 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  would  make 
this  distance  much  greater.  If  we  adopt  the  distance  of  Sirius 
as  a  unit,  and  supersede,  in  conformity  with  this  hypothesis, 
the  orders  of  magnitude  by  those  of  distance,  it  would  appear 
that  this  star,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  heavens,  removed  to 
twelve  times  its  distance  from  us,  would  still  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  If  the  same  star 
was  removed  to  a  distance  seventy-five  times  as  great,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  75  x  12,  or  900th  order  of  distances,  it 
would  still  continue  visible  in  the  twenty-feet  reflector  which 
the  Herschels  employed  in  their  surveys:  but  the  great  tele- 
scope of  Lord  Bosse,  of  fifly-four  focal  length,  and  six  feet 
aperture,  possessing  a  space  penetrating  power  of  288,  would 
extend  this  limit  of  visibility  to  the  3436th  order  of  dis- 
tances, f  If  we  should  suppose  the  unit  of  this  scale,  or  the 
distance  of  Sirius  to  be  200,000  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit  (and  it  is  probably  more  than  four  times  as  great),  and 
light  to  take  eight  minutes  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
a  telescope  of  these  prodigious  optical  and  space  penetrating 
powers  would  render  it  visible,  if  removed  to  a  distance  whidi 
light  would  not  traverse  in  less  than  10,500  years ;  and  yet  how 
small,  in  all  probability,  is  this  distance  compared  with  those  of 
some  of  the  remoter  nebulae,  which  present  themselves,  in  the 
field  of  view  of  such  a  telescope,  as  an  almost  inappreciable 
haze  of  light,  though  possibly  constituting  the  accumulated 
light  of  a  system  of  stars  not  inferior  in  number  and  brightness 
to  those  which  compose  our  Milky  Way,  of  which  the  immense 
spaces  comprehended  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  naked 
eye,  forms  an  almost  infinitesimal  portion  ? 

If,  however,  the  hypothesis  of  the  absorption  of  light  in  the 
celestial  spaces  which  Olbers  proposed,  and  which  Struve  has 
so  ably  advocated  {,  be  admitted  as  correct,  then  the  principle 


♦  Phil.  Trans,  for  1817,  p.  31^  on  the  local  arrangement  of  the 
celestial  bodies  in  space. 

I  We  believe  Lord  Rosse  adopts  the  Newtonian  construction, 
which  would  reduce  its  space  penetrating  power  to  about  230. 

X  Etudes  de  TAstronomie  Stellaire,  p.  83. :  some  recent  observa- 
tions  with  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  noticed  in  the  Journals,  seem  ir- 
reconcileable  with  this  hypothesis.^. 
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'which  we  have  adopted  for  estimating  the  space  penetrating 
powers  of  telescopes  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  extent  w 
them  very  considerably  reduced,  particularly  for  those  of  very 
large  optical  powers.  Though  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  subject  is  not  free  from  difiBculties  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency 
of  the  premises  upon  which  the  very  eminent  astronomer  aboVe 
mentioned  has  K>unded  his  conclusions;  in  addition  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  stated  in  a  former  Number  of  this 
Journal*,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the  absorption  of  light 
without  admitting  the  existence  in  the  celestial  spaces  of  matter 
in  some  form  or  other,  however  diffused  and  ethereal,  which  is 
not  easily  reconcileable  with  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe. 

The  ratio,  however,  of  the  quantities  of  light  transmitted  to 
the  retina  by  a  telescope  and  by  unassisted  vision,  will  not  fur- 
nish, imder  all  circumstances,  a  correct  and  invariable  measure 
of  its  optical  power.  It  is  influenced  by  the  magnifying  power, 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  or  explain:  for  it 
is  well  known  that  some  stars  become  visible  with  higher  mag- 
nifying powers,  which  are  not  so  with  lower.  The  capacity,  also, 
of  the  unassisted  eye  to  admit  light  varies  very  considerably 
from  the  enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  pupil,  being  greatly 
affected  by  different  conditions  of  bodily  health,  and  still  more 
by  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  which  strong  light  produces. 
If  we  enter  a  very  obscure  chamber,  objects  which  are  at  first 
absolutely  invisible^  will  cease  to  be  so  after  a  short  interval  of 
repose ;  nor  is  this  effect  due  to  the  mere  enlargement  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  light  which  is  thus  transmitted  to  the  retina,  but  is  referrible 
likewise^  in  no  slight  degree,  to  its  increased  sensibility  to  the 
perception  of  the  impression  of  light,  which  is  produced  by  the 
diminution  of  its  quantity  and  by  a  state  of  repose.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschelf  found  his  power  of  observing  very  faint  and 
delicate  nebulse  and  other 'objects  very  greatly  increased,  during 
his  sweeps  of  the  heavens,  by  shielding  his  eye,  by  means  of  a 
black  hood,  from  the  admission  of  extraneous  light,  and  by 
avoiding  the  observation  of  any  of  the  larger  stars :  even  if  a 
star  of  the  third  magnitude  approached  the  field  of  view,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  eye  before  its  entrance,  in 
order  that  the  delicacy  and  acuteness  of  vision,  which  a  long 
continuance  of  comparative  darkness  and  tranquillity  had  pro- 
duced, might  not  be  impaired.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 

•  No.  173.  p.  183.  t  PhU.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  52. 
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generally   fdt  it  necessary  to  decline  obderriilg  the  titansiis 
of  large  stare,  unless  no  others  of  inferior  and  lesa  obtrasive 
brigh^QCSS  could  be  found  widun  the  limits  of  the  zone   to 
which  his  sweep  was  confined     He  has  stated,  that  on  one 
-occasion,   after  sweeping  for  a   considefiable    time  with  his 
forty-feet  reflector,  the  appearanoe  of  Sinus  announced  itself, 
at  a  great  distance,  like  the*  dawn  of  momiDg,  and  rose  by 
•degrees,  increasing  in  brightness,^  until  this  brilliant  star  at  last 
entered  the  field  of  view  of  die  telescope,  with  all  the  Bplen*- 
dour  of  the' rising  sun^  and  compelbd  hhn  to  withdntw  his 
eye  from  a  qiectade  which  it  was  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  a  concfition  to  rq^ard.     He  found  that  it  generally 
requir^  more  than  twenty -minutes  from  the  commeocemdnt 
of.hb  observations,  before  the  eye  had  acquired  the  repose  ne- 
'cessary  to  observe  very  delicate  objeds  in  the  telescope,  Jtnd 
that  the  transit  of  a  star  of  the  seoond  or  third  magnhade 
would  disorder  the  eye  again,  so  as  nearly  to  require  tl^Bane 
time  for  the  re-establislunent  of  its  tmnquillity.     £ff»tsilike 
these,,  considerable  as  they  are,  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
-enlargement  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  the  absence  of  bright 
Jight  alfrays  produces,  but  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the 
organ ;  for  the  diameter  of  the  optie  pencil,  in  the  twenty^feet 
reflector,  was,  at  the  time  of  sweeping,  not  generally  more  than 
ly^/'^  of  an  inch,  which  is  considerably  lesa  tiian  the  ordinary 
jiperture  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  whidi  was  arable  of 
admitting,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances  whidk  we  have 
described,  the  whole  of  the  light  that  was  transmitted  through 
the  telescope. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  in  his  systematic  sweqis  of  the  heavens, 
employed  exclusively  the  twenty-*feet  reflector,  and  his  son  has 
^adhered  to  the  same  instrument,  or  to  one  of  equivalent  optical 
and  space  penetrating  power,  both  in  his  northern  and  southern 
-surveys ;  and  a  very  Uttle  consideration  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  employment  of  telescopes  of  different  powers 
-would  deprive  such  surveys  of  much  6(  Uieir  interest  and  utility. 
If  they  dhl  not  penetrate  into  the  same  depth  of  q)ace,  they 
would  neither  comprehend  the  same  objects,  nor  present  them 
^imder  the  same  features:  single  stars  might  become  double; 
nebulas,  which  were  irresolvable  or  mere  hazes  of  difiused  light, 
in  one  telescope,  might  be  resolved  into  a  congeries  of  stars  in 
.another,  whilst  others  would  be  found  to  change  their  form  and 
outline  so  entirely,  as  to  make  their  recognition  or  identification 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  representations  which  have  been 
given  of  the  same  nebulse  by  Messier  and  the  Herschels,  and 
which  may  be  relied  upon  as  faithful  pictures  of  the  appear- 
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iiQoes  wkidi  they  xeally  preBented  ia  their  telesoopes^  are  -iK>t 
kflt  differrait  &om  each  other  tbaa  those  which  they  are  said 
.to  aiaume  in  the  gigantic  tdescope  of  Lord  Hosse.  Sir  J. 
HeiBohel  has  remarkfri,  in  the  werk  before  ns^  the  startling 
disocepanoies  betweea  bis  own  most  elaborate  representation 
«of  the  great  nebufak  in  the  awecd  handle  o£  Onon,  seen  at  the 
Cap^  at  an  elevation  of  60%  nnder  the  most  favourable  oircum- 
«tanoefl^  and  four  others  whioh  have  been  given  ns,  one  by 
Laqioiit^  the  very  emxnent  astsonomer  of  Mnnieh,  two  by  Bon- 
doni  and  one  by  De  Vioo^  of  Borne,  notwithstanding  the  appli- 
.€attan»  in  the  latter  oases,  of  aU  the  resources  of  the  most 
refined  art  to  their  perfect  delineation.  The  inferior  light  of 
.Mar*.  Dmdop'e  Newtonian  reflector  (about  fib  of  that  of  Sir  J. 
SemcbiA^sjf  might  have  had  as  much  influence,  as  otJier  defects, 
iwihether  in  its  construction  or  use,  on  the  very  imperfect  and 
inaeonrate  representations  which  he  has  given  of  so  many  of  the 
eentham  nebulie.  By  using,  however,  the  same,  or  an  equiva^ 
lent  teksoope,  in  all  the  gauges  and  surveys  of  the  heavens, 
nttde  by  hu*  father  and  himself^  not  only  do  their  results  at 
diffiarent  poriods  become  comparable  with  each  others  but  the 
periodio  and  o4her  changes  which  they  have  nndei^ne,  have  in 
aome  oana  been  made  more  completely  manifest,  and  become 
the  foundation,  of  the  most  important  ocmduaions. 
.  The  climate  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  is  not  so  well  suited 
for  obaervatioa  as  the  very  general  prevalence  of  bright  and 
daodless  akiea  would  lead  us  to  conduder  it  is  the  cold  season 
inm  May  to  October,  and  more  especially  in  June  and  July, 
that  is  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  definition  of  the  in- 
atroments  during  these  months  is  habitually  good,  imperfect 
vitton  bong  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  best  nights 
are  those  which  succeed,  after  an  interval  of  one  or  two  days,  the 
heavy  rains  which  fall  at  this  season,  when  the  tranquillity  of 
the  images  and  sharpness  of  vision  is  so  perfect^  that  the  ap- 
plication of  magnifying  power  is  only  limited  by  the  aberrations 
^f  the  specula.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  power  of  1200  was 
not  unfrequently  used,  and,  with  the  application  of  the  triangular 
aperture,  the  disks  of  stars  were  shown  with  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  so  much  reduced  in  size,  that  the  closest 
douUe  atars  were  easily  separated.  In  the  hot  season,  from  Octo- 
ber to  March,  the  nights  were  generally  superb ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Table  Mountain,  a  belt  of  cloud  surroimded  its 
summit  during  the  south-east  winds,  which  prevail  so  generally 
during  that  season,  extending  to  the  distance  of  several  nules,  and 
intercepting  the  view  of  the  sky.  The  extreme  dryness  and  heat, 
fiaOf  of  the  sandy  plains  to  the  north,  sometimes  exceeding  140^ 
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Ifalirenheit,  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  the  air,  and  distorts,  in  a 
Tery  remarkable  manner,  the  images  of  the  stars ;  but  stiU,  in 
the  hottest  season,  nights  of  admirable  definition  will  some^ 
time^  occur.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  irregular  optical 
effects  of  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  incident  to  the  cli« 
mate,  including  a  very  remarkable  phasnomenon,  called  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel  *  the  nebulous  haze,'  which  id  frequently  noticed 
in  the  observations,  there  still  remains  a  much  greater  number 
of  nights  which  are  applicable  to  the  business  of  observation 
than  are  to  be  found  in  our  latitudes.  Sir  William  Herschel, 
whose  experience  of  our  climate  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
astronomer,  has  asserted  that,  even  if  we  watch  so  diligently 
that  no  favourable  opportunity  shall  escape  us,  an  observer's 
year  is  very  productive  if  it  affords  him  100  hours  of  obser* 
vntion,  a  conclusion  i  which  will  appear  less  startling,  if  wc 
consider  that  the  night  must  be  clear,  the  moon  absent,  no 
twilight,  no  haziness,  no  violent  wind,  no  sudden  variation  of 
temperature,  allowing  also  for  various  unforeseen  delays  and 
changes  in  the  apparatus.  He  calculates  that  it  would  require 
nearly  1475  hours,  or  14|  years,  to  sweep  the  heavens  visible  in 
our  latitude  with  his  twenty-feet  reflector,  with  a  power  of  157, 
an  estimate  which  is  clearly  excessive,  as  it  was  subsequently 
effected  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  little  more  than  eight  years* 
Struve  allows  120  clear  nights  at  Pulkowa,  of  which  80  are  fit 
for  observation ;  allowing  25  observations  for  one  night,  it  would 
require  a  year  for  2000  observations :  the  greatest  number  which 
he  ever  observed  in  one  year  was  2119.  At  Feldhausen,  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  in  the  year  1836,  was  enabled  to  sweep  during  the 
whole  or  parts  of  131  nights,  and  during  100  in  the  following 
year,  besides  many  nights  which  were  probably  lost  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  being  devoted  to  other  important  scientific  inquiries. 
These  and  other  facts  would  indicate  a  condition  of  climate  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  much  more  &vourable  for  observation 
than  that  which  prevails  in  our  latitudes. 

The  number  of  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  observed  by  Sif 
J.  Herschel  in  his  southern  survey  was  1708.  Of  these,  89  had 
been  observed  by  himself,  and  135  by  his  father,  in  their  northern 
surveys,  but  were  seen  at  the  Cape  at  much  greater  elevations 
and  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances :  9  others  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  Messier,  and  206  have  been  identified,  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  with  objects  observed  by  Mr.  Dunlop  x 
the  remaining  423  (which  are  recorded  in  his  catalogue)  alto- 
gether escaped  his  observation,  though  sought  for  with  no  small 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labour.  The  accurate  determination  of 
the  B.  A.  and  N.  P.  D.  of  a  nebula  or  cluster  of  stars,  where  a 
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conspicuous  star  or  other  feature  near  the  centre  of  its  figure 
does  not  define  the  point  of  observation,  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  vague  and  indefinite;  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
positions  assigned  to  those  wliich  were  common  to  the  northern 
and  southern  surveys,  as  well  as  of  those  which  were  common 
to  different  sweeps  in  the  same,  and  determined  independently 
therefore  for  a  second  or  third  time,  would  appear  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  error  was  incurred  exceeding  45'^  in  Polar 
distance,  or  30'^  in  right  ascension,  and  that  it  was  generally 
of  a  much  smaller  amount.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  there- 
fwe,  in  identifying  such  as  should  be  again  sought  for,  at  least 
with  a  telescope  of  equivalent  power,  except  in  die  case  of  very 
faint  objects,  whose  discovery  was  necessarily  more  or  less  de-* 
pendent  upon  very  favourable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  objects  of  observation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  were  the  two  Nubeculse  or  Magellanic 
doud&i  The  first  is  situated  about  16^  from  the  Souw  Pole, 
with  a  B.  A.  of  about  12%  occupying  an  ill-defined  but  som^ 
what  roundish  drcular  space  of  nearly  3^  in  diameter.  It  is  pre* 
ceded  within  a  few  minutes  of  £•  A«  by  the  great  globular  cluster 
47  Toucani,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  southern  sky,  though 
still  completely  insulated  from  it ;  but  with  this  almost  solitary, 
exception,  it  is  placed  in  a  region  of  the  heavens  which  is 
miserably  destitute  of  stars  and  nebulas.  The  sweeps  on  the 
sides  of  it  are  described  as  an  astronomical  desert,  and  the  oc-r 
currence  of  this  luminous  region  in  the  midst  of  large  spaces  of 
dark  and  starless  skies  increases,  by  the  contrast  it*  presents,  the 
effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  spectator. 
The  larger  Nubecula  is  situated  at  nearly  the  same  dbtance 
firom  the  Pole,  and  between  100^  and  120^  of  K.  A. :  its  form  is 
equally  difficult  to  describe  or  to  represent,  presenting  a  thin  axia 
of  light,  but  very  irregular  and  ill  defined,  variable  in  its  intensity, 
and  not  strongly  distinguished  from  the  general  mass,  which 
opens  at  its  extremities  into  somewhat  oval  sweeps,  recalling  in 
some  fieunt  degree  the  appearance  of  the  well-known  *dumb*bdl'  * 
nebula,  which  forms  ho.  27  in  Messier's  catalogue.  It  occuines 
an  area  of  about  42  square  decrees,  or  about  four  times  as  Ifurge 
as  that  of  the  smaller  Nubecula :  and  contains  within  its  figiue 
the  extraordinary  number  of  278  nebuls  and  clusters  of  stars, 
without  reckoning  50  or  60  outliers,  which  may  be  considered  as. 
appendages  to  its  system,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  6^  to  a 
square  degree,  a  plenitude  of  sucn  objects  which  surpasses  that  of 


»»< 


*  Represented  in  fig.  26.  plate  x.  p.  494.  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1833. 
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any  other  nebulous  region  of  the  heaTens,  fiir  exeeedtng  that  of 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  great  nebulous  system  of  Virgo^ 
in  the  wing  of  that  constellation^  or  in  Coma  Berenices,  which 
is  the  richest  that  is  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere.     *  It  is 

*  evident  from  this/  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  *  and  from  the  inter- 

*  mixture  of  stars  and  unresolved  nebulosities^  which  might  pro- 
'  bably  be  resolved  with  a  higher  optical  power,  that  the  Na- 

*  becidse  are  to  be  regarded  as  systems  sui  ffeneris,  and  whicb- 

*  have  no  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the  heavens.' 

The  regions  of  the  heavens  near  the  greater  Nubecula,  though 
dark  and  featureless,  are  not  so  barren,  either  of  stars  or  nebidsB, 
as  those  surrounding  the  smaller.  The  general  aspect,  indeed, 
of  the  southern  sky  is  much  less  striking  than  the  northern,  the 
constellations  being  for  the  most  part  less  brilliant  in  their  com- 
ponent stars,  and  less  picturesque  in  their  grouping.  There  is  no 
south  polar  star  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  to  aid  the  astronomer 
in  the  adjustment  of  his  instruments  or  the  traveller  in  his  migrar' 
tions,  and  its  whole  neighbourhood  as  far  as  15®  every  where 
around  it,  is  almost  equafiy  destitute  of  stars  and  of  nebuke,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  latter ;  and  though  poets  have  been- 
disposed  to  pav  their  devotions  to  the  southern  cross,  and  Orion- 
may  display  his  glories  at  greater  elevations  and  in  purer  skies^ 
yet  the  first  impression  that  this  hemisphere  produces  upon  the 
minds  both  of  travellers  and  astronomers,  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment at  its  inferior  brilliance  and  interest.  The  nebulous 
systems,  however,  of  the  southern  heavens,  when  fully  examined/ 
will  be  found  to  be,  though  less  considerable  in  number  and 
extent,  quite  as  interesting  in  their  forms  and  charaeters  a» 
those  of  the  northern :  they  are  also  distributed  more  uni- 
formly over  the  surface  of  the  heavens,  presenting  patches 
of  nebuke,  generally  surrounded  by  vacant  spaces  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  very  rarely  connected  in  a  ccmtinuous 
band.  The  lesser  of  the  two  Magellanic  clouds,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  completely  insulated ;  but  the  case  is  somewhat 
different  with  the  greater,  which  is  partially  connected  with 
a  series  of  nebulous  patches,  extending  from  the  back  of  the 
constellation  Dorado,  through  portions  of  Horologium,  Erida-* 
BUS,  Fornax,  and  Cetus,  to  the  equator,  where  it  merges  in' 
the  great  nebulous  region  of  Pisces,  increasing  in  density  as  we' 
api^roach  that  constellation.  Another  very  remarkable  region 
Occurs  in  a  circular  space  of  about  18**  iii  diameter,  between- 
ie'*  46^  and  19**  R  A.,  traversed  by  the  Milky  Way,  occupied 
by  the  constellation  Corona  Australis,  the  body  and  head  of 
Sagittarius,  the  tail  of  Scorpio,  and  part  of  Telescopium  and 
Ara,  where  we  find  a  grand  display  of  no  less  than  thirty  re- 
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solved  or  resolvable  globular  clusters  of  stars,  of  unusual  ^len- 
dour  and  beau^.- 

The  charaeier  and  appearance  of  this  group  of  dusters,  so 
different  {torn  any  which  presents  ■  itself  either  in  the  northern 
or  southern  hemisphere,  suggests  to  Sir  J.  Herschel  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  great  nebulous  system,  which  is 
nearer  to  us  than  the  rest.  If  nebidie  only  differ  from  clusters 
by  their  component  stars  not  admitting  of  resolutiou  by  meana 
of  telescopes  of  such  optical  powers  as  have  hitherto  beea 
brou^t  to  bear  upon  them,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  isi 
distance  alone  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween them.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  it  fortiori,  that  a 
group  of  clusters  so  considerable  as  that  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering does  not  present  itself  to  us  under  the  aq>ect  of  a  group' 
of  nebttke,  such  as  we  find  in  00  many  other  regions  of  the 
heavens,  only  because  it  is  placed  more  con^letely  within  the 
range  of  the  space-penetrating  powers  of  our  telescopes. 

The  great  nebulous  system  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  em- 
bracing more  than  one-third  of  the  nebulous  oontents  of  the 
heavens,  occupies  the  constellations  Leo,  Leo  Minor,  the  body, 
tail,  and  1^  of  Ursa  Major,  the  nose  of  Camelopardalus,  the 
point  of  the  tail  of  Draco,  Canes  Venatici,  Coma  Berenices,  the 
preceding  leg  of  Bootes,  and  the  head,  wings,  and  shoulder  of 
Virgo,  it  is  in  this  last  constellation  that  it  attains  its  greatest 
condensation  at  a  pcnnt  which  is  almost  precisely  the  North; 
Pole  of  the  Galactic  circle :  it  forms  a  broad  irr^ular  patch, 
occupying  nearly  one*eighth  part  of  the  sphere,  and  subt^iding 
at  the  point  of  space  from  which  we  view  it,  an  angle  between 
8^  and  90^  Sir  J.  Herschel  names  it  the  nebulous  region  of 
Virgo.  The  somewhat  corresponding  system  to  the  south  of 
the  Gbdactic  circle,  though  its  range  is  much  less  extensive, 
and  its  parts  less  closely  connected  together,  has  been  named- 
by  him  the  nebulous  region  of  Pisces,  inasmuch  as  it  attains, 
its  greatest  condensation  in  a  point  of  that  constellation,  which 
is  from  20''  to  25^  distant  from  the  south  Gralactio  Pole. 

We  thus  find  two  great  nebulous  systems,  which  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  sepamted  from  each  other  by  the  sidereal  system,  which, 
forms  the  Milky  Way,  and  bearing  not  very  dissimilar  relations 
to  it ;  and  though  there  are  many  nebul»  and  patches  of  nebul» 
(besides  the  distinct  and  pecuUar  systems  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds),  which  are  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens,, 
and  not  referrible  to  them,  yet  if  we  except  the  group  of  globular 
dusters  in  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio,  which  rather  belong  to  the 
sidereal  than  the  nebulous  system,  and  the  faint  prolongation 
of  the  nebulous  region  of  Virgo^  which  psesents  itself  m  the 
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constellations  of  the  Cross  and  Centaur,  it  will  .be  found  that 
there  are  very  few  nebulse  in  the  Milky  Way,  when  compared 
with  the  area  which  it  occupies,  and  that  their  number  is  almost 
infinitesimally  small  when  compared  with  the  groups  and  clusters 
of  stars  of  which  it  is  composed.  Are  we  to  conclude,  there*, 
fore,  that  our  sidereal  system,  considered  as  identified  with  the 
Milky  Way,  is  nearly  altogether  distinct  from  the  nebuloua 
system,  being  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  great 
members  of  which  it  ia  composed,  and  only  intercepting  some 
of  their  dispersed  and  outlying  members  which  stretch  beyond 
its  plane  ?  And  if  we  should  conceive  a  point  of  view  to  be 
taken  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  joining  the  nodes  of  the 
Galactic  circle,  where  it  separates  into  two  branches,  and  at  a 
distance  so  great  as  to  cause  the  sidereal  system  which  it  forms 
to  appear  in  our  telescopes,  equally  nebulous  with  those 
between  which  it  is  interposed,  it  would  probably  present 
itself  to  our  observation  as  a  thin  nebulous  film,  bifurcating 
near  its  middle,  and  interposed  between  nebulas  of  somewhat 
irregular  form  and  outlines*  It  might,  in  fact,  recall  to  mind 
that  most  wonderful  nebula  in  the  constellation  Centauru8„ 
which  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  figured*,  and  of  which  two  slightly 
analogous  forms  have  been  observed  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  presents  to  us  two  nebulous  masses,  whose  interior 
edges  are  well  defined,  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  as  well 
aa  to  a  thin  nebulous  streak  which  is  interposed  between  them. 
If,  however,  instead  of  seeking  in  the  nebulous  system  for  forms 
resembling  that  which  the  Milky  Way  would  probably  present 
if  seen  from  a  point  in  the  prolongation  of  its  plane,  we  should 
suppose  the  pomt  of  observation  to  be  taken  in  a  direction  per* 
pendicular  to  its  plane,  and  sufficiently  distant  to  convert  a  dis- 
crete sidereal  into  a  nebulous  character,  it  might  possibly  (for 
we  know  nothing  of  its  extreme  limits  in  its  own  plane)  appear 
as  a  nebuloua  ring,  with  a  difiused  and  irregular  nebulosity 
throughout  its  area,  whilst  a  semi-elliptic  nebulous  stream  would 
proceed  from  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  primary  ring, 
its  lesser  axis  being  nearly  half  the  greater.  Such  is  the 
appearance,  without  reference  to  varieties  of  shading  and  central 
condensation,  which  is  presented  by  the  remarkable  nebula, 
marked  No.  51.  in  Messier's  Cat^ogue,  and  which  Sir  J. 
Herschel  has  figured  in  the  plates  which  accompany  his 
Northern  Survey .f 

The  southern  hemisphere  seems  to  be  quite  as  fertile  as  the 

*  No.  3501.  in  his  Catalogue* 
t  Fig.  27.  Phil.  Trans.  1833. 
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northern  in  the  number  and  yariety  of  forms  which  the 
nebnlfe  present.  Some  are  so  capricious  and  irregular  as  to 
defy  all  attempts  to  describe  or  classify  them,  and  still  more  to 
conceive  the  nature  of  the  physical  connexion,  if  any  exists,  by 
which  their  members  are  held  together;  whilst  others  pi*esent 
such  regularity  of  form  and  arrangement,  and  such  striking 
characters  in  common,  as  not  only  to  be  easily  referred  to 
classes,  but  to  produce  in  the  mind  an  almost  irresistible  im- 
pression that  their  connexion  is  determined  by  physical  laws,' 
however  incompetent  we  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  develope  or  conceive  them. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  forms  of  nebulas  which  occur 
in  the  southern  heavens,  has  been  named  by  him  the  <  bust  or 

*  silhouette'  nebula,  from  its  singular  resemblance  to  a  bust  or 
profile :  two  are  described  as  *  &lcated  nebulas,'  with  a  double 
star,  or  a  resolvable  nucleus,  putting  on  that  appearance,  at  their 
heads,  with  a  scythe^like  or  incurvated  tail  gradually  expanding 
towards  its  extremity :  they  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  class 
of  cometic  nebulas  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  In  the  tail  of 
Scorpio,  in  the  eighteenth  hour  of  R.  A.,  near  the  Milky  Way, 
we  find  an  easily  resolvable  nebula,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of 
ft  circle,  with  its  circumference,  and  one  at  least  of  its  termina-' 
ting  radii»  very  distinctly  defined,  and  a  star  placed  precisely 
in  its  centre.  Is  this  peculiar  position  of  the  star  fortuitous  or 
not  ?  The  nebulas  in  the  Nubecula  Major  are,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  somewhat  peculiar  and  characteristic,  presenting 
irregular  combinations  of  three  or  a  greater  number  of  nuclei,' 
more  or  less  connected  with  difiused  nebulosities :  but  in  some 
cases  the  connecting  nebulosity  has  disappeared,  and  very  curious 
groups  of  round  or  elliptic  nebulas,  cometic  nebulas  or  nebulous 
stars,  are  left  behind.  Some  nebulas  are  remarkable  for  their 
length  and  thinness,  mere  streaks  of  nebulous  light ;  sometimes 
they  are  crooked  and  irregular,  ^vith  various  centres  of  con^ 
densation;  sometimes  they  are  straight  where  no  such  ten- 
dency appears ;  more  frequently,  however,  they  are  extremely 
elongated  ellipses,  increasing  in  condensation  towards  their 
centres,  where  the  interior  and  denser  portions  become  more 
and  more  s])herical  as  they  approach  it.  *  If  we  r^ard,'  says 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  <  the  spherical  as  only  a  particular  case  of  the 

*  elliptic  form,  and  a  stellar  nucleus  as  the  extreme  stage  of 
^  condensation,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  nebulous  contents 
'  of  the  heavens  will  be  found  to  belong  to  this  class,  so  that  as 

*  regards  a  law  and  a  structure,  the  induction  which  refers  them 
'  as  a  class  to  the  operation  of  similar  causes,  and  assumes  the 
'  prevalence  within  them  of  similar  dynamical  conditions,  is  most 
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<  fall  and  satisfactoiy.  To  abstnia  altogether  from  8pe(»ilatioii 
^  as  to  what  may  be  those  causea  and  conditioiis^  and  to  refuse 
^  all  attempts  to  reooncUe  the  ph»nomena  of  so  krge  and  definite 
^  a  class  of  oosmical  existences  with  mechanical  laws  taken  in  their 
^  most  general  acceptation,  would  be  to  err  on  the  side  of  exces- 
'  sive  caution  and  nnphilosophical  timidity.  The  time  is  clearly 
'  arrived  for  attemptmg  to  form  some  oonoeption  at  least  of  tfa^ 
^possibility  of  such  a  system  being  either  held  in  a  state  of 
'  permanent  equilibrium,  or  of  progressing  through  a  series  of 
^  regular  and  normal  changes,  resulting  either  in  periodical 
^  restorations  of  a  former  state,  or  in  some  final  consummation.* 
Forms  thus  r^ular  and  generic  in  their  character,  from  the 
most  elongated  ellipse  to  the  perfect  circle,  can  only  result  firom 
the  projection  upon  the  plane  of  vision  of  spheroids  of  every 
degree  of  flatness,  from  the  disk  to  the  sphere,  and  of  every 
variety  of  density  and  ellipticity  from  the  sur&ce  to  the  centre.^ 
If  a  nebula,'  as  our  author  has  observed  on  another  occasion*, 
be  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of  discrete  stars,  (as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,)  no  pressiue 
can  be  propagated  through  it:  and  its  equilibrium,  or>  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  permanence  of  its  form,  must  be  nudntained 
in  a  way  totally  dififerent.  In  a  sjrstem  so  constituted,  no 
general  rotation  of  the  whole,  as  a  mass,  can  be  supposed.  It 
must  rather  be  conceived  as  a  quiescent  form,  comprising  within 
its  limits  an  indefinite  multitude  of  individual  constituents^ 
which,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  be  moving  one  among  the 
other,  each  animated  by  its  own  inherent  projectile  foroe^  and 
deflected  into  an  orbit  more  or  less  complicated,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  that  law  of  internal  gravitation  which  may  result 
from  the  compounded  attractions  of  all  its  parts.  I  have 
elsewhere  t  shown  how  a  quiescent  spherical  form  may  subsist 
as  the  bounding  outline  of  an  immense  number  of  equal  stars, 
uniformly  distributed  through  its  extent,  each  of  which  attracts 
all  the  others  witha  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and  whose  united  attractions  compose  an  external  f<»t3e  on 
each,  directly  proportionate  to  the  distance  fropi  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  each  star  mi^it  describe 
an  ellipse  in  any  plane  and  in  any  direction  in  that  plane  about 
the  common  centre,  without  the  possibility  of  collision:  bot 
the  sphere,  regarded  as  a  wh(^  would  have  no  rotation  about 
any  axis.  If  the  form  be  not  q>herical,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  stars  not  homogeneous,  the  dynamical  relations  become 

•  RiiL  Trans.  1838,  p.  301. 

t  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia :  art.  Astronomy,  last  page.  * 
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*  too  complicated  to  be  distinctly  apprehended,  yet  we  may  still 
^  conceive  that  something  of  an  analogous  result  may  subsist, 

*  and  that  both  the  internal  form  and  the  internal  density  may 

*  be  maintained  (at  least  under  certain  conditions)  for  the  mass 

*  in  a  quiescent  state,  whilst  all  its  elements  are  in  a  state  of 
'unceasing  transfer  and  exchange.'  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate too  highly,  in  the  present  state  of  stellar  or  cosmical 
astronomy,  the  importanoe  of  the  problems,  whose  solutions  are 
both  answered  and  suggested  in  the  preceding  passage:  they 
touch  upon  speculations  the  most  sublime  which  can  occupy  the 
mind  of  man ;  the  correlation  of  those  laws  which  detennine  the 
maintenance  and  stability  of  systems  which  surpass  that  of  our 
sun  and  planets,  as  much  in  the  variety  and  complication  of 
their  structure,  as  in  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions. 

Of  systems  referrible  to  the  class  to  which  the  preceding 
observations  apply,  planetary  and  annular  nebuls  and  nebulous 
stars  are  amongst  the  most  interesting.  The  southern  hemi-* 
sphere  supplies  a  considerable  number  ot  such  objects,  presenting 
considerable  variety  of  character.  Their  appearance  is  generally 
that  of  a  round  or  oval  disk,  of  nearly  uniform  condensation,  and 
tibey  are  very  conmaonly  attended  by  one  or  more  stars  as 
satellites ;  we  say  satellites,  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  appear  suggest  a  physical  connexion  between  them,  such 
as  the  doctrine  of  chances  would  render  more  nearly  necessary 
than  probable ;  and  when  we  consider  *  the  enormous  magnitude 

*  of  such  bodies,  and  their  consequent  probable  mass,  they  may 

*  be  easily  conceived  to  possess  a  gravitating  energy,  which, 
'  however  rare  we  may  conceive  them  to  be,  may  yet  be  capable 

*  of  retaining  in  orbits,  three  or  four  times  their  diameter,  small 

*  bodies  of  a  stellar  character.'*  There  is  one  planetary  nebula, 
which  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  delineated,  where  an  oval  disk, 
defined  with  considerable  distinctness,  is  surrounded  by  a  slight 
ohevelore  or  nebulous  haze.  The  transition  from  such  a  case  to 
a  nebulous  star,  where  the  more  condensed  disk  is  replaced  by 
a  central  star,  encompassed  with  its  nebulous  haze,  not  tm** 
frequently  with  the  nicest  definition  of  its  outline,  seems  to 
e]diibit  one  step  in  a  process  of  absorption,  which  the  other  pre* 
sents  at  its  completion.  Annular  nebulas,  some  of  which  are 
oval  and  some  circular,  of  which  many  examples  are  found  in 
both  hemispheres,  may  be  referred  to  different  origins:  they 

may  be  rings,  or  they  may  be  hollow  globes  or  spheroids,  whose 

•  *  •  ^ 

'^  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  p.  600.,  where  he  suggests 
the  propriety  of  measuring  their  angles  of  position  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  view  to  detect  their  orbital  motions* 
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permanent  existence  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  it  is  not  very  diflicult 
to  conceive :  in  one  case,  the  interior  of  the  ring  may  be  devoid 
of  nebulosity ;  in  the  other,  its  brightness  must  decrease  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  There  are  not  wanting  examples 
in  the  heavens  to  justify  both  these  hypotheses.  The  ellipticity 
of  a  ring  would  depend  upon  its  incUnation  to  the  visual  line : 
of  this  kind  is  probably  one  which  Sir  William  Herschel  dis- 
covered*, in  the  form  of  a  long  and  narrow  ellipse  —  its  longer 
axis  extending  more  than  4' :  the  occurrence  of  two  stars  syiQ- 
metrically  disposed  at  nearly  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the 
elliptic  vacuity  in  its  middle,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest 
created  by  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  object ;  it  cannot 
be  fortuitous. 

This  association  of  one  or  more  fixed  stars  with  nebulse,  in. 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  some  connexion  of  dependence 
between  them,  though  it  may  not  be  explicable  by  any  laws 
within  our  cognizance,  is  extremely  common.  We  have  before 
noticed  this  connexion,  in  the  case  of  planetary  nebulae,  whilst  ne* 
bulous  stars  speak  for  themselves.  Such,  also,  are  cometic  nebul», 
where  a  difiused  nebulous  tail  flows  from  a  star  as  a  nucleus 
or  head,  and  of  which  the  falcated  nebuke,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  may  also  be  considered  as  varieties:  such  are  elliptic 
nebulae,  of  great  length  and  delicay  of  outline,  interposed  between. 
stars  at  their  extremities.  Double  nebulas  present  themselves  also 
like  double  stars,  and  under  strictly  analogous  conditions  as  to 
distance,  position  and  brightness,  rcodling,  quite  as  forcibly  as  in 
the  case  of  double  stars,  the  notion  of  their  necessary  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  suggesting  the  same  class  of  researches 
with  respect  to  their  relative  orbital  motion.  They  assume, 
also,  great  varieties  of  form  and  character:  sometimes  they  are 
both  of  them  round  nebulae,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  both 
of  them,  are  extremely  elliptical :  sometimes  their  axes  are  in 
the  same  line,  sometimes  paraUel,  and  sometimes  transverse  to 
each  other:  in  one  case,  we  find  a  star  interposed  between  a 
round  and  an  elliptic  nebula,  and  manifestly  connected  with  them 
as  one  system ;  sometimes  double  nuclei,  and  sometimes  double 
or  triple  stars  are  involved  in  the  same  round  and  difiused 
nebulosity.  It  would,  however,  be  equally  vain  and  tedious  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  multiplied  and  singular  combinations  of 
stars,  nebulae,  and  clusters  of  stars,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
which  such  researches  unfold,  ofiering,  as  they  do,  an  endless 
and  most  attractive  field  for  observation  and  inquiry.     Do  their. 

*  Its  number  is  218.  in  Sir  J.  HerscheVs  Northern  Catalogue ; 
fig.  28.  in  Phil  Trans,  for  1883. 
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forma  or  positions  change?  I)<>  nebulous  bodies,  which  ex-, 
hibit,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  a  centre  of  aggregation  or  of 
greatest  condensation,  become,  in  the  progress  of  time,  more 
and  more  compressed  ?  Do  globular  and  other  clusters  of  stars 
become  more  and  more  concentrated  ?  Are  all  nebulas  col- 
lections of  stars,  which  will  admit  of  resolution  when  telescopes 
of  sufficient  optical  power  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ?  If 
the  statements  which  have  been  circulated  respecting  recent  ob- 
servations of  nebulas  in  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  be  correct,  the 
last  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative: 
there  is  an  end  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

The  detection  and  measurement  of  double  stars  was  regarded 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel  as  an  object  of  subordinate  importance  to 
the  disC'Overy  and  examination  of  nebulas.  In  sweeping,  there^ 
fore,  in  parts  of  the  heavens  where  nebulas  were  expected,  at 
least  for  the  first  time,  little  leisure  was  allowed  for  any  minute 
examination  of  stars ;  but  when  the  same  sweeps  were  repeated, 
or  where  nebulas  were  thinly  scattered,  stars  down  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  magnitude  were  seldom  dismissed  from  the  field 
without  a  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny,  whether  by  the  appli- 
cation of  circular  or  of  triangular  diaphragms,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  distinctness  and  sharpness  of  the  image,  or  by 
varying  the  magnifying  power  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  would  allow.  It  is  by  the  application  of  high  mag- 
nifying powers,  when  the  quantity  of  light  is  sufficient,  that  we 
are  enabled  most  eifectually  to  separate  very  close  double  stars  *; 
but  it  is  only  when  the  idr  is  perfectly  tranquil  and  undisturbed 
that  such  an  application  is  practicable ;  for,  as  much  as  we  in- 
crease this  power,  so  much  we  increase  the  disturbance* 
During  the  magnificent  nights  which  frequently  present  them- 
selves at  the  Cape,  particularly  during  the  cold  season,  from 
July  to  October,  the  definition  of  the  twenty-feet  reflector  was 
so  perfect,  that  powers  as  high  as  1200  could  be  employed  with- 
out destroying  it. 

The  catalogues  of  double  stars  observed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
in  his  northern  surveys,  are  six  in  number,  and  include  3346 
stars ;  his  southern  observations  extend  that  number  to  5449. 
This  enumeration  does  not  include  double  stars  which  had  been 
seen  and  recorded  by  former  observers,  and  which  were  care- 
fully re-observed  and  catalogued  with  those  which  were  new. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  were  included  in  Struve's  two 

*  An  increase  of  magnifying  power  increases  the  apparent  distance 
of  two  stars  Mrithont  increasing  their  apparent  disks :  the  disks  of 
close  double  stars,  therefore,  which  for  less  powers  appear  as  one, 
become  separated  when  their  apparent  distance  is  thus  magnified*    . 
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great  northern  catalogues,  and  determined  with  the  uanal  care 
and  precision  of  that  great  astr<momer;  others  were  such  as 
-were  identified,  when  identification  was  practicable,  with  objects 
desctibed  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  catalogue  of  253  double  stars;  a 
«mall  number  with,  those  of  M.  Bumker*  Extensive  aa  is  the 
collection  of  double  stars  which  has  thus  been  made,  it  is  far, 
however,  fixun  being  oomplete;  for,  though  the  angles  of  posi? 
tion  and  distances  of  all  stars  which  appealed  d^Ue  in  the 
^urse  of  the  sweeps  were  invariaUy  measured  with  as  much 
Aoeunacy  as  the  drcumstances,  firequently  hurried  and  unfavouiv 
able,  would  allow,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  veer 
consideiable  number  of  the  closer  double  stars,  namely,  of  mai 
as  are  within  a  distance  <^  2''  from  each  other^  may  have 
escaped  detection*  But  even  allowing  for  these  and  other  dsfii<- 
ciencies,  whether  ariang  frcMn  the  rapidity  of  the  surv^  or  £rom 
other  causes,  by  which  the  total  number  of  double  stars  recorded 
in  the  catalogue  may  have  been  diminished.  Sir  J.  Herschel- 19 
disposed  to  oonsider  the  southern  hemisphere  as  less  rich  in 
such  ol^ista  than  the  northern,  and  particularly  in  the  last  six 
hours  cdT  ri^t  ascension.  The  sevexul  numbers  of  such  objects 
which  we  find  recorded  in  his  catalogue  for  the  four  quadrants 
of  IL  A.  are  542,  625,  604,  and  452,  req)ectively,  imowing  n 
deficiency  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  average  number  in  the 
last  of  the  four,  tl^nigh  it  was,  in  reality,  more  carefully  saniti<^ 
•nised  than  the  other  three ;  partly  because  it  came  under  re\dew 
in  the  winter  months,  &om  July  to  October,  which  are  best 
adapted  for  observation,  when  the  nights  are  lon^  and  the  air 
generally  in  the  most  favourable  state  for  dear  definition  and 
lor  the  application  of  high  magnifying  powers;  partly  because 
•a  similar  deficiency  of  neDulss*  in  Uie  same  quadrant,  left  much 
greater  leisure  for  their  minute  examination*  In  sweeping  these 
barren  and  monotonous  regions  of  the  heavens,  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigilance  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  access  c^  sleeps 
which,  from  the  elevated  position  of  the  observer,  was  not  withr 
Out  considen^Ie  danger  of  broken  bones.  A  single  entry  from 
his  Journal  very  forcibly  expresses  the  impression  produced  by 
these  long  and  weary  nights  of  unrewarded  industry :  —  *  July 
'  24.  1835.  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  never  again  see  another 
'  dose  double  star.  It  is  wonderful  how  entirely  devoid  of  those 
f  objects  are  all  the  late  sweeps,  and  that  in  the  finest  picked 
/  opportunities  for  detecting  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature. 
.^  £0  ipso  notantuTy  quia  non  videntur.^ 

The  distances  and  angles  of  position  of  double  stars  observed 

.  *  Their  numbers  in  the  four  quadrants  are,  704,  376,  352  and  272, 
rei^pectively. 
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•by  the  twenty-feet  reflector  were  subjected  to  re-examination 
by  the  seven-feet  equatorial^  whenever  the  magnitude  of  the 
satellite  or  other  circumstances  rendered  it  practicable  or  de- 
sbrable.  We  find  a  record  of  more  than  1000  such  micrometrical 
measures,  distributed  over  417  double  stacrs,  the  measures  having 
been  generally  rq>eated»  and  in  some  cases  for  more  than  once, 
whenever  a  suspicion  of  their  accuracy  or  indications  of  the 
relative  motions  of  the  component  stars  rendered  such  a  repeti- 
tion necessary.  The  results  which  it  afforded  were  entitkd  to 
much  greater  confidence  than  those  given  by  the  reflector,  partly 
from  the  character  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  partly  from  the 
jaeilities  which  it  allowed  for  the  repetition  of  the  process  on 
the  same  nieht  as  often  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  obtaining 
a  mean  result  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 

The  comparison  of  the  results  given  by  the  two  instruments 
showed  considerable  discrepancies  in  the  estimation  of  angles  of 
position.  Assuming  the  values  given  by  the  equatorial  to  be 
generally  correct,  diey  differed  from  those  given  1^  the  reflector 
sometimes  as  much  as  2^  6'  in  excess,  and  sometmies  as  much 
as  1°  1'  in  defect)  fluctuating  through  all  intermediate  amounts, 
init  being  alujoyethe  same,  or  very  nearly  so^for  the  same  angle 
of  posMan.  Thus  it  was  +2^  3'  for  an  angle  of  position  0^; 
»ro  for  90^  —  V  V  for  130^  +  1'  for  170^  +  2""  6'  for 
-210°;  "f  1^  2'  for  270 ;  and  so  on  increamng  from  thence  con^ 
tinually,  until  we  complete  an  entire  revolution.  By  projecting 
the  differences  thus  observed  upon  a  chart  (^  engraved  squares, 
an  interpolating  curve  was  constructed,  and  the  values  which  it 
garve  for  all  intermediate  points  were  found,  upon  trial,  to  be 
euffidently  accurate  to  enaUe  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  convert  generally 
the  results  given  by  one  instrument  into  those  which  would  be 
observed  by  the  other,  without  any  rettdual  difference  more  con- 
sidenMe  than  such  as  might  be  referred  to  the  accidental  erroiB 
of  a  hasty  or  imperfect  observation.  This  very  remarkable 
discordance,  which  he  has  also  noticed  in  his  northern  surveys  *, 
-IS  probably  attributable,  not  so  much  to  defects  in  the  in- 
strument as  to  a  systematic  bias  in  the  human  eye,  by  which 
its  judgment  of  the  parallelism  of  the  wire  of  the  micro- 
meter and  of  the  line  joining  the  star  and  its  satellite  is 
affected  by  the  position  of  the  eye  itself.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  observers  have  some  personal  eguations,  of  small  amount 
generally,  but  considerable  in  some  cases,  by  which  they  err  in 
their  estimate  of  parallelism  and  of  distance,  as  well  as  in  their 
appreciation  of  identity  of  time.  Even  the  two  parallel  images 
<H  the  same  straight  line  do  not  appear  parallel  if  viewed  one 


•■^ 
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with  the  right  eye  and  the  other  with  the  left ;  and  whea  it  is 
considered  that  in  the  equatorial  we  look  upwards,  and  down- 
wards in  the  reflector,  we  shall  probably  be  justified  in  referring 
to  this  remarkable  fact  in  the  physiology  of  vision  for  an  imper- 
fect explanation  of  a  discrepancy  which  would  otherwise  appear 
to  be  inexplicable*  No  similar  or  other  correction  was  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  measurements  of  the 
distance  of  a  star  and  its  satellite,  whatever  was  the  difference 
of  their  magnitude. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  sources  of  error  such  as  those 
above  noticed,  referrible  as  much  to  imperfections  in  the  eye  as 
in  the  instrument,  are  not  a  little  calculated  to  shake  our  faith 
in  instrumental  testimony,  and  in  the  conclusions  founded  upon 
it,  more  especially  as  affecting  the  determination  of  angles  of 
position ;  but  if  the  results  of  observation  be  fully  and  faithfully 
recorded,  and  if  the  construction  and  condition  of  the  instrument 
employed  be  accurately  described,  it  will  rarely  happen  but  that 
all  errors  which  are  either  constant  or  follow  a  reguhu*  law,  what- 
ever be  their  origin,  may  be  discovered,  as  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  and  the  proper  correction  applied*  It  is  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  imd  want  of  integrity  alone  which  can  make 
the  results  afforded,  even  by  the  worst  instruments,  absolutely 
valueless.  The  scrupulous  accuracy  and  truth  with  which  Sir 
J.  Herschel  has  recorded  his  observations,  the  careful  details 
which  he  has  given  of  every  circumstance  which  could  affect 
their  correctness,  whether  arising  from  the  condition  of  the 
instrument,  &om  the  state  of  the  weather,  from  hurry  or  want 
of  care  in  the  observation,  from  errors  in  the  use  of  the  means 
at  his  command,  which  subsequent  experience  enabled  him  to 
correct,  or  from  the  endless  variety  of  other  causes,  whether 
foreseen  or  unforeseen,  which  widen  so  greatly  the  interval  be- 
tween success  and  failure ;  the  faithful  transcript,  in  fact» 
which  the  work  before  us  affords  of  all  that  he  believed  essen- 
tial to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  weight  and  value  of  every 
result  which  he  puts  down,  cannot  fail  to  form  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  confidence  with  which  they  will  be 
regarded  by  future  observers  who  may  be  destined  to  review 
his  labours* 

It  is  rather  for  astronomers  of  another  age  than  for  those  of 
his  own  that  this  great  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  they 
alone  will  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  value :  it  must 
form  the  ba^s  upon  which  they  will  found  their  operations ;  the 
epochal  record  which  will  make  their  results  not  merely  abso- 
lute, but  comparative*  Motions  of  stars  or  other  bodies,  or 
other  progressive  changes,  which  necessarily  escape  notice  in 
one  observation,  or  which  arc  so  dmall  as  to  be  merged  in  the 
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possible  instrumental  or  other  errors  of  those  which  are  only 
separated  by  a  short  interval  of  time,  become  considerable  by 
tbeir  accumulation  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  A  change  of  6'^ 
annually,  such  as  the  proper  motion  of  the  remarkable  star 
%\  Cygni,  would  become  manifest  to  the  rudest  observations 
in  a  very  smidl  number  of  years ;  but  if  its  amount  was  ^\ 
like  the  proper  motion  of  a  Andromedse,  instead  of  6'^,  it 
would  require  twelve  times  as  long  a  period  before  the  same 
-effect  would  be  produced.  Thus,  if  the  interval  which  sepa- 
rated the  first  and  last  observations  had  been  4  years,  the  accu- 
mulated change  would  have  been  2^"  in  one  case,  and  2'^  in  the 
other;  and  if  the  possible  error  at  each  observation  was  Vy  and 
if  both  of  them  were  assumed  to  be  in  excess  or  both  in  defect, 
the  extreme  possible  error  in  one  case  would  be  j^^th  part  of 
the  whole,  whilst  it  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  entire 
eflSsct  of  the  change  in  the  other,  and  leave  its  very  existence 
undetermined.  But  if  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last 
observations  had  been  40  years  instead  of  4,  and*  their  possible 
errors  the  same  as  before,  the  limit  of  error  in  the  first  case 
would  be  T7^th,  and  in  the  second  y^^^th  of  the  whole,  thus  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  second  of  those  changes  to  consider- 
able, and  of  the  first  to  extreme,  accuracy. 

The  least  consideration,  however,  of  the  principle  of  this 
process  would  show  that  much  of  its  efficiency  must  depend 
upon  the  confidence  which  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  first  observation,  whether  dependent  upon  the  credit  of 
the  observer  or  upon  the  fulness  of  the  details,  both  of  the 
instrument  employed  and  of  the  mode  of  employing  it,  by 
which  its  probable  errors  may  be  estimated:  in  making  the 
second  and  last  of  the  two  with  which  it  is  required  to 
be  compared,  it  may  naturally  be  presumed  that  every 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  most  refined  resources  of 
modem  science  and  art  The  reputation  of  Bradley,  and  a 
thorough  examination  and  knowledge  both  of  his  instruments 
and  methods,  were  as  essential  elements  as  the  remoteness  of 
their  date,  in  the  use  which  was  nuide  of  them  by  Besse],  in  his 
Fundamenta  AstronomitBy  in  deducing  the  most  important  con- 
stants in  our  astronomical  corrections :  and  it  was  the  identity 
both  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  observer,  and  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  both,  which  made  the  comparison  of  the  observations 
made  in  youth  and  old  age  by  the  elder  Herschel  the  basis  of 
ao  many  remarkable  discoveries. 

Double  stars  were  divided  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  into  four 
classes:  the  first  class  includes  those  whose  distance  does  not 
exceed  A!' ;  the  second  those  in  which  it  ranges  from  4^'  to  8'' ; 
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in  the  third  fix>m  8^'  to  16^';  in  tiie  fonrtii  from  16''  to  32^  It 
is  onlj  under  peculiAr  circunistances  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  notice  those  double  stars  whose  distance  is  greater  than 
32^';  and  their  number  is  found  rapidly  to  decrease  as  their  dis- 
tance increases.  Struve  has  increased,  within  the  same  limits 
of  distance,  the  number  of  these  daases  from  four  to  eight,  sub- 
dividing th^  first  of  them  into  three,  the  first  comprehending 
those  very  close  double  stars  whose  distance  is  less  than  1',  ara 
which  can  only  be  separated  by  the  best  telesc(^>es,  under  cir- 
cumstances tlie  most  mvouraUie  for  such  observations.  It  was 
Mitchell,  the  deviser  of  the  celebrated  Cavendish  experiment^ 
and  the  constructor  of  the  appaoratus  made  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  philosopher  of  great  sa^adty  and  of  the  most  vuried 
attunments*,  who  first  called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to 
the  strong  a  priori  evidence  of  the  physical  connexion  between 
sudi  stars  which  is  afforded  by  their  extreme  vicinity  to  each 
other.  If  we  suppose  4000  stars,  which  exceeds  the  number  of 
those  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  our  latitudes,  to  be 
distributed  fortuitously  over  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  it  ia 
against  probability,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that 
any  two  of  their  number  should  be  found  witlun  ^  distance  of 
1'  from  each  other;  again,  if  we  should  take  the  number  of  stara^ 
as  far  as  the  fourteenth  magnitude  inchisive,  ^to  be  1,000,000,. 
we  should  find,  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  diat  it  is  against  pro^ 
bability  that  more  than  forty-e^t  binary  c(»nbinations  should 
be  found  amongst  them  within  the  dtetaiMie  of  32''  from  each 
other,  and  not  one  of  that  number  within  die  distance  of  4",  or 
in  the  first  of  the  four  classes  which  Sir*  William  Hersdid 
has  adopted :  if,  therefore,  we  should  euppose  the  number  of 
double  stars  within  those  dasses  and  timtta  of  magnitude^ 
to  be  1000,  we  should  be  justified  in  concluding,  in  oomoimity 
with  this  result,  that  not  more  than  48  of  ihoee  combinationa 
are  such  as  a  mere  fortuitous  distribution  would  have  formed, 
the  remaining  952  bein^  due  to  aroangaBenta  implying  some 
physical  connexion  of  the  stars  which  compose  them;  whihrt^ 
therefore^  we  may  presume  that  the  first  dam  of  combinations 
is  merely  optical,  the  stars  which  severally  compose  them  be- 
longing to  different  orders  of  distances,  in  m  second  it  i^nginataB^ 
not  in  merely  optical  but  real  proximity,  and  is  maintained  bj 
the  agency  of  the  same  laws  of  mutual  attraction  which  we 


■■•■ 
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Parallax  and  Magnitude  of  the  Fixed  Stars  from  the  Qaantity  of  Light 
which  they  afford  us,  and  the  particular  Circumstances  of  their  Situar 
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recognise  in  our  planetary  system :  it  beins  assumed  that  in  all 
Boch  oaseS)  differences  of  apparent  magmtude  are  referrible 
either  to  differences  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  component 
stars  or  of  the  intensities  of  their  intrinsic  brightness. 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  theory  of  probabilities  alone 
for  the  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  whidi  commonly 
subsists  between  the  membeiB  of  a  binary  or  ternary  system  of 
star&  In  the  list  of  660  stars,  whose  proper  motions  have  been 
assigned  by  Aigelander,  we  find  41  of  their  number  which  are 
rec^nised  as  binary  systems,  where  the  distance  of  the  com- 
ponent stars  does  not  exceed  32^' ;  in  40  of  their  number,  the 
saiettUe,  or  smaller  star,  when  they  are  not  equal  to  each  other, 
has  the  same  proper  motion  with  the  primary,  and  may 
be  considered,' thereifor^  as  a  member  of  the  same  system,  and 
inseparably  connected  with  it.  The  only  combination,  in  the 
whole  number,  whose  members  may  be  presumed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  eadi  other,  and  therefore  only  optically  connected 
is  B  Equulei,  the  proper  motion  of  whose  primary,  amounting  to 
0^^*308  annuidly,  is  not  common  also  to  its  satellite.  Again,  of 
27  double  stars,  in  the  same  catalogue,  which  are  distant  from 
each  other  from  32^^  to  7^  we  find  13,  at  least,  including  40 
Eridani,  with  a  proper  motion  so  large  as  4^^*08,  which  are 
physically  oomie<^ed  with  each  other ;  of  the  remaining  14, 
6  are  not  sufficiently  determined;  whilst  there  are  9  others, 
including  those  considerable  stars,  a  Aquils,  Pollux,  a  Lyras, 
and  a  AudromedsB,  whose  members  are  only  brought  into  ap- 
parent proximity  to  each  other  by  the  effects  of  perspective, 
masmuch  as  the  proper  motion  of  the  large  star  does  not  extend 
to  that  which,  under  other  circumstances,  -we  should  be  justified 
in  considering  as  its  satellite.  It  thus  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  double  stars  which  are  physically  connected,  diminishes 
mpidly  as  their  distance,  at  least  beyond  32^',  increases. 

To  the  double  stars  of  the  southern  lienusphere,  which  are 
not  visiUe,  or  too  near  the  h<»nz(m  to  be  easily  obscured  in  our 
latitudes,  it  was  not  posdble  to  extend  the  same  test  of  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  them,  inasmuch 
as  their  proper'  motions  are  generaUy  either  unknown,  or  very 
imperfecdy  detmnined.  The  magnificent  double  star  a  Cen- 
tauri  forme  an  exception  to  this  remark:  the  stars  which  com- 
pose it  are  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude  re^)ectively,  and 
iacge  of  their  class.  Professor  Henderson*  hasassigned  to  them 
Ji  common  proper  motion  of  3^^*68  annually,  and  a  common  par- 
allax of  nearly  1^^.    Of  all  the  known  systems  of  the  heavens,  it 
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is  therefore  the  nearest  to  uSf  thepaandlaocasiigited  bjr  Beesel 
to  the  almost  equally  remarkable  system  of  61  Cygnt  being  not 
more  than  one  tlurd  of  this  amount.  A  distanoe  of  2V^hid 
been  assigned  to  the  component  stars  by  LaeadUe,  in  1750 ;  and 
it  has  been  Tariously  estimated  by  subsequent  observers.  The 
changes  in  its  vohie,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  o^werved  during  his 
residence  at  the  Cape,  gave  indications  of  a  rapid  orbital  motion; 
whilst  the  small  amount  of  tiie  ccnresponding  changes  in  the 
angle  of  position  seemed  to  show  that  the  pkne  of  the  orbit 
which  it  describes  passes  not  far  from  our  own  position  in 
space.  The  -absence  of  such  an  orbital  motion  in  bodies  not 
more  distant  from  eodi  other  than  the  planet  Uranus  from  the 
&an,  would  have  been  a  &ct  subversive  of  all  our  conceptions  of 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  comparison  of  observations  of  the  positions  of  double  stors^ 
at  an  interval  of  less  than  twenty  years,  enabled  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  memcnys  *,  to 
establish,  b^ond  doubt  or  controversy,  the  nature  of  die  conr 
Aesdon,  at  least  in  many  cases,  subsisting  between  them:  he 
slewed  that  they  were  revolving  round  each  other  in  various 
periods,  some  of  which  were  shorter  than  those  of  the  remoter 
pjanets  of  our  system.  That  their  orbits,  also,  were  ellipses 
described  tmder  the  influence  of  the  (ordinary  low  of  gravita^ 
tkm,  was  a  conclusion  which  could  not  foil  to  be  suggested  ot 
the  time*  the  discovery  was  mode,  and  which  the  fnrUwr  pnn 
giress  of  observation  has  fully  confirmed*  It  is  a  problettt 
whose  solntion  presents  greater  difficulties  in  practice  than  in 
theory ;  for  smaller  errors  in  the  measurement  of  the  distances 
of  the  two  stars  than  the  most  favourable  observation  can  always 
ovoid,  arc  fatal  to  their  use  generally  in  the  determination  of  the 
elements  of  the  orbit ;  whilst  those  which  affect  die  observed 
Vtflues  of  the  angles  of  position,  arising  from  the  bias  ofLthe  eye^ 
and  other  causes  both  general  and  special^  are  still  possibly,  even 
under  the  most  fieivdurable  drcumstances,  so  considerable,  as  to 
tfiflfect  the  results,  when  the  planes  of  the  orbits  ore  not  much 
itfdiined  to  the  visual  line,  with  a  danger  of  enormous  erroirs. 
'  A  very  striking  and  instructive  example  of  the  imcertainiy 
attending  snch  investigations  is  afforded  in  the  work  before  us. 
In  the  celebrated  memoir  of  oar  audior  on  the  invest^otion  of 
the  orbits  of  doable  stars  f,  we  find  a  oakmlation  of  the  elements 
^the  orbit  of  y  Yirglnis:  it  is  a  system  of  two  searly  equal 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  which  were  observed  t^  sBradley, 
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in  1718,  as  oomidetely  separated,  and  whidi  appeared  to  him  to 
be  situated  in  the  line  passing  through  a  and  $  of  the  same  con- 
stellation. By  the  aid  of  this  very. distant  obsenration,  as  well 
as  of  a  more  than  usually  complete  succession  of  other  measures, 
by  Tobias  Mayer  in  1756,  his  &ther,  Struve,  Dawes,  South,  and 
himself,  he  was  enabled  to  assign  for  its  orbit  an  ellipse  of  very 
great  eccentricity,  with  a  period  of  nearly  513  years,  and  whidii 
appeared  to  represent  the  past  observations  with  more  than  usual 
accuracy.  It  was  further  predicted,  that  its  perihelion,  or  peri^ 
astralj  passage  would  take  place  at  the  b^inning  of  the  year 
1834,  when  the  stars  would  be  moving  round  each  other  with 
an  angular  velocity  of  60^  or  70"  per  annum,  and  be  so  close  to* 
ither,  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  inseparable  but  by  the 
lest  telescopes.  It  was  soon  iSter  this  critical  period  of  its 
announced  movements  that  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :  its  position,  however,  being  near  the  Equator,  and  seea 
over  the  sandy  and  arid  plain  between  the  observatory  and 
Table  Bay,  no  favourable  opportunity  (or  observing  it  occucred 
before  the  following  December :  it  was  then  seen  as  a  single  8tar;< 
and  it  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1837  that  a  sensible 
lengthening,  arising  from  the  separation  of  the  two  staro,  was. 
observable,  and  an  angle  of  position  determined.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  periastral  passage  had  been  delayed  for  nearly 
two  years  beyond  the  predicted  .time ;  and  a  revision  of  the. 
dements  of  the  orbit,  founded  upon  a  very  careful  discusuon  of 
all  the  observationcL  down  to  as  late  a. period  as  1843,  has. 
shown  that  its  orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  nearly  the  same  eccentricity,, 
but  of  much  smaller  mze  ihaa  that  which  was  first  assigned  for 
it;  that  its  period  is  only  182,  instead  of  513  years;  that  the 
orbits  first  and  last  determined,  though  essentially  different  in. 
position  and  magnitude,  were  nearly  coincident  throughout  the. 
portions  of  them  described  in  both  cases  from  the  first  of  Sir 
William  Herschel's  observations  in  1781,  down  to  those  rnada 
in  1835.  But  whilst  the  observations  of  Bradley  and  Mayer,, 
combined  with  those  which  preceded  the  second  of  the  above 
periods,  seemed  to  point  out  the  selection  of  the  larger  of  the 
two  ellipses  as  most  nearly  representing  them,  those  which 
followed  it  have  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  the  smaller^ 
thus  presenting  '  a  curious  example,  and  by  no  means  the  first 

*  in  the  history  c^  the  progress  of  discovery,  where  of  two  possible 

*  courses,  each  at  the  moment  equally  plausible,  the  wrong  has 
^  been  chosen.' 

It  furnishes  also  a  lesson  which  is  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, as  inculcating  a  becoming  diffidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  our 
materials  for  determinations  of  this  delicate  and  ditficult  nature. 
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even  when  derived  from  sources  apparently  most  entitled  to 
credit :  for  it  appears,  from  a  carefal  discussion  of  idl  the  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  of  this  remarkable  double 
star,  that  some  of  those  which  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
consideration,  firom  the  well  known  accuracy  and  scrupulous 
good  faith  of  the  observers,  are  neither  reconoileable  with  the 
results  of  theory,  nor  with  other  and  nearly  cotemporary 
observations.  We  are  thus  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  adopt  the 
conclusion,  that  there  are  some  sources  of  error,  in  the  determi-^ 
nation  of  angles  of  position,  whether  referrible  to  defects  in  the 
eye  of  the  observer  or  of  the  instrument  employed,  which  are 
<ftilculated  to  throw  no  small  degree  of  doubt  wd  uncertainty 
upon  the  conclusions  which  are  founded  upon  them :  it  is  a 
defect  which  nothing  short  of  a  long  accunralation  of  obserra- 
tions  from  different  observers,  which  are  found  to  be  consistent 
with  each  other,  can  ever  effectually  remedy. 

K  we  suppose  the  stars  to  be  distributed  uniformly  lUfDUnd  us 
within  distances  less  than  the .  spacer-penetrating  power  of  the 
telescope  by  which  they  are  observed,  we  should  not  only  see 
all  the  stars  which  the  field  of  view  can  comprehend  within  its 
range,  but  also  determine,  by  the  comparison  of  the  numbeie 
of  tibose  seen  in  different  directions,  the  relations  of  the  pro-' 
fundities  in  space  to  wludi  they  severally  extend;  fat  thd 
cones,  whose  vertex  is  the  eye,  which  bound  tiie  fields  of  view 
of  a  telescope  extending,  wherever  they  are  directed,  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  stars  in  the  system,  will  inelude  withm 
them  conical  spaces,  and,  therefore,  in  conformity' with  thehy-* 
pothesis  from  which  we  started,  numbers  of  stars,  whicA  tste 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  lengths.  It  will  foUo^y 
therefore,  that  the  cube  roots  of  the  numbers  of  stars  which  dlf^ 
ferent  fields  of  view  exhibit  to  us,  will  be  proportionate  to  tlw 
profundity  in  space  to  which  the  stars  severally  extenid,  and/ 
therefore,  to  the  ^stances  of  those  parts  of  the  boundary  of  the 
sidereal  system  in  which  they  severally  terminate.  It  was  foP 
this  reason  that  the  process  of  numbering  the  stars  in  such  fields 
of  view  was  called  gauging  the  heavens  by  Sir  William  Herecbei^- 
and  every  such  enumeration  a  gauge.  If  such  gauges,  therefore, 
were  taken  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  or  uniformly  dis^ 
tributed  over  them,  they  would  furnish  a  series  of  measures  by 
which  the  form  at  least,  if  not  the  actud  range,  of  the  boundteff 
surfaces  of  the  Milky  Way,  if  such  be  the  sytftem  to  which  ail 
our  stars  belong,  mi^t  be  completely  defined  and  mailed  out* 

The  assumptions,  however,  upon  whidi  these  contusions  are 
founded  cannot  be  admitted  without  very  material  limitations : 
it  is  quite  certain  that  llie  stars  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
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within  the  bonndariies  of  the  fijstem  to  which  we  refer  them ;  and 
it  is  also  very  generally  admitted  that  no  telescope  has  hitherto 
been  broaght  to  bear  upon  it  snfficiently  powerfiil  to  reach  its 
lemotest  portions.  We  find,  in  fact,  stars  oolleoted  in  clusters 
«r  grouped  in  masses  of  the  most  varied  fonna^  combinations,  and 
aumbera,  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  wUlst  the  intervening 
regions  present  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  extreme 
fertiMty  to  absolute  burenness.  Sir  J.  Herschd,  in  the  southern 
hemis^iere,  has  noticed  51,  out  of  a  series  of  2229  uniformly 
^Qstributed  gauges,  where  no  star,  or  one  only  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  magnitude,  is  to  be  found ;  thus  indicating  the  existence 
of  numerous  porosities  or  vacuities  of  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  great  system  which  they  form.  And  even  in  the  luminous 
baad  of  the  heavens,  wh^^  the  stars  are  found  in  their  greatest 
eondensation,  we  find  the  most  extreme  variations  in  their  num* 
bers:  in  some  places,  and  those  of  considerable  extent,  they  are 
flraoh  too  crowded  to  be  reckoned;  in  others,  as  in  the  Great  Coal- 
saok  and  elsewhere,  they  faU  below  the  average  plenitude^  which 
a  comparison  of  all  the  gauges  throughout  the  heavens  would 
a£K>rdi  It  would  appear  to  follow,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to 
Hiake  use  of  such  gauges,  in  whatever  regions  of  the  heavens 
^h^  are  taken,  as  our  basis  for  measuring  the  lengths  of  the 
axes  of  the.oonical  spaces  embraced  in  our  fields  of  view,  which 
are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  great  system  whose  form 
we  are  seekii^  to  determine^  we  must  not  be  guided  so  much 
by  the  numbers  of  stars  in  particular  gauges,  as  by  the  average 
resnlt  of  those  which  are  given  by  the  immediately  surrounding 
leeions.  But  even  jiuch  precautions  would  be  useless,  if  the 
telescopes  which  we  used  were  not  suflSciently  powerful  to  show 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  stars  which  are  included  in  each  field  of 
inew;  or,  in  otfier  w(»rds,  if  the  extent  of  the  conical  space  into 
which  it  p^ietrated  cKd  not  readi  liie  limits  of  the  system  which 
is  under  our  exanrinatimh  In  many  parts  of  the  Milky  Wajfi 
Sir  William  Herschel  found  that  the  plenitude  of  the  gauges 
imflreased  with  die  increase  of  the  power  of  his  telescopes,  and 
saw  no  apparent  limit  to  this  augmentation ,  the  nebulosity,  9t 
suqwcted  nebulosity,  of  one  tdescope  bdmg  resolved  into  sImts 
by  the  superior  power  of  another.  The  regions  of  the  galaxy 
whose  limits  were  thus  apparently  inaocesdble  to  his  forty-feet 
veAector,  he  has  juronounced,  on  one  occasion,  to  hefst/unnksM*; 
thus  appearing  to  abandon,  partially  at  least,  the  views  of  ao 

Sposite  cAuumoter  which  his  earlier  gauges  asd  examinationB  of 
s  oonstitoticm  of  our  sidereal  system  had  induced  him  talioBin. 

•  Hnk  Transoms,  p.  463. 
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The  gauges  wliioh  were  made  br  Sir  J.  Hecadiel  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  were  distributed  pretty  unilbrod;^  oter  the 
surface  of  the  heavois,  being  taken  upon  successive  meridians 
distant  ten  minutes  and  upon  parallels  distant  1^  30^  from  each 
other ;  an  average  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  being  taken  upon  each 
meridian :  their  results  show  that  the  distributicm  of  the  southern 
stars,  as  had  been  shown  by  Sir  William  Herscbel  with  respect 
to  the  northern,  has  a  marked  and  Systematic  reference  to  the 
Gralactic  circle :  if  we  take  the  poles  of  this  circle,  which  are 
situated,  one  in  47"  R- A.  and  116**  N.  P.O.,  and  the  other 
in  12»»  47°^  R.  A,  and  64^  N.  P.  0-,  and  divide  the  hemi- 
spheres around  them  into  zones  of  15''  in  breadth,  we  shall  find 
tne  anrerage  gauges,  or  number  of  stars  in  each  field,  in  the  sue* 
cessive  zones  thus  formed  as  we  recede  from  this  circle  towards 
its  south  pole,  to  be  59-06,  26*29,  13-49,  9-081,  6*62,  and  6*05 
respectively,  whilst  the  corresponding  numbers  to  the  north  are 
61 '28,  23-47,  14-46,  and  7-71,  omitting  the  two  last,  of  which 
no  safHcient  records  are  given.  NotJiing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  correspondence  of  these  numbers,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  deorease  as  we  recede  from  the  plane  of  greatest  eondensa*** 
tion,  where  the  gauges  are  found  to  reach  an  average  of  seventy** 
four  stars  to  a  field:  it  is  sufficiently  remarinible  also^  that  the 
hcrr  of  distribution  which  is  thus  shown  to  prevail,  considered 
apart  from  sottie  irregularities,  which  are  rather  local  than  system 
matic,  is  not  very  differont  from  that  which  would  arise  from  anr 
e<](ual  distribution  of  stars  in  the  space  comprehended  between 
two  surfaces  neariy  paralld  to  the  plane  of  the  Galactic  oirolei 

If,  instead  of  comparing  the  rates  of  decrease  of  the  total 
mkttber  of  stanr  which  appear  in  the  gauges  as  we  recede  from 
the'MHky  Way,  we  proceed  to  class  them  aocordiii^  to  their 
i£r^g¥iitndes,  we  shall  meet  with  results  winch  tend  greatly  tor 
c6nfirm  the  views  which  we  have  just  stated  req)ecting  th» 
geiieral  form  and  coustitution  of  this  system :  if  tiie  comparison, 
be  confined  to  stars  of  the  first  seven  magnitudes,  we  find  them^ 
vip^ti  from  some  local  irregnlaritiee,  almost  equally  distributed 
ih  all  directions,  with  no  discoverable  tendency  to  oondensatioQ 
to'^ards  a  central  plane;  for  stars  of  the  eighth  or  next  inferior 
order,  this  tendency  is  hardly  sensible :  it  is  oleariy  maaifestedy 
though  not  large  with  those  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  more  sd 
with  those  of  the  tenth ;  it  reaches,  between  its  extremp  lindts^ 
a  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one  with  stars  of  the  eleventh  mag'^ 
nitude,  but  becomes  most  marked  and  decided  with  those  of  the 
inferior  orders,  attaining  a  ratio  of  nearly  15  to  1,  for  stars  of 
all  'magnitudes,  in  receding  from  the  Gtdoctio  citfole  to  a  parallel 
at  th^  distance  of  60^     We  shall  state  ^  oonelosions  which 
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seem  necesiaril j  to  follow  from  such  comparisons,  in  the  words 
oi  Sir  J.  Herscbel:  — 

'  Ist  That  the  larger  stars  are  reallj  nearer  to  us  (taken  en  nuuse^ 
and  without  denying  individual  exceptions)  than  the  smaller  ones. 
Were  tlus  not  the  case*  were  there  reallj  among  the  infinite  multitude 
of  starsi  constituting  the  remoter  regions  of  the  galaxj,  numerous 
individuals  of  extravagant  size  and  brightness,  as  compu^  with  the 
generality  of  those  around  them,  so  as  to  overcoi^ei  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance, and  to  appear  to  us  as  large  stars,  the  probability  of  their 
occurrence  in  any  given  region  would  increase  with  the  total  apparent 
density  of  stars  in  that  region,  and  would  result  in  a  preponderance 
of  considerable  stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  beyond  what  the  heavens 
really  present,  over  its  whole  circumference.  2dly.  That  the  depth 
at  which  our  system  is  plunged  in  the  sidereal  stratum  constitnting 
the  galaxy,  reckoning  from  the  southern  sur&ce  or  limit  of  that 
stratum,  is  about  equcd  to  that  distance  which  on  a  general  average 
corresponds  to  the  light  of  a  star  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude, 
apd  certainly  does  not  exceed  that  corresponding  to  the  eleventh.' 

The  first  of  the  two  methods  adopted  by  Sir  J«  Herschel  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  accurately  the  relative  mAgnitudes  of 
stars^  is  named  by  him  '  The  method  of  sequences.'  It  is  an  ox-* 
tension  of  the  naked  eye  comparisons  which  his  father  was  occus^ 
tomed  to  make,  by  which  a  star  was  directly  compared  with  one 
dr  two  others  which  appeared  to  be  exactly  or  nearly  of  the  aiuno 
kiBtxe,  so  ns  to  enable  a  future  observer  to  satisfy  himself  whe« 
ther  Any  change  or  none  had  taken  place  since  the  first  obser** 
nation*  In  tliis  method,  howev^,  we  effect  the,  same  object,, 
and  much  more>  by  including  all  the  more  oonspicuoua^aars^* 
or,  in  fact,  all  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  a  serieB 
descending  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  brightness,  with  nun 
merical  valuer  attached  to  them  extending  as  iar  as  two  decimal 
places,  the  integral  whole  numbers  being  those  which  designate 
ita  order  in  ihe  common  classification.  For  this  purpose,  a  suc^ 
oession  of  stars,  on  a  perfectly  clear  night,  was  picked  out  l^ 
actual  inspection  of  the  heavens,  from  the  largest  visible  to  one 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  and  noted  down  in  a  list,  in  a 
vertical  oolumn,  leaving  lai^r  or  smaller  intervals^  according 
to  the  best  rough  estimate  that  could  be  formed  of  their  difT 
fj^reooe  of.  magnitude :  these  intervals  were  then  filled  up^  as  iar 
as  practicable,  by  stars  in  an  imbroken  chmn  of  downward  ^ra*- 
dwtaooB^  placing  each  newly-added  star,  by  actual  companson 
with  its  neighbours,  in  its  proper  order,  until  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  insert  fresh  stars  with  certainty  between  the  mem*^ 
bers  of  this  series. 

From  the  forty  or  Mtj  primary  sequences  which  were  formed 
fay  this  process,  a  secies  of  corrected  sequences  were  deduced. 
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m  whidii  the  stars  were  arranged  in  an  order  embodying  die 
united  evidence  which  they  aflforded :  and  again,  by  the  partial 
or  entire  combination  of  serend  such  corrected  sequences,  a 
normal  sequence  was  formed,  in  which  all  the  stars  M9hi6tk  admit 
of  mutiml  direcl  comparisons,  and  those  only,  are  arranged  in 
the  precise  order  of  their  magnitudes.  To  the  stars  in  this  list 
we  assign,  first,  the  magnitudes  in  the  catalogues,  and  then  pro- 
ceed, by  succesmve  processes  of  interpolation, — which  are  not 
capable  of  being  very  shortly  described, — to  obtain  a  series  of 
niunerical  values,  proceeding  in  the  order  of  the  magnitudes 
which  observation  has  already  ass^ed  to  them.  Again,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  stars,  thus  de* 
termined,  into  the  several  corrected  sequences,  we  are  enabled 
to  assign,  by  a  similar  interpolation,  numerical  values  to  the 
etars  included  between  them,  which  were  not  previously  assigned  ; 
and  inasmudi  as  the  same  stars  will  frequently  present  tiiem- 
selves  in  several  sequences,  we  get  a  final  result  by  taking  the 
mean  of  all  the  values  thus  given,  which  tends  more  and  more 
to  make  the  sueceseioo  of  nummcal  values  approximate  to  a 
correct  representation  of  the  sucx^ession,  at  least,  if  not  of  die  real 
magnitudes  of  the  stars  to  which  they  are  severally  assigned* 

A  catalogue  of  stars  arranged  by  the  ^  method  of  sequences,' 
by  giving  to  each  of  them  its  pnq)er  place,  witlun  very  small 
Innits  of  error,  in  the  order  of  succession  of  their  magnitudes, 
would  enable  idl  future  observers  to  detect  with  great  readiiiess 
and  certainty,  any  variation  which  was  sufficient  to  disturb  it; 
it  would  become,  thereibrci  like  the  catalogues  of  other  elemented 
afixed  and  permanent  record,  by  which  their  past  and  present 
conditions  miffht  always  be  comjuared  with  each  otiier. 

But,  though  a  cataJogue  thus  formed  would  pres^it  the  stan 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude^  it  would  by  no  means  follow^ 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  tiie  nummcal  values  whieh  it 
assigns  to  thm  would  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
bi^litnesses  diminish,  or  that  any  relation  beyond  that  of 
greater  ot  less  would  exist  amongst  them.  The  met  is,  tiiat  we 
blow  little  or  notUng  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  original 
ebBsifieattion  was  founded :  we  find  tiie  same  number  attached 
to  emrj  star  from  Sirius  to  Spica,  though,  photometricidly 
speaking,  the  first  is  probably  six  times  as  br%ht  as  the  kst^ 
asd  we  may  fiuriy  presume  that  a  similar  vagueness  pnevails  ui 
every  other  part  of  the  scale.  It  is  obviously  impossible  ako* 
gather  to  obliterate  the  ^Gects  of  tius  indeterminati^n  in  ik4 
real  signification  and  value  of  the  fixed  numbers  of  the  scHle, 
however  osErefuUy  the  interMlation  of  the  'numerical  volu^^  of 
the^stars  which  are  included  between  tfaem,  may  be  nm^ ;'  bot 
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it  18  no  iBOoaBiderable  step  in  advance  to  be  «88nred  at  least 
tliat  they  correctly  express  iueceBstan^  if  they  fail  to  exfuness 
gradation.  It  was  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  fiur  this 
second  object  was  attained,  that  ^  J.  H^rschel  instituted  a 
series  of  photometrioal  observations  on  the  rektive  brightnesses 
of  stars. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  apparatus  which  he 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  It  has  much  in  common  with  that 
which  Steinheil  of  Munich  was  employing  for  similar  observa* 
tions,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  our  audior,  and  when 
drcumstances  made  it  impossible  that  any  comnmnioation  could 
exist  between  them.  A  glass  prism  is  used  to  receive  and  deflect 
the  liffht  of  the  moon,  by  total  reflection  at  its  base  into  a 
dinction  which  u  cobddent,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  t>f  a  rtar^ 
with  which  it  is  required  to  be  compared :  the  light  thus  de^ 
fleeted  is  received  upon  a  lens  of  slM>rt  focus,  frcxn  whidx  it 
emanates  as  from  a  star :  and  by  removing  the  lens  to  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  the  eye,  l^  the  arrangements  of  the  in^ 
strument,  the  artificial  star  thus  formed,  and^  the  real  star  nnder 
comparison,  are  brought  into  immediate  apposition  with  each 
other,  and  are  viewed  simultaneously  by  the  two  eyes,  as  of 
perfectly  equal  bnghtness:  the  distance  of  the  l^is  from  the 
eye  is  noted,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  with  another  star^ 
and  the  distance  of  the  lens  is  similarly  noted:  it  will  then 
obvioosly  follow  that  the  brightnesses  of  the  aartifidal  star  in 
the  two  cases,  and  therefi)re,  of  the  two  stars  with  which  they 
are  severaUv  equalised,  will  be  inversely  proportk>nal  to  the 
squwres  of  the  distanoes  of  the  lens  firom  tiie  eye:  thus,  if  such 
distance  be  in  one  case  one  foot,  and  in  the  other  two,  ^  quan^ 
titles  of  light  em^iaating  in  the  two  cases  from  the  artifioSiJ, 
and  therefore  from  the  real  stars,  or,  in  other  words,  their  mag** 
nitudes,  wiH  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four. 

The  results  which  were  given  by  this  method  for  the  same 
night,  when  the  ciroutnstances  were  favourably  were  consistent' 
and  satisfactory:  not  so  when  those  of  different  n^fats  were 
compared  with  eadi  other ;  for  it  was  found  thiitno  fonirala  was 
competent  to  express  the  relative  light  of  the  moon  for  its  cKfi^roit 
eloi^tions  from  the  sun.   The  iUuminatSon  also  of  the  ground  of 
the  dcy  on  which  a  star  is  seen  projected,  greatly  affeets  the  im» 
fMression  produced  by  a  star  upon  the  eye,  and  forms  another 
element  of  diffieslty  in  the  attempt  to  convert  eommrative  int» 
absolute  photometric  measores.     Many  of  these  difficulties^  m 
well  as  others,  which,  in  very  bright  moonlight,  affect  comparative ' 
as  well  as  absolute  measures,  wonld  be  got  over,  ^  sugflrested  by  * 
Sir  J.  Hecsdiel,  by  using  Jupiter  oi  the  standard  luminal^  * 
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inatead  of  the  moon  and  in  her  absence;  and  he  expresses  his 
regret  that  the  idea  of  such  a  change  had  not  occurred  to  him 
when  it  might  have  been  serviceable. 

The  comparison  of  the  photometric  measures  afforded  hj  the 
astrometer  with  the  numerical  values  of  the  magnitudes  given 
by  the  method  of  sequences,  would  seem  to  free  the  latter  irom 
much  of  the  arbitrary  character  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
suspected  to  possess.  K  we  take  the  light  of  a  Centauii  as  the 
unit  of  our  photometrical  measures,  and  a  Ononis  as  the  unit  of 
our  conventional  magnitudes,  and  if  we  form  an  interpokted 
curve  where  the  values  of  the  numbers  of  the  first  series  are 
ordinatesy  and  those  of  the  second  abscisses^  and  if  we  denote 
generally  the  first  by  y,  and  the  second  by  x,  we  shall  find 
them  {dmost  exactly  represented  throughout  both  series,  as  £ur 
as  they  proceed  in  common,  by  the  remarkable  equation 

(:c+  >v/2-l)»y=l. 

If  we  should  suppose,  therefore,  the  numerical  values  whidi 
are  conventionally  assigned  to  the  stars,  by  the  method  of  se- 
quences, to  be  increased  by  \/2— 1,  or  0*4142,  the  new  scale  of 
magnitudes  thence  arising  will  represent  the  distanceSf  from  our 
system,  of  the  respective  stars  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  on.  Ae 
supposition  of  an  intrinsic  equality  in  the  light  of  the  stars  Aem^ 
selves.  Sudi  an  alteration  in  the  scale  of  magnitudes  would 
leave  their  (urder  of  succession,  the  only  object  of  practical 
utility  to  which  it  is  applicable,  altogether  undisturbed,  and 
would  otherwise  produce  so  little  alteration  in  the  hal^  or 
language  of  astronomers,  as  hardly  to  deserve  consid^fation.  In 
such  a  scale  of  conventional  distances  rather  than  of  magnitude6» 
a  Centauri  would  become  the  unit  of  both  scales,  woA  would 
be  considered  as  the  normal  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  whilst 
a  Gruis  would  become  that  of  the  second,  k  Ononis  of  the  thirds 
X  Hydrse  of  the  fourth,  and  B  Yolantis  of  the  fifth.  A  similar 
examination  of  the  stars  of  the  northern  henusj^ere  has  been 
partially  executed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  since  his  return  from  the 
Cape,  with  a  view  of  connecting  them,  their  magnitude  and 
lights  by  the  same  law :  the  correspondence  between  them  waa 
sufficientiy  complete,  for  all  stars  included  in  common  sequences 
which  attained  a  considerable  altitude  in  both  hemispheres ;  it 
was  less  so,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  stars  which  were 
low  in  one  series  of  observations,  and  high  in  the  other ;  their 
position  in  the  scale  of  magnitudes  being  lower,  the  less  their 
elevation  above  the  horizon. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  and  the  orbits  of  his  eat^llites  were  suf- 
ficiendj  .open  during  the  years  183S,  1836,  and  1837,  to  preeBoil 
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a  very  favourable  importunity  for  obaerving  them.  Beesel  had 
determined  the  elements  and  perturbations  of  the  sixth  satellite, 
which  is  much  the  largest  and  most  easily  observable ;  those  of 
the  others  were  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  observations  of 
Sir  J.  Hersohelj  for  which  his  instruments  were  peculiarly 
adsq^ted,  have  supplied  this  deficiency,  more  or  less  completely, 
with  respect  to  all  the  others,  except  the  interior  and  smallest  of 
aU,  of  which  only  one  very  doubtful  observation  is  recorded :  it 
IB  the  most  important  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  their 
theory  since  the  period  of  their  first  discovery. 

The  satelUtes  of  Saturn  have  been  sometimes  designated  by 
the  order  of  their  succession  from  the  centre,  and  sometimes  from 
Trithoat,  the  sixth  satellite  of  one  astronomer  becoming  the 
8^coxi4  of  another,  and  similarly  for  the  other  satellites :  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ambiguities  arising  from  this  practice,  a  source  of 
fi^uent  error  and  mistake.  Sir  J.  Herschel  proposes  to  give 
them  specific  names,  and  which  he  naturally  sought  for  in  the 
aUiances  of  the  venerable  Deity  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance. 

<  As  Saturn,  however,  devoured  his  children,  his  family  could 
*  not  be  assembled  around,  him,  so  that  the  choice  lay  among  his 
^  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Titans  and  Titanesses.  The  name  of 
^  lapetus  seemed  indicated  by  the  obscurity  and  remoteness  of  the 

<  exterior  satellite^  Titan  by  the  superior  size  of  the  Huygenian ; 

<  whikt  the  three  female  appellatives,  Rhea,  Dione,  and  Tethys, 
^  seem  to  class  together  the  three  intermediate  Cassinian  satet* 
4  lites.  The  two  minute  and  interior  ones  seemed  apprc^riately 
^  characterised  by  a  return  to  the  male  appellatives,  Enceladus 

<  and  Mimas,  chosen  from  a  younger  and  inferior,  though  still 
^  superhuman,  brood.'  The  less  legitimate  descendants  of  tiupiter, 
for  whom  a  high^  destiny  has  not  been  already  secured,  might 
advantageously  supfdy  a  similar  nomendature  for  bis  satellites ; 
whilst  Uie  obscure  attendants  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  might 
seek  for  their  designations  in  other  and  less  conspicuous  members 
cf  the  heathen  mythology. 

The  length  to  whidi  this  review  has  alreaded  proceeded  pre* 
vents  us  noticing  two  remaining  chapters  of  this  woiJc  on  the 
Ckmietc^  Halley  and  the  Solar  Spots.  The  facts  which  shre  dis^ 
dosed,  particularly  in  the  first  of  them,  are  so  remarkable,  tod 
Ae  qieculations  to  which  they  give  rise  are  so  full  of  novelty  and 
interest,  that  we  propose  to  nmke  them  hereafter  the  mibjeets 
of  a  separate  notice :  it  would  be  impossible,  widiout  extending 
this  artide  to  a  very  nnreasonaUe  length,  to  do  any  justice  to 
their  importance. 

Sir  J.  Hevsdid  has  long  occupied,  in  the  estfanation  of  his 
wmtrymeu)  ^  first  i^aoe  amongst  our  fiving  astronomers  atnd 
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philo80|dieT8 ;  and  the  publication  of  the  work  before  ns  cannot 
&il  to  add  to  the  s^uiity  and  pennanenoe  of  the  rank  which  he 
holds.    No  other  work^  in  later  times,  has  embraced  so  wide  a 
field  of  labours,  or  one  which  had  previondiy  been  sg  little  cul- 
tivated and  examined;  he  has  left  it,  after  reaping  an  ample 
harvest  of  discoveries,  not  in  a  state  of  barrenness  and  exhaus** 
tion,  but  capable  of  yielding,  to  those  who  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  instruments  of  equal  or  greater  power,  and  apply  them  with 
equivalent  perseverance  and  skill,  a  rich  and  certain  return  for 
their  exertions.     The  decade  of  years  which  has  already  elapsed 
since  these  observations  were  made  is  sufficient,  where  changes 
are  in  progress,  to  make  the  more  considerable  of  them  manifest 
by  their  accumulation,  as  well  as  to  give  additional  accuracy  and 
certainty  to  the  measurements  whidi  he  has  recorded,  where  no 
such  changes  have  taken  place :  but,  unfortunately,  those  of  our 
southern  observatories,  which  are  in  active  operation  (for  that 
of  Paramatta  is  absolutely  dormant),  have  no  adequate  instru- 
mental means  at  their  command  for  such  an  undertaking.     The 
Cape  observatory  is  furnished  with  excellent  meridional  instru- 
ments, which  are  applied  to  an  excellent  use  by  Mr.  Madear, 
one  of  the  most  usenu  and  indefatigable  of  our  astronomers,  in 
the  formation  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
soutiiem  stars,  a  work  of  ahnost  indispensable  use  and  import- 
ance :  but  the  fiirther  advancement  of  stellar  astronomy  requires 
equatorial  instruments  of  great  optical  power,  furnished  with 
clock  movements  and  every  other  appliance,  fike  the  Northumber" 
land  telescope  at  Cambridge ;  or  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Markree ; 
or  that  of  Sir  James  South,  at  Kensington ;  or  that  constructed 
by  Frauenhofer  at  Fulkowa,  in  order  to  subject  double  stara 
and  other  objects  to  a  constant  re-examination,  more  particularly 
in  those  cases  where  the  existence  of  orbital  movements  is  either 
known  or  sumected.     The  prosecution  of  these  researches,  how- 
ever, even  with  these  additions  to  sueh  establishments,  would 
still  be  incomplete,  in  the  absence  of  reflectors  of  equal  power 
with  that  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  emploved*     But  the  public  is 
still  in  ignorance  of  the  methods  employed  by  himself  and  his 
fad^er  for  preparing  and  polishing  their  mirrors;  and  it  would 
require  a  oon^ination  of  the  acquirements  of  the  astronomer 
and  the  artist,  as  in  their  case  and  that  of  Lord  Rosse  and  Mr. 
I^assdl,  in  any  person  who  shall  attempt  to  use  them. 

This  great  aild  truly  national  woi^  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted by  Sir  J.  Herschel  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  re- 
ceived no  pi^blic  aid,  and  the  littie  that  was  offered,  we  believe, 
he  dedin^  The  late  Duke  of  Nortiiuinberland,  a  liberal 
encourager  iind  patron  of  science,  offered  him  a  large  sum  towards 
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the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  his  kbonrs.  It  was  accepted 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which^t  was  offered;  not  with  a  view  of 
lessening  the  burden  which  he  had  undertaken  to  bear  upon  his 
own  shouldersy  but  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  number  and 
finish  of  the  elaborate  engravings  of  nebul»  and>  other  objects  of 
interest  which  it  contains,  and  of  its  gratuitous  distribution 
amongst  public  institutions  and  men  of  sci^ce.  The  engage* 
menty  which  the  noUe  proposer  of  this  offer  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, has  been^fiilfilled,  as  could  not  have  been  doubted,  by  the 
excellent  and  munificent  nobleman  who  inherits  his  name  and 
lionours. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pripter,  we  have  received  an  extract  from  the  '  Proceedings  of 
'  the  Royal  Irish  Acadeiny,'  containing  an  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Earl  of  Bosse's  great  telescope  by  the  £ev«  Dr. 
Sobison  of  Armagh*  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  hishly 
the  new  views  which  it  opens  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens.  With  a  power  of  830,  it  completely  resolved  the  great 
nebula  of  Orion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  nebulao  to  which  it  was 
applied,  displaying,  in  some  cases,  spiral  and  other  arrangements 
in  them  wluch  open  a  wide  field  for  the  most  interesting  specur 
lations.  It  showed  the  extreme  stars  in  the  profoundest  parts 
of  the  MUky  Way  pf  a  notable  size  and  brightness ;  thus  ap- 
pearing not  only  to  prove  that  it  is  not  fathomless,  but  also  that 
the  telescope  possessed  a  space  penetrating  power  which  is  much 
greater  than  is  reooncileable  with  Olber's  hypothesis  of  the  im* 
perfect  transparency  of  the  celestial  spaces.  It  is  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  sidereal  astronomy. 


Abt.  YI. — 1 .  ILutti  di  Lomhardia.  Di  Massiho  d' AzEOLiO. 
12mo.     Firenze:  1848. 

2*  Austrian  Assamnatians  in  Lombardy.  ^y  Massimo  d*Az£- 
OLIO*  Edited  by  Fobtunato  Pbandi.  Transkited  from 
the  Italian.    8vo.    London:  Newby,  1848. 

3«  //  ventidue  Marzo,  prima  Giomo  deW  Indipendenza  Lamharda 
(a  daily  newspaper).    FoL    Milaao :  1848. 

4.  Lombardy^  the  Pope^  and  Auetria.  By  Oeobqe  Bowteb, 
Esq.,  D.  U.  L.  ftc.    London :  Bidgways,  1846. 

"1^7*^^^^  ^  mimsters  of  the  Allied  Powers,  relieved  from  the 

fear  of  Napoleon,  —  thanks  chiefly  to  English  blood  and 

"H^figliyb  money —wer^  at  last  allowed,  in  1814  and  1815,  to  sit 


down  wltk  a  light  Iieftd^  if  not  with  ih  ttfmfuil  nftiniiwMriitn 
allot  the  square  miles  of  temtoiy,  with  its.tboiwinds  of  aMboto- 
42ii/f J  of  which  their  mftatcia  had  becoBie  poaaeaaed  ae  daUvcMHB^ 
and  of  which  they  were  gwig  to  dispose  as  owwacB,  a  finr  atatci 
men  raised  their  tuiheeded  yoioea  agaioBt  that  ancieiitr  abuae-of 
forces  which  alone  seemed  dictating  the  new  armi^ments.  K^ 
^leon  could  scarodj  have  done  worse.  In  vain  waa  it  ui^ed  tliat 
every  principle  of  justice  and  policy  reqiibod  the  restoiaUiMi  of 
an  independent  Polish,  nation  —  that  language,  raoe,  religiap, 
chaiaoter,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  BekiaiiB  eirer  to  aoial- 
gamate  with  the  Dutch,  or  the  Italians  with  the  Austriana^t- 
that  Spain  and  Sicily  had  merited,  at  our  hands  particidarly,  to 
be  preserved  from  the  selfish  cruelty  of  the  Bourbons  —  that  the 
elder  branch  of  that  family,  with  its  traditions,  its  bigotry  and 
its  sure  reactions,  would  never  be  permanently  accepted  by  the 
French,  on  whom  it  was  forced  by  conquerors.  All  this  >  was 
urged  in  vain.  The  pacificators  of  the  world  relied  on  tb^r 
baycmets,  on  their  police,  and  on  the  support  which  they  expected 
from  each  other  in  virtue  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  GermaOiy 
required  a  little  management ;  and  the  fathers  of  their  people 
in  that  country  adopted  the  advice  of  old  Guido  da  Montefiobiio 

toBoniiaceVIIL,—  ^, 

* 
*  Lunga  promessa  con  V  attender  corto 

Trionfar  ci  fsrk  nell'  alto  seggio ; ' 

and  they  acted  accordingly.  Constitutions  and  free  goveea- 
menta  were  lavishly  promised ;  but  when  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises  was  claimed,  the  sovereigns  met  their  subjects  with  an 
altered  countenance.  At  one  time  popular  claims  were  parri^ 
with  the  dexterity  of  low  attomies  and  the  coolness  of  swindled ; 
at  another,  put  down  with  the  fierceness  of  banditti.  An  as- 
sembly of  despots  at  Frankfort  reduced  the  weak  sovereigns^  ef 
Germany  to  the  condition  of  vassals;  and  the  detestable  tn- 
bunals  of  Mayence  proved  themselves  the  worthy  successors 
of  the  imperial  torturers  of  Batisbon. 

As  often  as  those,  who  had  foreseen  and  foretold  the  conse- 
quences of  this  conduct,  have  reminded  its  advocates  of  their  blind- 
ness, the  latter  have  deemed  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that 
Europe  has  enjoyed  four  and  thirty  years  of  peace.  ^  Peace  has 
'  lasted  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years.'  We  may  be  allowed  to 
ask,  what  are  the  signs  and  iruits  of  peace  ?.  Has  it  been  peaoe  in 
France,  where,  since  1814,  the  country  has  witnessed  only  a  suo- 
cessbn  of  revolutions —  the  flight  of  Louis  XYIIL,  his  second 
restoration  by  foreign  powers,  me  dethronement  of  his  successor, 
the  expulsion  of  his  line,  the  transfer  of  ihe  crown  to  an  elected 
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ifHM^,  tke  &I1  of  tkat  dyiMwfy,  and  the  prodamation  of  a 
repttUie  P  Hn  it  been  peace  in  Spain,  where,  in  spite  of  die 
iBffoeiom  prooeedBngs  of  FerdinazMX  YII.,  a  wild  democratic 
ceoetitotion  had  to  be  orerthrown  by  that  very  French  nation, 
which,  when  meet  unable  to  nMuntain  its  own  fieedom,  allowed 
itMlf  to  be  flMde  the  oppressor  ^  that  (^  others  —  and  where, 
after  aH,  the  order  of  sucoesnon  to  the  throne  has  been  changedt 
and  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  at  least  what  is  meant  to  be 
Mich,  established  ?  Has  it  been  peace  in  the  Netheriands,  where 
HoUaad  and  Belgium  have  been  separated?  —  in  Poland,  where 
the  last  vestiges  of  its  nationality  haye  been  drowned  in  the 
blood  of  her  diildren? — in  Italy,  where  their  attempted  revolu- 
tions have  outnumbered  their  years  of  peace,  and  where  for 
every  boasted  month  of  peace  tiiere  has  been  more,  far  more, 
Aan  one  illustrious  victim  ? 

In  tiie  mean  time  what  was  done  or  doing  from  one  end  of 
the  Continent  to  the  other,  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  rf  the  people?  Were  they  won  over  to  loyalty  by 
tiie  blessings  of  paternal  governments  ?  Were  they  less  taxed  ? 
Were  armies  less  numerous,  or  the  police  less  active?  Was  the 
proas  more  free,  and  men  of  letters  and  liberal  opinions  more 
oicouraged,  or  even  more  safe  from  persecution,  than  before  ? 
Were  judges  made  indep^ident  ?  Was  education,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  forwarded,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to 
■ecure  to  future  generations  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 

These  are  questicms  to  which  the  present  state  of  Europe  is 
an  all  suflk^ient  answer.     In  too  many  places  the  benefits  or 
peace  have  not  got  beyond  the  mere  absence  of  dangers  froxsk 
widMmt,  by  fire  and  sword  and  hostile  armies.     Yet  surely  the* 
name  of  peace  would  not  be  so  blessed  were  its  natural  fruits 
negations  only.     And,  when  nations  were  said  to  be  emanci^ 
pated,  something  more  than  a  feeling  of  national  independence 
should  have  manned  the  difierence  in  their  conditions  under  tfae^ 
two  svstems, — honourably  distinguishing  their  condition,  such  a& 
it  had  become  under  their  new  or  native  princes,  from  what  it 
had  been  under  the  French.     Unhappily,  in  some  cases,  there 
was  not  even  the  pride  of  national  independence  to  fall  back  on. 
Those  who  originated  these  evils  by  their  political  arrange- 
ments, have  not  the  virtue  to  confess  their  error :  *  it  is,  forsooth, 

*  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe  whi0h  is  to  blame,  not  they : 

*  Europe  ought  to  have  been  loyal,  peaceful,  happy,  and  satisfied ; 

*  if  she  is  not,  it  is  her  own  fault'  That  there  have  been  great 
faults  somewhere,  either  mismanagement  or  misconduct,  is  now 
self-evident.  And,  in  this  alternative,  we  always  prefer,  with 
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iH  f^e  Rev^  in  LoMhar^y.  JVff^f 

Bnrk^,  to^tt«surtie1n  fovour  oPtite'peopIs  agAl^Etb^ir  ^(ritrfn--' 

menta;  t4te  one  is  diang«d  bo  much  more  eaally  thail  the  i>^ito.' 

Ih  the  presBnt  in^rtance,  it  is  true  that  even  tbo^  whc  had-name 

knowledge  of  thefeelingB  of  discontent  prevftUingon'  theOon" 

tinent,  have  been' surprised  at  its  extent  and  intenHity.     They 

ing  not  only  that  Praaoe  and  Pniaw*, 

Qerman  States  and  Italy,  were  in  a 

bat  Vienna  itself  had  determined  on' 

be  model  of  oppreesive  and  tyrannical 

t  surely  for  want  of  {»«oautiAn8  that 

ki  were  obliged  to  fly  from  thecRpital 

bad  governed  without  control  for  bo 

^ver  modified,  or  held  out  the  sUgfateet 

r  modify,  their  system  under  any  <nr- 

consequence ;  and  tmet  that  gorera- 

e  may  profit  by  the  example     ^e 

freight  of  public  indignation  descended  on  that  system  and  it 

was  annihilated  without  a  simple. 

The  effect  of  Such  portentous  news  on  Italy  would  always 
have  been  great  Upon  this  occasion  it  was  prodigious, —  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  nationality  lately  awakened  by  tho  Pope,  as  well 
as  to  the  state  of  irritation  which  the  conduct  of  the  AmtrianB 
in  Lombardy  had  excited  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  The  ItalianA 
had  two  great  sources  of  diasatislaction ;  either  of  which  has 
been,  ere  this,  aa  it  ought  to  be,  a  cause  in  Hsetf  of  mighty 
political  revolutions:  foreign  usurpation,  and  bad  government. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  small  part  of  Italy  was  under  the  direct 
away  of  Austria:  but  it  was  by  Anstrian  power  that  the  other 
Itahan  governments  were  directed  and  upheld — and  were  known 
and  felt  to  be  bo.     *  In  1816  the  king  of  Naples  was  prohibited, 

*  by  engagement,  from  conceding  a  constitution  to  his  subjects. 

*  Austria  has  extracted  a  treaty  to  the  same  effect  from  the  king 

*  of  Sardinia,  and  from  every  prince  in  Italy The  sore 

*  instinct  of  despotism  instructs  the  Austrians  that  were  there  a 
'  square  mile  south  of  the  Alps,  clearly  independent  and  con- 
'  stitutionfdised,  Lombardy  is  gone.  The  Neapolitans  having 
'  nevertheless  set  up  a  constitution  in  1820,  Austria  immediately 
'  suppressed  it  by  force  of  arms.  Ag^n  Austria  interfered  in 
<  162],  in  Piedmont.  In  1831,  and  again  in  1832,  with  -the 
'  same  object  and  the  same  result,  she  bore  down  upon  the 
'  Papal  States :  Italy  is  thus  in  effect  nothing  better  than  a 

*  Cisalpine  Austria.     Its  ordinary  policy  is  Austrian He 

*  native  governments  are  everywhere  enslaved  and  trammelled 

*  by  Austrian  ^ents. ....  It  is  Austria  which  makes  out  the 
'  catali^ue  of  proscriptions,  when  what  she  calls  order  ia  re- 


"^  i>^r  at9i,U)fh'  a^A  claiina.  tlie.  cuato^y  of  tjieir  victioM  m  h^r 
^>duiigcm»«''^(£<f«  -&«;.  It.  376,)  So  much  &r  foreign  doioit 
iiatioD.  Afl  to  bftd  goveypmenta^-^— the  badoeiss  Qf  thoae  of  }t«ly 
wad  so  notoriottSf  th«;t  we  have  no  Qocaaiooy^e  belieyo,  t9  a4n 
•dace. a  word  of  proof.  In  aome  parta  of  Italy,  tbe.  govemmmt^ 
were  woxbo  tlutn  in  others:  but  they. were  all  bad,;  and,  aa  wo 
^baetrved  on  a  fonner  occaaiopi  ^  on  the  whole  it  may  be  tandy 
1  atated.  that  there  is  no  comer  of  Italy  which  is  not  quadified  fc^ 
^  a  much  better  government  than  it  e]]|)oy8.'»*(Ib.  38&)  The 
Papal  government  had,  in  those  timea, '  raiaed  itself  to  the  b^ 
'*  eminesice  c^  being,  decidedly  the  worat  and  weakeat  o^  all  the 
^  other  govemmenta  in  Italy,  the  least  dispoaed  to  aatiafy  tbo 
^  reaaonable  requeata  of  ita  aubjecta  when  preferred  aa  humble 

*  auitora,  the  least  able  to  resist  their  just  demanda  when  inaiated 
^  Of  by  anna.'— (lb.  378.)  It  ia  to  the  bad  fwth  of  the.  JU*e, 
as  nmch  aa  to  the  honesty  of  the  present  Pope,  that  Italy  owea 
the  first  prospect  of  regeneration,  on  which  she  can  rely. 

The  Ajuatrian  invaaion  of  ^e  Papal  Statea  m  1831  W9fi'  all 
but  causing  at  the  time  a  general  war;  indeed,  it  was  prevented 
<inly  by  the  great  powers — ^  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Pruaaia,  and  i^iasia — changing  into  an  European  intervention 
the  intervention  which  Auatria  had  undertaken  by  hi^:aelf  and 
for  her  own  objeeta.  The  five  powers,  after  the  uaual  amount 
of  protocols  and  conferencea,  addressed,  in  May  1831,  a  note  to 
the  Pontifical  government;  which,  ^  although  indefinite,  as  might 
^  be  expected,  and  imperfect  in  ita  termsi,  nevertheleaa,  on  aome 
^  pointa  waa  aufficiently  dear.  It  demanded  the  creation  of  a 
f  eenttal  board,  charged  with  the  revision  of  all  the  branchee  of 
^  ^ministration,  to  act  ae  a  council  of  state  and  consbt  of  the 
^  float  distingoiahed  citizens.  It  required  also  that  a  provincial 
^  and  communal  council  ahould  be  eatablished  upon  the  principle 

*  of  popular  representation ;  that  a  new  civil  and  criminal  legia* 

*  lation  ahould'  be  introduced,  more  simple  and  in  some  con* 

*  formity  with  the  knowledge  of  liie  age.  Lastly,  the  aecular* 
^  iaation  of  employments ;  in  other  word%  that  laymen  ahould 

*  not  be  altogether  excluded  by  law  from  all  affaira  of  the 
^  leaat  importance.' — (lb.  379.)  His  Holineas  promised  to  fol- 
low thia  good  advice ;  but,  emboldened  by  the  connivance  and 
countenance  of  Austria,  he  so  completely  forgot  hia  promiaea, 
that  he  would  appear  to  have  absolved  himself  from  the  per- 
formance of  every  one  of  them.  We  have  no  apace  to  enter 
into  particulars :  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  assuring  our 
readers  that  the  government  of  Gregory  XYL  became  worse 
than  that  of  any  of  hia  predecesaora,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
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ftu  of  AnBtriui  bayonets  ud  Freaoh  acqiticsGeDoe  k<^  tbe 
mbjeote  of  the  Pc^  fiom  attwi^itiiig  to  dethiDne  »  flovereign 
jwieat,  in  whom  the;  mw  bo  ligM  of  eilber  honntj  or  religion. 
To  Pius  IX.)  hta  eucoessor,  tli«  praise  csiuM>fc  be  deu^  of 
b«ag  aa  upriebt  and  jivt  man,  ss  well  aa  a  {was  and  eiacem 
GhmtiaB.  Hebad  iritaeeaed  and,  a»  far  aa  he  could,  had  «1Ib- 
vtUed,  befcreihifi  elfivation  to  the  throne,  the  oppreati^n  whiob 
oniBbol  the  Pbpitl  at^tes ;  and  he  waa  atrarc  that  a  deep  ahboiH 
jMnodiof!  tbebMd  of  the  chutch,  not  only  In  his  tenporal.  bnt 
mihifi  Bpiiituai  capacity,  was  aesunuig  a  more  detemuaed  tkAi 
nuter  evdry  di^. .  He  oould  not  oonoeal  from  binaelf  that  tha 
oawe.of  all  thta  was  piindptdly  the  politioal  fwthleoBatwa 
wkich  wQ'baiw  juet  described;  and  he  at  onee  iiaeolVed  to  act 
lionestly,  ae  iDthenr  oi^t  to  hare  done  before  him.  AebOT^mg^ 
-•Dtbi  g;reat  prudentio,  with  great  caatioa>  and  with  groat  ajMai 
ness  ^ipuipaae^  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  edggMtuttW 
side  to  hia  predeoesaor  by  the  five  povreu  iu  iiuy  rlsaL^iaatl  to 
oldaff.  Uie.tiRTByir  he  could  not  clear  lus  prede(tea>ot>  :fnwa  iAtti 
«h«rgei  I  but  teo  tveill  prove*,  of  having  irilfi^y  brokwB^  &6tk  .witb 
&&  pAOple. ,  Xbt  present  Pope  dul  neither  BMreinorltas.  .ilHet 
q«itt«rdftoevvba-blafneaBaraBb  innovator,  a  n^mlmfonn^iVii) 
£i«hiaadr  and  sA  fticth,  nor  the  extEavagaat:pr^«eB>nlrf(^itihtntt 
besb  Ibviahed  *r  hdm  as  having  been  of  himaelf  th0<  rf^tnevaton 
4itd:liberbt«rof.IiaIy:  he  is  a  ^un  honest  tmdHtwbbmeet-^rorr 
iMtbljfididttot  flee  the  oonaequencea  of  hid  tioii£U|yl  bivi£  hsitHdy 
WJli;to.bimMlf  *<fiat  justitifi  ruat  Cfclum.V  '  •  <.  ■'■  .m<:  I'lu- 
V 1 33ibrs  !*«  Italisns  In  this  country' who  .hadi  aoiOpfff^Uiat^ 
ofi eapbenii^ in  1631,  adeUberste  opiniiiMKiti  tbd'cc^i^equienbaar 
liJ(9ly'i4>  fltiHifrooi  the  esBoution  of  the' refoitas  teconuneadtit' 
ipifbo:*Dtfl  aC  Uay.  '  Their  opinion  waa*  ^t  by.  jdijuogaiir^A 
racoftuMndatioo:  Attotria  dtJMr  was  bUnd  orimeatit.tO'piunm 
udiu^lA  jmfi.t&Sarwi  Hue  of  polioy>  frcMa  irbaAiwe  bad 
ml^artwiputjaneawtAuigeld.  ^seeit  wasieasy  toi£aK«Rt4t  (h»tt 
stu^iiiiDproKateMtaatBoriae  could  not  fait  toipnduoft  a  wmitt 
Ad«t4^«Sei)ttoa  the  rest  (^  Italy.  Auitria,  pnheripjuii^lkdb 
liull  tineTia-DeDtomag  whatever' doubt  Italian  ^Utictans_intgh& 
bo  fooling  en  ^e  oe«ree  of  her  future  poUoy.     ^e  uded  tati 
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fiib  ddMEtkm-  <tf*'tt)eir  eabjects'  and-thut  ^f  tbtthtn^ghbour^ 
should  come  -lo'  be  oMusiderHl  side  by  ^MeL  ^ustriat  put  heivdU^ 
as'^' okl^  at  tlie  head  of  the  ffft$,t«Mi2^  feotioii'  i^biob  iTouk^ 
Itear  tt  ho  chAnge';  and  wiiidi  wacr-as  veadymoi^,  ksm  foriaer 
titnesy  t<y«tir*up  aU  passions,  kybold  ttf  alliitBtriimeiits^  and  ffo 
all  letigtb^at  whatever  risk  to  their  tywn-hoflour-^r  the^|rab£a 
good.  !{lie  imbecile  and  cruel  Bourbon*  who  atill'  enits  oh  the 
throne  of  M-^les — the  Duke  of  Modeno,  SVtam^  Ti,  the  woHfcjr 
4(m  of  Ffsncis  I V^*,  -«and  tiie  libeitine  araok4n«Inedl  Dnke^ofi 
Panna,' tooh  ihe  Atistrian  side*  From  that  moment,  and  for  ibtf 
finrt;  ittne  after  some  hundred  yeaiSy  thef4  was  in  Italy^  not 
only  a  nalMAi  ^yppressed  on  the  one  side  and  her  foreign  opiinW' 
4otB  to  the  other,  but  there  were  princes  on  the  nde  of  the 
naition^  It  was  a  gigantic  stride  towards*  the  deliireratioe  of 
Italy,  and  the  country  is  indebted  to  Pius  IX.  for  it  Ha  i* 
was  who  broke  up  the  petty  holy  alliance  of  Itafian  sixers. "-  • 
K^  part  of  the  Italian  people  was  more  keenly  alive  to  ^tfae 
Aflbnnce  between  a  national  and  improving  govenunent  aad'a^ 
ibw^^pocSooppreesion,  than  die  Lombards  imd  the  inhabitan^la 
^  ihe  other  •'proTsoees  immediately  subject  to  Austria.  iWhiUo 
di^^tbeilMelves  were  left  tmder  the  harrow,  under  the  gattin^ 
and  Iniukitt^  rale  of  the  steady  and  unswerving  Viennese  Imfeam^ 
^irctejfr,"ttoyihad  ^now  only  to  look  over  their  Dorder^^^^-and-  tha^ 
woqld  see  the  suligeots  of  the  Pope,  of  the  King^  of  Ssnrdima^  iw^ 
wF  ihe'Ghraad  Duke  of  Tuscany,  governed  by  Itahane  «ind>rapidly' 
advancing  their  political  oon<Ution.  It  dots  not  toitowfaeiawwi 
Ite  Papn^^tatas  had  been  worse  governed  befiore  than  LombaMy 
and  Vtnioe,  thikt  Lombardy  and  Venice  weite  govenwd'^weHi' 
They  who  fek  where  the  shoe  pinched  were  of  a  totally  dMhMd 
<||kuon ;  and  we  hope'  our  readers  will  agree  whik  us  in  thinkhigr 
tint  ftmr  or  five  millions  of  dissatisied  people^are  mereJikeiy  te 
be  correct  in  the-  appreciation  of  a  government  whiob  tliM' 
have  delseled  for  years  and  aganist  which  tbey  faarre  rspeotefiN* 
iSseM^  than  e«ir  travelitnp'  gentry ;  who>  withomt  kQowiag  mudlt 
of  the  language^  very  little  of  the  mannere  and  feelings^  uirik 
notUng  at  all  of  the  parodual,  mmncipaU  and  cfustoftsury  lawa 

.  ^  It  was  of  bim  that  we  bsd  occasion  to  jBpesk  many  j/^wn  s^P  ^ 
tbe  foUowii^  tem^ :  — '  The  secret  strings  of  the  Anstrian  police  am 
'  in  the  management  of  the  false  and  ferocious  Duke  of  Modena  . . «  • 
*  who  has  declared  by  proclamation  that  in  cases  of  treason  legal  evi- 
<  dence  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  for  conviction. ...  He  is  a 
'perfect  specimen  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  15th  century.'  (£iL 
^ev.  vol  iv.  p.  376.  and  887.)  Tlioee,  who  have  had  tiie  misfbrtune 
to  know  both,  say,  that  the  father  was  in  every  respect  better  than 
theson. 
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of  a oomitiy,  ofibr  thenuelTeB,  neveitlieleflSy msfwdnueeBea  the 
jnerito  of  its  ijutkutiooB  and  its  admmifetrtitiTe  kystem. 

There  is  no  nation  ttiore  diiposed  thao  oarselrea  to  treat  with 
eontempt  the  opiaiona  that  fcmgnera  yeotune  to  express  on  imr 
gOTenuaeataDd  aocial  poliof:  while  there  is  none  mote  disposed 
to  pass  jttdgtncait  on  those  of  foreign  states.  A  foreigner  paying 
iis  a  %ii^  y^  <uid  judging  only  from  appeaiaaoesy  mightifaave 
been  ucmied  to  thmk  that  Great  Brftein  was  wantonly  and 
'wiUnUv  xSskinff  her  hi^ppiness  and  liberti€to  by  the  Beform  B^;. 
or  ptttUBgiher  landed  as  well  as  eommenaal  iaieiests  iianeedk8» 
jeopardy,  w4ien  she  repealed  her  com  laws,  threw  opsn  her  pcorts,^ 
aiad  with  all  the  seal  of  a  recent  ccmTert  denounced  oestriotion» 
upon  trade.  Where  abroad  could  we  hope  to  finda  person  ootn- 
petent  to  sit  in  iodgment  npon  the  actual  state  of  Ireland--^n  the- 
d^^  to  -whioh  the  present  generation  is  iespons%le  for  it — xm 
'the  nature  of  the  evil  and  the  nature  of  the  cure?  -1^  von 
Raunniv  ilid  not  find  a  few  days  in  Dublin  snffieient  for  ike  pa^- 
'pose;  The' opinions  that  we  hear  daily  repeated  by  our  tonnets^ 
todohiflg  the  exnell^iee  of  the  Austrian  govetnintnt  in  Italy, 
carry  theiAoneweiglrt  as  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner  speskiagdr 
^jBn^and,  her  gervenunent,  and  her  domestic  pcftities. 

To  vnkethe  grievances  of  the  Lombards  known,  wA'Cannottdo^ 

belter  thitn  tOMuhte  a  part  ef  their  r^3ent  inanifeeto  to  the  £tif^ 

pean  nations  alter  tiie  expulsion  of  ihe  Austrians  feAmiMihiri^ 

'  ^^  Tbe  Austrian  gevemment  levied  inunoderMe  tacseaoo  our 

^pxicpertT,  on  our  persons,  and  on  neoessany  actides;  it  .ex-- 

^•torted  noai  ns  the  mettns  by  which  adone  it  was  sa^Ted  itota 

'that  nbankruptcy,  to  the  farmk  of  whi<di  it  was  broughtiby 

'its  bad  and  dishonestly  administered   financial    system i  it 

1^  forced  INI  us  shoab  of  foreigners,  arowed  funotioaaries/ ^id 

^  aecitt  tpies^  eating  our  bread,.admiuistering  our  affsin^  judgu^ 

*'eur  ri^its^  witwut   knowing  either  our  lai^fl^  on '  oivr 

'ensftams^^  < it  imposed  on  us  fotei^  laws,  inextrioable  (tMi 

'^  tbeipr  itinltipIioity>  and  an  intricate  endless  sysfetn  o^  fdropeell^ 

j^ing  iaitcrinnnd  cases,  in  Which  there  was  aetbtng  eiUier 

^  true  or  solemn,  eiroqyt  thof  prison  and  the  pillory^  ibeietocii- 

^tiendrluidtUe  gaUi^ws;  it  spread  idncld  ns  ^enHiariiigrn^rof 

:^cinril  ^and  fecdeSasiical^  mjlitafy  aald  jiidipial  negiIiM^an$^a^ 

7^/"        .■  J.       ,     .;        ,  I  1  ,  '  '  ,  i  '  '  ^  I. 

i.     .        ■  r*^^ U — Jt  .  A '       ■      -    ^  '  ^  ■ ...     1.1  I    /..tt     I.I    I       |-^    I  il  t 

/•' Count' ^fiir^ff,  fdi*  many  rws  Governor  of'Ldriibarfty,  A'^H^ifer 

taUi);'at'A'(^Q  br'fli^W  s^c^dlieiit-of^tistriini  litiffidHys:  wns'^^e 

tAhM'  in  fleqtieiit  iBrth  by  hfs  laacaronic  miitta^  ^  %h}cb  ^  was 

ek^tiffi^lf  ^.»  •' W«r/5kiii'  lyife  lod^aMotfie  t^«ik«ifqfaitt  prcbsntQr 

iihiUrii!haw9Br<Jf  Avrtriani^    Srite^fampowaiMtoiiaAnB/tte 
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'^Qonraigiiig  to  YieaiiA^  wliioh  mlooe  engvcesed  the  hkmm^Ij  of 
'  thought^  dT  will,  aod  of  judgment ;  it  rocbade  the  devvlopmeiKt 
^  of  our  comBiecce  mkI  oar  indiKtrj,  to  fitvouv  thci  interests  of 
^«tlMr  provinces  and  of  govermsent  manufiEMSlnres  f^  the  0peci»* 
<  kitions  of  Viennese  oligiuccfas ;  it  sobmitled  ontmnaiei]^  inetir 
f  tntioDB^  the  boast  of  our  country  and  the  poroof  of.national  good 
^  lense^  tO'  a  petty,  hftTasaing  control,  ooneetired  &r  fiadd  pun^ 

*  posee,  and  tending  ontjr  to  fetter  us ;  it  eMlaved  mligidn,  and 
'  «0ed  her  as  the  instrument  of  its  ignoble  fears;  ife  depiived 
^  erreD  p«bIio  beneyolenoe  of  its  &ee  cou»e,  maldngiit  sul^$eot  ^to 

*  adminigtrative  interference,  and  tnniing  it  into  *an  iongine  of 

*  gowmment  It  iras  tSux  endless  difficulties,  land,  cnlj  a£te 
^'having  recourse  to  the  lowest  precaiitaonei  tfatt  pxiyate  in* 
'  dividuals  were  permitted  to  help  the  puUic  wants,  SAd  preserre 
^  from  contagion  and  eorruptaon  the  poor  abandoned  to  tbeoi- 
^aeWes  in  the  stDeets,  in  their  hovels,  or  in  prison.  It  iseiatd 
^^e  tiroperty  of  nunors,  by  foreing  suardiana  to  iilvtat  it  jki 

'<  jpubhc  securities,  which  were  to  be  dealt  with  airbitirdHly  and 

A  faft5l8terioasly  by  eecret  agents  of  the  garerimients  .it  eul^[)eetecl 

^^'iftiefKbendarteto  the  most  vexatiaasreeteuiita<)  itpetsecuiled 

^  native  knowledge ;  it  raised  the  most  ridiouknis  d^^tions^anid 

•^itfaeuiBOit  odiow  difficulties,  against  prindogiior-iaipoitting 

^'prihted  foreign  books;  it  persecuted  and  entmpped  dur  most 

^  oistiaguislKd  inen,  and  raised  to  honour  diividb^ 

^it  ^stematised  the  sale  of  oottseienoe»  aod  oxnamaed  aniarmy 

^of  tlpiea^  it  encouraged  secret  infbrms^fctons,  and  madeiauqMO^ 

iftfab  mdvof  its  proe^dbga;  it  gsrve  the  polieo^iiitt  x)6Wen  over 

^  liberty,  life,  and  prdperiy ;  and  threw  the-  patriot  iiitQtlhejsaxne 

i' prison  with  the  M^et  and  the  assassin*'  ..::    1   >t         * 

Anation  ^Ueh  caB  prefer  such  a  bill  off  inffictment  against « 

Sivenunent  'has,  surely,  abundant  reason  to  got  ridof  it;*  and 
erecaa  bono  doubt,  but  that  the  mOlionaof/AnhaUla&tsneho 
'bear  witfiesstO'the-trath  of  these  chaiges,  and  are  putting>e9evy- 
HU&jpf^j^  peril  \n  support  of  •them,  are  worthy  »of<  belief  s^^of 
aifew  witnesses  iw  cbarsoten.    Among  Wngiidtmea^  those  jnoSt 
-eapsMo  of  ftirmiag  an  opsmon  are  not  backward  'ja'-eomingr^r^ 
•waitl  ia  |iwtifieatio«  of  the  Ijombards.    /Wie  find!  .tba  ifofiowin^ 
'iestiaMiay  m«pimphlet  wUch  basjost  i)eachdiuSii^ 
those  enumerated  at  the  head  of  our  article.     The  writer  is  Mr* 
.^yfrjj^r^a  g^Ufmaa  who  hap  lived  twenty,  years  jn  Ital^,  And 
-Wv^vby.c?(J^tion,,^7  birth,  and  by  social  positigp,  is  w^ncp^tly 
cMtitkd  ta^tteamgfh^^  It  i«,  kcteed,  the  ^l))oivV)ff  ftbs^iss, 
/*  laithieoMe  pD^ife*  !•  say^  that  lAmkBtApyHm  weU  igov^m^  ibf 
t^iAmttiite  'i Wiwt4«90ida*lfaoite  peMonsisBy Ao  ^beisqgf^^ 
'  the  same  way,  by  the  brutal  force  of  foitign«iilitaB;^^tdiispdki8HiP 
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*  Austria  might,  indeed,  withotit  difficulty  li>A-e  gorerned  liom- 
'  bardy  well.     The  ILombardB  are  a  remarkably  peaoe&hle,  weJl- 

*  conducted  people,  aud  of  an  easy  disposition.  But  they  were 
'  ruled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Civil  rights  they  had  none  7 
'  and  every  man  h^  his  peracntol  liberty  loid  his  properly  at 
'  the  discretioD  of  an  inqniaitonal  poHtl(»l  police^  mid  sulwer- 

*  vieot  ot  corrupt  magistrateB.  Even  the  amuscaaentS'and  daily 
'  'habits  of  the  ftalinus  wore  subject  to  a  strict'  and  pedantio 
'discipline^     But  k  w-  not  neeeeaary  to  dirairon'epcoifio  gcle-' 

*  vances.  Are  the  Italian  feelings  of  nattosaMty  entitled  lonv- 
'respwst?  Trae,  the  Italians  have  never,  hi  noders  times, 
'been  united  into  one  state.  But  what  thenP  Is  oonmiaiklty^ 
'of  langnaee  and  literature  nothing?  Is  comnnraky  of:1ira-> 
'^ions  acta  history  nothing  ?  And  is  commoBity  of  roto-aoi 
'trond  of  uaionP  The  ItaJions  feel  as  one  nation  {'and  theift 
'4U«  'ftiw  Boglishnien  who  do  not  sympathiaa  with  thBin,iaiid< 
'leor^alty  ddsire  their  deliverance  by  ihsh  own  -aiam:  iframl 
'itliei*  foreiga  mB«tei«.'    (Pp.  21,22.)  ■  ./.h 

"The  firsc  public  Bymptotns  of  the  unmimoos  fetlxags^afidw 
liontbards,  subsequent  to  the  declared  diviaioa^af'lhe  ndcKdiof 
Italy  into  thoDe'  who  were  for  and  those  who  were  i^naetin^noyfl-' 
meiit,'  openly  appaired  on  the  new  Archbiriiop  of'  MiUs'  dAkin^ 
mttteUiPMi  of  htk  see  at  the  begiBniug  of  Septanbtt,  1847.  Ujioni 
Otis  ocieasion  the  amcd  polioe  were  let  loose  on' thc'[tcople,i<nlD- 
had ^ven  no  other  ;»woeation  thsn  by  shi^gihyiians sn  ^prmsei 
df'Pini-IiX.  Thae  the  population  of' die  iLenibard  and'thti 
YetidtiBn' pfoviooes  was  uneaE^  and  diewtisfled  <to]dd,iof  eoliiBe>. 
bei^  sBoretl  The  stndents  at  the  Uaivetsitieaiof :  botli  Basiai 
«ti  Padoa  hod  beeonie  partiQularobjeetsriof  dislika-to/the  Ana-i 
trial}  officem^  who  attacks  and  miuderad  >them  ib  a  dowardly 
nutnnen  Mciuiwh^  the  nuth<]ntfie3'a£r«>t«rT'des(iription'ad>^ 
dteaMd  ^>etitions4o  the'^ovenmeot]  brntaMimhiovtrygoteb^: 
BHDi'lMtt  'thatof:At]3lnMwaiil(l'bMW'ltid£to^oKly  wanntigj. 
On  tfae'comnn^r'jt  looodimed  .tO''irtitate'as.weUa»-.iDjur8,  and> 
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The  untmimoua  ieeling  of  the  Milftsese  was  eoon  exhibited  in 
a  more  alaiming  form.  In  order  to  injore  ihe  revenue,  lottery 
tioketa  were  no  longer  bought,  and  smoking  waa  giTon  up. 
From  the  reaolution^to  abatoin  for  a  time  from  this  offensive 
babit  the  most  deplorable  conBequonces  ensued.  In  detailii^ 
these  events  we  aboil  follow  the  account  drawn  up  by  M.  d'Ana-- 
gjio:  knowing  bim.to  be  a  tnthful,  upri^t,  and  bonourat^ 
man,  nttedy  incapable  of  siting,  not  only  what  be  does  not- 
beHeve,  but  wbat  be  has  not  good  ground  for  believing  to  be 
sttiotly  eovrect  in  every  particular.' 

On  tbe  3d  of  January,  1848,  no  one^asto  be  seen  emokiag' 
in  the  stueets,  except  cntber  a  few  persons  who  were  not  aware- 
<^  the  detenmnation  taken,  or  the  pc^oe.  The  smokers  were 
Uased.  Towards  ersning  the  soldiers  began  to  uDOilt  and  iU- 
noe  the  mob.  The  mayor  of  Milan,  Casati,  who  had  fillod  tlie- 
dffioefor  seinond  years  — and  this  [ovves  that  be  wM  any  thing' 
bol^B  idaa^roW'  revdntionist,  <»■  tbe  govemnKot  ^reuld  no£ 
have  allowed  Mm  to  have- occupied  so  lone  mwtuation  of  tint' 
wfltionce  amd  h(aunit  —  remonstrated  with  tbe  soldiecs  on  their 
VioktD6a;  vrfaereupOD,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  tbe^  satellUed 
of  goyOFDiBBnt  aotuslly  arrested  him,  and  toc^  him  .prisoner  td 
t^  l>irection  of  Fottoe.  The  corporation  repMred  thither  in  Oi 
bodyito  pretest  against  the  oonduot  of  the  soldiery  aad  tbei 
artest  of  tbeic  mayo:,  who  was  then  set  at  libeirty.  r.  Casati 
is  now  I  at  tbe  ibesd  «f  tbe  proviaicnal  goremmeat  of  .Loturrl 
baiid^.  :  Keiwaa.fcrother  to  the  Countess  Con&lonieid'wbo'died> 
o£«ibrekenilNert'at-ibe  eoodeoination  of  her  huBbaodand  thd 
bmtAl  tireatnent  whioh  she  herself  reeeiTfid  iaxa  the- late  Sinw 
pemir  of  Aivtiia,  on  the  oocaaion  of  her  throwing  hdrseU*  sit  his 
i«et:t»  beg  fbrmcrty.  On  the  3d,  not  onl^  was  a  report) 
^neadospioi^tbe  seldims-  that  a  cowpdraCnr  ta  mkirder.  thenti 
tedifaeon.  disoarotdiltufi  a  ponnled  hwdUlI  waa  dhniMad  io, 
adttionj'  of  «  kind  caloalated  to  nHue  iSkAe  wotfst  rpaBsieBfci 
Our  £«adar»  are  «wara<  of  ibe  seTeritT-  of  Austria*'  as  .df  aO 
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despots^  against  mnlioensed  printing :  tbe  yeryi  faet>  therefore^ 
of  the  police  of  Milan  never  having  even  attempted  to  trace  the 
printing' of  this  doeument,  in  order  to  enforce  l^e  law^  is  of  itftelf 
0itffioient  endenee  of  its  origin.  To  encouragetike  vi^nr  of  <tbe 
troopSsSix  agaiswei«distributad  to  each  soldier,  4md«iii^^ 
aUoiranee  dfhsacsudij.  In  thero  circiimstainoed^  under  the  double 
azoitemioni  of  supposed  wroi^  and  injuries^  and' of  cigars  and 
Imnldy^  the  soUiers  were  permitted  to  go  nboot  in  parties  of 
thirty  or  forty,  without  officers,  insulting  and  annoying  th^ 
peaoefiil  citizens.  Towards  evening  these  Ucensed  bandits  dreur 
ihoir  swords)  and  fell  indiscriminately  on  ^6&  unarmed  inbo!^ 
bkanta  who  dumocd  to  come  in  their  way*  In  this  xna»ier  they 
nimhlsred  sixtynone  persons,  «-*8ix  of  whom  were  under  eighteen 
7^18'  of  age,  five  more  than  sixty,  and  one  (a  eouneiUor  in  tbe 
Gwnt  of  Appeal,  and  a  paalicular  rapporter  of  the  patenud 
toorremment  of  Au^ria)  seventy^^four  years  old;  fi^jNtWo 
pevsdns  0eoeii«ed  a  hundred  and  thirteen  serious*  wounds;  In 
lfa&  Jistof  the  wounded  are  reckoned  only  those  who  wese*  tak^^ 
toithe  hospitidsc  of  the  otheis  we  have  no  aocoimt.  A»m\wi^ 
ounen  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  busfaiess,  we*  shott 
irelnte'tbe  eii^umstanees  attending  one  or  twocosesioflslaugUtei; 
A  number  of  persons,  pursued  by  dragoons  on^hoisebacH  toeft 
Mfiige.ia  B^fmUio  lionse^  ^the'Foppa.'  The  dragoons ^  dia»^ 
mounted,  left  their  horses  at  the  door,  and  twroty^Gveiof  tbenk 
dutfvingt'entetod  the  house,  tbr^  put  to  death  eight  peisAns, 
•naniely^  tiie  innkeeper  and  his  son,  one  OaaitSli  aoad  ^hia 
ftin^dftr  Theresa,  seven  years  old;  Swirmer,  n  joteneysum^ 
<FoimyQi  tailor;  De  Loreazi,  a  ragman  ;^  and  Canisianiy  a  porteii 
•Ehey.'dienplundesed,  rammed,  and  committed  aH  die. excesEies 
-tbatia  Ubentious  and  unrestrained  soldiery  werei^Dnnerly  wbnt 
toftrirpetrnte  in*a  fortress  taken  by  storm.  As  the  woriaiieniof 
aicoaebmsdror^of  the  name  of  Sak  weve  leaving  their  factory, 
fortf  <  sddiov  issued  £poui  a  neighbouring  bamd^  ott^dred 
th^i6,(  killed  on^  and  woiinded  twelve*  i:  m  * 

i  Our  TeadeiB  mtist  not  understand  that  because  efficeivWere 
;aiotlat  hand-to  ohec^  tiiis  butchery,  they  were  tfaerefbre  indifU 
Jn^flit'td^hat  was  going  on.  Byno  mamierbf  meads.  Befen 
-tfie^tmassoork  bcd[an j  ordecs  had  bdsn  sent  to  the  hospitfalkto^id- 
ifn^i  Jbedari'for  <  t^o  wdnnded ;  it  preconjtion  not* ' tak^  ;howi|t^ 
out  of  kindness  to  the  Uhaibiiants  who  were  abdit  toibe'dntto 
-pteoed;jlfiNriHrfit&d  it  isii^  £M!t*.wbittfa>  as  d'AKeglio'vaj^propbrly 
^Dbse^oree/  >iouAd;>haiy%  ^be  beGeted^ttelscept{<on;4viclenc^iw|iiidi 

were  wounded  were  taken  to  prison,  where  their  tvouncU  wttt  kft 
undressed.     This  broWilft  -tti^mbt^fifektibn,  of  which  two  at  least 
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»»« tlbiolra  ia  ham  died,  whikt  others  narrowly  eaeaped  with 
their  Ihres*    * 

Of  sU  the  AuiAriaa  anthorities^  not  onewaa  to  be  found  to 
mtpnees  these  discurders.  The  mayor^  Casatii  presented  him^d^, 
luMXimpaaied  by  e»  iar^  number  of  respeotable  iohabitatf|8»  to 
Cdnnt  Fiqudmont  -^tbe  xioUeman>  whb  afbdswazde  fbr  a  Ackt 
time  filled  Rrinee  Mettemich's  place— ^  and  •venumstrated  against 
these  abominalaom.  Fiquehnocit»  who  had  beei^  sent  to  Milaik 
£ram  Vienna  oil  a  speeifd  miseion  to  soothe  the  ItaHdns,  totd  the 
wmfov  that  he  had  only  power  to  propose  arrangemenis/but  no^ 
to  order  them ;  and  the  utmost  tlmt  he  and  the  governor— who 
wasprcaent  at  the  interriew,  and  wqst  —  could  undertake  to  d6 
was  to  go  to  Hadetsky.  They  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  bed^ 
aiber.  wring  given  a  banquet  to  his  officers,^  to  odebrate  iim 
teUieni^  Tietory.  He  replied  to  Fiqueknont  «nd  th^  others^ 
<f  XDfae ' tfgftuvd  troops  caimot  be  restrained;,  if  the  municipal 
^  huthdnnties  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  inhalntantSy  I  wifl. 
Akbep^tiie'  soldiersin  their  barracks  for  ei^  daysl'  Generai 
-TVjabneden  was  the  only  man  of  note  among  the  Austrian 
ttnibositieS'.who  had  the  honesty  to  condemn. -sudi  hifamiss; 
and  11^1  tell' ibe  soldiers  that»  if  they  dion^  thamselveojust^ed 
ftsadUbig'  satiitfaotion  from  the  Milanese^  they  ongh^  to  hate 
gHea  IhcanTBnns  ifirst,  and  then  fought  theaol  £uriy^  and  not 
jHMPta  turned- assassinsL '• 

Iai«fy:6ther  coitetry  it  might  have  been  expected 'that  .th^ 
f(OvetBmeilt  wotild  havo  takeai  measures  to  p^ertat  suck  doettri> 
Tenots^aad  to  protect^  ife  untoned  citiflens  firom  'thd  violetee.Af 
its)ti»|op&  Kot  sof  ifli  Lombaidy.  TheSmperor  wne .n^ada  tb 
ei^  ft  letter  to  the  Vieeroy  of  licnnbardy,  the  pith  of^wfaickad* 
mittediof  nomiatakej;.*^^  I  jberaenve  tliat  there  is  in^the  Ijoriir 
f  bavdo*  Venetian  kingdom 'a  nbtion  inclined  to  upset  the  politicfld 
^^state  of  thei  oonntry.  I  have  done  all  that  was  neeettoary^lortbe 
^himfaiess^andoatis&olioa  of  my  Italian  |Nrovinces«  I  am^ncit 
'  indmed  to  do  more. ...  I  vtly/on  the  known  branvry  and^fideliiy 
^oi^mj  aiany/  Thi»>Was^  io  so  many  words^  api^ving.  what 
llad  happened  *^-  threatening  wonw'  fcr  the  futtu^^'^and  taking 
4ooM[aU-hopet  It^isinotwiseito  pnA  «i  nation  to (extaeaHtieiL 
^^agUAflpenlhatne  a  :diffioull;f  dn  nndsmtamlfB^  how-suooorfo- 

Iy/.aJpottals.tniajr  oo^iimpate^witfa'Sf  ocMierTttinv-pratn&ingMii 
aetohiti[tn^:»£wb-ontwoitey>e3q^laili<thist' ':  •  ^rM't<    sn» 

v^T^ie  |laistriad:pdlic^>io  Ittdiy*  has  ai>q(n»ed  iridiiigiafltfutflfflfap' 
tfiet^/i^>oyto/£uBopo^  >  SelUeo%illArodc^:aiid^ABdry«ier'^tf 
nrlmnfiflftpottan|t|  Tricatk^utrttufikied  and) eohdeiOed  hy 'idioindtt 
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^l^%«blei  'Urn  Bctndi^  wie  are*  happy '  to  sem  «.  secoiiflk  edMoii*  Ikldj 
gubblhed^-^faayo  m>  tlioraiigUy  expose^  ta  public  indign&Ci^dl 
^et  horrom  of  ADatrian  pcuonB  and  tbe  scuMalio^  tbeir  ^vtpei*- 
vi^Ux^ntt^  .tiMA  ^Q  tsould  aoareely  idive  tbcugfat  it  >^os8iUe  thmb 
iherei  wm  apjyjdiixig  left  for  Jmgemikjr  and  emeltj  to  add*  Unt 
tl^  laai  9K>qiWt8  of  this  terrible  instatutioti oflfer'SpecimeASof 
it3  jealcMMjrf  itQimtidei  and  barbarity,  beyond  whut  wad  bStiiet^o 
W^pe^Aodg  mud  of  whicdtwe  ehaUeage  ^e  admirers  of  Au^tite 
1|»,.fliyl  ti|p#!pus4^  the  history  of  any-ofeher  state.  Prodf  in* 
tl^Q.oafleU'  can  seldom  be  got  at:  the  endenos  is  car«filHyi 
4e9tn>yed;  md' would  have  been  so  donbdess  in  the  two  cas^^i 
ifduchr.we  4ms  about  to  cite  as  eyidenoe  of  tho  rest^  but  for  the* 
siiddenqess  of.  the  surprise. , 

.  It  ha$  been  already  mentioned  iliat  tbe  authorities  of  every 
g^rade.bf^  jmned  in  calling  on  the  goi^mment  to  adopt  itiei^ 
^re$  for/aUsiriatiag  the  gnevances  of  whioh  the  popUmioiiSiOf^ 
Lomb^rdj^iri  Yeoiice  complained.  A  gentkman  of  tb^  imti^ 
of  lil^ajimrit  d^wted  from  the  city  of  Bergamo  to  the  Cetf^^t 
Goi^mment  at  Mikn,  had  the  coun^  to  act  as,  in  his  po^tiM,^ 
ii^  hm^  ^xpressljy  directed  him  to  act ;  and  he  most^espeolfiiillyl 
petHioP^  gov^nunent  to  take  these  grievances  ioto  eonaidtot^ 
tjon.  Tjb^.  petitipn  was  utterly  disr^^^ed.  For  that  we  w^i^ 
jHi^^reds  .b¥t  sot  for  a  despatch  by  the  Vioeroy  of  Mil^' 
(Doc*  J3.  1847))  0uch  as  has  been  found  aiMng  tba^  paper^iift 
the  puMJie*  offiofis  at  Milaoa,  after  the  Austmns  had'  been  qm^ 
p^ij^.  ,•  Aito.  giving  the  most  minute  instruotions  to  4be 
govenipr  of  Iiombardy,  Baron  Spaur^  how  Nazfiufs  petitiott^ss 
to  ,bp  4pfi9Medi  ih^  Archduke  conobdes  in  the  foUowtog  wotdftt^ 
*XmiXyg  with  reference  to  Naszari's-oottdoetupon  this  occraionV' 
'  J  thi^  Jt  tiecessary  that  he  be  secretly  sutgqcted  to  severs^ 
^  ^ufweiUu^ce  by  the  polioe»  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  the' 
^Tequiaite  i^deDi  to  the  aulio  couseiUory  BaoEoai  Torresanii^-^Vk' 
^rqlosa.  by  birUiv  f0r  many  years  Director^^jrenesal  of  Polkpe  at- 
MiWi  i  .  » 

,  Nqw  wba^t  can  be  said  of  a  government  which  requiree 
^^ppj^  to  h^  eent  to  it,  especiiSy  charged  to  petition ;  and- 
Tf  bMh,  <KU  Urn  petitions  being  presented^  not  merely  leaves  them 
U9M|ed^  but  submits  the  person  who  has  been  so  entrapped^ 
tOjtfaQ  seveffe  mrwUlance  of  the  police?  Groremmenrts  which 
eg)pl^  myki$  for  such  vile  purposes  have  been  known  and 
exeocate^  beibre;  but  we  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  tiie 
WQoslii  of  the .  government  itself  having  encouraged  its  sabjects: 
to  come  forwiard  by  asking  for  information,  and  then  tandng 
round  iq^  them,  and  treating  them  as  suspected  persons,  ftMr 
having  obeyed  its  calL 
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After  lAio  Mblioatiott  of  iJio  letter  of  the  Empditor  to  the 
Viceoey^t  die  Anstriaii  police  at  Milan  arrested  a  great  tunnber 
of  persQDtf^  banished'  se^reral,  and  obliged  others  to  fly  ihti 
Qomtrjr*  Among  the  latter  was  M.  Ctsare  dortd,  an  finthor 
Wl  knotfRn  over  Italy  by  his  writii^  On  veaohiog;  Ae  Pied-» 
monAcAo  tefritory^  he  piddished  a  short  but  vety  intelrddth!!^ 
aQQOil9iiof  Uieptos^ontiooB.of  whioh  he  had  been  the  <nlgtot'f([M:t 
wiiK9^  years.  He  was  not  aware^  howerer,  of  al  ptmishuieAt  of  sr 
mostoruel  and  perhaps  unique  spedes^  that  the  govetmnei^^haMl 
juBt.  isflieted  nponhim.  AmoDg  the  papers  in  the  offieea'of  thef 
poliae  at  Mikn  has  been  found  a  despatch  by  Domesabi,' dated* 
the;  26th  of  Dec.  1847.  It  also  is  addressed  to  Bdton  Spcmr;  and 
was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  police  at  Yietfniiy  -who'iiAifjr 
i^mowed.  of  ita  eontents^  Torresani  represisnted  tlmt'dtbot^h 
CMtJiiwaS'  undoubtedly  disaflSected,  yet  it  would'  be  iftvpbs^)^ 
to  prove  it ;  and  ithat  the  best  way  of  destroving  hin^  would  ber 
tOipubUsb  in  thQ-AUffemeine  Zeitung  an  artiele'-^<>f  wbt^fh  ^or-S^ 
i)90mi  enclosed  &  dteteh  in  his  letter  <^obicut«lyhintSitg^iaft* 
CilUBit^.wtaa.an  Austrian  vpj,  who  endeavoured  to  dompriRttis^ 
h|$t£^d%.  aad  sell  them  to  Austria.  *  By  this  meaiH*  ends'tfae' 
w(^by  Direolor  of  Police,  'he  will  be  phMediiathd'pi&bry.^ 
lii^^not  only  tbeiright,  it  is  the  soXenm  dnty'iof  la^MtftM  cunied* 
Iqr.i^jgo^iernment  like  diis,  to  do  its  utmost  to  Oi^rthHrfa  iti'  Thbi^ 
WWOtOiai  uaderteloe  its  defence,  after  tiiey  knbw  its/xkttnfcL* 
canno(^ieompkin,{i£4^ey  are  looked  «pon  as  its-nod^mpSe^j    ' '  ^ 

..At'  the  .point' tor wfaloh  things  had  now  ad«aneed/the  'otU^f 
JS^DNnniagf  ({uestMin  was  tone  cf  enwdieney  and  tkiie;'i'tftftt'6f^ 
xigH.,wasr«dettledi  It  was  the  ri^  of  the  Lctabai^  lib  4^ 
t))eiti0ehFea  iftomi  a>  fflwenuoent  wmoh  not  only  t^st^tW  tK^^|^' 
taetor-  of*  the^  p^o^  under  its  sway,  but  was  iheSl:  ^miteit' 
ontay  e>  it  iWaa  tkeMr  dlity  not  to  attempt  it  ra^llly^*  to  Ime  thi^k' 
tkne  and  wait  till  etrents  afforded  them  pi  reaBoniUe  probaMlitif  t^r 
80cee9^  1  The  ptoolamariim  of  a  vqMiblic  in  IVance  h^^ienedihe' 
crisis.  From  the  moment  that  royalty  was  abolished  in  FrMny/- 
it'^ii^*  aunlitob  thaiiAhat^  oountrjr  would  not  aKo#'Jdai8Tria  to 
Ihdd  Witltalian  ^rovinoes  on  easy  terms;  The^ udeitpielEitMP 
esmAi  of  A  ifeiKdai»on  at  Ytenna  bnoughtthe  ^erli^  nikiiiAiyit^W 
hfeM^Ti.^Ifod.tWAju^ribn.iantfuHnii^-a^ted'Wi^  itiiiiiskm^pi^ 
4Mde/  wd  oomflMOk  honesty  ^ven:  ait>  die\dlevmtih  >h6trt^  Ht^kaA 
bardyiani  iVfinkfe  ■ni^t' not.  hsorebeenilost  ^  A^;AiJMi9^' 
fiHbiljri  kftWiOYAr  inevitableltmMii'ha^  b0^:tb^''^t^^ 

gpitamore^i^  hwmyaJeaimigtilheipbliceiibdt^^fiHi^  li«h&cB^ 

the  revolution  at  Vienna,  Milan  had  been  ^j^H^^ehftlt^efy^  W^^ 
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Qtnroy Jo€  tlM  pribe  3  m^^me  of  4iie.'last  adert  Jtenfe  fiiiar  jKeiimilt 
bj  tiie  Tfteeroj . (but  intercepted  bj  the* p«lnito)^'irtt  oA'iitdeB 
pvootiumiiig  iparfcial  law*    At  the  fianie  tim&  <anr.  letters  we«B< 
ako  interoqpted  firom  the  Ajtibckike.Bfuirali^  the  vioetdyFs  edB^ 
which  are  wikrdi  mentioniiig*  to  gm  aa  idea;  of'  idie  mUng^ctf 
the  wr^n    He  had  beea  bom  at  Milan;  aod,  las:  wall  aa  kiar 
hmthersy  would  not  have  failed  to  laijr  gi»at  fltreoaomthiattcw: 
catnstanQe  in  case  their  quality  of  Ikdmu  oeold  have  be^s.- 
twtted  to  aay  advantage  in  claiming  Lombardy  for  themadmaaJ 
The  lettinrs  ^e  (kted  from  Verona,  Sie  10th  and  20th  of  ]VLund% 
and  are  addressed  to  his  brother  the  Archduke  Ernest  for  hia 
information  and  for  that  of  a  third  brother,  Sigionund,  to  whinia. 
they  were  to  be  forveaxded.    In  the  first,  Bainer,  after  lidioulia^ 
all  the  promises  of  the  emperor,  and  making  ftm  of  the  national, 
gwrd  (only  four  hundred)  at  Verona,  adds:  ^  It  is  said  that  ttU 
'.people  have  been  fired  upon  on  die  Piaxza  San  Matoo  at^ 

*  Venibe,  and  five  persons  killed.    No  haanru  .  #  •  •  The  poafe 

*  has  not  arrived  yet  from  Mihm.  If  anything  has  happened 
'  there,  I  hope  that  ai  least  Jhe  hundred  Milaneie  hiwe/  beem 

*  killed  on  the  spot^  On  the  20th  the  youthful  ptince  proceeded  r 

*  Captain  Huyn  has  just  arrived  from  Milan  on  Us  way  to 

*  Vienna  as  messenger.  He  has  seen  the  harm  done  to  that^ 
^  <nty  up  to  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  Ifith.  Our 
'^  twelve-pounders  must  have  made  some  fine  holes  in  the  Bro^ 

*  letto.    Huyn  did  not  know  the  conolusiMi,  as  £^.  M«  (thativ 

*  Field-Marshal  Badetsky)  sent  him  off  when  he  was  e^?tain  of 
^  victory*  ....  All  the  prisoners  were  to  be  shot,  not  exchidu^ 

*  Cas0ti  and  the  Duke  Litta^  who  are  said  to  be  of  the  Tnim1r><^r^- 

*  Martial  law  was  sent  yesterday  to  Milan,  and  to^^ay  at  twd 

*  o'clock  it  will  be  put  in  force.  This  is  the  only  way«  The 
^  Milanese  deserve  it  alL     /  hope  a  good  nuvJm*  of  them  haae> 

*  been  stamffhiered*     The  soldiers  will  have  shown  little  modefca* 

*  tion :  so  much  the  better.*  \ 

Whilst  these  letters  were  inditing  and  notwithstanding*  tha 
fiourishing  accounts  of  Captain  Huyn,  tiie  Milanese  had  risen 
and  were  successfully  fitting  virith  ihe  troops.  Our  space  does 
not  permit  of  our  giving  more  than  a  Tery  brief  account  of  thafr 
memorable  contest.  It  seems  that  on  the  18th  of  March  the 
news  arrived  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  at  Vienna.  The 
Milanese,  left  almost  without  a  government,  went  to  the  town 
hall  to  ask  that  the  political  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  a 
national  guard  armed,  and  a  provisional  government  chosen  to 
prevent  anarchy.  The  corporation  made  ready  to  wait  on  the 
only  authority  remaining,  the  vice-governor,  O'Donnell ;  but  as 
the  people,  unarmed,  were  on  their  way  to  the  government  palace. 


acnd  tk&  governor  miedaad  previdled  on  to  dgn  an  ovdier  gasat*' 
ing  «  'Oivb  gamed  and  the  reoigatnsation  of  tbe  poHoe*  lHhm 
cddar  neither  Badetflicv  ndr  the  dk^tor  of  pol&e'wonid  ob^j 
Mooe  Aim  tfaat^  in  the  cTwng  the  military  ruihed  int^  the 
tentn-  hall^  and  •oasried  off  as*  pmonen  above  three  bvndxed 
persons  wboat  tbey  fbnnd  there,  and  who  on  the  firith  of  the 
order  of  the  yioe^ovemor  had  gone  to  enlist  as  national  gnards. 
During  the  night  all  wlio:eould  procure  anns  did  so,  whilst 
olhecs  erected  barricades.  Those  who  had  no  fire-arms  td 
defend  the  barricades  with,  provided  theinseltes  with  all  sorts 
cS  missiles  to  throw  on  the-  soldiers  from  the  roofs  €yf  faonsee. 
The  enthusiasm  was  universaL  The  military,  being  maetevs 
of  the  gates,  prevented  any  assistance  from  coming  in  to 
Mikui  ficom  the  country ;  but  they  were  unable  to  take  the  barri*^ 
cades  defended  by  a  few  men,  not  more  it  is  supposed  than  six 
bondred.  Some  of  these  did  such  execution  with  dieir-rifles  as 
dfltened  the  gumars  from  advandi^  to  fire  the  gasm ;  as  many 
as  seven  in  succession  being  picked  off  as  fest  as  they  weze 
stretching  their  aisn  to  apply  the  match  to  the  touch-hole»  This 
passed  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  March.  The  following  day  the 
people  no*  longer  remained  on  the  defensive,  but  attacked  and 
carried  a  number  of  places  held  by  the  troops.  On  the  Tuesday 
tiieir  success  gave  them  boldness  as  well  as  more  efiectnal  means 
of  offenee,*— -in  arms  taken  from  the  soldiers  whom  they  had 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  A  government  was  immediately  esta- 
Uiehed,  and  a  committee  of  war;  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  ta 
Fefiue  a  three  di^s'  trace  proposed  by  Radetsky.  I^s  was  a 
wise  and  noble  determination ;  it  proved  at  once  tiiat  the  moral 
courage  of  the  leadam  was  equal  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion.  On  Wednesday  the  fight  grew  more 
and  more  desperate:  the  citisens,  protected  by  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  a  moveable  barricade,  advanced  deliberately  to- 
wards one  of  the  gates,  Porta  Tosa,  and  carried  it  at  length 
after  the  most  gsSant  effcurts.  A  communication  with  the 
country  was  now  opened.  Another  gate  was  seized  soon  aftei^ 
wards,  and  the  main  body  of  the  soldiers  driven  from  every 
point  into  the  castle.  By  ^is  time  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was 
decided ;  and  at  half«past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  23d  of  Mardi,  1848,  the  Austrian  armies  withdrew  frou 
the  city  of  Milan;  into  which,  we  are  convinced,  they  will  never 
enter  again  as  masters,  hi^ppen  what  else  may. 

This  is  a  sood  beginning  for  Italy, — an  achievement  of  which 
die  may  weu  be  proud  I  —  the  expulsion,  by  the  unarmed  and 
peaceful  citizens  of  a  comparatively  small  town,  of  about  sixteen 
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ttMwkiii»fhWil9W^  Ud  daordliolu      The  ■nuift  tuiiiMfi^iil^ 
y^lilti  lam'xfdiVLwtA  in:  fiom^  all  (yaartera  in'  m^.iim  iSdinUb 

htfpgr^DMBi)  latfea&d&ys,  a  tevolutmriluiilibeacm^ 
a«*«li^l».nMvwhU^  Ix^  it  mH  be  faiaMb*bg>ilkMMftMl 
iMiilM^thfa^  tft  IrEM  b7  it^  aodtherefim  ai|3ihii|  «•  riifc<rf 
it«  >iW«ti«if«l)«i«ir^  test*    Ii€4  all  wk»  ci^»»<iU'i|Miit  Itfi 
IUHMiiir  aMMiibv  the  omnezoiM  effigy -'of  hwifciii^i  i  >rfliMjtf 
i1^hl4<*N'itM»ni^  «»y>  aBTegal  thonaMMh  rf  jptniiHpiiirdiftp 
bj^ioAMorift 'itfaoL  hHfe  UmL  hidiertD  »tisiiir<aad    'J 
indifferent  to,ftiii\(mi  but  wbo  now,  m indk^^ttat 
aho«UtftfJi|pi0'«  CMiatsy,  have  come  fbdraid  mti^tatj^iMta 
<Hb«M«ilii  I  of  citizens  fhu^twed  iii>  tht  uji^nii  iJMlM— 
hmidked  and  fifty,  and  amonff  than*  aMiP^^ 


tkkHy  mmi^mv  t  This  JB  a  i€giaAaMepiuyaiiiwi,'^i%ilhemiftig ' 
to^lte  ^niyj-  rniHk  wAkk,  we  ore  taM,  enm; - 1  y  in  thMMlMC  * 
8#nia«i»  diit  £ri7,^-«or.  owing  to 'AesningatJi^^ 
b|»4h<r  Aniilitei»  of  wUeh  abo  ii^  Immc  Iwai.    !BMiifAR«ii  * 
mm^^^-h^  vmiMdti  r«ee«M  eight  Iwndnd  andlfiaM    41^ 
nbiH  witm-lpiiit  fnitaeolnra, — wttcb  wiftrandhrftr  ^ifei!«ttMn*Mn 
oMMeiik}>4Qtatable,-»becmBe  tbejr  «m  tuor  nuiinitiu|i  -in<)t 
npaaibdi  Bvlwliat  on  eiviUfledwMrfei««Qrto*«teifli^|tul9i^^ 
Ciffi^wig  off  at  iMiligta  tkose  wbom  bo  bad  aoinad  iiy  ttiii— i)  j.* 
arf^i Chill  n— in  fll^4reating  tbem^^^giTing^  Ateb  brdtoi  mtd^mnid* 
c—iodona  of  thill  Pocro,  to  bemardand?    Thane  jp  it'tiilHW 
baibftiiliyM  aro  vukwua  to  Badettkj  and  Ua  nuoiem   'IKtmf 
bnvnnMda  tha  i^nuna  docker  and  widov;  and  bnmr  iim mmihj  m 
hnndredfekttfae  diffionUoB^of  nn  nrxangonMnt,  of  wUQliimi& 
nwao  than-^M  Anslmna  and  BndatBky,  if  AfljF  fam  bi^ 
8anaa»— iit«e  ■due  noooiiiiy  fwr  their  own  orfiily,  BokAnetfian 
BlitaMn^i^  BOom  bewiMtred.    Alter  whnt  has  paaied,  we  dmmM 
h$»%  anppoaod  thalnot  ^le  of  ^m  oould  dream  of  it,  or«iigbt 
idted^  wiah  to  naconqiiar  Loinbai«ty  and  VeaKe.  Of  aft  men 
liingy-^thoy^mild^Mi  moat  aware,  first,  of  the  impossibilily  $  and 
nect^  that,  if  it  woro  possible,  it  wonld  be  a  fiital  possession. 


9«dknlr  ii  ]BiiAi^  lit 


hm  —fa  MiiiBdl<h»  irt^<f  BiwotigM  tUUit0 
%|i  putli illig  g^foit  rf iMtogg^ lor <fa» ItaOiaM  t   lliBkbtM* 

thM  if  iiovif  Py^ppt  ir«i«  t^^profOM  to 
i>  T  faan^i  «d  the  otiwr  VmUkm  wwiliiiii 
of  Vflk  J4,  te  on*  M^rtb^  inmM  teiiMUte  Im 
If  ihi  AtelBMv  'wiM  ^ittt6Dt  themMl^cs  wilii  driM  wbil  it' 
abfiMii|^  for  Amt  mwn  iaUmi,  w  witt  m  tkrt  of  niMpi^  «^' 
IkaA  i%  if  Ihaf  wfll  •ottointmle  ihw  ioBies  to  attve  wImU  tlwjr  - 
«»  cMif  ikm  wwmk  of  thoir  broktn  nmbn,  thtj  ttajr  iMhott 
«i  Ik^mumi  tiiiif  I  Mid  9jmptAj  of  tWir  Miaiaal  frimihj  aad ' 
«f  MHM^  prtiipg^  who  softer  vere  theif  firieMb  bifaMi#    B«l 
Ikt^mmtfktmimnf^^Mt  nund  toffrro  opoM  Aeir  ItfltMAfn^ 
^ht  m  oowidemlioiL'    Am^  m  wo  mMtt  ikmm  mxA  to 
ft  dif  in  wodof going  this  painfid  opeMtkM^  ott  tho  otkot* 
^19  oi  iiw<gly  reoommond  to  the  pfudoooo  of  th*  ItoBMO' 
toCMnllhiir porefh^ '  Al  ftemico  eke  pofto fii poftti dRmiw* 
Ui»iho  iitonit  of  both  parties  to  stoptiM  wmt,-^-^  mm  tmm- 
m  sm^  odnMitMge  eon  ftccruo  to  othsr  sidiy  wMoli 

nt  might  Mi  seeao  to  timtt}  ohilH  by 
flmet,  and  eril  only  GMi^<«fiso* 
n  BinJiy  holief^  timt  M.  Pnndi  is  only  rsy Bering  tho  tmA^ 
of  fiwny  Iteiienj  when  he  snys :  *  The  ItAnmnw  mul»nd> 
if  jeeeM%ie  ■QUI  iin  their  indepoidenoo  by  their  own 

widi  thttr  psiaoee ;  bni  if  tbegr 

their  object^  theve  are  no  ileps  wUeh  iimf 

to  toke^  fnron  to  the  prociiiimt  loti  of  n  Mpwnto  nnip 
eo  of  the  asaistHnce  peenOTMt.  by  I 
It  it  thn  kteftat  of  Anstria,  as  wd  ne^of  Italy, 

wtthont  liie^interretttionef  tIMpnrtiaof. 
ft  alsong  gs^ewMPont  and  n  powetftd  9iMm 
of  the  A)^  and  to  nndM  eresy  efiNTt  to  secure  the 
of  OMikftgSfnrnnMnS  awl  oonoolidnto  its  inedtntisB 
this  nifins  tobsA  poitiei^wiA  the  oonfidsnoe  of  loehsse  0%  wto 
oesieWy  see  net  indiftrent  to  the  issae  of  Ae  eontosty  bni  wlMr 
nneertenily  nse  in  nowito  biassed  by  selfish  nMti^ea    LesdPal* 

Hm  realfeelinga  of  Ais  oenntry  en  the  snhjeet 
ottthoSlhof  Jnne^hesnidinhis  pfam  mpadinaent,  <Thn 
*  BfiliJiflsf<rwnaBsnt>  tiiongheonnectedby  ansisnl  aK 
'  assoeimioM  of  aHHfy  wi*h  Anstria,  eanne«  bnt  fiwl  the 
'  syvpnthy  wiik  dm  jMplo  <^  Italy  in  their  eflbrto  to 
'  hm  OMMtitotiop,'  Wo  hop^  and  beUere  thni  the  Italnnio  will 
tmst  to  the  solenui  declaratien  of  an  EiM^  neUi 
with  ft  hiflk  and  responsibk  oflioe,  mther  duni  to  niehed 
abenvd  indentions  whether  eonui^  from  rspnUioans  or  frbto  thn 
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i^OMta  of  the  toenJos  of 'Italy  ((org  lisiftlmifi  eB0mie«..o«^'^f 
Aafltria)^  who^ttklfibiiteTto.Siiigkuid  Mid  to hergowrtimeolt  Mr 
ings  home  to  JtMf  4  Kot/boaait  Xtoliim  /of  eommoii'  «eM9rMii 
jor  •  momBol^clouik  ihat  of  tti^.pow^erfiiiiiatiofis faa  Bucep0^.lm 
nlwe  fed  a  woalre.i>id:diaiiitowi»od  aff^pskikf  m  thn  suoeesi.of 

^  Xte  4eteMbl^o»^fidmo0t.iuwumoiialy  ad0i{46d  bj^^heX^^fn- 
bards,  by  the  Ymciiifmf»  Awt  by  tJbue  p^uUtioii^oftbe  otJIier 
pMwiMeairUelkliMe  menk  agam«t  Auetriaand  JktostnMinQtfpnoe 
'i^Ao  unit&  with'  Fiedwcmtnuidera  ooBfltitnAioDal  kiiv--fi4(ii 
proof  of  ^reejk  pcAHioal  >good  aenee  cm  tbe  part  of  tke  i]ihabilMl» 
of  thoflo  pceyiMee;  and  mo  which  promiees  weU  for  Jte^iPii 
iM^kom  cooler*  The  aMaidc*  heaped  on  Chariot  A}boi^wi4bkjlih|& 
view  of  4kwmog  \dm,  and  thereby  prereatiag  Urn  mostdo- 
iMiUo  anaogiMMiity  jore  moet  of  them  caluoiiuea*  S|}%  fnrMJ^ 
^n^  were^riiol  aot'Aepiactioal.quefltioa  now  i% --^  ^hat.  ie  ibMt 
ib9'Sur9|M)}foriAjiietriay  and  for  Italy,  under  exietia^  ^ocmii- 
4Mloes.  '  Xk^peiai »- great  deal,  we adoiit,  in  the pavtt^ondn^th^ 
tho  J^rinoe.  of  CarigOMi  of  which  we  disapprove,  ^  feaatHi.fiiWflb 
•atthoae  cmt  do-  wbaaeek  to  use  it  for  tho  pqrppq^ia^fiM- 
tMraasing  by-far  .the  wisest  course  which  it  is  at  j^r^^enVop^ 
i»^*JMifito.  puraia  We  'must  add,'  how^var^  that;  l^itbflS 
fphlCA  so-  itiany  proofs  of  repentance  for  tl^  psc^  j^is^.iMiqr 
Hfmmkiea  fws  the  futurey  that  if  a  man  can  evwr  w». hack. Ua 
Wmy  *o  fitfgiffonesa  in  private  life  and  ooDfideic^  in  p^hUe, 
Ghflries  Albeit  has  entitled  hsoaself  to  tbe  benefit  of  tbeftSepvlh 
gwwptioast  *  Fov  ooesdvesi  if  once  tbe  foundi^tiaa  'm  laiA  ii  a 
gOfiA  goverMMBUt  io  the  north  of  Italy^  we  ave  s^itiafi^  tbfit 
thAibappinesaiof  fatare..  generations  will  be  a'  ¥eiy  sujfiwM 
l^logyr^aitdMlbat  ad  squDh  history  will  aoocft  it^t-**foF/<)fr 
haying  jvedl^  use  of  the  beet  instruments  which,  were^itt  b<m4 M^ 
the  present  moment.  It  is  undeniable,  that  an  o^  royal,  and 
now  wslituliuml  kingdom  in  Piedmont,  with  a  flonrishiug-eic*- 
ohequer,  a  happi^  and  contented  population  and  a  bri^vjp  lumr, 
aubrds  th^  nudleus  round  which  apowetf\ll  state  c^'b^'^bn- 
6eDtrated  in  the  north  of  Italy,  lo  bring  accudattontfof  jim- 
bition  and  {lerfidy  against  Charles  Albert — himsdf 'ttn  ttuian 
^nnce  —  bclcause  he  InHf  assbted  his  countrymen  fn  g^tthtk^  rid 
of  their  fbrei|;n  o^presdors,  is  io  nmke  mMnk&risAS'cri^^xise 
of^Mie>cwi»diotory,  a*d<ao  fiiruafoetw^  position  in  wMAtifc 
siaD&.  His^alleged  4imbitioft  prininpidly  fltfidts  I  rtflt^ 

sdaptS'iiip/Ahai  iaQli>«bould'  cemoiie  out  fears,  for  it, iiuilpo^llK 
^  ichaigBMbr  ttam..    Beside^  Us^eged  fierfidgr  mmfi  afu^^ 

iatitvefr.  A&>ItaliaaipriMe  ought*  tobe  am^itiMS  eSi£mi)9g 
Italyj&OEa  ai.t>]»ign.7eike  ii»|^)si^>;Ui^A.iu0.ooMt|flpea  by 


'tcaVe-'ot^tinms.-  ItwAB  foras,  und'tbrM  milifvw^iioh'flntfttiiit 
-tod  lttB"iiBee'kept  tbe'ItsliAtu  flufcj«H;'tO'-Atttri«:' aiid<l<^ 
id^veM-tbftffii'  As  'M>  Pmudi>  wfa,  lindoubDidly  «xprtto^g>th* 
'^Ufi^"9f  «11  bis  'iH>i»rtir3nneD,  vim  biftBi4liariek«d<«lMni  firir 
tyeani  *  tM  ItaliAiiMibBrK'etery'itmmil' to -ikiliM'the  ti<ta(|f 
'  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  those  wbo  made  it;  and  tbfl]>-iiMII  «Ht- 
-^ta^trlnot  tieglMli'tbe<(itipcffttmitf^>v4ii(!i['<IhNnMMWe-4iM  at 
■*'fc8tgrtiDteiJit(rtmioftn«ttt)Ungitbi.theidd*t.»  "■  \''  ■'■'■-^■-'i 
'>'"' The  K^g  d^ 'SaHinia  does  not  ponem  Ine  klai^fleni  bfAfi^^ 
^oP^testhi^fietjbnbby  ^'free-will  of  1m  HubjedtSi  tmSeii^se 
-4iMhided'i<  tt^oseoOoduot  lias  of  late  been  adonntbls,' te  iphfrief 
lUiatnr  tahoUeTOus  sttempt«  to  uuke  ^em  ^BWwVe'  from'tbAu 
■if^ti  vioA'ptttAAm  path.  These  eniiiMAitly  shrewd' and  maedod 
-flUri  am  vteil  anrtue'that  it  ia  more  for  tbeiriolwwfraS'GknoflBe 
tutf  as -ItaSaDS,- to  form  port  of  a  kiiigdotD,'«t(HW:witk-Veidea^ 
^iNirtoMiifftitnte'a-reptriilic  atGrenoa,-«Tivittiitg  V«tiiM^«Mtfa^ 
-tU^ta'^kbee,  add  learing  it  at  the  meniy^^aaj'fcM^^w^hS 
1tt«r"b0'«MqKbdHto  Imerfsre  in  its  annatttHibhostiCUes.'  'llMa 
fkmkibitiHf  hM  tatigbt  them :  for  the  >Met  thby  (*UM>  tiniB»4* 
-fW>videM»i  to^thcii-  own  wisdom,  thtir  own  coiimge> '  ■Sttfpam 
>@terI(M>-J1fteM  to  be  raised  by  thd  politie  UeMSshleft^  tcnii^ 
'Kf'tbe'tbraitle  tfP'the  miited  kingdom  of  LombMnfy  >iid-1^0diioitl^ 
tHfthtf<be>Hoa^id»  avnceesorscaB  hope  to  ragnl^«w40B(^  mitm 
'tfluttidafM  BeMsaHy  to-day  AaH  hair*  lwcoB«  hftvmtmam 
■«HAm.  Or-khpart  there  nnuit  befirffinesa,  «id.iiiBtiM,iwd 
■Vhtniii^/taatai  Kad~goTeniroeat  by  law:  On  th*  pltrt'Of-'hiA 
'«iMeM4  AeMr  must'  be  unioa' among  themsalTes)  txaMitim^ 
Ifcttr'new  %ntitadotts,  nHNkrfftioti  is  the  nib  of  Aair-amr  fiHBw- 
iaMWaf^and'a-  leytd-  aftacfamcDt  to  ilw  sor^re^  lOdfir'WbeM 
tbiiy  u«-b^m}tig  one  oTthftnoblertof  ftU  -eiperiliwnti -^'tfe* 
MjtfDtof'So'numy^opee,  Bomatiyf^ars-^a-fiM=Itab»>6t«tK'  ' 


r^  Ifoid  aari>€^btMg«w4udi eaoM*  JM^aku  aiviqr-fUni  A«i^ 
caAnlhith  tadtt  pow^Mly  afibets  the  mia&  df  all  m)u  Tqnid* 
Aen.  >  'S^m  hisUlutioiia  «>ea  gnat  hUtonaal:nowtfai'-  Tbc^ 
bkt^-tUlr'iMtS'hitlM  pMl,  add  ate  aswwiaUsi  m  the^fitag^ 
attldirfbi  Dto'Vierf-ecnutiMidoB  of  Ae  owatPfyumAy  aauioak 
•0  as  the'MDiuaipitliliaV  aad  t^Chanbi  tM  ravlinabtaiil 


UteoQAffote  'liR^m^aidkhtMiitypirbm  ^b^ttilup  to9]«MBl vbin^ 
eongiQiniMyc^ritttiUb  pdititeifej8tem:<3^:)''oHiBi%lfliMl/  raddhdt 

dbDW&MaMooafai^UBiitbthAJt^  i  It^ibnik  9i:MdaifilIiiIlal^1MIt 
>u'i.ipOiMiM||ly IprcwUcf  ftu  .•n.:^"'i  **  t--  --»  ^-.j/f^-m*-  'i  «  i  ♦yljii 
p^sl^  hwedupised^^thdinto  ev9fl  of  dte  Mt  tna^^nitiMk.  niFai 
Mtpgt^yii^  ffidiet'OfioombdUi^  ill  r  whose'  smfeireligiiMisibigotis^ 

ifedpiQM^i^miby^ke' victor  ;atid!tathc»^I^^  atodeiitiltef 
iodthiw^tviiiir^  dfaftins  i*iiick/<i  poteniloall^imitv^fthdiileiAwl 


degraded  from  the  high  place  to  whkAi'ii' AoilM'lieitmdiMlow 

^iui^i^  mwir  ^yJ  «wlk>i]lal  tnivevsltf  to  vwpim.  ^iiVb«br  (i^Kse 

morethaa 


vtsntft"  of  iQore  than  4«e^iMpitt^^ 
6Ui^d4«iiyi€^cmi'6«i«»tftUitih  itAetf^witlcily'iftmtl^ittcaflkaiie^ 
'}»«siiioCij(1^eM6aniw^  by  all  wits^cfimpidra^iAiid  nmg^viim 
« IByll  H^ik^fMi^e^  QttMfe^  >Ma$r  it  iset  iiAdbxudtiiiiO^  <0ie^ 

Atei«)liiitj:<ttftii6wiivpeAbpi/tOi  nidivxddil'(teMd4i^ 
i|3^iiA  qie4qfa|avt^>agi  JhHtfid  vithditt^ 
^ilNdc»fae>lb6ftQhII^'^fti  sydi.;  ^nM^dti^l^eilleftHiiff  oUinvei 
i<i^or^a$totJ«tt<jtig)il^  MdiJlkitbii'wbetf^i^  iiftelUbt;>^nlAii«i>{afl 
-MAvW^wlthdul'^tiKiiibliiig  lits^ifet^eotti^ieenbemieiie^^ 
kMi^^^fmn^imL  M  lierlMMbe;  •  HOIbderfth^  ein^iMtaiiiEe«5Ma>iiHWt 
iifl<j«iii«lUe^i^Mmtbetwem  ^the/Qld^e^^  b&4he 

^emvktff  ^Gtto'4t  b#40fi^thit  sucW  iel  the-ptesfaDt  ^wdtrdiii^ 
England  and  her  Universities?  .:".!  .f  -i  jl.  ni  irm^ji. 

<'i  ^MllibMit^'Wetilimli^fe^'brobgh^ib^aBf^ 

'Wdd^oMiW  Ufttt^kUti  irfaM^>w«i«iie^a|iitb<karaifrl»iditlieitt* 
^^$ti¥tebcbc¥rUdh'iiaqdeJMi^  anewtbrd  tdeaLtvmm^: 

^;»  wMih,  tetbeiii^^jIf'Ooiftiesi^anidiQr^^ 
-«m'^ulitt€t;fiftiblde  ^O'li/^i  >iTUei4«adiii0^^c|iM{si<w 


iiiii|^i:igb;tbem|th  thtamepoct  eoimfgptoiikttt^  kifiQeiybpalHioaiwitii 

etodfi/9  alddbltdK'aatlIal]r'«^cbilth«gr^lizoH^ 

ptlkkaiibMi^,  iirlio»ibr8tiol«fiOtTl^oi»ite  tlMl 

take  to  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  afl  liltooiqf  ^ 

m  ihe  .fkmAvt^.of  ihAK  olbelr^  m^Msanniit'ltolPislK^iQiiri  qlMr^ 
|iibffiEiotjiliit.idieir/prade<  of  pnxseediiig  wMijlol  iMe  Wndi^'iik 
^anqiiiL  ibbi^  -cwla  bo.  juttifie^y  urn-  miobr at/oiim  tiAiei-flopUl 
lead  4#i.iiron)blftrMiilbM  WUfoi  diselaimingfittifiriltolHlfyrtlwy 
iwlfaljfOiiiith*  juamnptbiiy^thaiti  llifiir  iQontfktiidim'>]tiig}M;lmgfr]h^ 
luAe)the^liw'tfor,«Uitttb0iik.  Ab  iodividttftb  tto^iii8p;lnmiim 
|traditiiiQded^biitiaa«.^Utioid  h(^7^  ihtoyriWU  ndtikmto  btd 
Imi^  hiidilMjiihetfbioeQfetMdl^ 
Mi*)liiw<fclfi:th«i^tT^)Mri  Ikmti  to  ^^eciillitioittti^'liMiobMf-^ 

'j>j3^  ^<iis  jniifiagr  (Other  branok  of i  kaAw^dge  4nui  lfo%k>t^ 

iiitTOMduorifidir  Mdkal  orofd  oa^theMsUtniitauit^lsbwit^riJ^ 
avteoafewfdBtadiod^lifli  attune  Jio  longett  coBMtvaftlQtMtiiftiMl 
Bttofilfii^waitnWHultA  fcTrtho  lon0itiide)^olGibbW>[(^4 
QMuvivciNi  toileii«^»bfciiiey .bfi.wUL  fotf  beiilfliAi9|^tbert|iOQrii»^ 
ttynk^AmboiMdi  oC  GU^^jaMe  Is  «veo  arfmpitnlitjpi  ItW  a 
liotd[  C%fm(^oef?i4{|;btvQrvmiUe.^  ta^/immimki  i/^^:^fiert  of  a 
fnbfeeaooihip)  kt  (pbyiaiilogy  or  tben^iaatics,'  aooitai^liiiifedvhiiil  a 
iM  4>{,  Mgiifealiortboli0tty/it>Ach>  vaai^ 
liMdhing,!  iiiF»9d&  b^ Iresesl^  ibjr  tMy  iii|«,<rf^.  apifcit «(»  H^biji^ 
fiD0iilt;.eveiirte»luaigood>f^ ;  wibild  $U  woiHid-sMd^e.iibtnUrtltr 
Itfrtdi(ita4iiig''id'0ttt  leaohev^ /aad  .tliiit  ve-producA^grii^KUE^'iOim 
Mnx>i&  .i/Xo*4eiDfAd  jiibacriptiM  of  the  learo^  iif/.lQ«vM*r 
tag^yiHi^  >«0itUl  ibck  eliU  kn«rb  Jidicdloiii.  Bwl  wicenM^gtMid 
MBa a  ttilM% Bkli^ii  has  tiovei! been /trotttM "vHthtthoifaal^axh 
tiaEtjr  tmi  oidoiAfss^  lirhich  iit  2»r#  imj^slaBtt  iUl^fiCts  mtrr^rp 
agreed  in  demanding.  <   -  r  )  *,,!  Kk  Imil-it  i 

'  II4en.^ttre^  imposed  tipbn  bj  i1m  fiiUacioUaAotbm  lAiit  irii4t  is 
-80  impiwitfinltr$bQiiid.aot  Wlclt  to  tdiaifc^  Ibufliitoit  t^eikfwroed 
ibj{  lavKiwiWIe  Itmnoar  tiinlaanied.lbtafdoettina^  .  jWTttiHiidicf 
•«^iuMtithatttbei/ivi4>doii^itf'«DBflacvt^  kAiyiloala  ki«Mr>«latler»«f 
:Qbaiiof/fc«t  feUowSfTa  law  of  sleadDi  daireliopniBilt^rtafid  tbDvgfi 
titlis  «q7  thitigi  faitt.  iiifaUihk>  yett  it  laiftfer  foota  sMoM  m^ 
,cJhkiiioe;.thanitha:tQfMihrklk»^  ^fa&i  individual ;  1 1^  .thM^  the 
■  f  osecaninn  ^of  party  jpo wi^  aahioh  toabtoavmea  iU  rttft  rant  tCOMi* 


ttii€ft»>«tettHie  mugiittnte.iKMr  fwnfaniim  Aik  iiPil.igiiipniiiiilihUit|b 
«ild}lrae^affi|iaBeoDtulg.i ; '  Yctumdtfaar  fitfaqjrrwM^jIb^Malhtfk 

iMHblgr^ibe  ■illmimrfiifaiith><fcidMKM>aa 

ift^hBiaii^linbwneditUHl  iinalHiigeaUft^itfattidikar  nmtaU^Mdb 
pmgBdSf^eLU  i&aiisitflie  of  tkB  gvei^ti  frittiiiiioi£ibtluNH)6HOto 

JHtiofciwifj&ithth>  idea  of  a  Imag  judyecf  4rath^MidMij|TifelBy<» 
•borib,  it-wiiB  hiiiBh. Md ofavioai ■diacoidwitb idoOtrinoliiFhMli 
bsvaibeot  teteUidiBdrbf  frrwe&tnforaL  .TnitliiB/^fieoiiaiey' 
limAtmgffmMsy  i& pkilesopbf  ^as  in  Tdigion^'  idUla  wuooIb  mtHmm 
abos^  tk^  trvtk. .ehange  in^  seligion  as  wdl.aa  in.flkUoac^bjr^ 
fihtotilfatit  apogferib  doajiawii  aie  a  final.  xiiia]ienible'k«^iii»de-» 
]jjgn4;i  grant/  Ifaat  thcgr  are  fiiat  principiea^  wUoh'  nagR'n^faibc^ 
4aiiid)  to  apootvt  And  cannot  be  strengtlMiedMitiia/.iiOt'jlhe 
InttJMitaih'iAatidivines  thought  diffiarently  onthe  qnaatimyft-^ 
LSEhaA^i»(J^fX)6toUe)  truth  V^m  the  thfasteentfi  oeptui^Mid^ 
tfieiraciKenihii  iThn».iQt»  agnat  ohange  ef  mmdidTthftiEi^ 
ftlisfa  Okuck  between  these  periods,  as  great  aa  «ny  wUokidvn 
laaki  pbse 'in  ibe  aohaob  of  phibsopfay ;  «o  Atlt^^M/d*hct^AB 
tttiiwrirti  Jbetmcm  fixed  religion  and  jHOgrefifiTe  metlee-ia^^tOH 
gMlHrmu«i»l7.  SinaeouF  notions  of  .eUgba  anOkUe  to  J»> 
iteiioetien)  iti'is.oor  duty  to. take  every paaadiilr  seeontgri'tlHll 
their  cbaugeafinay  be  changes  finr  the  better  fin  ^Ihertwooda^^thaii 
ckunachoob  of  BeHgioD  should  imitate  our  iohoolstef  £deoce.  nn 
TbB  JSkefonnete  themaebres^  whatever  their*. actiUd>'aoiidiiot^ 
tUtuBk.hmsi  enunoiating  any  thing  so  impvobaUe^nstthait  they 
irtieat«Il\U8S  fidlible  ^^lan  the  cmurch  against  nhiebithey'hadi 
iaijeYM,  OSie  nindcenth  article  of  the  Chunch  ef  Edgbnd 
jBBq|t»tlitftheChnnBhes  of  Christ  nay.  err;  and  dedareaib^t 
Bamoi  Aat*'  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  of  Aatioch,  -of  Ale»^ 
f^jipdria, .  of .  Borne,,  have-  erred,  i^ot  only,  in  their  Uvina  and 
<*  mannev. of  ceremonies, '&a^  aiso  in  matUrs  qffaithJ  T^mM 
M  fiilb.diselainief  of  infallihility ;  and  we  .caii,  theoefovs^.  onl^ 
Uok'on  il»«S'  iodieatfaig  a  secret  distrust  of  Ae  strength  of  them 
I»riti<ai^  dial  members  of  the  Cfaorch  of  Engknd^  ali  of  «the0 
.Churches,  persist-  in  erecting  the  opinions  of  their  predisci^iisonsi. 
into  a  permanent  creed.  Per  what  can  be  more  sdf-condemn- 
ing  tlian,r  because  of  the  unsoundness  of  individuid  judgment 
aim  ,9i  yx^  extreme  importance  of  going  right,  to  enforce  fa 
qik^  Sr.^teoa  of  doctrine  which  we  hnow  aad^  avow  nii^i 

u.'BMitmt  mxiatf  not.be  too  severe  on  the  .policy  or  oonsisteney 
ofiibmleri  tiaiea.^  Whece  xeligioa»3Conttdyersy  >has  b^&BH^  onsM 
voidably.  mingled  up  with  state  a&ir^  sevend  ages  must  pass 


wiHieaibantni 

Bla&^ynBdr&lr.t 


B-  <W|A.-tfa6mmp*ofig  ffenutAe  time  aAIBtmOtemB  (ywk.  in 
ll>8Wj)iTifai^i»*Bnt'i)fWrikmBWB^fcl*ibnibdrfuuraU 
" siaaium  b 


•f MKJauktitatieBi  when  U  &ete  ubraUy^awtMiiiilliiit  i^a,^fa^mt^ 
ndU'iDct ;  ImtkoiBr  wbo  voald'pifhapB-hKde  JDa^n.-nittiitf  tolbih* 

■ihvfc'deMnsd'  Inm  tt'by-<li«tnMt  of'  tUtnadvenBiiea;  .^lui^ 
'.doi'DotrAs-oaropiiiiiHKnpnn  -^inatioDf'dw^  unliiM&timi 
«Mi tfa Mcmt  argtomwrt.  <  If'we<leb>tlnM  MveltiAlgBAiBlitadi 
'.-tilcpraufton  wtU  fiU'Oor  serta  «f  taicbing,  »idJiriU  pri^oaoiia 
<-tb«'>rBiagi'geiumrtione  fA«)r.  un  ntt  meKhHagSiK  titttU/nbtf 
*'dDlp'  ■eagte  to  jc^bliah  their  owo  opfluoM';  ]£-ih  ooB.iiDi{]lia^ 
*>te  ftUDW'thciai'reedotD,  thej  will'  nae  it.i»  fnt>iipu  liq^M 
*«apniBaoy  orrei  uo/'  A  dim  feeling  «f  ihiijUod  MtaatHl 
tfaei'SKKt  tqxiglit  and  siiigle-lwsrtad >  sf  ibos»  "ji^ho'-idKttakkd 
■giilimr  tkosoppoBCDtB  the  eatanal  w8^wm>  Af  pdiodMaaat^ 
aBdmbHf-^mafxnis  which  error  can*  vieMaa'powctfAlhFdi 
tetehi  aAdiwkidi  by  univaeai  oonaenthaittibceatloBg  pHlapnkad 
i«'d«Qny--thritiiig;fAiloe(^hy.  iLet  put  gemndicmt  liMrerrlhfe 
•■aiM;'in«lhnBiBtBi»  longer.  It  scenu  'mi[iiiniillAitiiiiHiiiiMw 
dmt  tlwrnntOT  <rf  mBdem  eocietyaRd  tfaeiatrady-pzogjaeirwUelf 
nuddWagid- nica  have  wttcdssM^  -aad  mbBoe^tiuA'jtka  tnobl 
arenpefaT'tha  aboliti«B  of  all  thoM  -oouiflinibBlitaMati'whiab 
bud  'oeaeeA  ito  have  tnea  a  shadow  of  a^tuQeatatirre  tsA^pari.  - 
.  tffirMbf^ll,  tbejState  is  now  baoome  a r neataJ  body,  i*hi 
■aote.eiinpetent  to  diaKnaall  mfiumeflBiaMkjrBeH^buSipMt!^ 
Ann  hfk-  vary  indlQereoce  towards  ^dBoxaj  Xbe  Crdmo  ■» 
Parbanent ' sfauerely  daaire  tbeuniTCrnties.tobeiliionllypDnBi 

'' *  A  l6rig  and'  amitaing  Ust  migftt  be  uii&e  aat"at'ttit  ert«rt('Md 
Antnidictionfl  into  which  public  bodies  have  scCtetttfilr  folten,  wbfed 
tbty  h«fe  «nd«ttabn)  la  decide'  dogmatioaUjr  onnceiauig'-nulL  )  If 


tbNnbB.&ireK|kcti^-'diadagy«o<finraib«Mitf^/  Nor'teaitdaDewk' 


ocfl^piKideopljn  ^nullJatadiiiMiciaifa mtnrietit  9^*^fiAiibfk^kgBfe 
BalikittpiitliuooeiB :  Qb^f.al^tiimrdiiinitnoifaffnflwdS 
a(ti«icl^Pf^tf^^idy»tto*<tomhi#tiii<Bv flare  pUomi4^t07aKoi«AfaolMir 
-f4lgliftiaUlit>iteifmMriptivii.t'  -  :.t  i>f //  i<ijiiii  yoJi  LI'>ii  ixfit 

eontbi AiiiBfllDie  Are^dota' •  »ul  an  Ab  bm»  f0oaditioi|8iav>^ldiife- 
;}i«ipbkiib  lMmd4  produce  aa  eiplosioa  bf  tenkJissMonfa;  ^t, 
;  fln)idHnoontmtyy<p]ijgbt  lend  ta  t.deooIIuUyJCHilai^I«UcMll- 
-ifliffiBq^1delM(Bet«fi  bi^iMrjr)  ertBfaliflhii%»^irfi»^eriY«^e8qhreflrcfco 
;tx8liBM,«aDa(fiaodi^^  or  NtnmthiMing  wfaiteymfk^ 
-atiifl>tefl(t>fii^BB8laiid4»u*HmfrlearBiiigk-  t  h'T,^  y^  ^^^  ^  ^[^(^jj  i^c^v^., 

maifdiBHiIil^iifii:;er>bttifld<b^  that-^tlicni^iOiiljpienitidAea^bthiiinii^n 
o:ifaeK>iiqdm8iitouiristib{edte  have  ioflueooe  .eMFitkeiij^gkUtdr^ 
ai«kid>ftiierliiiidnr?  MXhofUiihreieitieaihayeoiiiQVPi  iki  ililesiqpU 
Icgudgittittojofi'Itheiir  ewai   we  have  oiilj>fieiilcosftn*^eflAiiv]of 

l(>QiSbnnii)rV'ian4 '^^ '^^'^^'^  ^^^^^  *^7  tbidk/loiiMu^ii^aliddig 
;t£tUikj<i  IfljnO'iaiaiieihaiidtgeod  maiitibvd  motodoiUeijnpodaarfa, 

«bitoiflLHilck.Mm:ejifl|Stiy  Aa  9tanb  teaftiuKMiT^'WstifMibiifi  tb^ 
^taPMiioiiiMtneafl  taokl  tKifdk  ^f  ^e  Thirty^niiipt  lATTOiwf  r  Jtsuipwm 
-tadon'OB.ITiiurliitek^cfaeii  lireiiiio  Itui^  ^nJaadf^eiuUdiwbp^hen 
Ilidi^rriiwuwiitj^odi^Qoei  as  ^^deHeey/viittcteudt'iAlid  ft9|Me- 
'>ili]idpiidn  as/meifimemeHt  lof'aatHuioiDefS'bc  Jchyadslr^iv^d 
-itbenUnofOnkieB  wdfi'airi— le  a4iQn6c^;a8  oaUioi^iaiinr^li^^kgrf 
jfAkal  iso^nority  and  15*  pride  «flpliiae^  -wdMi'iheb'uiuxit^chitiftil 
oiApM^iMpatufaUjdenAnMfthdt'tii^  ^i  v/  nr^i^^^^ 

.!>}  tTbeiteidiaiab  efiallivliD  livish  theih  wel^  «tid  «iillibieluto4^e 
UimdeDBtiMid  the  tree  intdfeBte  of  flBinkirf>uim»t  At^<<o^fittHfce 
;  SiiAvciMtiet  teidi  yeligynirt:andiable>fl»eiiifaBrtii  iBs^  die  Witiifca 
,ioPlmteriiitef  cqKiUe  nd/iHCiLpaUdm*3B]iolulei|i>iiib>iirii^^ 
.pjttrjilgiailf  tf4haa  »o0vfar|  beeni  i  cffadted^ '  ievcbi  ap^heliin^ntWcl^fcy 
,*^Aier)biDl{landUn>df  k  dmed;  OfitmiiaiBfaipCBeoftiiHiAiBQBab^^ 
fe  landr  jfiMo-rdfiiaM^!  io  8td)ffirih0}<  wot  know  JBeddnguin  £ifiai^oCB|he 
fllbn^f^)bii^ik)«EidtUii^4niifaiiiicNi^l€£  theUaitlery/ii|ttieIyi'ii^ete 
bdudbd»iUttdriIia»di(ri^dbdIfofiitnlb»M^^ 
^jqftaediiymhiwniiigitbefiHBBeivjtg^ 
TMomkem  tb^jlbedaiaacf  eueli  kD|miAeMicbatUev«Miiditt^ak  &i^ 


iiMltdg«ntfehoD%^aHKn4  dntatiariejiiitdnritkb—tyWaiiAlewni 

iMwIngeii Wii)M»thB' 'Oe^wii''of  dnflliiftif^iiiUe  Arti(d«ik.''>'1i«: 
aM'Wflai  ■InnHjiiito  .tifitntttwBiito  amfaaicfc-  tyr-CTtrarrogimt 
pwtetMtoit.  ■  <@fr-the-ioUiev  ka&d,  h  iainwifcaAillnl  e^rf  w*^ 
of  thia  MMon  ]iniol>(ea  flU'iminiiieQt  lak  «f'«lMitttiig  oufttiiaj 
Yttiy  tBW  whobL  'ila  iiDteUoctnal'  iastiMitita  absuldi  «iig8fly 
o(n<et ;  Bten  of  senaitn*  coiucience,  of  «etin)e'Kfleclliiig>Mtdlml^ 
atuseloi'pM  oni'in  a  pnseribed  ToatiM'  of  >lkoika;lM)  <b*iiJ 
FMolvedito'lgHvrotim'iuidair  and^j^t  to  gMiokg-uid' iih1ci^b|if: 
dMitthongbb'  *  It  wouU  be  a  diver  airav,'  nid-ths  Sputamt] 
'  lia  killifhe  Ikrtve-men  only  1 '  Itwould  beaol«f<Ke>eraed-,tDJliit 
otdyths 'indigtoan  Th^  tXatfpj  audit  pftBawpwri^^iprbeiiAn 
WhUiervcr  »^  be  fiuoied  to  the  eontrary  in  tbe  tfaswy  of  ddtA 
dcMI,  tfafl'Stpbrieooa  of  life  abundMitiy 'protw  tfaabdiei  ieHaigiiB' 
al«  ewentsally-  ft  body  unafiboted  by  bamaa  bme  add  daflsiboaBf  I 
il4io  imbe  a  ftegnent  of  neariy  crciy  outwatd  -sociiefyyitmbi^' 
tq)  the  nak*  of  Aone.  Other  thlDgs,-  bbwerco,  ibei^<  e^lad^' 
tMiHDTOnhy  wbioh'ofiere  the  leatt  pramiiiiQvtoiiiutBaein^^liai 
ISidy'tO'  have  tke  mMt  de^ly  grounded  Ktd^cIoBt^v■^I^l 
reUgion.'  ■■!■■■■  .       1     II    ■     ■  L"i:jiiiiyvi 

It  'cuaot  bO'  denied,  -and  ought  to  be  proolnnfedy  <  that-dis ' 
0»t^g  Byvtem  does  oflbr  a  veiy  atrong  tenpfatioa  loihi&ioetitrf^ 
Ito -tte'oh««eterof  Ae  temptation  is  not' ««ch'«s  bb»t»iMiiO' 
onUiUDy  Hfe^  -whwe,  if  a  nian  dunlld  aoV^'«m'ofiioe'<WUth''fas' 
kluifrsbeiBiin&tto'illyaad,  by  false  TepnnMatitarJihaiddginni 
pMMni»n  of  it,  he  ia  soon  enpeaid.     In  an  energofibl  st&tti'<rfl 
Bociety,  his  unfitness  is  presently  mimifested ;  and  the  ahani^ 
pei4i^  «spiiIslon,  vhich  awaits  him,  iB  a  wht^esomeo^Pdfets^e  to 
SAy  such  didHmest  tendencies.    But  when  b  le^atot  artificiaUt 
connects  mth  office  or  rank  certain  supposed  qualities  and  conw> 
tions,  which  have  no  real  or  natural  connexion  with  the  character 
to  be  piaintainedt  ao  that  by  one  momentary  word  of  profeesiML 
all  difficulties  ane  permanently  ovedeapt — then  tkelemptation  to  ■ 
tiM^iar  with  our  aoavictiosa  becomeB  inlNauei    Jn  Imtnring  oa 
Thui^dideaoron  Kewtoa'a  Pnndpia,  no  defimncyirilli  befelfr: 
of i!hftUnhrenity  TestiArtiBleau 
nried  hie  flesh  and  bones  'n^  A 
itism  of  ^dfiuts  be  mofet  agreti^ 
B  old  fethers  did  not  look  only 
tjie  Athunaiiian  Creed  ought 
er  the  good  works  of  heathens 
er  the  Chu^,.hi(U)  authontjK 
In  controrersies  of  faith ;  —  and  masy  other  topics  beside, — 


«arita».liMiMBmfalit  ji^A  hCTtambdiin  ]ibf(]ritioO""^<)w4bdHii 
«iigatmtB<>Pte#itoBrfi>ie*oBignitVnAftitlwJ)ewua»W-dpMtftio(>i 
fa^irt»«oiM3af'diaii^<u  a{iti  towp^mr  fchypocwtiMJi  fti)4-  iiwto W  i 
CuUdkttaluH^  ^Ebs-MHttU'«f  8iibtailptioB;.ioBl7')>^iiU-wlkMii 
KflOMMi'ai-^flhwbeai  ttatki to- aariivft.  hri^,  ■tbakilu  U  mwbletei 
tttB>d-<^  Mtdimiy.MaeiHDines  ofrtbS'^nv^j-itH)  relftud:.hM; 
puUioiopuncn-bdaoBke  itudwdte  infiacaK«'<aflre»ti  owtticR.     i :   » ' 

gumi   iimiil  nT  |ii»iitif  I   inaaoai^;  tad  ifi-beli«vMg  thai 

i^rtiUeior  oDXpaptedthui  otkarBien;  but  mflrelj'!  toihuvaio'. 
t{tanj  1^  BBibe  slraieate  o£  huoiBn  infinttty'  whkh,  uader  dmiW 
cintiuDaUmM^  •  Iwre  alwnyt  gcDamted  diaeMe»'  No  ene-WfiU 
iiii||itici  ttati  a  .law  -to  esKt  subaeri^on  to-  lite  Thtr^yi-auto 
Aikiolea/ firom  Biitry\  member  of  puliftmenb  >coald  d«  «oydMligf 
bmk^ion  tMitBwband,  p^oduoe  liypoeri^  is  •>oefuul«nible  nuu'f 
bai9<aitdiot[i  idw  etbea-«  dnv«  awap  lottte scorn  o£  wbst«i<e  odled 
ilbfttBOticabiepeol^  XbeEewnoTeafloafoibeUevinganAtlsr.titbA, 
i^aM  ■H' tb&  lUntveoities.  Nor  ie  tbis  all  .  Voung  {wrwoa  snt 
iBducBdtoMgh'tlie. Artudee,  hy  being  told  tbaiifcoikljt  mMWitbwIi 
ika^vmtM'OOtiKaooti  of  dt^lieving  tbenl  a«d  tbiM  from  tbtfl 
bf^muDg  they  aie  tntined  to  tbe  art  of  evading  solemn  deebuitn', 
tjatn^i  [Fh^lnniig'«'erT«quired  each  fiubsonptSons  iixxuMiqare 
j«itlia«  iffiitiaetlT^'Bbowft'the  fenaticiam  or  ^Uowi4>ieiirted»«ia» 
witb'iwbii^  the  .fli^vtMi  was  deriMd.   <  Its  <  aatbom . evidmU^l 


m  M«4fmif4:^.4mie^.  **t 


iMs  .«4a»teif*icait.'ite^  Hi 
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the  mtion  change  bitekwttrdti  kai  fi>rMt^''aA^ti'tevM1$g% 
chnnged,  mast  hsre  been  Well  Kvrare.  '  Bat,  ah  Wfefrer^aal^iii^ 
the  int^ectiMl  assent  t>f  the  mnid,  even  wfaAi  ^lik^re^' tof» 
ereed  however  orthodox,  'can  be  no  gantgatee'  toV  rdKgWiiB 
nentiment.  IF  the  lltirty-niae  ArtidM  Att  fefue,  thMf'^ttH 
devils  believe  every  one  of  them  tnd  -trertMe.  "Fh6  MuetttJ^ 
of  early  education  nototioOsly  determined  moist  sieB'Vr  etafff 
creed,  witftoot '  any  reference  to  tJirit  betted  or-  iroWe  (MB 
FBCter.  It  is  npt  the  believing  under  auth<A4t«]$ve '  t^tititltt; 
but  the  beKevf^  by  personal  and  spirHaal  imiight,'  ^rhieV^Jves 
to  &ith  !ts  transfOTtiiing  and  motive  [Atvelr.  '  Moreover, ''{W 
propositions'  which,  when  believed  Intensely  «nd  prUtttjifljJ 
mould  the  Mfhole  character  into  odr  highest  idtJa  of  iti^it^ 
lire  Oot  such  as  are  contJMverted  among  AtMgbtfoI  iMifr,'-'iM3 
eoncemSnjr  which  intellectual  diaagreemeBt  cUn  'be  '«p|Wt 
bended.  To  extract  the  Thirty-nine  Artidea  o«t'6fthef#W 
GtJSpeli  requires  no  little  Ingenntty;  inao*^  at  flttt'Bigftti'A'* 
^ffifBcnlt  to  oonceive  that  tliey  ara  parts  of  iShe  '6^r  t^p^^U 
A  preference  of  things  spiritual  to  thiligB  nntCArild^,  IbP'ttt! 
Rtronr  of  God  to  that  c^  nuui,  of  nOble  self-ekcrifitJi  'ta'>wfa« 
9eot  sell^indalgrinee,  the  love  of  good  men  rsAierllnifM^^ 
iatoi  of  knowledge  mtlier  than  of  gain;  HaA  -lOat^  &&Kf^^ 
BeiltimeatB,  not  propositions — are  the  elements  ithi^ 'ffifitC^ 
guit4i  better  from  common  minds.  Y6t  if  aH'  tiieW  Wv'^Utiefl 
Into  a  cKed,  to  exact  Bubecriptiooa  to  it  watild  gQR  be-  ritilW 
Ions:  ftr  it  is  not  the  confession  of  the  tnttefllMt,'  but lAlft'Oiny^ 
tordlal  avowal  of  the  heMt  that  wef  need ;  ttlft4t  Ulllte'MeJnMI 
of  these  sentiments  whitih  has  in  every -^  conafttiUM'tiicrtmi 
hero.  saint;a»d  martyr,  not  theJ  beir^  ^le  to  eUtncHbflidflHtMy 
Ib'Ntoene,  Tridentine,  Augftwrgfalut  or  AngUUftafonmlkftal.''' 
'.  NoroouM  any  cure  bte  foaiid  ifi  nierely 'modifyitig  tiM'TWHy^ 
tine  Artides  and  the  otbdr  teds.     Ntrt  to  dw<^  ob' the  ^OdtW 

S'  ntroversies  Which  tavat  at  present  arise  ftpm  'ti»'  kttetftbtj^ 
e  new  restrictions,  13ce  tJie  old,  would  in1^tlve  tbis'  uneMw^M 


yoir^r  oy«r  tfaf^  wi^^cMaKw  luid  intcti^eta.  Amy  thing  dm^ 
b^.CwFoEppd.a|if}Qr,  tb9,fretence  that  it  w  a  fuudammtal  truth,  if 
fee,  yho.  iiffpotwa  it.  i»  th^  sole  ju<%e  of  its  bong  faodamenUL 
i4ind  this  in  fiust  U  the  onl^  iono,  whidi  religioos  despotUm  can 
ftlpnm^  «s  lou;  as  homaa  thongfats  outnmnbac  the  aentenoea  io 
tb^  eitahUe^edfonwj^wy.  For, narrow a« it  ttup be* yet  wiUun 
u^  UiDJtis  t^e  infinite  activitjr  of  iateUact^  ^  i^inieDBe  vigour, 
^pfxvsK  nnprofitt^hlj^  exeroiae^  may  to^aa  up.  and  dowfi:  need 


«Htfar  •  «9B«kfth 


iUwtkM>rT«f  tlM«Mn 
tie  lUi^r^MM  ArtidM 


tbwted  to ■JirwM  wi 


uM  jismAiMtf'VM  'mmsA 
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If 

II 


'I7B  Aimdmhol^  Tm.^Jitklm.  ipig, 

ioi  the  ghraoill  t  Q^^M(tit»i|  <  Wfi  «e  mikfed .  t^  4^ 

^qvc«iiioiiihgjoftft,]jev9(m'8  ere^.ia  impeirtiQeiKt  ^if^ii^wn^lM^imt^ 
HaWissHibf)  biii>ftiiat:.thB8  ia  far  fi)9m  Wag  triieiii.  r^mrdiit^ . 
pMwchiiJ  dufiei^  n^e^ve  already  Bhofirn.    Not  .th%tia'i9Meifr.f«if 
.tiieinataieiof ihe ThivtyHiiiie  Arikte^is  aproperioflbni^ 
tfae.tnforaM&Mi  wabted.    It  ia  oiUy  becatteei  hUhisr;^  <4^  fagif 
laeattim  haaiMm  dealt  out  by  the  hand  of  pow«r  to  tb«:Uaimifr 
cfties  amdtd  the C^im)h^tbat  peoplaar^  apt  ta  treat  of  th^oi  i^'ift- 
stitiition8towhieh.tI)fiaaineprindpleBn6ce8earUyapp^.:  wbm^m 
.asiy'dbangeafwfaidi  maj  be  needed  ia  the  one  or  iq  theetJlN^ 
will  be  fbimd  often  to  depend  on  totally  distinct. coneideratiflOM^ 
lUidto  baloa^.te  .^vcry  diatinot  agencies.     The  vidgi^  identiica- 
trai  of  the  Ghmroliasid  IJniyersities  ansea  from  a xaos/t>  importaDit 
Joety  wUohneverthelefls  must  not  be  rested  on  as  a  righii  naaiel^ 
the  uaaxpation  o£/the  Universities  by  the  clerical  order  i  a<revo* 
hilkm  which  was  broi^ht  about  so  gradually  by  the  srowth  of 
^the  CoUegBBy  that  ih&  State  was  long  unaware  of  it;  but  it  has 
XM)4  b^n*  the  less  detrimental  to  the  intellectual  and  theokgioal 
inctere8te»  for  which  alone  Universities  exist      The  Oonnexion 
has  been  injurious  in  another  way.   On  the  distinction  taken 
t>y  Adam  SmiUi,  a  rich  Church  drains  the  Universities  of  ite 
most  eminent  men  of  letters ;  while  a  poor  Churdi  is  drained  by 
them,     y okaire  had  observed  aooordingly,  that  a  Father  Forret 
was  the  only  professor  they  had  ever  had  in  France  whose 
works  were  worth  the  reading:  Adam  Smitli  supports  this 
ccmclnsion,  by  adding  that,  in  England  the  Church  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  temptation  (^  its  Imefices,  was  continnally  draii>* 
ing  the  Umversities  of  their  best  and  ablest  members :  • '  aa  old 

*  College  tutcnr,  who  is  known  and  distingui^ed  in  Europe  as 
^  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in 
'  any  Boman  Catholic  country.'     A  connexion  which  produces 

such  effects,  might  well  be  left  to  natural  tendencies,  already 

I      -I  —  I  I 

*  Nor  less  so  to  their  liberal  spirit ;  no  unimportant  consideratum^ 
'  King  William  asked  Mr.  Locke  bow  long  he  thought  the  revolution 

*  principles  might  last  in  England.'    The  philosopher  answered — *  Till 

*  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  and  our  TJni versifies  shall 

*  have  had  time  to  breed  a  new  one/     *  Many  things  I  disapprove 

*  in  our  Universities,  where  the  countiy  gentlemen  are  educated  in 

*  Toryism  by  Tory  clergy.' — Horace  TValpole, 
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•Cipoi^  «II0|^9  ^M  Dial  be  ftwlerdd.aiid  pixapewi'  bf  nrtifknal 
hmub.  The  Utdv^Mities  hwre  no  iotetfMt)  ins  Uniiveesitm^  is 
btiUttg'  tbeir  tnettbeminto  the  Chofoh.    Qm^  the  contaifay*' 

In  tiie  eye  dTthe  hnr/ tiie  O^Uegee  »e  flt  the  ptfooeiit  day.  hy 
«orpGitilion0  ae  miH^ii  as  the  Um vewiiiee»'  with  no/kgisl'diffiaimoe 
IwttUe-u.  that  the  UnivetvlCieaa^eebaiedVBder  the^ide^  of  civfl 
bodies;  the  Colleges,  of  eieemoByoai^.  -  ^er  arvslroiigl]r< cai»» 
txttsted,  however,  in  point  of  faot.  It  may  W  true  that  ift  was 
ftrmetly  songlrt  to  impress  an  ecolesiaatieal  ohoxiaoter  nponbotU : 
bat,  what  has  been  the  dMference  of  tiie  n^nlt  in  the  two  eases? 
The  attempts  of  Arohbiriiops  Arandel  and  Land^  to  eetaUifih 
their  metropolitan  right  of  visitation  over  the  Uai^rcraities,  juns 
eneroaehments  known  only  to  historioal  hiqnkers^rwhile  the 
iact,  that  CoHeges  ^  were  eonridered  by  the  Popish  ckn^»'  under 
« whose  direetions  they  were,  as  eoohniastical  or  at  least  as 

*  clerical  corperations,*  is  a  fact  as  signiiicaBit  and  prejodichd, 
«ven  now,  as  at  any  former  period. 

When  we  r^dmember  that  onr  Colleges'  «Fe  B>(»iian  Catholic 
fewidations,  we  can  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  fellows- 
^pe  were  ori^nally  connected  with  hcdy  ordws,  enhfOct  faei^ 
and  there  to  an  exception  for  civil  law.  At  tfiat  time»  too, 
Mteratnre  was  thought  to  be  the  pectdior  province  of  the  Clergy; 
and  for  a  Fellow  to  take  orders,  was  littie  mote  than  at  present 
to  prc^ess  diat  aU  his  studies  should  be  consecrated  by  a;r€iigkNB 
spirit.  In  this  respect,  the  Reformation  left  ihe  Colleges'  miro* 
fimned.  The  policy  of  raising  as  few  questions  as  pesnUe  with 
Henry  VIII.  on  such  a  subject,  will  account  for  any  degree  of 
MmpTOffiise  or  silence  in  the  first  instanoa  Afterwards,*  pjio*' 
pontioim  widi  this  aspeot  were  so  mixed  up  with  further 
measure^  <nr  the  danger  was  so  great  and  the  Church  had  been 
eo  stripped  already,  that  we  can  easily  conceive  how  for  tl^ 
neect  bondred  years  other  visitors,  besides  Kidley  under  the 
Protector  Somerset,  may  have  regaided  a  direction  to  ^  convert 

*  some  fellowships    appointed  for   encouraging  the  study  of 

'■  ■  ■  ■       I  1.1  I      ,  111  I     I  a^^^^^ t 

^  Blackstone  went  no  farther  (Comm.  i.  471.)  than  to  ^'incHme  ib 

*  tkhtk  that  the  general  corporate  bodies  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 

*  and  Cambridge  mast  be  ranked  among  lay  civil  corporations.'  Huber 
^English  UnivertUietf  ii.  44.)  assumes  that  the  decree  of  the  priyy 
council  in  &T0Qr  of  Laud's  metropolitan  right  of  visitation  had  decided 
the  point  of  law.  But  Wooddeson  (lecture  18.)  necessarily  oonclodes 
that  the  proceediDgs  by  mandamus  in  the  King's  Bench  against 
the  UniVersity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Bentley  and  Lord 
Hardiricke,  are  inconsistent  with  the  foundation  of  the  privy-council 
judgments  in  favour  of  Arandel  and  Laud.  There  is  now  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 


.taHkJtofto  'die  ^djr  (^be  n^hiwi^m  bctfapr^ttoci^Alof  i<« 

'4^fdL  >a88Q»ibdi  to  te  iM»klaa8tio9  •  wab  nMiaed^  ^and^  ibib  *  torn 

^)wll^tttliM;hoirfi9lr0t•kLlt  Sor'  ho^  unlike  «re  (itpitiMeiiU^^idlltife 
-Mltittl  ^^t^MliP'ofiobiJ' P]«olMaii|tiitn  latt^^ 

^n^^i^r'Ai^hldi'jUi^  t^k)  ^pModft  Me  compart  ^  «oi&8iddtiii^ 
Yiil^^v^ltta^fi^eMUAl^i  18  WDfil  Y]|gor(m%>cultfcv!atedi  at\pMa|^tf; 
WttriMtv^whkfc  a- iiielght !  Ml  outMof-do6r0  opbcM  -hkk  shf^ilu^ 
^dgAitt^o^liU^Ii^  poblb!  bodies  mist  Bhinrtly  leand  ttot^ll^^cte 
eifilAflM^jf^^aLUfuk'&bi^erBtaAd  than  privhte*  poHonii^n  noui  9<f 
The  time  has  come  when  the  chaages  iv9^N]raBb(<>bj^i  tbeciRe- 
-MJMMfiiR  idseii^i^,  (iis^t  to' be  &ltow^it»^)^tiMititittrthe 
i€(&bigcPB5f«(0fii.V  lin/f^Mtr  wish  to*  sde  Ae  e^MhoMidk  i^/liftista 
d^en*««A^e^lk>  <^iiVt>m  thinking  tb«tthe>  iittsteitiitf  teitiAlr 
-di^Sii!^(9kr  feti^iM^  WOtSld*  be  in  ooLeqtieJbc^^KioMmglKki'ivQ^ 
-ii«  <HMm^^  Mii  tii^  Colleges  wereithibwtl  ti^^,  t&f  wnAI 
£)|iMi§<teqfe^ll^l«teb^lGtp  within  their  ^jlralis-iiifa^M:  Aidologi^ikil 
^Wd^ij^it^^  ^hy&W'Cbcrroh  wduld  4)«  6^)««d  tlM^i«^|BddI^tQA 
^H^in  dbttd)«l^<[if  IMtnbial  deirgymehy  wlvss^lfeHd^v^tij^  khe^ki 
ifrte^^l^r^I^  eilL  i<  Q%i6  «#<voks8es  *v^f  oiri#M^  inin^iiiio 
i^AMP^kbef^i'^lkitt'itPi^^vety'  desh*aHe^^ifhat*8Od0ty'4bkiUhilM^- 

iidtoiqa1)9v^)^/%hk«*ttl»^  bds  ^tstlBtbiidti^  ^nefiLth^-difftflr- 
*«»^1$^^if«b'^%h6'f^fflti^«'Wotl^^<'ii^  iiiAlK^doeffibiibt 
IJiVhd«^R«^d((^Mfiii^  >^6i^-on^b«i4(y  ^itxKAttf'«dnieWfaeve  <lr 
oikei^l^v/^Si^^^mt  iia>^g>it«(3(!mftevtd)phM%l)lkid  aftd^itdB- 
J3i^fiM^y.u  nOijedADfiyiWlgbt'bel'Mri^^ 
against  admitting  this  distinction  into  the'OdiiitftJtai8fav9do8: 
And,  perhapr,  ^il^li}* 'be 'difflbiilt(itO'«^f er<?^#ii^h0<ii^ 
'^I^§l|i^^(m6  0eAo6te  'Of  tb^l^y  as  Gtiim^riJde^LUiy/iil  his 
^tiik^'iMd  1^  dAr.  ([^Hddstbne  id  'desii4ng'  iM>\^;i  )tbdu^l^lMi9i»wi^ 
-4^  «b4^Id«6f^e<d^ty'lR^'tfii0ir;bec6bi^  wbfttChfiAnet^  iMcd^the 
^*feWfi*gbt't^>prtdtet  iJbey:  wobM  becortie:  All,%w^si!»>  wtlliMjrfee 
xitbttf  ith|^p)^p^{$lab«  fbr  (( dbhool'o^  theoto»yy  ^'Mrdl-ufncFf  ^fy 
t^iiKgK^Is(U^^(5<S^itoiW'unil^eitt!ty/^  W  Vdi^ddy .th^'Tttske^fa, 

-f^ii^mfi  fitdp^i^^  fA:  'i>A  the-o^hftnd;  ^iW^^^Wradit 
o49asoQabl6>thaxIi^iSCudkt4>f  '^vitiity  €h(ycii'm^tiskpkt^iM(nr^ 
^|«^^fitr«iutites''b]^^b^ribin^  tcr  afrti<^le$>a»dob/^swt^lrhi^fm^ 
l4i^'b]53«»%  lrvliflef^^<^69ddiy  J^iH  argto^krft;  yeti  ^biiUeioth^, 

ei#%mh$)4€  Ml  ai«oBe^  ftUow^ipi^  tlietdost^^oforiati^bBdll 
tlpteAltoniP  fH^i:<iv4«v41^^  0^  stM^iiilb  '^  ^^<  neiier  "U^  better 
^Jbest^hftrcfib^Uutfli'^^ilitui^tfii^  ot^tMVisSfVjx  xiQe^^andX^haptd^ 


ishtoldt vq^raitoi ttkei  mor%  >ddtitticod ^pBrnAifA  mibct0aSf$L4^j. 
o7bet.reimrdt<cf£igveht)idWiiiea  whenMrno^  i4^^  jMoibeniTjif  )|be 
uEstaUiflbbd  »Ch«mh>  ou^t  ita  ibe  cQii9kle9«iira«r  Jtoinbg  txsdiiipre- 

c)^oiitrtufgrv  TCi;WoAld[aeU!r€reeryH(^«g^>liy^olu^ 
dftildwahip»»Miilh.itbe'4ttOBe5ri    Xhefmott  m6l49^9ijy(j4it09'^t 

'iob(d}rM^)hiiMd£)  k .  ibe  wriiTftLof  b  ^6Mifrl«Ufwrf)M4tib]9^f^^ 

^nU\  \ -A  work  i»tely  publisbed  imd^r  ,ljbe  iitiei^J^/iS^«Qiei(i|fi 

f)Epm9pii  gives  an  equnUj  uii£»vwi»bki  pict^M^jofl  a^uilivMid^ 

^^hqu-  TbU  need  not  b€v  and  6bo«ld  cneMie.i:  3?(^P/iiift]ifciy 

ffl£. no*  place  wfaave  tbe peeper  4)iialifioatibndjifary  nlbi^p^iiiuigibt 

be  more  natumUy  looked  for^  ihaa  among  ih^flbliscbfrineivlbefa 

-ofJa  well  ^natilfuled  univerBity^  1.".  wji  xntr   iilT 

^. .  'Wb^tb^r.  itheaame  person  oan  properly  fiUrtsPOiior  «iiMst#i^ 

iiiliM0>i^  depend  on  libe  time  wbioh  eaehtiay.rnaww^^ftfd  m 

•/thte  nirture  and  compatibility  of  cbeir  Te^atii]ire;)dt^Ae0.n  >X9e 

fgcNrerest.meinbtrs.  ^'  tbe  Cbureb  of  Sootlwd  lof  -Mifl^tMMerfr- 

f^boM  wbb  wene  bent  upon  drawing  tbe  Um  i^peernmg>  pJlt- 

Inditi^  wiAb  tbe  utmost  strictness — never  4i%tt^^^^^<^^^ 

tof  a'ekargymaa  accepting  a  professor's  clMJr^.tbM  Wi9bj§9tkp 

f could  affiiie^  except  when  tbe  clergyman  waa  b^^i^fiMil  n^ija 

•  ^hignlar  difficulty  has  been  introduced  for  tbft  ^i|)bRif|iM9[i4|^f 

£ii^sli  ektgymen^  by  tbe  specific  language  of^tbeii^'^iKdiiM^Jii^ 

atrHce.    I^  etn  ordination,  diey  expresdy  eng^.  ;iiiNri:piii^ 

duties  or  for  tbe  equivalent  relation  of  a  <ibuteb  aud  liWgP^fir 

.tiouy  and  aolemuly  undertake  ta  set  aside  all  w^)dI]r>C9M){|if^ 

■tudies^  bow  can  tbey  reconcile  such  aa  obligatioii< i  wi|b  .tfie 

babita  of  a  coU^e  fellow,  and  the  pursuits  of  a  man  oS  letikoai^a 

a^oolmaster,  or  tutor? 

.  In  die  ordinalidn  of  deacons,  tbe  bishop  asks:-*-  / ^ 

<  Will  you  diligently  read  tbe  Scriptures  u(ato  tbe  ffe$|i(e 
^  assembled  in  tbe  cburob  where  you  shall  be  i^pOMited;  )o 
^serve?'  And  again:  —  *  It  appertainetb  to  tbe  office  of  a  defi- 

*  Con>  m  the  cimreh  where  he  shall  be  appointed  to  $erve^  to  asrfiBt 
^  tbe  priests  in  divine  service,  and  to  read  h^Aj  Scriptuvesf  in 
'*  tbe  oburob,  •  •  *  and  to  preach.'  In  the  ordination  of  pnosts, 
tbe  Usbop sajrs  of  the  priests:  —  *  Ye  are  caUed  to  teacii,  pip- 
^  monish,  feed^  and  provide  for  tbe  Loisd'a  fiunilyy  &c« .  4.*, «  J%e 

*  chureh  and  congregation  where  ye  muet  eetve  is  ChrietV  sdouae 
^  and  hiB  body.'    AfgMLi — ^  WiU  you  then  gp(ve  yoKr  iailbftii 


*  diligence  always  so  to  minister  the  dodtrine  uA  saommeuts 

*  and  the  discipHne  of  Christ,  as  the  Lovd  bath  commanded, 
' so  thai  you  may  teacb  the  people  committed  to  your 
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^duiege  with  all  cBlig^once  to  keep  and  obeanre  A&  same?' 
Aflam:*^^  Will  jtm  be  diligent  in  prayer^  and  in  reading  of 
*  tte  holy  Saiptiioe%  and  in  sueh  studies  as  help  ie  the  kmswiedfie 
^  ef'Ae  iuwuf  lading  aaide  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  Sesh?^ 
At  £rst  idght»  these  engagftmente  would  appear  to  be  too 
{ireoiae  a^d  unoooditional  \to  adorit  of  any  i|uealioa  But^  on 
the  other  side^  it  ie  atiUnKire  uaquestaoBabkv  that  exoefltioneito 
ihe  :»nTOrbaUt]p«f  :thia  engagement  have  been  alwaye  opeidy 
aatiotionad  /faodi-  by •  eorieaiairticai  and  conmon  law»  The  ibivty** 
third  oamm  (1M8>  a«  ».)  on  titles  for  ordeie^  after  reeking,  iimt 
^k  had  been  teogainee  pffovided>  by  many  deereee  ^  ibe 
f  aMie&tiFidiet%1iMutii<me  ehould  be  admitted  deacon  or  fWsK 
*.  ndio  had  sot  fiist  some  eertun  phice  where  beimi^i^use  lya 
fifailctiaB,'  lediMeB  the  iwtmint  toa  mere  eeeuiaty .againat^  the 
eidakniig  hUiop  beinff  made  efaargeable  wi4h  the  BM&t^mw&ot 
af:lt  paapevpriaa^  for  it  goes  on.  to  expressly  deolar^  tiiat 
teflbe.*  ielow  ha  some  coUege  in  Cambridge  or  Oorfttrd'^iacMa 
neater  ^  acts  o£  fii?e  yearn  etanding,  limig  of  his.  o wa  >dhai^  m 
dtberiUnivqrailgrt^itjk  satisfaction  of  this,  pi^ 
iflniadm»xthi^fi^  Sequent  entnea  an  theaotsofordinatiiohiia 
lallo^bshiti. appears. to  haRre  been  all  alonga  ti^h(yiiihQi}air»4lf 
IbejGhhtekflf  Enghuid.  To  the  same  effiMt*  etatut^^jfer.enr 
fiirokig  residencoton  benefices^  £ro«i»  the  reigniof  Heatoy ^YUJi^jl^ 
eirir^a#ii.titt)es»;t contain  positive  exemptiods  &r  acfe)lait9  Ifoirf 
tnedjt'tmdec  foctjn,  netw  under  thirty^  years  of  tf^  _4oilo|^Xar 
studnnab  eilhet  UI^1tfeffBUy--* for £diaw6  re8idiiigiinij()9li^^ 
eordkgvto*atatnte  r^andifoir  profinsdrs  ana  puU^ readirsH  ti^ 
htte Jttal &2 iNQotrailONLi a.  SS^^&^tintthe.aotiilenupiipbil^ting 
affintDal'i^ersoasibQlding  bdiefioea  f ram  faimingoirjtwdii^'th^ 
hMJnfisa  ofiaiaehnnfanMter  is  mmina^m  iexoci|^ted  andi^een/^dt^ 
themJ .  i  NoIk^: the jOodiaatiDa  Semioe  AMiel  okariy;  Ibe  irqsdtiHk  pmr 
nexion  with  the  canon  and  tte  stelutes^  ta .  piari  maim^^^ .  imi^ 
takffi'tffgoAaiwHaaisfetpitasil^tosajithdt  ittcw  eieeirTbe^re; b^en 
jatttiirJ'byithe?  kgialative-.  authority  of  mlheit  Chumhjor/SM(^ 
ta'|my?ent/fidlawe  of  eidleges  &onl>  bthig  ondainad  {upi)ii^<fc<idr 
{elloinriii|is>  osieiTeiiiheBffiotd.dergyineiiibom^oarrjring  imtthf 
fcbiiqeasiofiAeoboehnasten'       >  t  '       -'-d-i'  -  -.  *.'' 

^V'At  tbe;flaaM»time».ther)e^  is  •aomeilhing  stMiiogt  ili.J^.teniif 
iDfiitheiOadiaalJoiilSemse^  The-  liaagaage<tf  pablw  fa^i^eov^nte 
^b^i.0f*<iiitteafot3Am  faidi&i%  •  with  i  the  fXt^ntiand  )^w4iPt^ 
lifciAtiioblitpitioiiadeBtoisd  ii^  ee  i$n9iyew-.hm^f  ^%$iM^.fO%^c^ 
ihflbldi'he^weiToate  tdthitheftjei^agtoienta^tof  ^r^  p^lflwie^ 
JfotfaiHg  $i|^htJtoobe  ^eativ^saed  /marei  attao^/ikhtAtia  ^^larr 
jitpod ;  nothing  prooMMdiH^bibb  iatnatflkbbia^ptrfeiaaedi  iftim^ft 
leU0in4rithafe6tbeimeot^eanildti»Uaijadi^i^  wU^         «(ade 
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<  iathe  '^fiookof  OixlIiiBti€iM>"(1450)fmB.the}tmttinp 
^•ta-the'per0€tig  to  be  orclaianed/wlio  byaaswetin^  theee  nutdfe 
«^^3i»A^de6kifktioi]fB  or  apofBiotie  and  vows'  to  QoAf  Ojhe  fint 
*<l\xeetioAi  irbeitonei8|>rd8eiitadfor'0rabn>  is/uDd  youirtutthat 
^''j/km^are^inwar^fy  mave&by  the  Ibfy'Gho9t^t9  toMmupoH  ifaufihis 
^^tffit»i  T^'WiiiGii  he'is:to  tmMi^iV /frttrtffiirA^  t 'It  has  oft 
^4)MQ''1|inent^:tbat  amiy'Conie-tO'XVoeUre^  erde»»i  befell  ewft 
^MMr)F'bav«  *d6rmniy  read  over^eBO  qudstitesj  akid*  eauumft 
^th^SfloiBeiv^,  whetWtbey  oould»  witha^giiod'totHdefaeevinBkat 
^'4dite  nutren  tiietoe  ptesoribed.  4  .  ilf  it  weieii^M^apprabeiidad^ 
^4he  ibeat'tfattt  maa^  have  t6  get  inilo  ordors  iviotiil  Bobnabate.^ 
SdiBvifote  Ibe^good  bttfaep  Bpwaids  of  a  bundrod  acial  fflty  jmri 
ago.'J'Weioaiuidt  ber  surprieed^  tberefore^  at  bttatmghmw  Aat 
WMram  scmpukms  pereone  in  the  nnivei*8ftn8'ivlio' JHm>beM 
eafiUli^ abentt  fi^ some  eabplanatkni byifiiich  th^ OflBknoresatis^ 
llUMorikf  tioterpret'«ome  partfi  of  their  ordinatiimiToarviorJMittdr 
#e<lonctW«|^ptiraitly  oonfliotitigdut^  A'&diBg  of^l&k  haailed 
^  ^modem  thtotyy  an>iriiioh^eait  stnavhaiAitto  laid,u4-dtat(a 
9M>r  4iltf  the  tnrdeigradulites  of  his  edkge  for^hiffifanBUaMtai^ 
undweiaitrtold  bf^eonLe  tatov%  tfaatuiilesi  tfae^ aivhUeilrednta 
todtmht^tilieinllBeJkeB  poitors  to  tlieir  papit^(ot'^'-iM'(npafi^«ilnU9t 
f(Afj^ikilu»*^io$tf6MM^t^--^90  intjinat^  a  »igikt>>oF  tAlmiiitdg->is 
«)bifaU<y), ^thfttj^ iiiviillfisel  it  opposed' to  thalr loitttaatiiBa^ tD«r> t<i 
iMli  tbci 'filaceiof  Tutor  at  ail.  'Hwre  oooU  iKotfM  aibirai^ 
ifdc9i0#isdgmc»it  lif  tiieir  false  pottiion;  ^far  .Itiey) an^iordffiMd 
not^m^ilitiuitiMorab^  but  on:  their  feUimship.  I  ifrtbe  tfae<n(yiia 
«i^rth  dkjr^thinbgv  etiny  thtMklbgiea^  iFeltow,  UotJie^eijfruffibtor 
Ml3*i'(^ii'pdi^h^e8|rto(the  young  stud^hts>:  whSle^hft  tsMy'tid 
f^^aoM  i^uiadefgvxdiiates  not  on  tbcl  foutidatieirfwIidiHrti  Ap 
gt'eat'  iMuei^ity  ia  ^afaneet  ve^erf  ooUege)  is  ah  adoiderit>BOliieott* 
tismpltttieQl  in  1^<  StatnlcB,  and  ^hStfy  «ao6iind6ted>'dritti?>tb^ 
ittttbtovT' odidniaitd  to  tato  Hefy  Oniei^  •  ^  .'  -. 
'"'Bofetfttolhe^Biatdaf  dtiagsootof  whiobthe  St^tdtesnAMeytMt 
(i^idhivliatidD'w^  ind  in  ^college i^  Somet&metf  twM W MMlaMi 
Vm^e  IVdlowsy  4iid  a  Hciad  t  s6  that  *m  mi^  hkvtrriMrliMI 
3piiidtem  toiminaitevito^twelve  joatbful  paribhhwerfc-  ANtetiiUeil 
the  scholars  are  fewer,  and  a  part  of  theni'Mtybe  oUtonaiigkiti 
liefidrdflteed  theodnd^res.  In  c^rt,  tfabiwhote^isTMemictf  t&rA- 
Myi9  mmaf9^  opposed  to  the  genini  of^PraCMtMUm^^luld 
«^  «b»  'K4fo)tntMi  £piso<ipal  Orc&Mtkm  Setvioa  IheteiiB^ 
ftr  thi^'ftiUe  pcttltioii  of'liie  TutMa  is  not  to^be  foitfldfift  ths  4£Uit 
^MMigfat  ^  a  <iidory^wfaieh  <3ipples  thdUidvonMes^MitlMlr 
{mpof  tAtelklitud  end^  but  in  reMUding  the  Oflpge  i^tattit^ 
4»rU«hico*BtfffliM  the  Bettb^w to  t«ke  Olden.: 
'  linMi''8hidl>wofiearm'thilt4hekte»eitt  ofoeiiM#t^ 
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Mfiurm  Hlike-nqidrfe  thai  every  inelcttatioB  ebttiUiihei'MBde/ss, 
^Heotuai  aB<  poerafaie  fOe  itB  proporipnr^seS-  Andltfadt  >itbati 
OQght  to  be"  the  two  «ye3  of  Greeoe<'  do  not  must  labe  tDemlyl 
oa^workt  ^f  theiState>Churbl>-4sen£n{ude9i&)r 'tha:exttlt»iH«| 
tt^bi]^  ot'tta  miaietiT!  and  fbc  <tbe'«ai}lry  shepbdrcttaghofi  itsl 
&ld?<  Blaffcrnowu^irmlad^IaOxGirtl  aiidiencB^  livbeQ'<be  nettd' 
them  hie  Commentaries  .a»  leotiures,  .that  theui  if  Gblkgea/zidta^ 
^b);ibdkdl'f<»it'we'|>mpoek8c  1.  For  Amptoeaatioti  inf  pibbyifb^A 
'  learning  iiyipibpeiriF^tiiKtioiis  aDdionlijiancteU"2.r£pt>iUQptirfrr: 
^u^a^isUneito  the -members  of  tboBs-il!K>diedi'  in;  (ii!d^ta 
^««tiblc(tb8ili  td ptoKcikte  their  derotitKiaiidstuditetnithlgiittttctri 
4;efls« aod -KniSuity.'  TbeCoU^c8,theii^icfe,'artoiqeanst«0iidab 
fl4l81wbitk«to'iiotUi^  better  than  that  every:  tregnliitiiMbiflijfc 
^uuuK^loomtMVndg&ein— 'ComtNilsori)rtQrdfn«-BB)6i%  the'trsdt 
•Lfioihbiildibei^iedib^lheir  tendeno^  to  adirtaode/ihesaicndaJouuD 
\i^i)wtithBl<pxii^lnii£  l^atem  »  far  £nMia.>b^B^-ad-&roip^UUili^ 
ia^'h^h lobjectoy  as-they  ore  capable  of> b^i^iapd^^i^'un^'tn 
ableii^~^T»%i^  oatiiTng  about  noit-rei^dmbFieHoTii^'isailrfcsididMb 
Pellontf  >iii^i3}uto^-^who  look  upiinl;thfliir;tfdlbvaU|B  ^lenlt^ 
M'AtiehiiiMonev'fibdjkre  of  no  uae  at«hUlfqiiiiliDctlin  anlKNioicvl 
k"»1ambf.  evtry  clerical  tutor'iedistmrtefl'lMti^Qnfllwii 
nibi^  and'ie  uhoble  to  make  uplhwiit&Ddit^gtnBiUKvhelb 
)kJitii»>ifiteitoailB.  F4w  of  tfaem.j  iuidedi^jmltd^ii&nl  d^ 
CaBlehw:iiTo4r  tbi»  as  the  ^tOBdadilaiiieUiaf  .tfa^iinMl 
1Sm^'i^i^6li-^^'-^'&  Uttie.panahvjktrJa^ittaMinleotuiidahip, 
m- Qt^r'UiU  itheir  olfeiictd  jweteniloBBiunT;  1-4*06  bei  (jotfeljia 
aUii^inite<;'ivlMh>tboee>  iwho  arc  men  Inisi^'M^^  tUuDtoMs 
HttJttddB  iil':p«ttiibyii«bB>tlheoiy  jtiat  aUiidaitta>4-iiiiii  pa^if  >tb(| 
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any  Iumhbii  iatcttcct  4o  compcse  -tkeologioal  kotpDos-wbichrahUli 
not  be  d«tid  am&  fonsal,  m  lon^off  tlm  depaitmaikti  iHieetrangSd 
fir«m  the  active  iud  DverSowing  sckIim  of  tbe^agsi '  SBhclBva)aTe> 
painful^  a.warQ  thatnsidg«r-TlistJog7,iHeii  \Sbjii£  Ite  trivnohesti 
nu  flouri^ied  at  Oxford  er  Cambri^^  ton^Mauy^  }Stato:'.MMtiib 
iAeaey  to  see  that  it  daamot- Aofitkk  iritiieitestM  tMOiaiffiiid  iOdi 

I  <  In 'What  we  have  iwrittnj  Ve  bavs-  becpii4^^''>>^''^''^^>''^Bifl^ 
s«'ldi0iBubject;'8oMyi  JDomkB  acadtaioeiBl'^iiA»fi£qi^W.uiiiinr.A  • 
'EUed  nticlea,  whii^  for<etBllctmoliiBioila,ixtidwiiho>-pumi{fr 
of 'trath'ssedlbn^  idle,  dangeroDB ;  and  >ataltp^  ithsljpMitMD' 
oflnWB  engaged  fin  a(Motdsti(Hi  and  laqulrjr.vijilMDetMiiBab^f' 
dtsmwiaflanj^iiQportaBoej  which  is  ]iOtJiaUeito>tiB'iitifl«dQ^ 
tbaifedr  of  itBCflming'iBto  ooUision  with  Bulibcntetml^Mnaiiifflll 
concUltivu.  IVhelhdr  it  be  aslinDooly, /ihted^ ->tfri>lbU)UcaL 
|Aihil6gyi'«ocl«e(fatichMMsl»r7,  or  msBtal  |dnkiaiq>l^  SM^^ 
etiiefiuiok^yi'i|4;{nok^'  or  mythdo^^.wa  ^WjjfdneiJ^if^ifciri 
*iMti<Ad>MQ«i^vti  ^eiial^rfotaalljr  de^QiTjriiigi  i;aake'lk-hald« 
I^inuvf  vfUavU^tpen' tliat.ithera  is  na-feriuBPh'tiJidic^nll^ 
kiiiowldwintenatiDg'''bdief  oenoatnmg'>thtf>i£iQpcn»Mit[ft;)^Ofe 
and  dwicUfDestaoiedt  i  yet  this  canaot -he>  i^Q«ck»is«^t<'W^fliq 
tllw<wnliono97iii  .i&wed  to  bs  baily  fok^^iituj;  ;EbsiM:>klm 
^  kifai|M<»ininl'kiaer.*riitb.'are  liable  (aiitlieiftii«itittMi>'^ 
b«eifc>dcat!i*/iairi'>iU€bii  .«f  dbhooert^t  it  11u»ibMMddfliO&C|en 
T(H'4'>(»<Mfa)'  tOi^fti^tJtM-i*  ^aorifitejDiu^UigMtaa^P'inilK 
Mdvoflfbri  ia^»gtnscgmia\nmm^  fa  ai&r WeAeiUkonrngr-m 
alttoa&iilJtfa^'IUtei^bcfiig  s^sin  oomnitted'iialjetMvnpalsllfpl^ 
pdwCilofiiliaBi-ba'ibboi^tib  bafpraia:lhiaiian(4ry»i{abi  tlQft^ 
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whole,  as  men  are  ooii9titated,"few  can  be  exJ^exUM^Xo  ohooae 
the  bolder  oourse,  and  expose  Aemseivesi 'to  most  uhpleaktsti 
imtmtatioos ;  the  kiajoiity  will  hifef,  that  stnceth^fliav' note 
fbuow  out  thei  conclusions  of  8ci^Eite>  should  it  happen 'tid^on« 
tradict  any  tbing^iathe  formularies,  it  is  wiser  not  to  fenowiiiMt 
much  about  the  mat^r.  In  sudi  a  state  of  thinge^  'oniy'  tIiosd> 
sciences  are  likety  to  Kve  and  thrive  vrhi^h  sta^  ^  Ho  ^relfttM^ 
at  idi  t»  r^Ugion ;  as  Greek  and  Latin  ph$loldgy,  (KiMtedtoi 
Pagan  authors,)'  Wmal  logi6,  (eatoluding  its  apf^idttfens^  "iHriehi 
«re'(latiger6us,)  pure  mathematics  and  mathetosttidal  ph^^ee,*^ 
iMhidi  neveorthetess,  in  the  istridest  eirdcs^aiis' looked -ij^yi^wi 
Hot  quite  i^afis,  sidce  they  accustom  the  mind  to  demand  pKioA' 
Thus^  l^e  bofljst,  that  ^Science  is  the  haudo^aid  to  Blel^imi,'' 
fittts-'la  notliing;  for  Religion  is  so  af^id  of  her  handti^dtti^ 
oottiiiig  her  -mie^rtss,  that  she  dares  not  i!fse  her  service  «t^aIL  "* 

^'Ih  such  wttys  the  domination  of '  a  4xed  creed  •b%hl«iieto 
fhdtfulness  ef  e^tu*  tJili versities ;  itnd  *^  in  an  age  abdUn^^ig  #il||t 
^buiteS;  tkUenD,  profound  and  varied  leamhig,  and>in&'i[k»uiytt^ 
^]/tAt\a  tbe  admiration  of  the  world  fblr  ^^i^  eiiterprii^ 
aad'  sikettdt)r>  •^  depresses  our  speculative  powers,' i  and'^mUei^ 
the  lii^est'eeietice  away  from  its  nattlral' •sesMs;  The>>elrt«enb: 
fliriiple^^^tb  ]«esohid  tiie  t^st  at  once ;  a  process  tirhieh  #UI  iAJtai« 
nookie^'disturti'M  one  in  his  position,  destroy 'napflatbd^etitpiffiiiu 
atioieB^'  distress  no  one's  conscience;  but  will  tiMleve'  humbtttt^ 
wlKlgf^a^tt  sebrel,  and  will  set  them  fi^e^^fUrti^yer  J^«^tti1&i(f|r 
has  hitherto  been  allowed  them.  -^    ii    .i\is.    loA 

<  -  Mr.  ^  WM'#  :  volume,  \tith  which '  'this' '  drtidl^  ■  is- '  b^t^*^  is 
dsidottipiUified  by  li  preface  writtiain  wkh^i^db^^AWt;^'^  ifftthiy 
tne -fi^it  oif ;a  Refetoien  He  4\i^ells  »ot  '^t&y  ^w  ^^  evil  >iAi4Uh' 
Baa(oMli(ded  tis>  in'the  present  itftidb,  btit^o^  the  coiiitiMtioii'l»£ 
tto€bltegeS'«tiditli^rektioA  tcy  tbeUni^emitiee;'  Dbs^iddj^' 
df^^ChifiWork  JoehtaijM  a  careful 'ii^'akxiuittteitfa^ 
dbde  >df  tlra*^#s^  Ikws  eote^tlM  under  the*  ^sbetion 'of  »AfK5b^[ 
Iddio^  Laudv  as  Chancellbr  of  Oifordi  '  lb  is  wdil'  knbWn  Ihiitf 
tM'cAgestdf  these  stat«(tes  itaa  in  tt'^reat^ed^e^liailkvoiirihd* 
Hid^  Church  views  of  the  seventeenth  century  r^and  (tatunaUyf 
HO  uP^uidtaii'was^ppointed'to  aasist  iu  theisr  comj^ilation.  The 
aubfeet  wttS'de>»«46ped  at  lai^e  in  tUs  jouroal  mati^  yeairB4i^ 
It4d^kioMi'miieh>beuer  understood  by  the  naitioii;  'amd  Mv»  WaMlli^ 
valuable  commeifts  >#ill  lio  longer'  seemipardUloxi^al  orittmiMM 

Vitrei  cSHc'^'Tlitii^i  Ool%e>'  DubUn,  is  «ub^ntinlly>'the 
sttH^ll^fb'itytt  dfUhe-BngUsh  U'nivenitsed;    Only   ^  ii- 
tisMMttttfl  ^{ek^of  ih^«boh(]^Vaf]ftd-«o»8trdind^f>un4ui^^ 
ifesti^'^b^efi^iifiive'  {tfd^umifea  in  the  infetatie^i^ith^-^siUttt 
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'  flbt^:'  wh^  idle  moral  sqaAdal  of  an  interepted  ooi^ormiity 
lii0  been. brought  mit  tfaeiEe  more  distin^t^^  ofsA  made  i^ppear 
more  divect  nmd  umble.  to  the  tinA^d  eye.  ]^ut  the  worn  and 
moat  «b«raoieii8tAO  fMkture  'm  the  divewtyy^ia  the  aggcamfied 
CooriD  •  in^Uch  the  polUio^  proyoci&^OQ  ofi.ep^fitueiwrtakea*  T^ 
deniT'tbe  Roman .Cathc^io  didseoter -r- m  o^b^r  MHird«^.ti>  deny 
tbe  great  bo^  aS  the  lri^b  people  ^r^  an,  iquality  of  rigbtf  and 
jdaooi  and  benefit  'm,  their  only  Irish  Unirei^^ityi  ia.  pbonly  moiie 
jtti|i#Utio  aAd  oi^re  unjqat  than  the  oofw^fiponding  ci^  in 
England.:  *r-^  wioe  it  inydvea  greater  numbeiWj  greateripriiwIuHiB, 
«iid.iiidjgmt}r>aindi infinitely  greater  peril  If»on  tbe^one  hand^ 
these  can  be  no  mpre  dertiruotive  and  auieidal  cxyitjw^tb^t  of 
^Jheilftiad;  foctthe . Irish '  —  meaning  thereby  »  9eY.ejcance»ftx>ni  it$ 
cMnnluM.with  Great  Biitain:  So  on  tbe  ^th^r^jtheAft  om  be^ 
no .ttatiaaal demand  more  reasonablej  more  u»pen^^.4Bd  im**, 
Jiirtdiat^^-T*4fl:far  as  it.  diall  be  understood  to^^irefient  the.Aill 
iii^^wai.rtiiie^Qf  the  Romm  Cathoto  of  lFf4and»>4batetmi 
flbwcktalikejito  .Aye^  (^mts^  of  emolumeiMi  ai|d  >wkmr  ^whi^h 
^M^iMtipiali  ilM^^tionis  can  afford.  Ia  ,L7d4>  4he  .E(|rM9/ 
C^ktMUo^'iwho.bi^ofe  that  had  been  excluded 4dt^||)04berji  iTM. 
^i«iMed;j|Q  hi^^  Mad^mioal  degree ;  but  not  .t^i-any.  ^jl^  ofi 
pne^  l«K»o}|ipi.Or  authonity.  The  door  vfm  0p4o«A  ta  hiQi»i|Jhe>. 
mettiftedii^t  atopPi.  mly  toi  laacn  from  a  ppUeemMjJaitbOffiaarr 
Qag0.tbath»<yH»ldg0no  farther.  Half  me^oure?  did  mA  nm»QP. 
itS^dKi  Ji^gMbtAiie^ivmobMe ;  they  will  noli  with  tbcAdttaation^tfA^ 

Nor  ought  diey.  : .  .f!  at   i  ' 

J  XbefMpoaOraioft.^.  grievance  ia  the  princapalif^^jet^t/^t  a 
wlnsieiJiiUl]npulbU^iidini]|der.^  titla.ef>  .'the  C€flM^t^ttm4 
<jJ9«toty  of  the  U^yj^nity  of  PuUin,'  XUs/ JuatOry  i^som: 
teiAk  jIt  waa  founded. by  Qu^eA  SUzabetbi  'lotitbia^t^Mitrvy'.ir 
andiaigely  enA)wed#fpr)noipaU(]r  by  £li«ab^  >h0f«eU^  i^^\J:na^, 
L^tand  dMii30rpQf»tian:af  PuUmi^  It  waa  perverted  tPtaectariaH) 
pvCrp^e^  by  taoki6i¥e  laiwn^  uDderCbarlea  L  ^»dUa  cha§tieti:QS, 
1:637-.  Xhe;little^b((K]J4 whiet^ttUsus^hia and&gr^derf  ipelP4«: 
ie  dravn  ap>  kj.  Mm*  Uer0Vh  one  of  the  academic^  vietiii^  ^  t^ 
pittaantiSydtenL.    n  •',#.{  -i  i'.-  li^  il 

ijlber«i<4»ef  j^w»'«airto>  of  vietims.Qildepr  ithie,.pr(w^i)t',^fiNm4: 
thtee'wb^  laaeiOoUegeno^QMil^  it^buft  k^^l^tMup  QQii#oi99(9H^ 
and^tkoaeiiferhet  jd^  rvidmoAito,  lMr>  fxwMWH^  m  oi^i  to  ii)yiiH 
ihcueffio^  iiMKt'Uercm.ii^of  t^£niti(4ithei^.Mi(n '0  t^:.!..  ;;^ 
'  The  practice  of  ^'  turning  for  acholarahip"  was  aln^sj^^h^) 
.f.flf8t/thitog/ai^ii«ay4)..wMohi  attpefcexl  u^lf^mtitkm  ^trifitj 
'-(Golkhe. ,  I .  AttenMMo^itfc  ithe  iSempan^enb  of  itheili^K^'^  i&ippflihH 
^JioataSbg'ta  the  forw  of rtJh^  jSatfibU^^tChur^'ia  imm^^ 
'jfipdmailioatididatealaJr  aoliohiirshii^  ,,  3;he> (enwdmnaHti attecbeA 


U6  Acadefki^lT^^hi^^.^^^''^^^'^'^^       iW^, 

1  c€<  li^Mfidi  as  ar»teixiptBtioii  r6"^ekioCMfc^46^  i6fl^;M¥j'TltIwii8 

«^ii6tecli  'biifr  ]?  i^fukd  to  t^e  t)i^^8i(atM&t»ttt^'ildtf'<ft^^»9Ard 
f^  bMd^ul^y  %j(ddidl  me.    I  tri^ '  ^e>  legWI^  ^  itBttt'^ttk- 

f^mumtiho^  totruBted  witJi  the  educfltioti  dr  tl^e  Mb^f>Ale 
«'^tyy  of  Irdiynd/  From  before  tbe  'fete  of '^Ofe  ttotfiibcyjfej^ 
t^  g^eittted^  in  tbeir  case  the  Tdl  16  Taisedi  i      wt  /i:"-. 

^  <intt9  kst  IB  no  unfounded  adeertion.  Tke^f  farni^  l^n 
« mftH^  amonj;  the  B^ellows  of  Trinity  College  wh^  dbtM'  VUeir 
^  $*fote8tftnti«m  from  the  time  when  they  ^tunied  t^  Mn^^t^ 
/fvfih^.''  Th^  iipoBtAcy  for  seholanhio  in  Tti^  G^«^ 
^4erdn  no#5  exdtee  but  little  sm^se.  OFliiOfie  who^ttiM;^- 
'  loftA,  ^Mne  remain  in  their  new  ct^eed^  imd  ev^n  <beeofti^  ttddlb^ 
<  ters  of  the  Establiehed  Church ;  others,  on  iAte  lAX^^^^m^ 

*  tiie  fifve  years  flnring  which  the  scholarsbip  hsts,  retnrh  ^o4he 

*  profossion  of  the  CathoHe  faith,  afW  ^ving  tHforatned'^tftK 
^^nh^^^lips  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eudiarist  TfifeilttM^yi^ 
^^^vs  the  nlelcname  of  quinquennes,  from  the  fltts  ^eto^'dtiKHk^ 
*'  wmch  they  were  Protestants.'  •  ^    i :  . .  j .  .T 

BM  iltkm  ih  a  third  victim  from  thb  wreteliM  pidliey :  <  th^ 
l[k]^try-^unhai^y  Ireland:  aye,  and  periiaps  a  fbni^  -M^e 
British  em|^;  which,  though  Ireland  eaniM  rtill.liWfiy  tli6 
%Ond,  her  dissensions  may  distract,  and  weakcMi  md  putt  dottil. 
la  th^  o^nions  wMch  Mr.  Heron  eipresses  t^n  ihkt  pohit.  It 
^toay  be  seen  that  he  represents  tbe  l^ter  dasd  of  Irish  Hotekii 
CiiithoHcd ;  those  who  are  most  aware  of  the  talu6  of  a  higber 
€i^eatiOn,  attd  those  who  would  most  MgoSoe  tor  see  la*  t^iXLf 
TJinteQ  Kingdom. 

'^  ^  Education  alcme  cannot  remun  a  monopoly.  •  • .  Nb  MA 
^'i^hamifeciures  of  wool  or  other  commodities  are  now  detftyoyed^ 
^.^thM  they  may  flourish  in  anodier  land.  But  education  is  stSU 
^denied,  to  advance  the  intellect  of  the  nation.  In  Ireland 
'  ^education  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  CatbolidB  is  ne^ 
^  fleeted ;  among  the  peasants,  until  very  lately,  It  was  tinknoWiL 
*^Settarian  intolerance  blights  the  land.  Two  taisks  are  fto 
"^'tfaat  statesman  to  perform  who  wishes  to  adiiete  the  pit)sperif^ 
'«0f  I^rebmd,  and  deserve  the  gratitude  rf  her  people  mt  eVer : — 
^tO  ^^stroy  the  last  incentives  to  sectarian  amitooslty,  atnd  to 
o<detelbp  tKs  ihteHigence  of  the  people.  No  eriep  ooidd  be 
'  more  ^fSiMst^  towards  the  accomj^ishment  of  both  these  great 


^AM^         0>i»tf»ii(»»<lZ/B^«IJ\»/JJ«S«ll  Unintriit;,.'',  Ut 
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h^BTis&y  ir)^  thftt  tb^  trtsb  Oonfed^rtttioii  'W<^ld4«n]r lisntf  iHA 
a  practical  question  like  tkie,  and  not  iosvitd  i^in  tb^l^fda 
6f  repeal,  ^  amongr  the  ttiaerabto  'p)feKmfaMi4M'<^-dMl  WfOv     ^ ' 

The  ine6h8i«tetlcy  wkh  whidh  t^ieee-^  all  indeed  'moet-^iMelti^ 
skms  are  hpt^tj^,  i«  no  slight  premittintioai^dgiiAlfM/ tliew>*  M 
Cheft^,  it9'faHhl\)I  sebtSn^la  challenge  theneweomertotthia-firMi 
aIniVal:  if  he  h^  ik^^^thepase-'wotyl  tefdj,  hecaamt  eii^  Olv 
the  olh<s>r  hand^  llhe  Cttmbndge  authoritiee  hare  T^nlnred  te  9dB 
{bib  i^ak  ef  any  otrntamitiatien  which  the  pettiUe'pveMmeetif  ^ 
dJBdenter  among  their  undergraduates  may  fntfoduoe;  andllie 
security  atti^buted  to  subscription  is  delayed^  iiiytiltbe''ai9lad 
taking  of  "Che  degree.  The  emoluments  of  Trinity  OcAtegt, 
DiAHn,  itith  the  exoepticm  of  a  fetr  prisses  open  to  competiliioB, 
are  jealously  watched  as  a  perquisite  of  the  fstaUisiisd  Ch«m^ 
But,  since  1794,  Roman  Catfiolics  have  been  admitted  tn-^CK 
grees  there  — the  relaxation,  however,  is  confined  espvesdy  to 
Roman  Catholics :  while,  one  branch  of  its  professorships— ^tiM 
of  medicine — is  as  emressly  declared  by  an  act  of  1806,  to*  be 
qpen  to  *  Protestants  of  all  nations.'  Indeed,  one  of  die  pi^&sson 
is  at  present  an  Unitarian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universities 
of  Scotland  have  no  restriction  on  degrees ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
been  rector  of  Glasgow :  and  it  was  only  the  other  ^day  that  tbd 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church  preferred  a  suit  against  the  Umveiwtjr 
of  Glasgow  for  the  recovery  of  certain  exhibitions  as  having 
been  founded  by  Snell,  an  Episcopalian,  ^d  obtahied  a  judgiueiit 
in  its  favour.  The  Scotch  legislature  had  imposed  its  nsstmntff 
upon  another  part  of  the  system  than  that  of  its  bursaries  axid 
degrees.  It  put  its  shackles  on  the  teachers  oriy :  and  aeooid- 
in^y,  by  the  Act  of  Security  (a.  d.  1707),  engrafted  into  thcJ 
Treaty  of  Union,  all  university  professorships  are  strictly  limited 
to  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  law  established. 

The  object  of  this  diversified  legislation  has  been  the  same  on* 
all  hands ; — to  promote  uniformity  of  f«dth  and  secure  partieular 
establishments,  by  giving  a  preference  and  predominance  tof 
certain  opinions :  it  being  assimied  by  the  legislator  in  every  case 
of  preference,  that  the  opinions  which  he  patronises  are  tme^  but 
of  that  particular  species  of  truth  which  is  all  the  safer  for  being 
protected  against  equal  treatment,  comparison,  and  draeussion. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  price  paid  for  suooess  in  tbe8» 
experiments.  If  England  and  Ireland  appear  to  have  succeeded 
it  is  only  within  the  Universities  and  their  charmed  circle.  For 
look  beyond  their  college  walls.  Protestant  dissent  is  prospering 
in  England,  with  a  census  of  millions  annually  increasing— while 
in  Ireland,  Roman  CatboHc  dissent  (for  so  an  Irish  Protestant 
Establishment  compels  us  to  describe  it)  reigns  almost  eopreme. 


l^a)t4i]«0  hm  fulled  jn  it$  ootioiml  obj^g  it  bos  oMri^out  .the 
acadww iMim to wbieh. M imsted*  Xba towbaa bew  oba^nred 
vfilbm  thfr  pulds  oC  tbQ  Uuivtrutios^  jNiot  im)  in  tbe  caset  of 
Sftr>tlaffli'  Ai^  taaie^£  tb&  UQiw,  tfae  indepefuieat  legidatum 
of  Soodnndbod  a  mtmaX  jealoits/  c^  the^  preponderatiiig  pow99 
^its Bew  pantner :  und  iis  pnncipaLcare  waa  tor  the  preBerv^,tioO' 
«£.i(t9.rale  of  Jbitb  and  cbun)h  govemmeiit*  Tbeao  peprmaxicaEvt 
•b^ec^  mawi  coKieeived  to  be  Bufficiently  eeoured^  by  ttipiibtiiig 
ibr  tbe  maintdniMioe  of  the  Univemtie^  and  that  the  Cbun^  oC 
Soodand  aboiM  retain  the  monopoly  of  instructiQn*  Wbat» 
boweivi^,  baa '  been  .the  result  ?  The  jealous  atatiite  has  beeai 
for  many  years  ayatematieally evaded;  and  the  leading  chairs  of 
tbe  Unirvemlaes  of  Scotland  are  at  this  mcHOient  occupied  by 
acktfsmalicid  peofaaaors: —  it  muat  be  achmtted*  at  the  saim 
timei' without  any  injury  that  we  ever  heard  o(  to  the  complete 
aaid  cocvect  diacbargie  of  all  their  duties  academicaL 

The  Aet  of  Security  (1707,  a  5.  of  the  Scottish  Parliament), 
after  psoyiding  that  the  true  Protestant  Religion,  contained  in, 
the<  ConCsasioa  of  Faith  as  ratified  by  the  act  1 696^  c  5.,  with 
ike  form  of  Church' Government  by  Kirk  Sessionsi  Presbyteries^ 
Synods*  aod  Gkneral  Assemblies,  shall  remun  and  continue 
UBidterable,  proceeds  to  declare  that,  '  ia  all  time  comipgi  no 
'  PrQ£a8scH*a,  Principals,  Brents,  Masters,  or  others  beaiang 
^  <rfBee  in  any  University  College  or  School  within  this  king-* 
<  dom,  be  ca{mble,  or  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
^  exercise  of  their  said  functions,  but  such  as  shall  own  and 

*  adraowledge  the  Civil  Government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to 

*  be  prescribed,  by  the  acts  of  Parliament :  as,  abo,  that  befin'ep 
*cr  ai  their  athnissunu  they  do  and  shall  aehmnoledge  and  pr^ess^ 

*  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  foresaid  Confession  cf  Faith  us  the 
^  confession  of  their  Faith  ;  and  that  they  will  practise  and  con^^ 
*"  form  themselves  to  the  toorsMp  presently  in  use  in  this  Church, 

*  and  submit  themselves  to  the  Government  and  discipline  thereqf, 

*  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  sub^. 

*  version  of  the  same;  and  that  before  the  respective   Pres- 

*  byteries  of  their  bounds,  by  whatsoever  gift,  presentation,  or 
'  piovisum  they  may  be  thereto  provided.'  All  other  tests  aie 
absolntely  prohibited  by  a  subsequent  clause ;  and  there  are  no 
other  statutes  making  any  alteration  on  this  provision*  Indeed, 
it  is  declared  unalterable ;  though  the  position  in  which  the 
Scotch  Universities  now  find  themselves  shows  the  foUy  of 
hmnan  attempts  at  perpetuity. 

The  Test  here  introduced  only  applies  to  teachers.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  diat,  while  the  fiamers  of  this  act  were  so  seduloua 
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for  the  permanency  of  its  operation,  tbey  made  one  grand  omis- 
sion in  its  machinery,  —  in  not  proyi<£ng  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
enforced,  or  at  whose  suit  the  Test  is  to  be  imposed.  Accord- 
ingly, for  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  come  to  be,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  absolutely  inoperative ;  and  both  in  Edinbui^h  and 
Glasgow,  Episcopalians,  against  whom  the  Act  was  specially 
directed,  have  during  all  that  time  constantly  held  chairs  in  the 
University  without  being  required  to  take  the  Test,  In  the 
Edinburgh  University,  at  this  moment,  the  Chairs  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  History,  Music,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and,  we  believe,  the  Practice  of  Physic,  are  held 
by  Episcopalians  —  Professor  Wilson  and  Professor  Forbes 
being  the  two  most  distinguished  names. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  for  many  years  to  disturb  this 
tapit  burial  of  the  Act  of  Security,  till  the  divisions  which  lately 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  non-theo- 
logical professors  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  yet  retained  their 
professorships ;  —  for  instance.  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  holds 
the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  On  its  being 
sought  to  eject  him  in  consequence,  he  denied  the  title  of  the 
Presbytery  to  enforce  the  act,  and  they  did  not  persevere. 
This  question,  however,  has  been  since  brought  to  an  issue,  in  a 
recent  appointment  to  the  Hebrew  Chair  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. The  town  council,  as  patrons,  appointed  a  Mr.  Mao- 
douall,  a  member  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was  required  to 
take  the  Test,  and  refused.  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
presented  an  application  for  an  interdict  or  injunction  against 
his  admission ;  but  the  court  found  they  had  no  title.  The  court 
however  sustained  the  title  of  a  minority  of  the  council  and  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  pro- 
fessors, to  require  the  signature :  consequently  Mr.  Maodouall 
has  not  been  admitted. 

Of  the  body  of  professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as 
now  constituted,  at  least  twelve  out  of  twenty-nine  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Established  Church,  and  at  least  six  were  never 
asked  to  take  the  Test.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that 
to  keep  up  the  Test  for  non-theological  chairs,  is  merely  to  con- 
tinue a  system  —  the  original  principle  of  which  has  been  long 
surrendered  —  in  order  that  it  may  be  degraded  from  time  to 
time  into  an  engine  of  personal  or  party  annoyance.  If  protec* 
tion  were  wished  for  or  required  —  wmch  it  is  not  —  the  Test 
is  quite  ineffectual,  it  being  only  available  on  application  by  the 
patron  or  the  professors.  The  first,  in  the  ordinary  case,  will 
not  appoint  a  party  whom  he  intends  to  disqualify;  the  last  will 
not  in  general  be  desirous  of  restricting  the  limits  of  their  own 
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freedom.  And  now  that  one-Half  at  least  of  tKe  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  While  they  conform  to  the  Confession  of  Faithy 
disown  the  discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  the  situation  of 
die  Universities  under  the  Test  has  become  worse  than  absurdi 
Mr.  Macdouall,  whb  was  rejected  the  other  day,  holds  every 
tenet  in  theology  which  was  held  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  of 
Security :  yet  he  is  denied  admission  into  a  body,  into  which 
prelacy  has  found  so  ready  an  entrance. 

Our  first  object  has  been  to  observe  upon  the  natural,  indeed 
necessary,  effect  of  tests,  especially  in  places  of  education: 
And,  to  show  the  reality  of  the  evil,  we  have  also  aiforded  our 
readers  the  means  of  judging  of  some  of  these  eifects  experi- 
mentally; —  we  mean,  as  they  are  exhibited,  one  or  more,  with 
characteristic  variances,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Uiliversities 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Universities  of  Ireland  and  of 
Scotland  are  at  a  point,  at  which  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
they  should  long  continue*  The  one  case  is  full  of  danger,  the 
other  of  ridicule :  both  are  anomalous,  discreditable,  and  unjust* 
If  there  should  be  found  to  be  but  one  solution  for  their 
dilemma — the  removal  of  the  Test ;  — what  the  irresistible  force 
of  circumstances  shall  have  done  for  them,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  gentler  influence  of  reason  and  good  example  may  also  bring 
about  in  behalf  of  the  English  Universities-  They  are  the 
Universities  of  the  past.  So  much  the  better.  And,  we  have 
a  pleasure  in  believing  that,  unless  they  are  obstinately  bent  on 
resting  upon  past  usefulness  and  past  renown,  nothing  can 
prevent  them  from  being  the  universities  of  the  future,  with 
Durham  and  London  in  their  train* 


Art.  VIII.  —  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith: 
A  Biography y  in  four  books.  By  John  Forster,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Author  of  the  Lives  of  Statesmen  of  the  Common^ 
wealth.     Bradbury  and  Evans.  ' 

i^NCE  upon  a  time,  in  the  pretty  little  village  of  Lissoy,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  a  young 
woman,  afterwards  known  as  Elizabeth  Delap,  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  little  boy  ^impenetrably  stupid'  his  first  book.  *  La-^ 
*  hour  dire  it  was  and  weary  woe '  to  that  little  boy ;  but  not 
seemingly  an  event  of  much  importance  to  the  literary  world. 
The  sign-posts  to  Knowledge  are  not,  however,  like  those  set. 
up  before  the  gates  at  Versailles,  inscribed  with  laconic  mag-: 
nuoquence,  *  To  Spain,'  *  To  Flanders.'  We  creep  into  the. 
Ugh  road,  little  knowing  whither  it  will  lead  us, -^ and  we  have* 
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a  natural  curioflity  to  learn  by  what  humble  lanes  and  oroesings 
our  fellow-trayeUers  first  emerged  into  the  great  thoroughfare* 
The  next  glimpse  of  the  small  alumnus  is  caught  throi^  the 
cabin-smoke  of  the  village  school^  kept  by  Thomas  Byme^  a 
retired  quarteiHcnaster  of  an  Irish  regiment.     It  is  a  gtimpse, 
and  no  more,  still  of  a  little  boy,  with  a  manner  for  the  most 
part  uncommonly  serious  and  reserved^ — though  when  gay  non^ 
more  cheerful, — listening  to  his  preceptor's  stories,  v^ether 
taken  from  the  brisk  adventures  of  a  sol<fier'B  life,  or  the  more 
bewitching  stores  of  fairy    legend ;    now    and   then  making 
rhymes ;  now  and  then  reading  such  polite  aids  to  reflection  aa 
f  Moll  Flanders '  or  '  Jack  the  Bachelor.'    From  this  raw  and 
&,wning  twilight  we  perceive  our  little  pilgrim  emerge  into 
somewhat  clearer  atmosphere, — presenting  to  us  a  heavy  sickly 
fiu^e,  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  placed  upon  the 
thick  shoulders  of  *  a  stupid  blockhead,'  at  the  ^  superior '  academy 
of  Mr.  Grriffin,  of  Elphin,  in  Roscommon.    In  di^  time,  how-** 
ever,  this  unpromising  specimen  of  Humanity,  put  out  to  Know-* 
ledge,  begins  to  evince  tokens,  erratic  and  uncouth,  of  the  cul* 
ture  it  has  reluctantly  received.     Our  little  boy  is  now  a  lad,— 
still  at  8cho<d — though  no  longer  at  Mr.  Griffin's, — at  school  at 
Bdgeworthstown.     He  presumes  to  have  likings  and  dislikings 
as  to  the  different  authors  enforced  on  him.     His  schoolfellowa 
remember  that  he  was  pleased  much  with  Horace,  more  with 
Ovid,  and  that  he  hated  Cicero,  or  at  least  did  not  highly  ea*^ 
teem  him.     Hk  character  already  assumes  somewhat  of  definite 
shape.     From  out  the  crowd  of  boys,  with  their  general  attri^ 
butes  of  coarse,  but  healthful  boyhood,  stands  distinct  a  peeuUar 
idiosjmcrasy.     Our  pock-marked,  pale-faced,  clumsy  stripling  is 
noticed  as   ^sensitive,'  over  sensitive.     He  is  quick  to  take 
offence,  quicker  still  to  forgive.     He  is  at  first  shy  and  back-* 
ward ;  but  by  degrees  he  is  bold  enough  to  be  mischievous  <-— 
imd  makes  a  figure  ai  *  Fives.'    He  is  no  longer  considered 
quite  a  blockhead, — nay,  though  indolent,  he  is  thought  not 
destitute  of  talents ;  but  the  master  thinks  more  highly  of  him 
than  the  boys.    But  school  closes —  College  begins  ^-^  the  sens^ 
tive,  ugly  boy  is  an  idle  Gambling  student  at  Dui>lin  University. 
A  piece  of  worldly  luck  which  has  befallen  his  fiimily,  has 
pixnred  to  him  a  bitter  affliction.     He  has  a  sister  who  has  nxuv 
ried  above  her  station.     His  fiither  has  encumbered  bia  means 
to  provide  ibr  diat  sister  a  dower  that  mav  satiafy  his  jpcide^ 
And  our  over^^elisilite  youth  must  go  as  a  sizar  to  "Ae  unions 
sity  at  wUch  his  elder  brother  had  won  some  distindicm,  ne^^ 
haa  obtained  a  schdlarshipy  as  a  pensiDner*  ^  A  yi^utih  of  ligii 
MS  juc^gment' aiMl  resolute  porpose, ^-^ one  ezufcing  ip>  wh^l; 
Erasmus  calls  basikd,  athUticd,  panoraticd'  vdletudine-^  a  healthi* 
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ness-of  mittd  as  of  body,  royal,  athletic,  and  panoiatical,*— would 
have  only  the  more  steadily  excited  himself  to  rise  superior  to  a 
ttieaimess  of  circumstance,  which  by  no  means  forbade  industry 
lis  rewards,  and  genius  its  career.  But  our  youth  —  though  not 
the  dunce  he  had  seemed  to  his  early  teachers— r^ is  far  irom 
that  being  '  teres,  et  rotundus,'  from  whose  surface  the  shafts 
t£  fortune  turn  aside.  This  pride  of  his,  so  ea^y  offended,  is 
teiribty  in  his  way  here.  He  is  more  sensitive  of  a  condition 
he  feels  benea^  him  (diough  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  9ay 
why,  since  his  father's  means  warmmted  no  higher  station,  and 
his  unele  had  been  a  sizar  before  him,)  than  eager  to  establish 
intellectual  claims  to  respect.  And  to  sav  truth,  difficult  would 
it  have  been  for  this  lad,  so  imperfectly  educated,  to  have  forced 
Yas  way  into  distinction  purely  academic  '  The  popular  picture 
<  of  him  in  these  Dublin  University  days,  is  little  more  than  of  a 

*  slow,  hesitating,  somewhat  hollow  voice,  heard  seldom  and  aU 

*  ways  to  great  disadvantage  in  the  class-rooms ;  and  of  a  low- 

*  sized,  thick,  robust,  ungainly  figure  lounging  about  the  College 
'  courts,  on  the  wfut  fi>r  misery  and  ill-luck.'  Hitherto  his  father 
has  scraped  means  to  supply  the  niggard  wants  of  a  sizar,  not 
without  reasonable  hope  that  the  son  will  exert  himself,  as  his 
brother  the  pensioner  had  done  before  him,  and  obtwi  something 
like  independence  in  the  way  of  a  scholarship.  But  now  his 
fiitber  dies — and  our  lazy,  lounging  student  lives  as  he  can,  by 
small  gifts  from  his  uncle,  or  petty  loans  from  College  friends-^ 
learning  from  the  last  that  worst  and  smrest  lesson  in  the  Art  of 
Sinking — 'the  practical  bathos  of  human  life— < viz.  to  borrow 
without  shame.  Yet  here  —  a  oertain  en^gy,  fitful  and  irrer 
gular,  but  eneigy  still,  breaks  out  —  an  energy  that  rivets  our 
eyes  to  this  comfortless  picture  ^ —  that  interests  us  in  this  un«- 
equal  bsttle  between  Poverty  and  Man.  He  does  not,  it  is  true» 
set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to  redeem  lost  time,  and  wrest 
subeistenoe,  by  patient  labour,  ftom  the  resources  the  uaiver^ 
sky  offers  to  its  students*     But  be  diuts  himself  up  -^  he  com- 

Eies  street  ballad%  be  runs  forth  to  sell  them  at  the  Bein  Deer 
pository  in  Motttrath  Court,  for  five  shillings  a-pieoe.  Aj4 
now  comes  his  reward  —*  he  $UaU  wtofthe  CMeye  to  hear  thmft 
mmgJ 

With  patlietie  eloquence  exclaiais  thd  last  biographes,  wbdoa 
llii»  stupid  ddU  and  kOe  student  has  eontrived  to  ftnd,  ^*Hapw 

*  nigbt <^ wordb  all  the  ^di^eary  daysl  Hidden  by  some  dusky 
^  iMul,  or  ereeping  within  diurkling  diadows  of  the  iU<-]igbted 

*  stveets,  watched  and  waited  tU»  poor  negle<i4ed  nzHrfol^  the  only 
^^ftrt  of  Us  life  whkJk  had  Mt  whoUy  failed!  'Sew  tAididt 
IfMhaps,  tii6  ^bcggnx?a.audieme^  fint ;  more  Hu^fttga^  e9g<9fiff 
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^  and  delighted  when  he  shouted  the  newly-gotten  ware.  •  %  « 

*  Gentle  faces  pleased^  old  men  stopping  by  the  way,  young  lads 

*  venturing  a  purchase  with  their  last  remaining  farthing :  why 
'  here  was  a  world  in  little  with  its  fame  at  the  sizar's  feet. 
<"The  greater  world  will  be  listening  one  day,"  perhaps  he 
^  muttered,  as  he  turned  with  a  lighter  heart  to  his  dull  home.' 
And  this  poor  poet  of  the  ballad  singers,  this  truant  student  with 
his  morbid  sensitiveness — and  his  pride,  no  less  unhealthy  per^ 
haps  in  the  false  direction  it  had  taken — still  has  something,  which 
does  not  always  aoooinpany  over  sensitiveness,  and  is  very  raidy 
found  in  company  with  false  pride:  He  has  ready  sympathy' 
for  others.  Those  five  shillings  which  his  ballads  have  brought 
him  will  in  all  {Ht)bability  not  reach  home  undiminished*  That 
audience  listening  to  his  muse  contains  many  more  destitute  thaa 
himself,  and  pleasure  and  pity  both  unlock  the  poor  poet's  hand^ 
and  careless   easy  heart       'To  cme  starving  creature   with 

*  five  children  he  gave  at  one  time  the  blankets  off  his  bed,  and 
<  crept  into  the  bedding  for  shelter  from  the  cokL' 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one  of  right  principle,  that  our 
youth  would  have  been  much  better  employed  on  the  legi-^ 
timate  studies  for  which  he  was  sent  to  coU^e,  even  on  the 
'  cold  logic  of  Burgersdicius,  or  the  dreary  subtleties  of  Smig- 
^  leslus/  than  in  writing  street  ballads  sold  at  five  shillings  a^piece ; 
that  his  generosity  would  have  been  better  evinced  in  paying  the 
loans  he  had  borrowed ;  and  that  his  sensitiveness  would  have 
been  more  praiseworthy,  had  it  reminded  him  that  he  had  no 
right  to  this  looseness  of  sympathy,  while  he  himself  was  de* 
pendent  upon  others.  It  is  indubitably  wrong,  while  abridging 
perhaps  the  decent  wants  of  some  generous  benefaetor,  to  in- 
dulge the  luxury  even  of  doing  good.  We  cannot  blame  those 
who  take  the  more  rigid  view  of  amiable  weaknesses  and  cha- 
ritable errors.  But  good  or  ill,  we  describe  our  student  as  we 
find  him*  And  were  we  to  set  him  up  as  a  model,  few  we  sus- 
pect would  be  his  imitators.  Thus,  then,  our  yery  unex- 
emplary  sizar  scrambles  his  way  through  college,  making  small 
progress  in  mathematics,  but  able,  he  himself  boasts, '  to  turn 

*  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English  with  any  of  them.'  And  as  this 
is  the  best  he  can  say  of  his  classical  acquirements,  so  we'  must 
suppose  them  to  be  fSsur  from  deep  or  extenfilve.  He  g6ts  into 
various  scrapes,  the  worst  of  whidb  is,  the  aiding  and  abetting 
a  memorable  coll^;e  riot ;  and  this  or  the  serious  admonition  it 
ebtails,  spurs  him  up  into  a  laudable  attempt  at  self--retrievaL 
He  tries  for  a  scholarship,  and  actually  gets  an  exhibltioni 
Seventeen  out  of  a  fortunate  nineteen  t  last  but  two  pn  the 
list*    Tins  exhibition  bnngs  him  in  thirty  shillipgsw 
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^  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tallus,' 

Seventeenth  on  the  list,  and  thirty  shillings  in  his  poctcet  t  it  is 
too  much  for  human  nature,— at  least,  for  that  human  nature—* 
to  support  with  dignified  equanimity !  He  gives  a  dance  in  hia 
rooms  — 

*  Acdpiter  velut 
Holies  columbas,' 

a  cross  tutor,  who  bears  him  no  good  will,  pounces  upon  him  and 
his  guests.  Caught  in  the  act,  the  punishment  is  condign ;  but 
considering  that  both  the  parties  were  Irish,  and  that  the  offenoe, 
in  an  English  university,  would  have  entailed  rustication  at  the 
leasts  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  severe  on  the  exasperated 
tutor,  who  knocks  down  the  sizar.  Next  day  the  sizar  sells  his 
books,  leaves  his  college,  lingers  in  Dublin  till  he  arrives  at  his 
last  shilling,  and  then  sets  off  for  Cork.  His  brother  relieves 
him  from  famine,  clothes  him^  takes  him  back  to  the  Mater-*^ 
who  to  that  rude  son  scarcely  deserves  the  epithet  of  Alma,*— and 
patches  up  a  hollow  reconciliation  between  disciple  and  master*. 
At  last  our  sizar  takes  his  bachelor's  degree,  lowest  in  the  list^ 
And  now  behold  him  a  man !  He  is  twenty-one  I  The  law  asserts^ 
that  he  is  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  He  resolves  to  prove  that- 
the  law  never  more  flagrantly  indulged  in  its  privileges  of  legal 
fiction.  The  charming  biographer  before  us  says,  <  this  is  the 
^  sunny  time  between  two  dismal  periods  of  his  Ufe.'  Sunny^ 
no  doubt,  it  seemed  by  contrast  to  our  emancipated  sizar,  for  he 
often  recalled  it  with  a  regret  that  we  believe  to  be  sincere, 
<  If  I  go,  (he  wrote  in  after  years,)  if  I  go  to  the  opera,  where 
'  Signora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit. 
'  and  sigh  for  Lissoy's  fireside,  and  ^*  Johnny  Armstrong's 
^  last  eood  Night,"  from  Peggy  Golden  1 '  But  whatever  sun-^ 
.shine  he  found  here,  little  sunshine  he  brought  to  his  mother'* 
<M>ttage.  He  helps,  by  fits  and  snatches,  his  respectable  praise^ 
worthy  brother  in  the  irksome  drudgery  of  teacher  at  the  vil« 
lace  school ;  but  more  of^n  we  find  him  sauntering  into  the 
Tillage  inn :  there,  entering  with  him,  we  see  the  scapegrace  in 
full  glory,  presiding  over  lesser  scapegraces,  as  thoughtless  as 
himself,  at  a  kind  of  club,  playing  whist,  singing  songs,  and 
parading  the  scraps  and  remnants  of  Latin  he  has  brought 
home  from  that  Feast  of  Learning  where  he  sate  last  at  the  table. 
Now  and  then,  in  Protean  varieties  of  idleness,  we  may  see 
his  clumsy  careless  figure  bending  over  the  banks  of  the  Inny, 
the  rod  in  his  hand,  or  the  flute  on  his  lips ;  or  hunting  otters  in 
the  Shannon ;  or  throwii^  a  riedge-hammer  at  the  fair  of  Bally* 
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mahon.  His  irieiDaB  entseat  him  to  take  orddrs.  But  ikis 
rade  Greaturo,  so  little  fevoured  by  the  OrteeSi  is  not  without  a 
stnmge  lore  of  personal  finery:  the  black  coat  revolts  hina^; 
perhaps  other  ana  better  reasons  concur  in  making  him  set  his 
fsLoe  against  die  ohuroh.  Later  in  life,  he  thought  himself  not 
good  encash  to  read  prayerd  in  a  private  family.  He  may  have 
tilOQgfat  hunself  not  good  enough  to  read  them  to  a  congrega- 
tion and  to  enforce  the  lesson  by  example.  Nevertheless, — fcr 
our  vagrant  is  docile  in  his  own  way, — he  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
his  family;  whether  he  reads  for  orders  is  not  quite  dear;  bat 
h^  certainly  applies  fcr  ordination,  and  as  certainly  is  Tejeoted  i 
sMve  say  because  he  is  too  young,  others  because  he  has  been 
too  wiki  at  college ;  one  worthy  witness  believes  because  he 
presented  himself  to  the  biAop  in  scarlet  breeches!  Affain, 
new  phases  of  this  disorderly  existence  present  themsdvos. 
We  see  our  friend,  whom  nothing  hitherto  has  sufficed  to  teach — 
what  at  least  we  desire  our  sons  to  learn — in  the  capaeity  of  a 
tutor.  'Poor  pupil,  what  became  of  tiiee !  Soon  lost  to  that 
CeirapatioiL,  we  greet  him  in  setting  out  to  Cork  on  a  good 
faoitee  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  intent,  it  would  aeem;oia 
the  fil  Dorado  of  America,  and  returning  home  without  a'  sht- 
pence  on  a  lean. beast,  to  i(hom  he  has  voudisafed  the  name  6f 
IPiddlebook,  wondering  <  that  his  mother  is  not  more  rcjoioed 
'to  see  him  I' 

But  what  matters  the  insensible  evaporation  of  thirty  pounds, 
or  the  metamorphosu  of  plump  horses  into  skdeton  Fiddlebaoks  ? 
Be  it  remembered,  that  our  hero  has  an  uncle, --an  uncle  rarely 
seen,  exoept  in  the  old  comedies, — an  unde  precious,  placable, 
inexbaUstiUe.  Into  those  pockets  whence  thirty  pCunds  have 
just  vanished^  the  uncle  sinks  fifty  more,  and  sends  off  the  nephew 
to  study  the  law«  Arrived  in  Dublin,  with  that  propitiatory 
offering  to  Themis,  our  vouth  thinks  proper  to  pay  his  first  re* 
speots  to  Fortune, — is  allured  into  one  of  b^  temples,  called  by- 
mortals  a  gaming  house,  and  the  IHva  prcRsens  benignantly  appro- 
priates to  herself  die  mcrifice  designed  for  an  austerer  goddess. 
Our  unfortuoate  adiventurer  this  time  has  some  natund  eompuno- 
tion :  it  is  long  before  he  owns  what  has  happened.  He  is  then 
invited  back  to  die  comitry,  forgiven  (but  that  of  course)  by  hb 
nncle;  stays  a  few  months  with  his  brother,  with  whom  he  un- 
fbrtunatdy  quarrds ;  and  then  his  friends  exert  themselves  once 
more  to  push  him  on  in  the  worid.  The  project  of  the  law  as  a 
profession  is,  however,  abandoned.  It  seems  to  be  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  calling,  which  our  social  infirmities  ordain 
for  the  protection  of  the  pockets  of  others,  is  little  suited  to  one 
^ho  can  take  such  poor  care  of  his  own.     Failing  Church  and 
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Law,  ^Uat  ial«£t?'  Medioi»e*  Agmn,  tlie  ttncH^  opens  1^ 
elastic  pmse  strings,  and,  in  1752,  our  adventurer  starts  tot 
ISdinbui^h,  as.  a  medioal  student.  There  he  distinguishes  him^ 
self  higbly-*«a6  a  capital  singer  of  Irish  songs.  He  varies  this 
occupation  by  some  kind  of  employment  (probably  as  tutor)  at 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  where  *  he  is  liked  moie  as  a  jester 
^  than  eoinpanum.'  His  pride  takes  offence,  uid  this  eiDido^'* 
menty  whatever  it  be»  lasts  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  He 
visits  the  Highlands  on  a  hired  horse,  '•  about  the  si»e  of  a  ram, 
^  who  i^lks  away  (trot  he  cannot)  as  pensive  as  has  master.'  But 
if  no  promising  student  in  medicine,  those^  with  whmn  tUs 
fltnmge  creature  corresponded,  must  have  been  awace  that  undev 
all  deifeets  of  character  there  was  now  dear  and  distinct  proof 
of  somethiag  to  justify,  both  in  the  youth  himself,  and  in  faSs 
mote  iadulgent  fnends,  that '  knack  <k  hoping '  which  belonged 
to  his  own  facile  nature.  In  his  letters  there  are  signs  of  a 
humour  original  and  exquisite  ;*— evidences  of  an  .observataon, 
not  deep,  perhaps,  but  keen ;  a  command  of  style,  peculiar  at  ooee 
lor  chastened  grace  and  for  lively  ease.  The  letters  were  worth 
paying  for  •f-r^ti^j  generally  were  paid  for.  Meanwhile,  the  liaw 
that  our  medical  student  had  deserted,  pursues  him  r^vfec^e-* 
&Uy  in  the  shapes  of  its  wonted  Eummides^^the  bailiffs.  Yfuh 
his  usual  goodnature  he  has  be«i  security  for  one  friend,  aiid 
with  his  usual  readiness  of  resource,  he  meets  the  penalties  of  thd 
SBOurity  by  borrowine  from  others.  Thus  possessed  of  thlrtyx^ 
three  pounds  he  pruaently  leaves  Edinburgh,  and  embarks  iot 
Bordeaux.  Fortunately  he  goes  on  shore  at  Newcastle  on  TydOi 
aoid  is  making  very  merry  with  seven  men,  when  in  march  a  ser« 
geant  and  twelve  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  screwed,  and  ar« 
rest  him  as  a  Scotch  Jacobite ;  Us  seven  boon  compamons  being 
Sootcdunen  in  the  French  service.  He  remains  a  fortnight  in 
{Hrison,  while  the  ship  sails  on  without  him,  and  sinks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chironne.  At  last,  per  vartos  casus,  our  medical 
nomad  arrives  at  Leyden. 

Here,  perhaps,  attending  lectures,  and  certainly  playii^at 
oards,  he  remains  nearly  a  year  without  an  efibrt  for  a  dqpieet 
lie  thinks  it  then  time  to  leave  the  university,  and  for  that 
purpose  borrows,  mare  sua,  a  small  sum  from  a  friend.  What« 
ever  the  faults  of  our  hero,  we  have  seen  that  at  least  be  was 
generous  (borrowers  mostly  are  so) ;  he  passes  a  florist^  garden 
and  spends  the  greater-  part  of  the  loan  ne  has  reoeived  in  pur- 
chasing costly  roots,  which  he  sends  to  his  undo.  Thus  relieved 
of  unphilosophlcal  superfluities,  he  sets  off  from  Leyden,  one 
guinea  in  lus  pocket,  one  shirt  on  his  back,  and  a  flute  in  his 
hand ;  that  flute — we  beg  pardon  for  so  cursory  and  slighting  a 
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mention  €f  that  flute ;  what  was  our  friend  without  it  ?  That 
flute,  dear  mischief,  had  been  his  solace  and  perdition*  Woe» 
and  ibrioe  woe  to  an^  man,  constitutionally  indolbnt^'with  bis  own 
way  to  make  in  tins  hard  life,  who  takes  to  the  flute  I  Slow 
will  be  his  advance  in  the  world  with  his  fingers  on  those  £fttal 
stops  I — that  flute,  deadliest  of  all  the  frienddiips  the  inzar  had 
made  at  ooUege-*^at  tYtrj  new  insult  he  had  received  from  nian» 
at  every  ft^sh  disaster  he  had  provoked  firom  fortune — thai  fluto 
bad  fitimisbed  inauspicious  vent  for  ^  blowing  ofl*,'  what  other* 
wise  might  have  be«ai  salutary  ^  excitenient,'  It  was  as  much 
iu»  Ulysaes  coiikl  do,  wh%t  with  stopping  the  ears  of  hie  seamen 
and  having  himself  lashed  to  the  mast,  to  save  his  ship  from 
tiie  Sirens*  But  when  one  is  not  Ulysses,  and  one  carries  m 
Siren  always  about  with  one  in  one's  own  pocket,  shipwreck 
inust  be  the  habitual  incident  of  life !  With  this  flute  he  thei^ 
aeta  ofi^  on  a  tour — the  man  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  be  a  sdiolaiv 
a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  and  ought  now  to  be  hard  at  work  in 
qualifying  himself  for  a  doctor !  Travelling  on  foot,  the  flute 
{^fiatjustitia,  for  once  not  all  perfidious)  opens  to  him  the  bos* 
pitalhy  of  humble  loofs.  He  sees  the  world  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  muMC* 

Through  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  and  jAtts  of  Italy» 
he  pursues  his^  wanderings,  and  boasts  that  ^  he  examines  m,an^ 
f  kind  and  sees  both  sides  of  the  picture.'  So  at  last  he  fights  (or 
rather  flutes)  hia  way  towards  England,  and  steps  on  shore  at 
Dover.  No  more  flute  playing  now,  poor  vagrant ! — No  doors 
open  here  to  that  disreputable  Siren.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect  (thinks  his  last  biographer)  that,  on  the  journey  from 
Dover  to  London,  he  attempted  a  comic  performance  in  a 
country  bom ;  and  at  one  of  the  towns  he  passed  (though 
Heaven  knows  how,  and  curiosity  would  in  vain  guess  where» 
be  is  said  to  have  received  from  some  homicidal  tmiversity 
the  physician's  formal  authority  to  slay)  he  yet  implores  to 
be  hired  assistant  in  an  apothecary's  shop. 
'  In  the  middle  of  February  behold  him  wandering  *  without 
^  friend  or  acquaintance,  without  the  knowledge  or  comfort  of 
<  one  kind  face,  in  the  lonely,  terrible  London  streets.' 
.  Whether  he  picks  up  crumbs  as  an  usher ;  whether  he  lives 
among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane ;  whether  he  spreads  plaisters 
and  pounds  in  mortars  f  for  an  apothecary  at  the  comer  of 
Monument  Yard ;  he  contrives,  however,  to  elude  famine ;  and 
we  see  him  at  length  physician  in  a  humble  way  in  Bankside, 
Southwark,  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  courteous  and  credulous 
patient,  and  in  spite  of  all  entreaties  to  be  relieved  of  his  hat. 
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li«igg!iig  It  tigfat  over  his  Iieart  to  conceal  a  patch  in  the  seoODd-^ 
hand  velvet. 

Of  all  earthly  means  whereby  man  can  live  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  there  was  none  which  our  fHend  so  entirely  de^ 
tested,  none  for  which  he  was  so  unfitted,  as  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot,  •^— he  whose  own  ideas  had  hitherto 
shot  up  aU  ways  but  the  right  one ;  yet  this  was  precisely  the 
lot  which  fate  in  its  malice  had  always  hitherto  insisted  to 
obtrude  upon  him.  He  could  never  stretch  out  those  loosot 
unretaining,  awkward  bands  of  his  for  bread,  but  what  some 
sinicfter  chance  thrust  into  them  the  birch  and  the  horn  book« 
And  suddenly  from  the  unprofitable  employment  of  feeling  the 
pulses  of  patients  who  are  more  likely  to  be  feed  by  him  than 
to  fee  him,  he  is  wrenched  aside  into  that  of  assistant  at  the 
academy  at  Peckham«  *  May  I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,* 
saith  he  (speaking  out  of  his  own  heart  though  in  the  lips  of 
another),  *  but  I  had  rather  be  under-tumkey  at  Newgate !  * 
With  the  most  morbid  desire  that  man  ever  had  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  our  poor  friend  sets  to  work  to  command  it  in  a 
way  peculiarly  his  own.  ^  He  plays  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  tho 
<  servants  and  the  boys  (of  which  he  had  no  lack  of  return  in  kind^ 
^  tells  entertaining  stories,  and  amuses  every  body  with  his 
•flute/    That  accursed  flute ! 

^  Ble  venena  cdcbica 
Et  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  suo 
Te,  triste  lignum  !* — 

But  here  at  length  that  goal,  which  those  wandering 
blundering,  luckless  feet  were  ordained  to  reach,  appears 
dim  and  distant.  Dr.  Milner,  the  principal  of  the  Academy^ 
is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  ^Monthly  Beview/ 
Grifiiths,  the  bookseller,  parent  of  that  periodical>  dines 
with  Dr.  Milner,  and  meets  the  usher  at  the  board.  Talk 
turns  upon  the  ^Monthly  Review'  and  its  new  rival,  tho 
^  Gritioal,'  set  up  by  Archibald  Hamilton,  assisted  by  Smollett, 
Publishers  have  a  peculiar  instinct  for  discovering  those  who 
can  help  them.  With  scent  more  than  canine,  under  beeches 
the  unlikeliest  to  the  common  eye,  they  detect  the  hidden 
truffle.  Something  said  by  this  thicknset,  pale*faced  usher, 
arrests  the  attention  of  Mr.  Griffiths ;  he  asks  to  be  .favoured 
with  a  few  specimens  of  criticism.  The  specimens  are  sent  and 
approved ;  the  usher  leaves  Dr.  Milner^s,  and  binds  himself  to 
2dr.  Griffiths  for  one  year ;  to  board  and  lodge  with  the  book- 
seller,  receive  a  small  salary,  and  devote  himself  to  the  ^  Monthly 
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one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  eea  —  settles  at  la$t.     He  has; 
Ibond  ont,  as  ckHiag  after  calling  bas  slipped  from  hiin>  his  true 

Erofession^  Never  mora  will  he  be  indolent  now — the  gi^ 
oliday  of  life  is  oyer.  He  is  to  be  an  author.  And  so  mnk 
emerges  from  all  the  disguisea  of  ni^teady)  fickle^  vagrant  youths 
the  immortal  effigies  of  Oliyir  Goldsmith. 

Thus  &JB,  WQ  have  done  little  more  than  avail  ours^Tes  of  th« 
i^tfiking  pietures  whieh  Goldsmith's  last  biog^rat^er  has  placed 
before  us ;  Pictures  necessary  to  impress  upon  our  reedkotioa 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  peculiar  chiKracteristies  of  a 
writer  whose  popularity  equals  his  renown.  For^  indeed,  under 
all  these  distractions  from  the  regular  course  of  edueatton,  th» 
education  whidi  made  Oliver  Goldnnith  what  he  was,  proceeded 
eteadfasty  uniform,  and  distinot.  From  the  early  stories  aii4 
rhymes  of  Thomas  Byme»  the  soldier  schoolmaster,  to  the  wan^ 
derings^  flute  in  hand,  by  the  murmuring  Loire,  Goldsmitli 
was  emphatically  a  writer  firom  experience.  What  he  had  seeni 
what  he  had  felt,  that  he  reproduced.  Compomtively  with « hit 
Oifther  gifts,  his  imagination  was  not  vivid  or  oomprel^easiveb 
^ot  of  btpa  could  it  be  said  that  he  '  exhausted  worids  and  th^fi 
^  imagined  new.'  It  is  astonishipg  that  an  author  who  wrote  89 
much,  who  skimmed  over  so  vast  a  surface  of  readix^  should 
have  ventured  so  Httle,  ,in  his  creations,  beyond  the  pale  of  hia 
personal  observation.  •  His  favourite  characters  are  notoriously 
variaitions  of  the  same  forms ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  are  but 
Hkenesses  of  the  author  himself  in  different  positions.  Now  he 
appears  almost  at  full  length  in  the  Philosophic  Vagabond 
{Geoige  Primffose)  to  tell  his  own  adventures,  to  uttet  mA  own 
aealimmits  t  now,  in  a  oharacter  meant,  one  would  think  to  be^ 
whi^y  dissknilar  to  his  own — that  of  Sir  William  ThomhiUy 
all  which  is  really  natural  and  interesting,  is  tke  Mkouette  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  In  the  Mr.  Burchell,  who  is  presented  to  us 
aathe  strange  gentleman  ^  who  had  been  two  days  in  the  inn  and 
^  could  not  satisfy  the  hostess  for  bis  reckoning,  though  no  laletf 
^-  than  yesterday  he  bad  given  three  guineas  to  the  beadle  td 
^  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that  was  to  be  whipped  througU 
^  the  town  for  dog  stealing ; '  ^  who  had  carried  benevolence  to  an 
^excess  when  yoong ;  whom  the  slightest  distress,  whether  real 
^'  or  fictitious,  touched  to  the  quick ;  who  grew  improvident  ad 
^  he  grew  poor;  who  travelled  through  Europe  on  fbot;  who 
^  still  preserves  the  character  of  a  humourist,  and  feels  most 
*•  pleasure  in  eccentric  virtue ;  who  was  fondest  of  the  company 
^of  children,  and  was  ihmous  for  singing  them  ballads  and 
*  felling  them  stories ; ' — in  this  Mr.  BurcheU  who  does  not  re- 
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cognSae* ftt  ome*thfi  aiiduir?  AiM^rin-pnqimtiod  ag  in  llid.etii^ 
attribates  t£  tbo  chttraeter  we  lose  s^t  o£  Goldmnith,  the  dkuh 
ncter*  itself  becdttieft'ftrtifiBial  and  incottgnKNiB. .  Eyen  si  Us 
fhffBf  we  find  our  author  sitting  to  himself  in  Marlow,  widi  ft 
taacature  of  Im  ovrm  jKHitfafuL  festivities  as  Tony  Lumfddnwt 
the  head  of  the  table  in  the  alehocue.  Hon^y^tood^  who  calla 
his  extravagance,  generosityt  cmd  his  troeting  evtrjrbodjr  imi* 
▼ersal  benevolence,  is  still  more  tronsparentf  Agam,  in  ^The 
'GitiEen  of  the  World/  the  Phibsopher  of  China  jpevpetuaUy 
nenuBda  us  of  the  features-  ci  Goklsmith ;  and,  as  if  tkat  were 
not  enonp^  he  iqipeats.  m  proprii  per$ond  ae  the  G'entlemanifa 
Black.  By  some  extraordinary  perversion'  of  judgment,  there 
ttTB  persons  who  etiU-  believe'diat  Lord  Byron  depicts  hinwelf  in 
haA  heroes.  Though  we  oonoede  that  Lord  Byron  may,  in  his 
asslier  poems,  have  depicted  heroes  whom  he  was  willkig  the 
world  should  think  like  him>— yet  if  all  we  know  of  that  great 
poet^  out  of  hb  work^  were  cancelled  and  forgotten,  thm  is 
not  one  of  his  creations  by  which  we  could  form  the  remotest 
eonjeeture  of  what  the  Poet  really  was.  But  every  impt^s^ 
aion  of  Groldsmith's  mind  is  stamped  with  &  likeness  of  lumseK 
Wbete  he  dqricts  other  characters,  he  is  still  felieilous  onl^ 
iriien  his  experience  is  at'  home.  His  portrait  of  a  profligate 
W«gH«li  gentleman  in  young  Thomhill  is  but  a^disagre^able  and 
odious  caricature;  it  is  the  worst  specimen  of  an  Irish  squireen 
dfessed  up  as  an  English  squire.  But  his  ^  Vicar  of  WakeAeld^^ 
and  its  diJbto  the  Country  Clergyman  in  the  ^  Deserted  ViUagey' 
drawn  from  lus  kinsman,  (with  sundry  Kvely  traits  of  himself 
iu'  the  first,)  are  not  more  exquisite  than  truthfuL  Chaeaoters 
COBq>leted  with  a  finnter  genius,  but  still  admhrable,  such  *as 
Lofty  and  Croaker,  were  precisely  those  which  our  poor  po^'s 
life  arast  have  thrown  constantly  aoross  his  way ;  and  even  in 
their  mouths  he  puts  sentinKnts  all  his  own. 

His  conception  of  character  was,  in  ekort,  masterly  beyond 
pnuse,  wherever  it  was  drawn  from  the  observation,  not  from  the 
£Euicy.  And  it  is  precisely  this  which  renders  his  satire  so  inim- 
itably truthful  in  the  most  consummate,  though  the  briefest,  of  all 
his  works  of  character,  the  '  Ketaliation.'  Grcldraiith  could  never 
have  written  a  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  but,  in  his  later  days,  he 
eould  have  illustrated  Horace  with  modem  examples  more  life- 
like than  Pope*8r  *  It  is  the  same  with  ideas  as  characters ;  --^ 
Goldsmith's  range  was  limited.  Every  one  familiar  with  lus 
writingB  knows  how  he  loves  to  repeat  the  same  thoughts,  espe- 
cially the  same  images,  in  afanost  the  same  expressions.  Even 
in  the  *  History  of  Greece '  the  metaphor  used  in  a  *  Life  of 
^  Pamell '  is  repeated ;  even  a  familiar  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson  is 
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-embellished  with  the  polished  omaments  of  ^  The  Vicar  of  Wake« 
<  field,'  Mr*  Prior  is  r^ht  when  he  says,  ^  No  man  seems  to 
^have  written  more  immediately  from  himself,  or  to  own  less 
^  obligation  to  classical  sources.'  But  this  praise  reqmres  both 
definition  and  discrimination*  A  man  who  writes  immediately 
from  himself,  that  is,  from  his  own  personal  experience  alone; 
who  does  not  appropriate,  remodel,  and  recreate  the  results  of 
his  reading  and  reflection ;  who  does  not  travel  out  of  himself 
and  live  in  others  must  necessarily  have  a  range  narrow  and 
circumscribed.  That  characteristic  proves  the  defect  of  imagi- 
nation (using  the  word  in  that  higher  and  comparative  sense  in 
which  alone  it  should  be  applied  to  so  eminent  a  writer). 
Shakepeare  does  not  write  from  himself  when  he  creates  Ariel 
and  Macbeth;  nor  does  he  disdiun  to  owe  obligations  to  other 
writers,  when  he  takes  plot  and  incident  from  novelist,  chronicler, 
historian,  and  by  his  imagination  inftises  its  peculiar  life  into 
every  character  which  conduced  to  the  plot,  or  animates  the 
incident  We  may  detect  this  comparative  want  of  imagination 
in  Goldsmith's  critical  tastes.  A  man  of  large  imagination  is 
always  peculiarly  susceptible  to  beauty  whatever  form  it  takes ; 
he  cannot  cripple  his  judgment  to  any  particular  school,  though 
he  may  reasonably  prefer  one  to  another.  Gray  at  once  can 
appreciate  Goldsmith^  Goldsmith  cannot  appreciate  Gray.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Forster,  we  must  think  that  Goldsmith's  praise  to 
a  Lyrist  unsurpassed,  and  an  Elegiast  unequalled  in  modem 
literature,  was  as  niggard  and  cold  as  it  could  well  be ;  while 
his  indirect  sneers  at  Gray  imply  unequivocal  disdain ;  and  he 
actually  thinks  ParneU's  *  Night  Piece  on  Death '  (which  we 
fear  Death  has  long  since  kindly  accepted)  '  might  be  made  to 
^  surpass  all  the  churchyard  scenes  that  have  since  appeared.' 
He  clubs  Gray  up  with  Hurd  and  Mason,  and,  if  we  believe 
Mr.  Cradock  (and  there  is-  no  reason  why  we  should  not),  he 
actually  proposes  to  amend  the  matchless  ^  Elegy '  by  leaving 
out  an  idle  word  in  every  line,  as  thus  :• — 

*  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  wny  ;' — 

and  here,  in  full  career  *  to  leave  Gray  and  the  world  to  dark- 
*  ness  and  to  me,'  he  is  fortunately  stopped ;  having  contrived, 
by  amendments  that  may  rank  amongst  the  most  ingenioiM  of  his 
literary  efforts, — amendments  confined  to  the  skilful  omission 
of  three  words  and  the  substitution  of  a  fourth, — to  strip  of 
every  vestige  of  poetry  one  of  the  most  poetical  stanzas  in  the 
English  k^uage  I     Goldsmith's  systematic  aversion  to  epithets 
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U  indeed  a  sigh  of  defect  in  the  imaginative  faculty.  For  the 
efntbet  is  oft^  (and  in  no  poet  more  than  Gray)  precisely  that 
Word  in  a  verse  which  addresses  itself  most  to  the  imagination 
•(  the  reader,  and  tests  most  severely  that  of  the  author^  A 
gtood  q>ithet  is  always  an  image.  Shakspeare  has  a  line  made 
up  of  epithets  — > 

*  The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless  day/ 

Our  amender  would  have  thought  he  rid  it  of  impertinent  su" 
perftuities  by  reducbg  the  line  to  — 

*  The  day!* 

The  beauties  of  Sterne^  which  certainly  do  not  lie  most  on  the 
surface,  and  consist  in  perpetual,  indirect  appeals  to  the  imagi-> 
nation,  awear  to  have  been  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  Goldr<* 
9mith.  He  spoke  with  absolute  contempt  of  Milton's  pros6 
w<»rks ;  he  undervalued  the  Elizabethan  dramatists ;  and  fell  into 
the  most  prosaio  and  unimaginative  of  all  possible  crittcisms 
upon  Shakspeare,  whose  beauties,  he  says,  ^seem  rather  the 

*  result  of  chance  than  design,  and  who  labours  to  satisfy  bia 
'  audience  with  monsters  and  munmiery.' 

Having  shown. what  Goldsmith  did  not  admire,  it  is  just  to 
show  what  he  did.  And  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  what  most 
pleased  his  taste  made  the  smallest  demand  on  his  imagination. 
In  the  brief  criticisms  introduced  into  a  compilation  from  the 
English  Poets,  edited  with  his  name,  he  says  of  Tickell's  poem 
on  the  *  Ikaih  of  AddUoti^  *  this  elegy  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
f  the  language.'  Of  a  ^  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lard  HalifBtz/ 
^  that  had  its  harmonv  been  equal  to  Pope's  versification,   it 

*  would  be  incontestably  the  finest  poem  in  the  language.'  Of 
Bowe's  son^  ^  Despairing  beside  a  clear  Stream,*  *  this  is 
'  better  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  language.'  Of 
'  Cooper* s  Hill/  ^  This  poem,  though  it  may  have  been  exceeded 

*  by  later  attempts  in  description,  yet  deserves  the  highest  ap- 
^  plause,  as  it  far  surpasses  all  that  went  before  it'  While  of 
the  *  Fenseroso*  and  *  L* Allegro*  he  cannot  say  more  than 
that  *'  it  is  certfun  the  imagination  shown  in  them  is '  correct 
'  and  strong ;  the  introduction  to  both  in  the  irregular  measure 
f  is  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  and  hurts  an  English  ear : '  nor 
of  Thomson's  ^Palemon  and  Lavinia'  than  that,  <  though  Mr. 

*  Thomson  is  generally  a  verbose  ai^  affected  poet,  he  has  told 
'  his  story  wim  unusiud  simplicity,  but  that  it  is  rather  given 
•'  for  being  much  esteemed  by  the  public  than  by  the  editor.' 

Goldsmith  wrote  more  than  two  acts  of  a  tragedy,  which  he 
a]n)ears  nqver  tohaye  ^nished,  aadj  indeed>  to.  b^ve  destroyed. 
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We  cimnot  but  think  the  loss  fortunate  for  his  fama  We 
suspect  that  tragedy  would  have  been  preeiseljr  the  compoeitioit 
m  which,  next  idways  to  criticistii,  this  great  writer  wmdd  haro 
failed.  Master  of  a  pathos,  exquisite  of  its  kind^  it  is  the  pathoB 
intimately  allied  to  humour,  and  touching  upon  tiie  tears  that 
lie  nearest  to  our  smiles.  Of  that  depth  of  thought^  that  lofti»* 
ness  of  coneeptik>n,  which  a  tragedy  worthy  his  -ftime  would 
have  required,  he  could  not  have  been  capable.  With  the  pas-* 
ncms  necessary  to  the  elements  of  tragedjr,  love  and  terrc»r,  he 
no  where  shows  himself  familiar.  The  last,  indeed,  he  does  notr 
attempt.  The  former  he  punts  with  i  a  delicate  but  feeble  hand^ 
and  rather  plays  over  the  surface  of  the  passkm  than  throws  any 
light  upon  its  depths.  The  loves  of  Squire  Thombill  imd 
Olivia,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  graver  aspects  of  the  emo^ 
tion  that  he  has  ventured  to  make,  are  among  the  least  aatis^ 
faetCMy  parts  of  his  immortal  novel.  We  suspect  the  reason  to 
be  that  Goldsmith  was  never  seriously  in  love  hims^. 

From  ijie  same  deficiency  of  imagination,  he  cannot  paint  a  bad 
man  with  consistency  and  power.  As  his  good  men  have  always 
some  of  his  own  fmbles ;  so  his  bad  men,  with  whom  be  could 
not  identify  himself,  are  little  better  than  sharpers,  of  whoee 
vfllany  his  goodnature  seems  searody  conscious. 

But  it  is  in  the  narrowness  of  his  range,  and  in  the  closet 
identity  of  his  characters  with  his  own  heart  and  experiencey 
tihat  we  are  to  find  the  main  cause  of  Goldsmith's  universfd  «nd 
unfading  popularity.  He  had  in  himself  an  original  to  draw 
from,  with  precisely  those  qualities  which  win  general  aflfeotion. 
IxiveiAle  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  grave  faults,  he  makes  lote-^ 
able  the  various  copes  that  he  takes  from  the  master  portrait^ 
His  seoiiet  is  this  —  liie  emotions  he  commands  are  pleasureable. 
He  is  precisely  what  Johnson  calls  him,  the  '  qffeetuum  lefd$ 
'  damimU&r '  ^^ptftens  because  lenis.  He  is  never  above  the 
height  of  the  humUest  understanding ;  and,  by  touching  the 
human  heart,  he  raises  himself  to  a  level  with  the  lofliest.  He 
has  to  perfection  what  the  Grermans  call  Anmut/u  His  Muse 
wears  the  2otie  of  the  Graces. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  Goldsmith*  Precisely  be* 
eause  his  ideas  are  not  numerous,  he  has  the  most  complete 
command  over  them.  They  have  all  the  versatility  of  a  practised 
company.  H^  can  make  them  do  duly  alike  in  a  poem,  « 
eomedyv  a  novel>  an  essay.  Like  BoI»dil,  he'  seleota  ^  but 
^  nineteen  n»»e  to  himsdf  —  genttenai  of  good  spirit,  staoen^ 
'  and  able  constittttidhs,  teaches  them  the  spedal  mde^-— your 
^^untf),  your  reVeiBO,'  and  may  ifaen  boasts  with  more  trutk 
wu^  BobaiU^  that . be  caamsJce  them  a  match  for'^ibilj^ 
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*  thousand  stiKmg.'  YariouSy  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word, 
as  we  apply  it  to  Gk>ethe  or  Shakspeare,  he  was  not ;  but  he 
was  wonderfully  versatile*  He  always  addresses  the  same 
feelings,  presents  the  same  phases  of  life,  the  same  family 
of  thought  —  but  then  it  is  in  all  ways,  which  are  rarely 
indeed  at  the  command  of  the  same  man.  Whether  you 
tead  •  The  Deserted  Village,'  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  *  The 

<  Gkiodnatured  Man,'  or  *  The  Citizen  of  the  World,'  you  find 
ail  the  dose  that  much  the  same  emotions  have  been  a*eated 
-^the  heart  has  been  touched  much  in  the  same  place.  But  with 
what  pliant  aptitude  the  form  and  mode  aie  changed  and  dis-> 
gvised  I  Poem,  novel,  essay,  drama,  how  exquisite  of  its  kind  t 
The  homour  that  draws  tears,  and  the  pathos  that  provokes 
smiles,  will  be  popular  to  the  end  of  the  world.  That  these 
Jnerite  imply  an  extraordinary  charm  of  style,  is  self-evident. 

<  The  style  is  the  man,'  says  a  French  authority ; — at  all  events^ 
the  style  is  the  writer.  But  where  in  this  irregular  course  of 
study — where  in  his  college  associations  or  his  village  festivities 

—  did  this  man,  with  his  rustic  manners  and  Irish  brogue,  pi<^ 
up  a  style  so  pure,  so  delicate  ?  llow  comes  it  that  in  all  the 
miry  paths  of  life  that  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever  sullied  the 
robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse  ?  How,  amidst  all  that 
love  for  inferior  company,  which  never  to  the  last  forsook  him, 
did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free  from  every  tondi  of  vulgarity? 
What  style  in  the  English  language  is  more  thoroughly  elegant 
and  high  bred  -*—  more  impre^ed  with  the  stamp  of  gentleman 

—  its  ease  so  polished,  its  dignity  so  sweet?    Johnson  says  that 

*  Gbldsmitli  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late.'  This  is  not  strictly 
true.  In  the  earlier  letters  of  Gh>ldsmith,  those,  for  instance, 
written  from  Edinburgh,  we  see  (as  has  been  before  implied)  the 
Mme  peculiar  graces  of  diction,  the  same  happy  humour,  with  its 
undenHnrrent  of  tendaness,  which  make  the  works  of  his  ma- 
turity 80  delightful.  On  examining  narrowly  the  character  of 
€roldsmith,  we  find,  even  in  what  wre  regarded  its  defects,  and 
whal^  served  to  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  circles  of  London, 
some  due  to  the  enigma  of  the  contrast  between  the  habits  of 
tlM^  man  and  the  style  of  the  writer.  Goldsmith  never,  from 
the  puriod  at  whieh  he  lounged  at  the  college  gates  as  a  siiaf 
to  ike  time  when  his  'peach-blossom  ooat  attracted  the  mirth 
of  Garrick,  divested  himself  of  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
gentlennii*  This  eonviotion  was  almost  the  strongest  he  po6-> 
sessed ;  die  more  it  was  invaded  the  mofo  he  clung  to  it.  •  Hef 
smrronnded  it  with  all  the  keenest  susoeptibilities  of  his  aenntive 
ifltotme.  liotfafaig  so  galled  and*  offebded  him  as  a  hmt  to  thd 
oqnisary;     To  be  liked  as  a  jMer^  not  ootafMOikm.*^  ta  to 
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despised  ibr  his  poverty  —  to  be  undanated  ts  a  eizar — 4(^  b« 
taunted  by  a  schoolboy  with  a  questioa  of  his  gentility — >  weve 
cruelties  beyond  all  others  that  fate  could  inflict.  This  coft* 
Tiction,  and  its  concomitant  yearning  for  respect^  could  not  in* 
fluence  conventional  manners,  formed  under  auspices  the  least 
propitious.  It  could  not  invest  with  dignity  the  stunted  and 
awkward  figure ;  it  could  not  check  the  lively  in^ulses  of  m 
quick  blundering  Irish  temper;  but  in  that  best  and  mosl 
eacred  part  of  hun — his  genius — it  moulded  his  taste  to  in- 
stinctive refinement.  Here  he  was  always  true  to  his  ideaL 
There  is  something  to  us  inexpressibly  touching  ia  the  jeafcus 
religion  with  which  this  man»  exposed  to  the  rough  trials  and 
coarse  temptations  of  life,  preserved  the  sanctity  of  his  muse. 
The  troops  of  Comus  in  vain  ^  knit  hands  and  beut  the  grottMl' 
by  the  stream  in  which  that  pure  Sabrina  ^  oommCTda  her  Smm 
<  innocence  to  the  flood : '  —  • 


'  Summer  drouth  or  singed  air 
Never  scorch  those  tresses  fair, 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
The  molten  chrystal  fills  with  mud/ 

■ 

To  judge  by  Goldsmith's  early  lettersp  we  aie  inclined  fa 
believe  that  Le  Sago  was  one  of  his  first  models  in  dietioft/ 
When  we  read  them,  with  their  naive  aocouats  of  his  cwn 
credulity — the  amusing  adventures  they  recite — i 
simplicity  and  shrewdness — we  seem  to  be  opening  a 
chapter  in  the  youthful  history  of  Gil  Bias.  Goldsmith,  indeed^ 
was  in  himself  a  kind  of  young  Irish  Gil  Blas>  tecminatiag  in  tk 
Fabricio  instead  of  a  minister's  secretary  and  retired  atnUMOMMi*' 
But  if  Le  Sage  did  really  influence  his  earlier  mode  of  deaenp-^ 
tion  and  his  easy  views  of  life,  he  added  in  •  his  oMtomr  yeaa^ 
the  gvace  of  a  sentiment  and  the  softness  of  a  pathos  aU  his 
own»  He  never  attained  to  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  that 
world,  that  careless  comprehension  of  external  chacaeter  in  k 
widest  varieties,  which  render  Gil  Bias  the  wisest  novel  that] 
ever  wrote ;  but  with  mnch  of  Le  Sage's  perished  fiunlity  ef 
nanative  he  combined  a  command  over  emotiona  Le  Sage 
aspire^  to  reach*  He  added  poetry  to  the  Freaehman's 
for  (xoldamith  wasra  poet,  Le  Sage  was  not  ,1* 

WWe  the  cI^sMfaoter  of  Goldflmith  tends  to  illustrate  his  ge^* 
nlw»  s^  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  \m  <certain  idtosy nsKoies ' 
of  the  igwina  the  due  to  the  lont^  remaainUe  Mblea  af ' 
tlie  chafaotejL  We  have  seen  how  mucdi  the  inuige  of  QelA  • 
suE^th  was  confin^dt  to  hie  peisonal  fiaelipgi  and  eBferieaee^^faevri 
cqMtao^  h^  wraaippmM90d  with  the  seme  jef -Us.  own* 
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vidomKty.  And  this  oonocionsness  of  self,  which  imparts  so 
mdeeoribable  a  truthfulness  to  the  happier  creations  of  the 
writer,  gives  the  appecu^nce  of  a  fidgetty  and  restless  vanitj  to 
the  BHUi.  Gbldsmith  carried  it  with  him  into  all  societies ;  and 
fergetfulnese  of  self  is  the  only  secret  of  social  ease.  Airare  of 
Merit,  which  he  uneasily  felt  he  was  not  able  to  make  manifest 
when  the  pen  was  out  of  his  hand,  Gt)ldsmith  was  always  in 
ChildsMth's  way ;  to  borrow  his  own  line,  there  was  — 

'  Nobody  with  him  at  sea  but  himself.' 

The  popular  stories  of  his  envy  and  jealousy  we  know  now  to 
be  exaggerated  —  some  of  them  wholly  untrue ;  but  with  that 
eaadour  which  almost  invariably  belongs  to  over-sensitive  men, 
with  whom  sdf  is  prominent,  every  passing  shade  of  such 
enotions,  from  which  minds  the  kindest  and  spirits  the  noblest 
BMiy  not  be  always  free,  he  was  apt  at  once  to  betray.  He  had 
aot,  as  Boew^  opines,  ^  more  envy  than  other  people,'  but  he 
talked  ci  it  more  freely*  Mr.  Forater  says  truly,  in  the  course 
of  his  temperate  but  most  subtle  vindication  of  Goldsmith  in 
tiib  respect — a  vindication  evincing  very  profound  acquaintance 
wkk  some  of  the  most  intricate  chords  of  human  nature, — 
'  This  fi^ee  talking  did  all  the  mischief.  He  was  rimple  enough 
^  to  aay  aloud  what  others  would  more  prudently  have  conceal^.' 
To  the  same  aelf-oonsciousness  we  must  ascribe  the  pecvliaritieo 
external  Gt)M8mith  could  not  think  <^  himself  wiUiottt 
cawoeA  tor  dhstrust  He  was  aware  of  his  defects  of 
of  *  hia  ugly  face,'  of  his  brogue,  of  his  deficiency  in 
the  ooaventioBal  manners  of  cultivated  society.  '  Too  Uttle 
*  Mtf^ooDfideooe,'  m^B  Mr.  Forster,  well  and  pithily,  '  begets  the 
'  tonm  of  vanity.'  But  how  could  he  be  possibly  blind  to  hir 
■■■I  ■mil  whin  foperioriiy  in  genius,  over  nearly  M  with  whom 
life  oould  bring  him  into  contact  ?  And  we  must  remember^ 
Ihaty  at  all  events,  in  the  eariier  stages  of  his  career,  that  geniua 
was  »ot  recognised.  He  thus  entered  the  social  world  botb 
fMmd  and  banfoL  '  Society,'  says  Mr.  Forster,  ^  exposed  him 
la  ooatimml  laiseoiistniction;  so  that  few  more  touching  diings 
haifebeaareeordedof  him  than  those  which  have  most  awakeiMl 
laughtm  '**  People  an  greatly  mistaken  in  me  (he  remariked 
OB  one  oocaMii).  **  A  notion  goes  about,  that  when  I  am  sileni 
^  I  wmwm  to  be  impvdent ;  but  I  assure  yea,  gentleumi,  m j 
**  aiiaaoa  pffQoea<fa  froBi  baAfuloesi.'*  From  tiM  sane  eaiuse  pfo* 
aasfad  the  — annawd^rl  talk  which  was  leM  easily  forgiva  uran 
«liMe.'  Owping  at  that  respect  of  which  he  was  so  teaamoiis, 
W  lasuita  ta  §m  datbas  to  set  off  his  hosely  person ; — iopan^ 
ia  aottferieiioa  ta  eaforea  atteatba ;  ta  gtv*  bieakfcsli 
TOi*.  LzzxTui.  va  OLXxnx.  p 
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and  suppers  he  oan  ill  afford ;  he  apologises  for  lodgings  benealii 
his  dignity.  He  is  always  keeping  the  hat  off  his  h^id,  to  hide 
some  patch  ou  his  coat.  This  sensitiyeness,  proceeding  from 
intense  self-consoiousneas^  is  mixed  oip  with  the  most  amiable 
attributes  of  his  nature,  and  has  subjected  even  his  lavi^ 
generosity,  his  cordial  charity,  to  the  imputation  of  a  want  of 
true  feeling.  There  seems  certainly  some  neglect  of  his  nearest 
kindred,  not  very  satisfaotorily  explained,  and  not  very  condstent 
with  his  kindly  nature.  The  household  relations  with  all,  are, 
however,  so  complicated  and  so  little  to  be  judged  fairly  by 
others,  that  it  is  both  just  and  prudent  to  extend  to  the  dead 
that  tacit  acquiescence  in  their  mysterious  sanctity  whibh  we 
accord  to  the  living.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  parade  a 
man^s  Lares  in  his  funeral  procession,  and  to  claim  them  as  public 
property  the  moment  they  have  left  the  hearth.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  may  get  some  clue  to  a  secret  that  has  attracted  so 
much  loose  conjecture,  in  the  letter  Goldsmith  himself  addcesses 
to  his  brother  Maurice :  —  *  Dear  brother,'  he  writes,  ^  I  should 
^  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  in  truth  I  am  not  fond 

*  of  thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those  Ilove^  when  it  is  so  very  litiie 

*  in  my  power  to  help  them^  Distress  was  so  painAiI  to  Grold- 
smith,  that,  at  whatever  cost,  he  must  get  it  out  of  his  way. 
He  will  eive  it  the  coat  from  his  back,  the  blankets  from 
his  bed,  the  last  guinea  in  his  pocket.  In  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  aneodotes  recorded  of  him.  Goldsmith  himself  illus- 
trates this  sympathy  of  nerves.  He  throws  down  his  cards, 
when  pla3ring  at  whist,  runs  out  of  doors,  and  says,  on  his  re- 
turn, ^  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate  woman  in 
<  the  street,  half  singing,  half  sobbing;  her  voice  grated  pain- 
^  fully  on  my  ear,  and  jarred  my  whole  frame,  so  that  I  oould 

*  not  rest  till  I  had  sent  her  away.'*  Such  was  his  ready 
tenderness  to  distress  —  the  pity  that  gave  ere  charity  began. 
But  if  he  could  give  nothing  to  the  distress — if  he  could  not 
send  it  away,  then  he  must  hide  from  it, — put  it  out  of  his 
thoughts.  The  suffering  that  was  present  was  thus  always  usurp- 
ing  the  juster  claims  of  the  suffering  that  was  absent.  The 
beggar  or  impostor  was  constantly  intercepting  the  resources  of 
the  day  from  their  better  channels  towards  relations,  of  whose 
necessities  ^  he  is  not  fond  of  thinking.'  He  cannot  b^  to  wnte 

—  -    —  ■      ■     ■        ^     —  ■  ^ —  —       - 

*  •  Nevertheless  we  suspect  the  genuineness  of  this  anecdote :  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  Goldsmith's  biographers  that  a  very  simikr 
story  is  told,  (containing  the  main  idea  *  of  the  voice  between  nnging 
^and  crying,')  of  the  Black  Grentleman,  in  *■  The  Citisen  of  the  WcM'ld,* 
published  many  years  before  the  date  of  the  anecdote. 
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to  theih  mid  give  nolhiifg ;  and  to  think  of  them  is  a  piun  to  be 
lahunned.  But  never  must  we  forget,  in  justioe  to  6old8inttb> 
that  with  all  his  coneeiottsnees  of  self,  he  was  the  least  selfish 
of  men  -*-  that  his  sensitiveness,  if  morbid,  was  at  least  genuine* 
He  had  not  that  fineness  of  nerves  which  permitted  Kousseau 
to  leave  his  friend  in  a  fit  in  the  street,  nor  that  tenderness  <^ 
^position  which  could  have  dropped  his  children  into  a 
foundling  hospttaL  Like  Rousseau,  he  felt  self  to  a  disease ; 
but,  imlike  Rousseau,  the  feverish  sensitiveness  was  contagious^ 
and  embraoed  all  that  came  within  his  reach.  Irritable,  sore^ 
justly  provoked  as  he  often  was,  he  shrunk  from  inflicting  the 
pain  he  received.  No  wound  to  his  vanity,  no  outrage  to  his 
pride,  ever  made  him  malignant  and  revengefuL  He  did  not 
«mile  and  hate,  he  writhed  and  forgave. 

Something  of  Goldsmith's  facility  to  distress  is  to  be  found  in 
llie  boyhood  of  Sdiiller.  Similar  anecdotes  are  told  of  both  — 
in  stripping  themselves  of  clothing  to  relieve  some  more  desti* 
tnte  object  Their  fates,  at  the  onset  of  life,  were  not  very 
dissimilar;  but  Schiller  settled  into  the  firm  virtues  of  manhood 
-•^Groldsmith  remained  to  the  last  with  the  spontaneous  impulses 
of  the  child.  Schiller,  however,  had  two  great  advantages  denied 
to  Goldsmith.  1st.  His  genius  was  recognised  early  and  liber- 
ally. Next,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  happy  and  con- 
genial marriage.  But  Goldsmith's  youth  was  without  renown, 
and  his  manhood  without  a  home.  If  any  man  ever  could  have 
been  improved  by  the  domestic  influences,  that  man  would  have 
been  Goldsmith.  Had  it  been  his  fate  to  meet  with  a  woman 
who  could  have  loved  him  despite  his  faults,  and  respected  him 
<despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  life  and  his 
genius  would  have  been  much  more  harmonious,  his  desultory 
affections  woidd  have  been  concentered,  his  craving  self-love 
•appeased,  his  pursuits  been  more  settled,  his  character  more  solid. 
A  nature  like  Gt>Msmith's,  so  affectionate  and  so  confiding  —  so 
•ansceptible  to  8im{de  innocent  enjoyments— *  so  dependent  on 
others  for  the  sunshine  of  existence,  does  not  fairiy  flower  if 
derived  of  the  atmosphere  of  home. 

We  have  left  our  author  in  his  twenty^ninth  year,  a  man  of  let-^ 
ters  at  last ;  an  author  by  compulsion,  with  ^  the  hope  of  greatness 
"*  and  distinction, — day  star  or  his  wanderings  and  privations,  — ^ 
'*  more  than  ever  dim,  distant,  cold.'  We  will  leave  our  readers  to 
trace  in  Mr.  Forster's  graphic  and  instructive  pages  the  process  of 
his  apprenticeship; — bos  taskwork  at  the  review ;  his  quarrels  with 
the  proprietor ;  his  translations  from  the  French  of  the  ^  Memoirs 
^  of  a  [Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his 
*  Religion ; '  his  despondent  retreat  to  the  Peckham  academy ;  his 
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tetvom  la   tbe  tdwn  and  iiie  pen;    <in  a  gairet  tn^ifig^ftir 

*  bread,  expecting  to  be  dnnned  for  a  milk  score;'  Ms  hopes  of 
a  medical  appointfflient  to  a  factory  on  the  coast  of  Ooromandel ; 
their  mysterious  frostration ;  his  examination  at  Sargeone*  Hatt 
as  mate  to  an  hospital,  and  his  rejection  as  not  qitalK^;  hi* 
labours  in  the  Critical  Review ;  and  his  Memoir  of  Voltaire :  we 
pass  over  the  delioate  and  subtle  transition  metrked  with 
foe  dieorimination  by  Mr.  Forster,  from  *  authorship  by  txMai- 
*pukion^to*  authorship  by  choice ; '  when  *the  Bee'  begins  t* 
gather  honey  in  a  spring  yet  too  raw  and  premature  j  when  *  tht 

*  Citizen  of  the  World  *  yet  finds  the  world  Reluctant  to  adihit  hlal 
to  the  ftanchise ;  and  pause  to  behold  *  ^*  the  Literary  Dva^^* 
*as  wi^  at  the  cliri>  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  all  the  poKiptjf 
^♦*his  shoes  and  stauhins^)  considered  him;*  having  gafii^ 
«ntry  to  the  learned  festivities  at  th6  Turk's  Head,  formed  hie 
&st  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  and  been  presented  (^ 
Goldsmith  would  here  allow  the  epithets  to  be  more  thaft-ejeptef 
4it^)i  to  *  the  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless  *  — ^  Boswelh^i^ 
B«;  the  Poet  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  ^L*W« 
*ten»inaTa quelle  valle.*  He  might  say,  witSi  the  great  pil^i^ 
^ho  had  preceded  him  through  the  seha  selv&fffia,  •  ■•  >  tit 

=      ■  '       «  Qiihirda  in  alto,  e  vidi  le  sue  spoMe      '         '   '  '•  ^ 

I    .  •  y^tite  gttt  de' reggi  del  pioneta.'  ^    »* 

'  As  yet  GMdsmith  had  never  prefixed  his  samei  to  hia  public 
;fiAtions,  and  had  dene  comparatively  little  to  make  the  world 
iwaiie  of  the  powers  be  possessed;  but  Johnson'e  aente  e}% 
iiod'deteoled,  in  the  snonymous  essayist^  a  master  in  <30iimo^ 
(fliiion«  *Sir,'  said  Jie  to  -die  wondering  Bosw^lly  ''Gddsimlh 
^is  oneof  the  first  men  we  have  now  as  an^utb^.' 

.  The  period  of  obscurity  is  passed.  Through  all  the 
dnndgery  foe  breads  wotIes  worUiy  of  fiane^  wor&y  tomakb 
known  to  the  world  the  name  of  its  author,  had  been  sileiitly 
ac^mpliBhed.     ^  One  day/  says  Johnson,  *  I  xeceived  a  message 

*  from  poorGpoIdsmith  that  be  was  in  great  distress,  and  a8*it  wdb 
^not  in  Ms  power  to  oome  to  me,  begging  I  w^ould  come  to  him 
^  divectly/  The  scene  is  wdl  Imown :  the  arrestby  the  landlad^^ 
ik^  violent  1  passion  of  the  poet;  the  bottle  of  madeira  on  the 
Ukle,  which  Jokaaon  -  coEks  up  ^  the  inqtiiry  into  tibe  ueana  by 
which  the  >  poet  may  be  .esctricated ;  thef  production  of  a  no^u 
ready  ^for  .tin  .press ^^  Johnson's  gknoe  at  the  *MS.y  hn'per- 
'ceptioa . of  ils^ iilierit,  aiid  bi»  Sale  of 'the  copyUght  ftir  60L 
(Bnt^thifti  isinotfall^  Ioik  ihe'viary  day  ^  the^aneeBt^f-  sav^  3£^. 
Jfrnr^it,  ^  "^.X^ThuiellQi^'iisyi  o(mq»](6tedJdh  itluPtM:ll%rjdedd9' 


•nd^caA'the  10lh,  of  December,  1764^  the  fis9t.worfc  beario^  th^ 
flame  of  CXKver  Goldsmitbi '  The  Travellet/  wa»  pubUebed*    I 

From  this  time  the  author's  fame  is  es^abliehed:  the  rest  of 
his  career,  is,  so  far  as  literary  aohi&vement  is  ooncernedi  a 
succes^on  of  triumphs.  The  effect  produced  by  *  The  Traveller ' 
WHS  not  instantaueous;  but  in  eight  months  it  reached  its  fourdi 
edition.  His  essays  were  republished  in  three  yolmnes  and  aor 
knowledged.  ^  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield*  followed,  and  though  not 
much  helped  by  friend  or  critic,  reached  its  third  ledition  in  a  few 
months*  Poet,  essayist,  novelist,  abready;  he  aspires  to  the 
&me  of  the  drama.  He  had  always  been  a  passionate  lover  of 
the  stage :  in  the  worst  hours  of  poverty,  he  had  contrived  to 
escape  from  his  own  life,  to  that  bar  illusioa  on  the  boards. 
•With  much  difficiilty,  humiliation,  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  he 
at  length  succeeds  in  getting  '  The  Goodnatiured  Man '  upon 
Ihe  stage.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1768,  that  comedy  a^ 
peavedi  its  success  seems  to  have  been  equivocal  on  the  stagey 
and  its  xun  limited  to  ten  nights,  with  an  eleventh  night  a 
mcffUb  later  .for  the  benefit  of  Sbuter,  whose  inimitable  actiag 
joC  Otx^oker  saved  the  play ;  but  it  no  doubt  served  to  render  the 
author^s  name  more  generally  known.  Its  sale  proved  the 
interest  felt  in  it  by  the  public  Judicious  readers  could  not 
but  ratify,  at  leasts  the  praise  of  Johnson^  that  '  it  was  the  best 
'  comedy  since  the  Provided  Husband.'  And  the  profits  had 
a  sensible  influence  on  Goldsmith's  mode  of  life.  Passing  (and 
aids,  passingly)  rich,  with  SQOL  for  the  perfonoaiiod,  and  tOOL 
tfbr  the  copyright,  he  descended  frcMD  his  attie  story  in  the 
stairoaAB,  Inner  Temple,  and  purchased  ofaambcrs  in  Bmk 
•CSeurt^  a  purdbase  which  consumed  tiie  400/.  he  had  reeeitped. 
Xousilho  inereased  means  were  but  the  prehide  fay  difficnltiefl 
on  a  laiger  scale.  Money  thus  continues  to  be^the  necessary  etr- 
jdet ;  and  for  oi^ney  he  writes  his  Boman  History;  but  it  ih  to 
iiisilioiiour,thaitno>  necessities  can  compel  him  to  write  for  fnoaidy 
•duly*  ■  ^  l^he  Deaerted  Village '  proceeds  with  the  Boman  Hii- 
toKf-^  in  I770that'  poem  appears:  Gray  hears  it  read  aloud  to 
Om^  tt)d  jaatep  to  Goldsmith  than  Goldsimth  to  Gitiy,  exolaim?, 
HhsJb  oum  is  a  p^etl'  In  1773  af^Dieaiai  ^SbeSteops  ito 
f  iCoiiquerc'  it  is-  reoeived  tiuroaghoiit  with  ihe  greater  aoc&a^ 
•niationsr;  ibs>efieet  wiu  signal^— it  oepipleteid  the  reiPQlntionr  ^  Ttd 
^(Gbodiiatvred  Man '  had  too  prematitnrely  Gomia^ded  t  itnote^ 
lhiiaifeed,tfi)r  the  time  at  least,  >ihe  SentittieBtal  Comedy;'  i  ^r 
-iM-We  itre<xi6^  in  the  merU^of  tiiMtourth^snbdiviswn  ctfifab 
iifo  wluch  jMr*  Eorster  has.jdesGflribeda — rBoldsnaSth  is  aC  the 
.lA^htefhiaronownj  Eves  hit  Histetfies^'thoilghraally  not  beM^ 
't\itm\eiipm!^  oortai^ticnis^  iraoe  regnrded'uniAbresp^  byhiswi- 
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temporaries.  Johneon  sets  idm  above  Bobertson  as  an  histomiu 
What  wants  our  Auth(nr  ?  that  for  which  he  has  pined  all  his  life 
— ^the  personal  consideration  he  feels  to  be  his  dae.  AU  the  more 
enunent  of  his  associates  had  remembered  him  but  as  ^  Utde 
'  Gbldy^'  and  litde  Goldy  they  persist  in  oonndering  him  stilL 
We  acquit  fioswell  of  all  tiie  more  unamiable  motives  for  de^ 
preciation,  which  we  do  not  wonder^  neverthekesy  are  asrigned 
to  him«  But  Boawell  was  evidently  utterly  unable  to  measitfe 
the  genius  of  Goldsmith,  or  comprehend  that  in  ^  The.  Vicar  of 
*  Wakefield,'  <  The  Deserted  Vilkge,'  and  '  She  Stoops  to  Goiwi 
'  quer/  posterity  would  venerate  an  excellenoey  equal  at  least  to 
the  merits  of  ^  KaaselaB,'  ^  London,'  and  '  Irene.'  The  concur* 
pent  mass  of  testimony  is  too  strong  to  permit  us  to<  doubt  that 
ikiere  was  something  in  Gt>ldsmith's  manner  and  conversation, 
liiat  if  it  did  not  justify  contempt,  tended  inevitably  to  his  dis« 
p«ragement.  And  what  that  something  was  is  sufficiently  evi^ 
dent  in  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  self  we  have  referred  to*. 
Peculiarities  of  dress,  even  if  amounting  to  foppery,  are  oomf^ 
mon  among  eminent  men,  and  are  carried  off  from  ridicule  by 
ease  in  some,  or  stateliness  in  others*  We  may  smile  at  Chat* 
ham,  scrupulously  crowned  in  his  best  wig,  if  intending  to 
speak;  at  Erskine,  drawing  on  his  bright  yellow  gloves,  be^ 
Ibre  be  rose  to  plead ;  at  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  cravat  of  Gib-* 
bon's  carvings ;  at  Baleigh,  loading  his  shoes  with  jewds  so 
heavy  that  he  eould  scarcely  walk ;  at  Petrardi,  pinchii^  his 
&et  till  he  crippled  them;  at  the  rings  which  covered  the 
philosophical  fingers  of  Aristotle ;  at  the  bare  throat  of  Lord 
Byron ;  the  Armenian  dress  of  Bousseau ;  the  scarlet  and  gold 
eoat  of  Yokaire ;  or  the  prudent  carefulness  with  which  Caesar 
•cratched  his  head,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lodks  arranged  over 
the  bald  place.  But  most  of  these  men,  we  apprehend,  Ibund  it 
easy  to  enforce  respect  and  curb  impertinence.  Many  great 
men  are  silent,  or  what  is  worse,  dull  in  conversation,  and  are 
y^  not  despised  for  it;  The  talk  of  Addison  and  Gibbon  was 
very  inferior  to  their  books.  The  talent  of  conversation  is  one 
not  to  be  lightly  rated;  carried  to  a  high  degrecy  it  implies 
and  necessitates  the  possession  of  many  rare  faculties.  But 
while  the  gift  proves  a  clever  man,  the  want  of  it  is  no  proof 
of  a  dull  one.  <  Conversation,'  says  Mr.  Forster,  truly,  <is.a 
^>mme  where  the  wise  do  not  always  win*'  That  Gkitdsmith 
onten  talk^  foolishly,  there  is  sufficient  authocity  to  induce  us 
to  believe.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  two  durds  of  the 
eonveraation  among  literary  men  are  ooivposed  of  oritieism)  and 
tiiai  Goldsmith  wa^  peiliaps,  the  very  worst  critic  that  any  ma* 
«l  ability  ever;  wias,  hft  >wouU  <afy  k^e  had  .to  talk  qniBh  the 
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some  as  he  wrote  in  his  remarks  upon  the  poems  admitted  into 
^ihe  Beauties  of  English  Poetry,'  to  have  seemed  either  an 
enyious  man  or  a  shal^w  one.  Yet,  after  all,  we  have  few  re- 
eoixls  left  to  us  of'  the  foolish  sayings :  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
sayings  which  come  down  to  us  as  specimens  of  his  table  talk^ 
when  upon  persons  or  things,  not  books,  are  among  the  best  in  a 
circle  that  comprised  the  best  talkers  of  the  age.  And  we  in- 
dline  to  think  that  his  vindicators  are  not  far  wrong  in  suppo^g 
that  much  of  what  passed  for  silly,  was  drollery  in  disguise. 
It  was  not,  we  apprehend,  so  much  the  words  as  the  manner 
tiiat  provoked  ridicule.  With  his  acute  self^conscaousness.  Gold- 
smith was  never  at  his  ease  in  the  society  of  learned  wits  and 
flfio^castio  men  of  the  world.  Too  well  aware  of  his  inclination 
to  levity,  he  is  dius  often  *  solemn,'  as  Warton  found  him.  He 
plays  »  part  in  those  ungenial  circles,  and  plays  it  ilL  There  is 
a  grotesque  incongruity  about  him,  ^t  strikes  us  even  at  this 
distance,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  tender  reverence  he 
oommands  from  us.  The  peach-blossom  coat  Topham  Beanclerk 
could  have  borne  away  on  his  well-bred  shoulders  as  an  elegant 
audacity ;  but  it  is  out  of  all  keeping  on  the  form  which  Gold- 
smith himself  indignantly  suspects  has  been  taken  for  a  tailor's* 
Mr.  Forster  says,  ^  that  insensibility  was  what  he  wanted  rnost^ 
^and  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  small  an  amount  of  it  would 
^  have  exalted  Dr.  Gcddsmith's  position  in  the  literary  circles  of 
^his  day.'  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  just  that  we  should  here  dis** 
criminate:  there  are  various  kinds  of  sensitiveness.  Keen 
Susoeptibility  to  sneers  upon  honour  or  assaults  on  character,  is 
m^  weakness — it  is  the  noble  jealousy  of  a  noble  heart ;  senmtive- 
ness  to  the  perfidy  of  false  friends,  affection  trifled  with,  and 
trust  betray imI,  is  not  morbidity  —  it  is  the  healthful  action  of  a 
generoos  nature.  Bat  it  was  not  on  these  matters  that  Gh)kl- 
smith's  susceptibility  was  over  acute.  He  could  boast  that  there 
was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  he  was  not  a  debtor ; 
and  he  could  turn  into  philosophical  merriment  the  tricks  that 
had  imposed  on  his  cr^uHty.  Goldsmith's  sensitiveness  was 
as  to  his  person,  his  dress,  hid  manners,  his  gentUity  — -  the  at* 
tention  he  sought  to  exact,  the  effect  that  he  laboured  to  create ; 
and  sensitiveness  of  this  kind  can  only  be  characterised  as  the 
apidermb  of  self4ove  in  a  state  of  chronic  infammation* 
•  To  have  seen  and  heard  Goldsmith  to  advantage  one  ahould 
Inve  foUowed  him  from  the  Tuik's  Head  -^  ese^)ed  with  him 
itom  the  polished  sneer  of  Beauclerk  *-^ Search  Aialioe  of  Gbun» 
riek-^tM  imperious  doninatioa  of  Johnson*--  Ihe  afiluent  r^ 
•Doroeaof  Bivke«^die  conceited  eondeeeeaston  of  Bdswett-** 
one  should  not  batasataaat  him  at  a  table,  where  he  is  stopped 
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wl^w  telling,  his  beati  hf  a  ^  Hush  J  tbeDoctoc(Jx>ba8on)b  8^m^ 
^  tP  oajf  4i(unet)iiQg ; '  <xr  where  politely  thankiog  a  pedaniie  aehoplr 
waster  for  axk  inTitaiaoa  he  supposes  xneaoit  for  hinQself^  be^illia 
UQSunpaased  writer  q£  a  gre^t  a^  is  orusbed  with  a  ^  No^not 
^  'tis  ^t  you  J  iueau^  Docitor  Mmor, — ^'lis  Doctor  M^jor  tbenek! 
One  sboijUd  ba^ve  seen,  hl^  presidiug  over  the  banqfuet  .where  Jid 
lumself  was  Mioeenoa^  bis  gay  spirit  released  froim  lestrainl^ 
aod  the  ^tu'O  gpe^  wriukles  between  the  brows' smoothed a^ 
a^t.of  the  bappy  faces  be  loved  to  coDtempliiite ; -^  Bii^ging 
soQgfy  crackiQg  jokes^  choregus  to  that  BUfth  of;  which  ka 
wa^.nol)  t^^i.the  viotim :  *—  or^  better  stilly  one*  .should^  lika 
tbf^  young  adyenturer  whom  he  found  reading  Boiktiu  in  tha 
Temple  Gaa^^len^  hare  crept  into  his  eonfidenee  by  its  open 
gate  of  beiievolence.  Had  the  bio^^pher  before  us  rliTted 
iut  .th^  day,  we  ^e  sure  we  should  have  received  very  dlffianeni 
impressions  of  Goldsmith's  conversational  eloquence*  ,  Wecmi 
well  conceive  how  an  admirer  so  delicate  and  eamesti  would 
have  soothed  to  sleep  the  self-distrust,  broken  the  solemn  spell 
of  artificial  restraint,  by  the  homage  of  due  respect, —  have 
led.) the:  firaak  poet»  too  happy  to  ^tell  of  ail  be  felt  and'all 
'the;  knewy'  to  coorrerse  of  his  own  early  wanderings  and '  lights 
hearted  triid^,  whoa  the  poney  walked  away  with  him  intaM^ 
Highlaoids  ;i*<^  wlion  the  Carinthian  shut  tbe  door  in  hid  fiiceiti — 
WMi  he  Irwed  with  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane,  or  pounded  in- the* 
afi6theflary^8  mortar.  Here,  we  believe,  his  talk  would  have« 
bfitn  .wiordxy  of  his  books;  full  of  that  experience  inwikioh  kyi 
bit  wi8doia,t^of  gentle  pathos,  and  bewitchnig  hmnoar.  ^  V^tiesi 
'learet  vale;'  the  poet  wanted  the  poet*8  h«&rt  to  understands 
the  fxlet's  tongue  to  speak  of  him.  >  i 

:But  we  len  Goldsmith  at  the  height  of  hi0  renown.  '  Hiar 
likencsa  ia  in  the  print  shops  —  his  name  in  the  jeumak*-^ 
complimentary  poems  rain  upon  him  *^-*  imitations  abound  «^-* 
and  the  higher  the  front  he  raises,  the  niore  conspicuous  the 
butt  he  presents  to  bis  relentless  friends.  In  the  confession 
of  Johnson,  '  the  partiality  of  his  friends  woe  always  against 
'  him ;  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing,' 
His  necessities  increase  with  his  fame  and  his  new  dignity, 
for  ^  dignity,'  says  a  certain  sage,  '  requires  a  great  deal  to  Ic^ep 
^  up  I '  He  pauses  from  works  that  yield  tlie  fame,  to  drudge 
on  works  that  will  keep  up  tlie  dignity.  He  toils  at  a  Gre^ 
cian  Hifltoiy,  knowing,  we  suspect,  as  little  Greek  as  a  man 
who  has  been  last  at  a  college  examination  can  well  know. 
He  pursues  undaunted  his  way  through.  ^  Animated  Nature,' 
mth  the  doubt  of  Dr.  Johnson  ^  whetherhe  cookl  distinguish  4i 
'  (V)w  from  a  horse'— .but  >  with  a  certainty  more  '.strong  ttun  tbe 
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cbiibt  that  ^he  <tiH)ttld  indte  si  very'fio«  book  of  it'  He^ft^nnfl 
fti  pbft  fbr'«  Diotixmaiy  of  Arts  and  Soieneoa^  to  whidi  be 
btibgs  •  but  the  aort  ^  oompositioii,  and  the  science  taught  vti 
LapotR  of  extracting  sunbecuns  from  cucumbers.  Bat  tb^ 
thJek  robu^  form  begins  to  give  way,  the  car etefie  spirits  to 
flag.'  Cradook^one  of  the  kindest,  perhaps  beoaus^  one  of  the 
Blosi  rsceni^  of  his  friends,  sad  not  knowing  him  till 'after  little 
ChDldyi  bad  become  great  Goldsmith,  finds  him  much  altered;  his 
Qaua)  cheerfohieBs  ^  all  forced.'  He  suggests  a'  subsdriptton 
edition  of  the  *  Trarveller'  and  '  Desen^d  Village.'  But  Oold^ 
ioiitb's  diAiculties  were  probably  too  gi^eat  to  le  met  by  such 
tailed  ^  He  rather  submitted  than  encouraged^  andihe  scheme 
^£bU  to  the  growod'  Amidst  these  cares  be  appears  at  the  Sti 
James's  Cofteehouse^  and,  for  his  comfort,  beaars  read  a  sMes  of 
satirical  epitaphs  upon  him;  of  which  Garrick's,  the  only^ne^ 
preserved,  is  perhaps  a  mild  specimen :  '-^ 

*  Here  lies  poot  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Koll, 
'  Who  wrote  like  an  an^el,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll.' 

This  is  the  latest  tribute  offered  to  the  man  wbose  life  hiid' 
beeii  one  struggle  for  social  estimatkm  I  And  tbe  latest  effect  of 
thei  sensitive  genius  is  a  duuracteristic  (it  is  hosMSingleYreteiige;' 
— i^  ■  unfinished  poem  of  ^  Betaliation.'  No  tiaee-et  maU^ijH 
embiAtei»itliia  satire ;  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  goes^  theiraoat  p^rfedt^ 
is/ithe  Emglish  language*  Kindly  and  grateful  lo  tlum*  wIm^i: 
htfA  been  kind,  ta  him;  discriminating  in  rebuke ;  trending ftira* 
hap^lM  praise  with. the  justest  blame,  to  those  who  hsMilrt^iiieiMi 
gileasly\  ^dled  iiistiWU)  proud,  large,  loving  heart.  .  The  iiaod' 
rests  in  the  midst  of  that  exquisite  tribute  to  the  one  friend  who' 
sttw^  even  in  tho'  talk  Hke  poor  Poll,  but  ^  eKcess  ofr  conii- 

*  vialityZ-^wluoh  gives  the  surest  immortality  to  Reynolds  him^' 
seUl    An  old' local  disorder  returns  to  hiniy  ^brought  on  by 

*  neglect,'  and  ^  conliiiued  vexation  of  mind  arising  from  invoivted 
^oircumstanoes.'  He  arrives  in  London  the  m^idle  of  Marci^ 
struggling  with  symptoms  of  low  nervous  fever.  He  obatinaliely 
persists,  agsunst  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendants,  to  dose 
himself  with  James'e  powders;  the  disease  takes  root)  becomes' 
atarming ;  sleep  deserts  him*  Yet  at  times,  even  in  dyings  that 
light  UQeompvehended  s{Hrit  can  beeome  cheerful;  but  the 
cheerfulness,  we  fees,  was  on  the  suciace,  as  it  had  been  when  > 
feeli.ff . '  homd  tortuies '  at  tbe  Buppoaed  AUure  of  h»  first  fl-r, 
and  when,  while  none  ^  could  unagme  to  themselves  the  angutsb 

*  of  his  heart,'  he  sang  his  favourite  song.     His  physician  says> 

*  Your  piilse.isin  greater  disorder  than  lit  should  be  firom  me 
^  ckgroeof  fever  you  Jhavew'^is  yonr  mind  at  ease  ?'  ^  It  is  not/ 
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snsweved  Grddsimth ;  and  '  these/  says  Mr.  FoMter,  '  aie  the' 
^  last  words  we  hear  him  utter  in  this  "world.'  Oa  the  4th  of 
April,  1774,  and  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith died. 

We  shall  not  pnrsae  the  more  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  life  thus  oloeed.  The  world  satisfies  itself  too  eamlj 
when  it  dismisses  the  memoir  of  one  of  its  benefactors  widi 
some  trite  maxim  drawn  from  the  errors  of  geniusi  :  In  spite  of 
all  Goldsmith's  faults,  we  will  not  dispute  Mr.  Forater'e  assertion^ 
that  he  worthily  did  the  work  that  was  mhim  to  do;  proved 
Ittmself  in  his  garret  a  gentleman  of  nature^  and  left  the  world* 
no  ungenerous  bequest.  •  .  .  Nor  have  posterity^  been  backward 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  his  contemporaries  kft  them  to 
disdiarge ;  and  it  is  with  cakn,  unruffled,  joyful,  aspect  on  the* 
one  hand,  and  with  grateful,  loving,  eager,  admiration  on  the 
other,  that  the  creditor  and  his  debtor  at  length  stand  fiuie 
to  face.'  To  what  follows  we  invite  a  closer  attention*  *  AH 
this  is  to  the  world's  honour  as  well  as  gain ;  which  has  yet  to- 
oonsider,  notwithstanding,  with  a  view  to  its  own  larger  profit 
in  both,  if  its  debt  to  the  man  of  genius  might  not  earlier  be 
discharged,  and  if  the  thorns  that  omy  become  invisible  beneath 
the  laurel  that  overgrows  his  grave,  diould  not  rath^,  while  be 
lives,  be  pludced  away.  It  is  not  an  act  of  pariiament  whicfer 
can  detenmne  this ...  it  must  flow  from  a  higher  sense  than  kos 
at  any  period  prevailed  in  England  of  the  duties  and  responsi^ 
bilities  assumed  by  the  public  writer,  and  of  the  social  consider^ 
ation  and  respect  that  their  efiectual  discharge  shoukl  have 
undisputed  right  to  claim.  The  worid  will  be  greatly  the 
gainer  when  such  time  shall  arrive ;  and  when  the  biography  off 
^  die  man  of  genius  shall  no  longer  be  a  picture  of  the  most  hardi 
'  struggles  and  mean  necessities  to  which  man's  life  is  subject^ 
exhibited  as  in  shameiul  contrast  to  the  calm  and  classic  glory 
of  his  fame.' 

These  eloquent  reflecUons  are  pertinent  to  the  subject.  Gt>Id^ 
smith,  indeed,  was  one  whom,  perhaps,  n6  social  consider* 
ation  which  the  world  can  pay  would  have  lifted  into  the  pei^ 
sonal  respect  of  his  associates,  or  out  of  the  *  mean  necessities' 
which,  in  his  later  Hfe,  at  least,  his  own  imfEovidenoe  in  some 
degree  wantonly  created  But  the  observatioits  apply  to  a  hnge 
oks8»  the  majority  of  whom  have  his  just  pride  without  iM' 
oottconntant  foibles,  and  are  exposed  to  the  saiiie  harsh  stnig^lei^ 
without  the  same  aggravations  in  their  own  errors.  -  The  evil 
QOBftplained  of  is  pateiU;^  and  but  sddom  denied;  The  'remedy; 
however,  is  difficult,  and  admits  of  too  much  dispute*  t6  allo# 

*  I 
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us,  now  and  here^  to  discuss  it.    We  content  oniseltea  with  a 
few  passing  observations. 

That  the  present  pension  list,  intended  as  a  reEef  to  all  the 
acienoe  and  Uterature  of  the  British  empire^  is  miserably  inade* 
qnatCy  is  incontestable*  It  is  somewhere  about  half  the  snm 
which  a  oonn^  squire,  with  economy,  devotes  to  the  mainte^ 
niuiee  of  a  pack  of  fox4iounds.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
tliere  ^ould  be  any  pension  list  whatever  for  men  of  literature 
and  science ;  there  can  be  none,  that,  if  it  is  to  exist,  it  should 
be  worthy  of  the  nation  tiiat  bestows  the  bounty.  It  is  dsn- 
gerous  to  provoke  comparison  between  the  salaiy  of  Ihe  Master 
of  the  Buckhonnds  and  the  sum  apportioned  to  the  aggregate 
ifitelleet  wMoh  the  Monarchy  of  Great  Britain  (in  the  act  itsdf 
g£  the  donation)  professes  to  foster  or  reward.  But  the 
principle  of  a  pension  list  is  not  one  that  dignifies  the  com- 
munity of  letters,  nor  does  it  meet  the  questions  at  issue* 
Sven  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  sum  might  often  be  ne- 
oessary  for  a  limited  period  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
wtaki  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  continue  for  life> 
and  which  need  not  be  applied  to  the  mere  relief  of  positive  dis- 
iress,  or  the  support  of  infirmity  and  age.  Schiller  was  in  the 
pAme  of  his  life,  and  quite  capable  of  b^ng  a  bookseUer's 
drudge,  perhaps  of  writing  Grecian  histories,  and  works  dn 
Ajumated  Nature,  when  two  noblemen,  thinking  tdiat  his  genins 
was  meant  for  other  things,  subscribed  to  endow  him  with  a 
peflBion  for  three  years,  to  enable  him  to  do  that  which  he  was 
calculated  best  to  do.  It  came  to  Schiller  at  the  right  time  of 
his  existence.  It  served,  we  believe,  not  only  to  aid  his  genios, 
but  to  soften  his  hearts  Some  help  of  a  similar  nature,  a 
national  fund,  in  connexion  with  the  pension  list,  might  not 
tmprofitably  bestow. 

Perhaps,  in  any  comprehensive 'system  of  national  education 
which  the  conflicting  opinions  and  prejudices  of  party  may  per- 
mit the  legi^ture  ultimately  to  accomplish,  means  may  be 
taken  to  render  the  Mechanics*  Institutes  (many  of  which  are 
fiut  decaying,  and  cannot,  we  believe,  long  exist  upon  resources 
wholly  voluntary,)  permanent  and  valuable  auxilianea  to  popular 
instruction ;  and  endowed  lecturediips  or  professorships,  at  the 
move  important  of  these  in  our  larger  towns,  might  be  devoted 
to  men  disting«ished  in  letters  and  science,  connect  them  more 
with  the  practical  w<»*Id,  occupy  but  little  of  their  time,  imd 
yield  libem  emoluments,  if  modest,  still  sufficient  to  rdievedieBi 
ff^m  actual*  dependence  ott  the  ordinary  public  and  traiHog 
bookseUers; 
f    Perhaps,  too,  in  the  point  of  social  consideration,  it  may  be 
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wcU  toixieot  Ttlielhcr  it  is  wbe  or  jiot iiuiit  EnglsAdslMiiild^to 
liie  oiil]r  conntry  in  wbioh  men  of  letters  are  deprived  of  tfae 
ordinary  social  kononrs,  which  tend  to  raise  li^erotaice  to  its 
{proper  piaoe  in  the  estimation  of  the  crowd  Hereditaty  4i«H 
tinctaoiis  (a  peerage  or  a  baronetcy)  requiie  the  possession  of  • 
weahh,  that  it  woold  be  absurd  to  expect  in  the  chns  of  wUeh 
we  treat  Even  where  the  govenmieat  might  orerlook  BaeU. 
requirement,  the  author,  if  prudent,  could  not  suffer  himaetf  tq 
do  so ;  aad  Dr«  Southey  wisely  refiised  the  baronetcy  offeteS  to 
him«  Bat  there  are  honours  in  this  country,  aa  in  othetars^  ntddeli 
are  not  heiredltary,  and  are  supposed  to  be  assigned  io'neiit*  It 
may  be  well  to  talk  of  orders  and  badges  as  nnbhilosophical^ 
but  if  they  are  objects  of  emulation,  pro(^  df  desert^  or  «yia4 
bols  of  socisl  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others,  we  do  lUA  see  mhsp 
literature  and  science  should  be  excluded  from  tiicarmttaiiiaienft^ 
They  may  not  elevate  the  possessor  im  the  tyes  ef  ther^suvi ;  ini 
Aat  ia  nbt  the  question.  They  may  elevate  thecuhivatsoti  of 
litevatare  in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  and  inscDsiUyitraiii'thq 
bpinioaflof  ^  the  world' to  regard  with  honoaT' tbosotowl 
the  state  hooords  the  outwaid  dist^ction  it  bestowa  Ion  " 
asatiats  and  soldiers.  An  order  created  solely  for  wmbm  tof  Musnoar 
and  letters;  as  haa  been  more  than  onoe  suggested,: woiddwl^ol^ 
^l.'in  it»  okgeot  There  is  no  reason  why  they  sbopaid  tte  d4>a- 
rated  from  others  who  deserve  well  of  their  coimtk^  ^1  On  Jihe 
eontnury>  it  is  to  amalgamate  them  with  their  feUowMoi&aBOA^iia 
honours  as  in  labours  that  we  desire;  and^'sufl^ri'tlnm  to 
ittnk  (where  their  reputation  so  entitles  them)  with  wlnmBobvcfar 
be  the  other  chdmalnts  to  social  consideration;  Thcore  islndtai 
dity  knight  who  would  not  jeer  at  an  ordet  consiating  *on^  of 
autho^^  to  whose  united  rentroU  he  wovid'  prefer  event ;  half "d 
doaen  railway  debentures.  If  any  praeticai  hononn  evev«ibp 
IU3Corded  to  authors,  philosophers,  or  artists,,  agreeably' ti»- the 
Usual  principles  of  an  aristocratic  monarchy,  we^fisary^tiian^ 
though  it  may  appear  to  sages,  that  they  must  bohoiioaDrsisbaDdS 
with  dokea  and  earie^  ambassadors  and  genendsi  hi- 

'  That  some  idmse^  favotor,  and  partiaUty-  wbuld  aitciid  andt 
distinotioDs,  woreaddy  colicede«  Tliese  atlcnd-aH  honomra  /  ifidt 
pobfia  opinion  woidd  operate  |>eDhaps  moi^  atrool^t^  on^tfad  clnis 
w4  refer  to  thaatoil  any  other  in  resenting  tinwo]^yi8<lBcti4iti)4^ 
iUibend  esehtsioivr  <  Briefly,  •'^  in  a  cduiJtryin  ^^iviiidhiibothi'iitt 
oon^tutlon  aiid  the)  popuiat  modes  of  thinking  ara^seadrity 
aknstoeratioi^' sfaotdd  those  'of  out  >  countrymen  irfaomMfototipi 
nations  the^iuD^  esteem,  to  whom  we  ofutdelveaT  avetunddt 
ob|iga^na  of  i  Act  >  highest -kind^  aid:  in  wboin i /pObUirifcy^ iwitt 
i){BSM|itke  lofiti^^tiitepiesbhtativdB  of  the  i^^tfidt.^hejsfadoib; 
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imh^tAi^obikf  imeA  m  puismt  of  diatmctiQa'iOAiHiomiittdionciiisg 
eRrskxiMUttMuGy  are  ; denied? -^ the  otly  jnea  ^living  middr  a 
moDaroliyta>  whom  the  austere  philoeopb^Fof'a  a^epuUic  ia  >to  be 
apldiedi.a  «ra|)liblic^  indeed,  in  wfaiob  tii&y  avfo  admitted  toth^ 
tqttalitjno£'tbq  old  Yilleing ;  all  equal  iot  being* lequ^y  abut  out 
fivoi/the  Ista of  knighthood;  and  enrolled.  in<  the  fintenutjof 
Enas^iwltO' have  Host  thtNT  birthright^  but  i#khout  deceiving  the 

*  •  t  TKe  ^muatr  ^nDwi  <t]ih!i  more  direotly  to  the*  ver^  redisdrkable  and 
doE^htM' biography  which  baa  indnoed  thia  recmtenoe!  toail 
afatborwhoB^iife' always  intereatst  and  whose  bookat  alwajB 
cbarniki  •  .We  ^nowiof  no  man  more  fit  for  the  task  hd  has  onden 
taken  (than  'Mr.  Foritec  He  brings  to  it  a  mind  hiibitnally 
oadticalrsalitle^ and  inquiring;  that  strong  syvopfJby  witiamled 
ciC  I  letters -wludb  the  life  of  Goldsmith  espeGiaUj'  deaatmih;  il 
lu^e  practidaliknowledge  of  the  infirmiti^  and  misfortmieB,  aii 
^U<  ast  diet  rvirtdes  and  solaces  of  the  olassy  with  which:  landreB 
piirsuitftimist'faaTe  made  him  fanuliar;  -an  extfeDiaiT6<  store  of 
gBOfiraLinfociKiation;  a  style^  not  always  equal  it  isitmevoifd 
eo^yjonally/  kgnfed  fay  mannerisms  not  yimUbin  his  ibrmdt 
wmtiogs^  bii^MeiTer  bald  or  insipid;  often  weightjr  vAA  earnest 
tUn^t^iefteattoloured  with  eloquoMge,  ani watsd  or  touohifa^'- 
'ii<^;iF(Mter^s '  Lires  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  OoanioooM^ealth^ 
***i4^  ifttk  of  high  merit,  and  especially  so  for  ifae^  quatitiea  su&loi 
nndertakiBgnioflt  needs^-^^have  habituated  ham  to  diediffionlties 
of  eseiofitile  most  difficult  departments  in  litemry  .avt;iidfl4 
the  biogcia|>hy.  of  men  with  whom  the  aothor  was  nnao^uainted) 
aood  the  nmitii  facta  of  whose  lives  are  already  :g^eially  knbwnj 
It  laoDU)  ordiaary  tdent  that  can  make  a  biographyof  tthis/iUnid 
both  interestittg'andiiBqMyrtant;  give  not  only Jt  seeming  bdt:^ 
genuine  originality  to  materials  with  whioh  we  had  thoogfalb 
oiirsdirea  AuanUar ;  and  supply  a  gap  in  preTioiiB  researches  of 
wUdi  we  were  scaeoely  aware^  till  the  ingenuity  which  detected 
tbo'  gap  had  durably  repaix«d  it.  Mr.  f  ooster  has  treated  the 
subject  before  us^  oat  the  whole,  widi  a  judgatient  correspondent 
to  <the>  ability.  .13iat  he  ia  more  lenient  to  hia  hero  than  we 
abMays  are^  ia  natncaL.  The  duties  of  a  reviewer  are  stemei? 
thato  those  of  4  baooraphen  Bnt  Mn  Fovster^does  not  vindicatq 
GoUsauth'from  «&  his  eorors  with  ibe  violsnA.  effort  of  Mn 
Prior;  tod  by  candid  if  guarded  admistlons,  tmma aside  that 
i!Sietio»£rom'Wilfiil  indulgeaea  to  rigid.jostioe  ^hich  Mr*  Prion 
OQirid  mot'fiul  to '  create.  He  concedesiall  thai- we  idenaod^* 
thtmgh  we  mayt  hanne  enforeed  >the  ■  conoesriona  someiriiat  more 
URngently-thaniieantended^whenheeaiytQ,  ^It  0  not  anexamtde 
<(iii^u|dtwiMuitoineukriHtet  I  Jtrwjenld  bq  daitgfwnub  taitiyjiipy 
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^  fluoh  proeesft  for  the  chance  of  another  GkldBooiitii.^  'What 
follows  is  truly  aaad^-^and  jinr  the  patient  eare  wtth^htefa  Abv 
Forster  follows  out  his  proposition^  consists  much  of  the  origin 
nalitj  and  yalue  c^  his  work :  —  ^  The  truth  is  important  to  be 

*  kept  in  mind,  that  genius  is  in  no  reqpect  allied  to  these  weok^^ 

*  nessesy  but  when  unhappily  connected  with  them,  is  in  itself  m 
^  means  to  avert  their  most  evil  consequences^' 

It  was  impossible  to  write  a  thick  volume  on  Goldimithy 
and  not  use  the  facts  which  others  had  used  before^  Facts  iu» 
open  to  all  men.  They  are  the  brick  earth  upon  the  common 
land,  from  which,  by  i^ght  immemorial,  eadi  man  may  build  hia 
castle  or  his  cottage.  It  is  not  because  one  man  has  used 
bricks  before  us,  that  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  mortar  and 
rubble.  Mr.  Prior  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  seems  to 
daim  an  exclusive  |»roperty  in  Groldsmith,  and  to  r^uxl  Mr. 
Forster's  biography  as  a  trespass  upon  his  rights.  Mr.  Forster's 
reply  is  complete  as  to  the  details  upon  which  Mr.  Prior  justifies 
so  extraordinary  a  claim.  Upon  the  princifde  of  the  daam  it*^ 
self,  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  many  words  in  controversy.  The 
matter  Ues  in  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Prior  mistakes  the  whcde  ques* 
tion  at  issue,  when  he  compares  a  wholesale  plagiarism  from 
works  of  imagination,  to  the  adaptation  of  facts  in  a  work  of 
biography.  In  the  former,  the  Author  creates  nuiterials  that 
did  not  exist  before ;  —  he  not  only  discovers  the  ground,  hsr 
makes  it.  In  the  latter  he  does  but  apjdy  to  his  individual 
use,  what  not  only  before  existed,  but  what  the  public  have  • 
piuramount  interest  in  regarding  as  public  property.  If  any 
thing  belongs  to  a  nation,  it  is  the  lives  of  its  great  men ;  u 
any  thing  lies  out  of  the  pale  of  a  patent,  it  is  historical  truth. 
Fact  is  always  improveable  —  Fiction  not  so.  Faots.belong'  to 
mience — 'Fiction  to  art.  Every  year  some  cultivator  of  scSMes 
borrows  and  advances  the  facts  of  another.  Are  we  to  have  m 
Histories  of  England  because  Hume  wrote  a  History  of  Eng*« 
land  ?  or  is  any  new  writer  of  that  history  to  avoid  the  facta 
which  Hume  disburied  from  the  chronicles?  Goldsmith  him^ 
self,  in  his  History  of  England,  takes  pretty  largely  fixmt 
Hume ;  but  Hume's  warmest  admirers  cannot  assert  thftt  Hume's 
rights  are  invaded.  All  they  can  say  is,  that  Goldsmith  does 
not  supersede  Hume.  The  only  immunity  a  writer  who  deals 
with  facta  can  find  against  rivals  and  successors  is  to  do  hia 
work  so  well,  that  the  public  will  either  think  aU  further  labour 
on  iiie  same  subject  uncalled  for,  or  prefer  the  old  work>  what* 
ever  its  defects,  to  the  new.  It  is  open  to  all  the  world  to 
write  another  *  Life  of  Cicero,'  or  another  *  Decline  and  Fall  of 
^tbe  Boman  Empire,'  and  to  use  all  the  facts  that  Middleton 
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«Bd  Gibboni  fini  made  fimriKar  to  die  public  But  mnthora  are 
delened  from  the  task^  not  because  Middletoa  and  >  Gibboa 
has9e  picKHMHipied  the  ground, —  but  because,  in  pre^occupyin^ 
they  have  exhausted  it .  £yen  in  Fiction  itsdf,  we  fear  th&t  an 
author  eannot  guard  himself  from  a  pretty  extensive  invasion  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  facto  of  fiction,  viz«,  the  characters 
the  author  invents^  or  the  new  ideas  he  calls  to  life.  Let  a 
Corsair  or  a  Childe  Harold  be  famous,  and  befi)re  the  year  is 
oat,  we  have  Corsairs  and  Childe  Harolds  enough  to  people  « 
eolony.  They  die  off ;— *and  the  old  Corsair  and  Childe  Harold 
live  on  —  because  the  original  po^ns  are  both  the  first  and  the 
best  of  their  kind..  1£  they  were  not  the  best,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  be  the  first.  Many  of  Shakspeare's  subjects  were 
taken  before  him.  But  the  world  leaves  it  to  antiquary  and 
critic  to  hunt  out  the  crude  originaL  That  is  the  true  original 
— the  permanent  and  standard  development  of  any  given  idea 
which  improves  Ae  most  what  went  before,  and  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  what  comes  after.  It  is  not  in  the  disinterment  of 
9Ct8,  but  in  the  manner  in  whieh  th^  take  life  and  colour,  that 
originality  consists.  Stones  are  on  all  the  high  roads,  every 
man  may  throw  them  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  but  every  man 
is  not  a  Cadmus  who  by  throwing  a  stone  gets  rid  of  the  pre^ 
existenfci  i»eless  to  his  purpose,  and  retuns  only  those  that  aid 
him  in  building  up  his  city.  Had  Mr.  Forater  borrowed  infi^ 
lUtely  more  largely  from  Mr.  Prior's  &cts  than  he  has  done,  the 
mode  in  which  he  has  selected,  arranged,  and  apfdtol  them, 
would  not  leave  his  bic^^phy  less  peculiarly  his  own.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  know  any  work  of  the  kind  more  distinctly  origiiMJ: 
And,  since  Mr.  Prior  provokes  the  observation,  we  remember 
few  instanoes  in  the  lists  of  literary  chivalry,  in  which  tiie 
AiM  of  a  rivid  has  beeai  touched  with  more  courteous  forbear* 
aace: — Not  till  Mr.  Forster's  self-defence  was  extorted,  had  the 
public  been  called  upon  to  notice  what  errors  had  been  cor- 
rected, to  what  anecdotes,  marred  in  the  telling,  the  point  had 
been  resfceved*  While  obligations  were  acknowledged  with  frank 
respect,  blunders  were  removed  with  generous  silence. 

The  sttbdivifiicHis  of  Mr.  Forster's  woik  are  phUosophical  and 
effective.  In  the  first,  he  presents  to  us  the  childhood,  the 
youth,  the  desultory  adventures,  which  prepare  us  for  the 
second  — •  Audiorship  by  compulsion ;  he  leads  us  on  through 
the  Authordiip  by  choice,  to  the  time  when  labour  and  in^ 
dmation,  both  combined,  place  his  hero  where  we  now  behold 
bim,  amongst  the  constellation  of  imperishable  names — 'the 
<  nov^st,  ut&  dramatist,  the  poet.' 

Without  that  eternal  attempt  at  stage  grouping  and  stag. 
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efibet^  b^  wliidi  some  of  llie  Frendi  writers  have  distorted  the 
even  course  of  history^  our  pleasant  biographer  has  quietly  con- 
trived to  render  picturesque  and  touching  all  the  more  interest- 
ing positions  of  the  poet.  Nodiing  can  be  more  artful  than  the 
pause  from  ungenial  and  dreary  studies,  which  invites  us  to 
contemplate  the  poor  sisar  listening  to  his  own  ballads;  — or, 
b^ore  we  see  in  ^U  length  the  snubbed  and  derided  butt  of  the 
London  coteries,  bids  us  halt  to  greet  Nature,  smiling  on  her 
darling  in  the  garret  of  ^  Garden  Court ;' -^ nothing  more  im« 
presnve  for  GMklsmith's  vindication,  than  the  steady  enforcement 
of  those  scenes  in  which,  what  elsewhere  might  be  warning, 
assumes  the  nobler  lesson  of  example  •:— scenes  m  which  distress 
is  met  with  sunny  spirit,  poverty  endured  with  manly  courage 
and  labours  that  static  us  to  contemplate,  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  one  constitutionally  indolent,  in  the  double  aim  (both  noble) 
dr  independence  and  renown.  ) 

In  the  multiform  groups,  which,  at  different  stages  of  €rold- 
smith's  life,  Mr.  Forster  presents  to  our  view,  we  have  some 
iisproaeh  to  make  perhaps,  especially  in  the  later  portions  of 
the  work,  that  he  deals  too  summarily  with  certun  of  the  great 
shapes  he  invokes,  and  occasionally  treats,  with  an  lur  too  '  ea^ei< 
<and  nipping,'  some  of  the  political  and  incidental  events  he 
rather  de^es  than  discusses.  But  a  portrait-painter  assumes  a 
kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  use  the  badcground  as  may  best 
set  off  the  figure ;  and  we  readily  confess  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  placed  his  hero  in  the  midst  of  every  circle,  hi 
durt  position  he  really  occupied,  while  suggesting  temperately 
tliat  which  was  more  his  due.  One  main  difference  between 
Mr.  Prior  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  fine,  is  this, — the  first  gives  us 
die  fifeots,  the  last  the  man :  the  one  has  compiled  a  mimaire  pour 
sgnrir^  ihe  other  has  composed  a  discriminath^  and  intellectual 

£i  the  criticisms  which  Mr.  Forster  introdooes,  he  betray^ 
die  subtiety  of  an  accomplished  intellect,  and  the  ^rmpathy  of 
a  kindred  taste.  And  it  is  not  a  little  to  his  praise  that  he 
has  contrived  to  say  mudi  that  is  new  upon  '  The  Vicar  of 
'  Wakefield,'  and  to  point  out  the  graver  benefits  to  society, 
the  noral  eflfect  on  later  authors,  which  that  ddMit  of  M 
ages  has  indirectly  bequeathed.  When,  after  quoting  Dr.  Prim- 
rose^ unpretending  boast,  'that  in  less  liian  a  fortnight  he 
^  had  formed  ih^m  (the  felons  of  die  gAol)  into  something  sodal 
*  and  humane,'  Mr.  Forster  adds,  *  In  how  many  hearts  may 
'  this  have  planted  a  desire  which  as  yet  had  become  no  man's 
'eare?'  we  instinctively  turned  to  the  dtstinffuished  writer 
to  whom  Mr«  Forster  has  appropriately  dedicated  h»  book,  and 
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aAed  ooraelvas  what  OUvar  Twist  nay  kavo  ^wed  to  OUver 
GoldamitL 

Heroy  tbeiif  for  all  else^  whether  in  praiee  or  in  qualifioatioB» 
we  dji3iiiias  Mr.  Forater's  book  to  the  judgment  of  the  paUie  — » 
a  fittings  andy  we  think,  a  permanent  companion  to  the  worka  of 
the  author  whose  career  it  ooounemoratee :, — a  gentle  but  a 
manly  apology  for  the  lile,  which  it  tracks  throogh  each  path^io 
trapaition  of  light  and  shadow ;  written  in  that  spirit  of  which 
Goldamith  himself  would  have  approved  —  pleasing  while  it 
instiructs  us,  mild  without  tameness,  earnest  without  acerbity* 


Art.  IX.  —  Le  Moniteur  UniverseL      Journal  Officiel  de   la 
lUpublique  Frangaise.     March — July,  1848. 

npHOUGH  the  state  of  the  French  nation  is  still  such  as  to  ren- 
der any  reflections  upon  its  destiny  both  pi*ematux«  and 
hazardous^  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  let  a  Number  of  this  Review 
pass  away  without  a  few  words  by  which  the  reader  ma^  be 
conducted  from  such  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  ascendant 
garty  as  we  offered  in  April  to  that  imseen  and  inconceivable 
consummation  which  we  may  have  to  chronicle  in  October* 
^e  devote  a  few  pages  to  this  task  the  more  willingly  because 
one  or  two  not  unimportant  facts  have  really  been  establisbed 
during  the  process  of  fermentation  to  which  Franco  is  stiU 
subjected.  In  our  last  essay  we  were  necessarily  circumseribed 
bjr  the  nan*ow  limits  of  the  case  before  us.  AU  was  then  in  tba 
confusion  and  oheeurlty  of  a  sudden  revolution.  It  was  impo»t 
^le  to  coiyfastuio  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  H^ublNl 
established,  what  the  reception  accorded  to  it  by  the  yet  uncoof- 
iyXtei  departments,  or  wluit  thepolicy  by  which  its  adminiatnik* 
tion  would  be  distinguished.  We  could  only  refer  to  the  pastt 
as* containing ivmoepi^^gnostics  of  the  future;  and  after  intro- 
djiiciog  the  reader  to  the  persons  and  principles  of  the  party  a^ 
suddenly  thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  we  left  thsm 
inaugunvtii^  ithat.  authority  for  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
pecseveriogly  struggled.  We  can  now  go  a  Uttle  far^eiv  A 
trial  of  three  months  has  tested  the  iiiyluencei  the  popttlaritjr> 
and  the  practicability  of  the  Rfpublicanism  which  we  theqii 
described ;  anc^  by  the  lud  o^  the  experience  which  this  interval 
ifuppliei^  we  can  now  ascertein  some  points  which  we  wei^ 
b^ore  comDelled  tp  Jewe  undecided ;  we  ican  eharaueriae  with* 
more  confidence  the  nature  of  *tho  qataatrppbe  itself ;  and,  fw 
h^ffh  Yeqture  with  alittlei  less  bssitation  on  oojyeotunng  some  <if - 
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We  must  go  a  little  beneath  the  surfaoe  in  order  to  judge 
these  matters  with  that  fairness  ^hich  is  due  to  alL  There  is 
DO  doubt  that  the  actual  condition  of  France  might  be  so  repre- 
sented as  to  make  the  Bevolution  simply  accountable  for  an 
c^iormous  aggravation  of  social  and  political  disorder.  We  need 
hardly  recapitulate  the  incidents  of  Parisian  life  which  are 
depicted  in  the  despatches  of  each  successive  day.  A  city  only 
preserved  from  plunder  by  the  unremitting  vigilance  of  its 
armed  citizens  —  a  national  assembly  only  protected  from  the 
violence  of  its  own  constituents  by  the  presence  of  sixty  thou- 
sand troops  —  an  immense  multitude  of  workmen  maintained  in 
demoralismg  idleness  by  the  direct  pay  of  the  state ;  —  such  are 
the  chief  points  of  the  picture  which  is  before  every  man's  eye. 
We  might  add,  too,  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is,  for 
the  present,  entirely  ruined ;  that  the  loss  incurred  by  the  de- 
preciation of  property  exceeds  even  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
late  Administration ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  are  progressing  in  a  fearful 
proportion  to  each  other.  But  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  unwise 
to  confine  our  view  to  these  inevitable  incidents  of  a  revolution, 
without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  advantages  are  secured  or 
promised  as  the  eventual  results  of  the  convulsion.  These  social 
and  financial  calamities  represent  but  the  necessary  cost  of  a 
revolution^  and  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  taken  to  prove  the 
prudence  or  imprudence  of  the  bargmn.  We  paid  as  much  for 
our  deliverance  of  1688.  After  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  the 
revenue  derived  from  customs  and  excise  duties  fell  to  less  than 
half  its  former  amount,  and  the  thirteen  years  of  King  William's 
reign  do  undoubtedly  comprise  the  period  when  the  prosperity 
of  England  was  at  its  very  lowest  ebb.  In  order  to  judge  the 
French  Revolution  aright,  we  should  allow  to  these  incidental 
^vils  no  more  than  their  due  weight  in  the  balance,  and  should 
address  ourselves  impartially  to  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
which  may  have  be^n  established,  the  grievances  which  have 
been  abolished,  or  the  rights  which  have  been  secured.  We 
should  ascertain,  as  far  as  events  will  permit,  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  opinions  which  have  been  practically  developed,  and 
the  real  influence  upon  national  character  which  the  successes 
of  February  may  exert.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  materials 
are  suflScIent  for  the  construction  of  conclusive  results  on  points 
so  important  as  these ;  but  the  evidence  already  supplied  may, 
perhaps,  enable  us  to  estimate  more  justly  than  before  the 
value  of  this  great  example  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

The  opinion  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  at  starting  is,  that  the 
insurrection  against  the  late  government  was  not  really  a  de- 
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monstration  of  any  trae  national  feeling.  It  may  undoubtedly 
be  argued  that  this  government  was  without  any  positive  hold 
on  the  affisctions  of  the  people,  both  from  the  apathy  with  whidi 
its  downfall  was  view^,  when  a  single  stroke  or  a  single  cry 
might  app»ently  haye  e^ved  it,  and  from  the  ready  imLimi^ 
with  whicn  its  extemporised  substitute  was  everywhere  accepted. 
Even  those  few  retainers  generally  represented  in  historical 
legends  as  faithful  to  a  dying  monarch  ot  an  exiled  dynasty 
were  wanting  in  the  present  case.  Louis  Philippe  was  out  of 
mind  even  before  he  was  out  of  sight ;  and  while  the  fishing- 
boat  was  yet  tossing  about  off  Treport  in  expectation  of  its 
royal  passengers,  every  soldier,  and  statesman,  and  province,  and 
municipality  of  France,  had  transmitted  their  complimentary 
recognitions  to  a  half-formed  and  bewildered  cabinet  of  journal- 
ists and  savants.  But  though  this  undeniably  demonstrates  the 
instability  and  weakness  of  the  old  rigime^  it  by  no  means  proves 
tiiat  it  was  deserted  from  pure  love  of  the  new ;  and  an  attentive 
observation  of  events,  as  they  are  now  occurring,  will  lead  almost 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  late 
government  was  not  deriVfed  from  any  deep  or  general  objections 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based,  since  the  opinions  of 
the  nation,  as  now  unequivocally  expressed,  are  tending  towards 
the  construction  of  a  constitution  which,  in  its  operation,  cannot 
differ  very  essentially  from  that  of  the  government  superseded. 
The  parties  who  expelled  the  late  government  are  clearly  not 
the  parties  who  will  take  their  place.  If  the  French  people  were 
not  the  votaries  of  such  a  monarchy  as  was  extinguished  on  the 
24th  of  February,  they  are  at  least  not  the  advocates  of  any 
such  a  republic  as  was  proclaimed  on  the  self-same  day.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  has  been  set  aside  by  an  expression  of  popular 
opinion  far  less  questionable  than  that  which  dismissed  M. 
Guizot. 

There  are  three  distinct  parties  for  consideration  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  There  were  the  Republicans  —  the  enthu- 
siastic and  probably  sincere  advocates  of  a  political  theory,  for 
the  promotion  of  which  they  were  ready  to  hazard  every  thing ; 
the  ouvriers  of  Paris  —  their  blind,  but  willing  instruments ;  and 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  nation,  which  had  neither  studied  the 
doctrine^  of  the  leaders,  nor  shared  in  the  struggle  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  which  had  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
catastrophe  after  all  was  irretrievably  concluded.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  observe  the  course  which  these  parties 
have  since  severally  taken.  The  Bepublicans  succeeded  to 
power  in  the  midst  o(  a  tranquillity  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the 
catastrophe  through  which  they  seized  it.     Within  eight-and- 
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forty-houra  of  their  accession  they  were  favoured  with  tfee 
adhesions^  sincere  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  ^notabiKties*  of  the 
kingdom  —  Legitimists  and  Orleaniets  emulating  each  other  in 
supporting  that  provisional  authority  in  which  was  conceived  to 
rest  the  hope  of  France.  There  can  be  no  occasion  to  recall  H^ 
course  of  events  during  the  last  three  months.  The  Republicans 
have  very  clearly  shown  that  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
party  were  no  greater  than  we  conjectured  it  to  be,  and  that  it 
formed,  strictly  understood,  but  an  insignificant  element  in  the 
constitution  of  the  community.  They  have  pot  in  practiee, 
but  without  success  or  welcome,  those  peculiar  principles  whidi 
we  expounded.  They  have  been  divided  among  themselves  t^ 
such  an  extent,  that  one  section  is  accused  of  having  appede^ 
against  the  other,  to  those  very  arms  which  they  jointly 
wielded  against  the  late  dynasty ;  but  these  divisions  it  wiU  be 
of  the  less  importance  to  trace,  inasmuch  as  it  will  become  iniuii«- 
fest,  we  think,  that  the  confidence  of  the  nation  is  given  neither 
to  one  class  nor  the  other.  . 

We  left  the  ouvriers  triumphant,  planting  trees  of  Kbertyv 
extorting  illuminations,  parading  the  boulevards,  and  ocea^ 
sionally  breaking  a  few  windows.  It  is  impossible  to  denyv 
that  if  any  popular  rights  were  really  secured  by  the  revo* 
lution,  there  is  every  reason  to  admire  the  small  ext^t  to 
which  popular  tumult  was  carried.  If  the  Parisian  mob'Wflfe 
unchained  for  any  rightful  or  necessary  purpose,  a  very  go6A 
bargain  was  struck  by  those  who  pacified  these  pasoions'vt 
the  temporary  expense  of  a  few  thousand  francs  a  day*  The 
institution  of  the  garde  mobile  was  perhaps  the  most  fortunate 
device  of  all.  Under  this  designation  some  20,000  of  the 
most  energetic  actors  in  the  days  of  the  barricades  were 
speedily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  order  they  had  overthrown ; 
and  in  this  capacity  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  performed 
both  faithful  and  important  service.  They  have  resolutely 
adhered  to  that  section  of  the  government  which  was  at  onoc 
both  most  respectable  and  predominant  They  own  the  autho*- 
rity  of  the  Assembly,  which  they  have  more  than  once  pro- 
tected, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  act  with  impartial 
alacrity  whenever  appeal  is  made  to  them.  They  suppress 
Communist  processions  and  Polish  demonstrations;  they  are 
available  eqi^ally  against  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  Sooiali3td,'and 
against  M.  Sobrier  and  his  Montagnards ;  they  stand  as  sentries 
before  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and  have  just  bivouadoed  • 
before  the  house  of  M.  Thiers.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  enjoy  a  very  agreeable  license  as  regai^ds  dwcipliiie^ 
and  receive  each  the  pay  of /our  soldiers  of  the  line  ^-^nd  vantages 
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sttfficieDt  botli  to  explain  and  insure  a  decent  pliability  of 
temper.  As  to  their  Kepublicanieniy  they  are  certainly  engaged 
in  supprcBsing  those  political  opinions  which  were  develop^  by 
the  insurrection  of  February,  and  are  lending  their  very  effective 
aid  to  those  who  have  imprisoned  their  comrades ;  nor  have  we 
aoy  serious  doubt  that,  upon  the  same  termer  they  would  form 
a  guard  of  honour  for  Louis  Napoleon,  or  escort  M.  Guizot  upon 
a  triumphal  return. 

When  we  last  wrote,  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  people 
were  still  stunned  with  the  shock  of  so  sudden  a  revolution. 
Their  first  impulse,  as  we  have  observed,  was  to  acquiesce 
promptly,  and  almost  unanimously,  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
proving  very  sufficiently  by  such  conduct  that  they  had  no  sin- 
cere preference  for  any  other  form  of  government  above  a  Re- 
pubUc     Any  inference  beyond  this  would,  we  conceive,  be 
unwarranted  by  facts.     If  the  composition  and  temper  of  a 
National  Assembly>  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  are  to  be  taken 
as  affording  any  criterion  of  the  popular  sentiment,  it  is  most 
unquestionable  that  the  French  people  are  not  republicans  in  any 
such  sense  as  the  events  of  February  appeared  to  indicate.    The 
party  which  fought  the  battle  in  the  streets,  and  won  it,  which 
expelled  the  reigning  dynasty,.and  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,  is  now  more  ffuthfuUy  represented  by  the  prisoners  of 
Yincennea  and  the  intimidated  ouvriers  of  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Denis,  than  by  any  jmrty  or  section  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
catastrophe.     The  m^i  of  the  place  publique — the  Ironsides  of 
old  republicanism,  the  Raspails,  Sobriers,  and  Blanquis  have 
been  put  down  with  as  firm  a  huid,  if  not  with  so  good  a  grace, 
as  in  1832  ;  and  even  the  doctrinaires  of  the  party,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  such  as  Lamartine  and  his  adherents,  are 
clearly  without  any  such  share  of  the  public  confidence  as  their 
ostensible  position  demands.    The  Executive  Committee,  though 
carefully  purged  of  all  ultra  republican  elements,  and  scarcely 
opened  even  upon  M.  Lamartine's  entreaties  to  admit  the  paci- 
fied Ledru  BoUin,  is  yet  at  daily  issue  with  the  Assembly ; 
and  while  we  write,  among  the  thousand  shapeless  rumours 
which  fly  across  the  Channel,  is  one  which  announces  the  im- 
pending appointment  of  a  triumvirate,  in  which  the  name  of  a 
popular  miUtaire, — General  Cavaignac — assumes  a  most  signi- 
ficant prominence.     It  is  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it, 
that  by  the  temper  of  the  present  Assembly  is  shown  the  true 
temper  of  the  French  nation,  for  not  only  was  such  assembly 
elected  by  universal  sufirage — a  point  of  less  significance  th^ 
might  at  first  sight  appear — but  it  only  sits  from  day  to  day  in 
virtue  of  the  popular  support,  and  if  at  any  particular  hour  there 
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was  a  niajdrity  of  the  people  against  its  coniinaanee,  it  wouM 
infidlibly  be  tumbled  into  the  Seine.  It  is  therefore  utterljr 
impossible  to  describe  this  Assembly  as  representing  other  thdn 
the  true  feelings  of  the  nation  in  its  daily  debates  and  reed»- 
tions^  and  we  need  hardly  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers 
what  character  these  rescdutions  are  assuming.  The  Isws  of  tbe 
Orleanist  rkgime  against  pop^iir  tumults  haye  be^i  re^^iaoied 
with  double  stringency,  and  are  enforced  witk  on^KOcdented 
rigour,  while  every  vote  of  the  body  is  directed  against  those 
doctrines  in  virtue  tli  which  it  was  assembled.  As  far  as  pre^ 
fessions  and  acclamations  go.  Republicanism  is  no  doubt  tri* 
umphant.  '  ^  Vive  la  HqmUique '  is  echoed  hour  after  hoot 
throughout  ti^  htdl,  and  honourable  members  make  profession 
of  cioisme^  as  readily  and  as  regularly  as  a  late  vendor  of  in«- 
fiunous  tracts  used  to  go  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  tender  aa 
oath  that  be  beHeved  in  Christittnity.  <But  when  it  comes  to 
practice,  Bepublioanism,  or  at  least  such  republieainiam  hb  was 
procliumed  on  the  24th  of  February,  is  quietly  put  aside.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  doctrine  of  the  true  republican  party^  ex>- 
cepting  the  abjuration  of  a  king,  which  is  not  delibemtely  eoa*- 
demned  by  the  representatives  of  Ihe  RepubUo.  Socialism  and 
Communism  are  scouted  and  bayoneted ;  as  well  diey  may  b6^ 
after  their  precodous  development  from  M.  Louis  Blanc's  f  asso- 
'ciatidns,'  to  the  ^  impdt  fraiemei*  of  M*  iSobrier,  asd  the 
^  deux  heures  de  piUage^  of  M.  Barb^  Popular  meetings  are 
forbidden,  and  the  clubs  are  threatened  with  dissolution.     The 

*  organization  of  labour*  has  been  thrown  overboard,  as  a  chi- 
merical and  dangerous  project.  The  ateliers  nationaux  are  to 
be  closed,  and  their  director  has  been  (not  prematurely)  arrested. 
The  device  of  absorbing  the  great  financi^  companies  has  been 
condemned,  though  their  existence  was  stigmatised  as  incom- 
patible with  true  democracy.  The  detached  forts  have  heen 
garrisoned,  and,  it  is  said,  armed ;  troops  of  the  line  are  quartered 
by  thousands  in  the  capital,  and  bayonets  are  every  night 
levelled  against  *  the  people,'  with  far  less  scruple  or  ceremony 
tiian  in  the  days  of  Casimir  Perier. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  must  be,  that  the  r^uUican  defi- 
nition of  the  term  ^  people '  was  totally  wrong.  Whaitever 
M,  Louis  Blanc  may  say,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  grest 
numerical  majority  of  the  population  f  who  must  surely  have 
some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  people)  are  ill  affiscted  to  lus 

*  popular '  doctrines.  Either  the  bour^oisie  outnumbers  the 
people,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  people  imdce  common  cause 
wii^  the  bourgeoisie.  This  majority  may«  indeed,  have  no  m- 
superable  objection  to  repubUcan  formsi  but  with  eooh  ftmisitB 
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repnUioanism  ends*  Excepting*  in  tiie  name  of  the  ma^0fciateB» 
there  will  be  obviously  little  difference  between  the  government 
of  France  under  Louis  Philippe  and  its  government  under  the 
something  whick  will  issue  irom.  the  National  Assembly.  From 
sudi  considerations  it  results,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  ^  the  people* 
in  M.  Louis  Blanc's  sense  of  the  word,  are  just  as  much  den 
franded  of  their  victory  on  the  present  oocasioa  as  they  wer^ 
after  the  three  days  of  July«  But  to  appiedate  lliis' allegation 
more  jn^y  we  must  look  cdosely  into  the  aotuid  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  this  'people '  not  only 
fought  with  no  definite  purposes  whatever,  but  that  they  only 
conquered  at  all  because  a  more  powerful  partv  stood  neutn^ 
Indeed  it  would  be  rather  difiScult  so  to  classify  the  actual  victora 
of  February  under  their  proper  denominations,  \i\sX.palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat  We  suspect  that  such  rule  would  have  been  blest 
observed  by  sweeping  off  M.  Lamartine  and  lus  coUeagues^ 
atnd  surrendering  the  city  to  the  mobs  with  the  red  flag.  Cer- 
tainly MMr  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  had  no  better  dxmi  to  the 
prize  than  M.  Thiers  or  Louis  Napoleon,  except  that  perhaps 
tiiOT  did  rather  more  to  bring  about  the  collision. 

I%e  truth  is,  that  the  real  gymnasiasts  of  the  jJaee  pubHqtm 
are  not  —  even  in  the  lively  atmosphere  of  Paris  ^-.impressed 
with  any  vivid  ideas  of  politics.  Excitable,  and  hitherto  irre<r 
sistible,  they  have  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  all  parties 
in  turn ;  and  events  now  show  that  their  voices  are  at  the  conn 
nland  of  the  most  frivolous  and  'impracticable  pretensions^ 
Periiaps  even  the  deliberate  and  didactic  Communists  or  Ter* 
rorists  should  be  distinguidied  from  this  huge  aggr^;ate  of 
reckless  rioters,  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  habitimted  to 
pulling  down  governments  at  the  bidding  of  others,  that  they 
cannot  endure  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  institutions  of  six 
months'  stability.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  observers  of 
these  acenes  has  lately  written  from  the  spot  t£at  there  has  only 
not  been  a  score  of  fresh  insurrections  because  therewiis  nothing 
to  overthrow.  Any  throne  whatever,  whether  filled  by  a 
Bourbon,  a  Valois,  an  Emperor,  or  a  President,  would  have 
been  upset  and  overwhelmed  twice  within  any  given  week,  but 
the  force  of  the  flood  was  spent  with  comparative  harmlessness 
upon  the  noisy  shingle  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  lends  so  strange  a  character  to  the  revolutions  of  Paris. 
The  parties  who  plot  them  are  not  the  parties  who  execute 
them,  or  tlie  parties  who  turn  them  to  account.  It  is  not  that 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  of  a  temperament  so  signally  mercurial 
as  to  require  a^  change  of  constitutional  polity  every  five  weeks, 
but  'timX  precept  and  preeedent  have  taught  the  mPJlM  ^£  tb^ 
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fftuboQtgs  that  the  aijolition  of  a  gavemment  is  a  pleasant 
movning's  work,  while  the  middle  and  sensible  dasees  have 
become  so  Imbitnated  to  sudi  convulsions  as  to  let  them  take 
their  way  and  give  themselves  no  concern  until  the  mischief  is 
brought  to  their  own  doors.  Upon  a  careful  review  of  this 
singular  history,  we:dnll  peihi^s  be  induced  to  conclude  that 
the  utter  want  in  France  of  any  respect  for  institutions,  resiilt* 
ing,  not  unnaturally,  firom  the  events  of  the  last  sixty  years,  is 
the  radical  cause  of  all  these  evils.  The  constitutional  regiEa*d8 
of  a  Frenchman  appear  to  oscillate  between  the  merest  penonal 
predileotioiis  and  the  most  transcendental  theoiries  of  politieal 
perfeetibility.  He  is  dther  prostrate  before  a  Bonaparte,  or  led 
along  by  a  Lamennais.  It  never  appears  to  strike  him  thai  an 
institutmn  may  be  worth  preserving,  even  thoi^li  the  admims- 
traiion  may  be  unpopular.  Whatever  were  the  faults  of  the 
Orleanist  rule,  it  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  dmied  that  by  the 
eueoession,  as  established  in  1830,  good  political  institutbna 
were  introduced  into  France.  Louis  Philippe  may  have  become 
personify  obnoxious,  but  so  did  our  two  first  Georges.  The 
diffeorenee  between  the  two  examples  is,  that  we  maintained  our 
institutions  for  their  own  sake  and  their  essential  service,  while 
the  French  allowed  theirs  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  satisfiiidion  of 
an  bourns  capriee. 

We  suspect  that  the  great  secret  of  the  Bevolution  li^  no 
deeper  than  this.  No  doubt  the  policy  of  ik&  last  dynasty  for* 
nished  good  grounds  for  discontent.  The  government  might 
liave  been  growing  too  despotical ;  just  as  our  own,  perhaps,  in 
1761,  wms  growing  too  oligarchical ;  only,  instead  of  sending  ftw 
the  Pretender,  we  sent  for  Lord  Bute.  It  appears  to  u%  from 
the  sentiments  which  have  evidently  dktated  the  returns  to  the 
National  Assembly,  that  there  was  no  real  desire  in  France  for 
any  changes  which  might  not  have  been  comprehended  in  a 
efaange  of  ministry.  We  do  not  {»:etend  to  adjust  the  balance 
between  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers;  it  ii^as  quite  enough  to 
turn  the  scale,  for  the  occasion,  agmnst  the  former,  that  he  had 
been  in  power  for  more  than  half  a  dozen  years.  Whether 
France  is  or  is  not,  at  heart,  a  centre  ffauche*,  as  the  saying 

^  The  centre  gauche  in  the  French  Chamber  was  a  party  con- 
solidated some  twelve  years  ago  by  M.  Thiers.  It  originally  consisted 
of  a  class  of  politicians  who  took  a  middle  course  between  the  stem  con* 
servatfsm  of  Canaiir  Perier  and  the  extreme  liberalism  of  M.  Odillon 
Barrot.  They  desired  a  mitigBlioa  of  the  laws  against  assodations, 
a  little  mofre  toleration  for  political  disseat,  a  little  more  cheek  upon 
the  personal  influence  of  the  king,  and  a  general  exienuse  of  demencfr 
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asserts^  it  was  no  doubt  a  centre  ffinuche  last  Februar  j ;  the  mis- 
chief was^  that  the  really  dominant  party  either  did  not  know 
their  own  minds,  or  were  too  listless  to  satisfy  th^n.  Instead 
of  making  a  reform,  tbey  let  the  mob  make  a  revolution. 
Because  they  could  not  immediately  secure  an  extension  of  the 
Sectoral  frvichise,  they  permitted  a  handful  of  enthusiaBts  to 
destroy  the  two  chambers.  They  shouted  for  ^reform,'  and 
looked  coldly  on  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  preserve  order ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  order  and  authority  were  bo4h 
superseded,  in  favour  of  a  desperate  faction  bent  on  altogether 
different  ends.  If  our  legislation  of  1831  had  been  guided  by  the 
Bristol  rioters,  instead  of  by  Lord  Grey  and  his  party,  we 
might  have  be^i  in  nrach  the  same  predicament. 

If  any  consistent  explanation  is  to  be  given,  or  eonjecture 
offlered  respecting  the  extracHrdinary  course  which  events  have 
since  taken,  it  must  be  sought,  we  conceive,  in  some  such  pre- 
mises as  these.  The  same  compound  of  spite  and  carelessness 
wUdi  had  induced  the  neutrality  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  com* 
bat^  secured  also  its  immediate  acquiescence  in  the  results  of 
the  victory--* not  to  mention  that  very  little  option  was  left  in 
the  first  critical  moments  after  the  triumph  of  force  over  law. 
But  when  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  permitted  b 
fair  and  deliberate  expression  of  opinions,  the  Conservative  party 
struck  in  with  s^al  effect  for  the  support  c^  their  princi{des, 
and  a  body  ci  representatives  was  returned  who  nugfat  very 
well  have  taken  their  seats  under  the  presidency  either  of 
M.  Thiers  or  his  rival,  but  who  are  clearly  akogedier  discon- 
nected from  the  party  nominally  in  power.  If  M.  Lamartine 
oould  have  consented  to  forswear  his  politics  for  those  dictated 
by  the  Assembly,  he  mi^t  probably  have  secured  an  ascendency 
which  was  at  that  moment  accessible  to  any  enteiprising  can- 
didate ;  but  as  he  was  not  so  tractable,  even  his  temperate  and 
poetical  Bepublicanism  was  rejected ;  and  it  is  probably  from  his 
clear  perception  of  these  facts  that  his  recent  conduct  must  be 
explained.  While  he  conceived  himself  to  be  administering 
wluit  was  not  only  in  name  but  in  spirit  a  true  Republic,  he 
was  a  moderate  Bepublican,  and  lent  all  his  influence  to  modify 
the  extravagance  of  his  colleagues ;  but  now  that  the  nation,  as 
represented  in  its  Constituent  Assembly,  is  plainly  animated  by 

instead  of  severity  in  the  ease  of  political  offenda^  M.  Thiers  placed 
himHelf  at  their  head,  communicated  to  them  somewhat  of  his  warlike 
disposition,  and  made  them  very  nearly  what  we  should  call  a  pure 
Whig  party.  Bat  there  was  no  kind  of  sympathy  between  them  and 
the  true  B^ublicans. 
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no  aacli  sentimentB  as  its  political  denominiifeion  impHeS)  lie 
joins  hahds  with  his  associates  in  that  common  profession  of 
political  faith  by  which  all  minor  differences  are  corered* 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  said  to  be  ^  Bq)ublican5  but 
'  moderate.*  This  means  that  the  Assembly  is  not^  in  any 
significant  sense  of  the  word, '  Republican'  at  alL  The  peopJe 
have  come  to  their  senses,  or  rather^  have  exeited  them.  The 
^  reaction'  spoken  of  implies  little  taiore  than  the  substitution  of 
action  for  neutralitjr  on  the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation^ 
They  were  not,  as  we  have  said,  Republicans  in  February,  nor 
are  they  Republicans  now.  They  may,  indeed  preserve,  and 
perhaps  with  some  little  satisfaction,  the  outward  style  and 
forms  of  a  Republic,  but  it  will  be  a  Republic  only  in  name^ 
and  will  no  more  answer  to  the  political  model  which  we  d^li* 
neated  in  our  last  number  than  did  the  administration  of  Casimit 
Perier.  The  bourgeoisie,  and  they  who  think  with  them,  are 
plainly  the  predominant  party  in  France,  and  unless  they  are 
temporarily  ovei7)owered  by  the  coup  de  main  of  some  desperate 
minority,  the  bourgeoise  spirit  will  characterise  all  their  decisions. 
It  matters  very  little  whether  the  ostensible  form  of  Uie  con* 
stitution  be  a  legitimist  monarchy,  or  a  constitutional  regency^ 
6r  a  'Republic,  or  an  Empire, — ^the  spirit  of  its  administration 
will  be  essentially  the  same,  and,  unk^  interrupted  by  vioienoe 
or  terror,  will  still  oscillate  between  the  centre  gauche  and  the 
centre  droit  of  the  old  rSoime. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  anything  of  such  a  political  chaos  as 
l^is,  without  so  many  limitations  and  modifications  as  must  almost 
neutralise  the  prophecy.  There  are  t^¥0  grand  possibilities*-*- 
the  supremacy  of  the  conservatives  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
terrorists.  Upon  the  former  supposition,  which  does  derive 
likelihood  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bourgeoisie  have  been 
actually  self-supported  during  these  last  three  months,  and  must 
have  had  the  fact  that  they  are  re^y  the  stronger  party  forced 
nnmistakeaWy  upon  their  noticef,  we  may  either  witness  a  con*- 
tinuance  of  the  present  nominal  Republic,  or  we  may  see  a 
regency  upon  the  recent  models  or  a  king  Henry  with  a  new 
charter.  But  whichever  of  these  may  be  the  favoured  altenui- 
tive,  we  entertain  little  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  but  ifcat  the 
policy  of  the  administration  will  be  in  any  case  materially-  the 
same.  It  is  only  upon  the  latter  of  the  two  hypotheses  that -we 
can  conceive  the  exaltation  of  such  a  pei^sonage,  with  miok 
claim?,  as  Louis  Napoleon,  though  at  the  moment  we4ire  writing 
it  actually  seems  the  most  probable  scene  for  the  ensuing  week. 
But  if  such  a  catastrophe  as  this  should  really  occurs  it  must  Me 
borne  in  mind  that  it  will  be  literally  nothing  but  a<  triumph  of 
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the  anarchical  party.  Lonis  Napoleon,  like  Poland,  is  mei^y  a 
bonnet  rouge  for  the  discontented  and  seditious  \  and  unless  he 
were  rais^  to  power,  not  by  a  Parisian  insurrection,  but  bj,  a 
sincere  and  general  manifestation  of  the  army  —  an  event 
scarcely  probable  evei^  in  f'rance  in  1848  — he  would  speedily 
be  deposed  by  his  constituents  after  their  purpose  had  been 
served.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  probabilities  are  on 
the  side  of  ultimate  order.  France  can  never  be .  an  ^  £mpire> 
and  it  will  clearly  not  be  such  a  republic  as  was  last  proclaimed ; 
but  it  may  either  be  a  nominal  republic,  or,  what  will  be  very 
similar,  it  may  fkU  under  a  constitutional  regency,  or  under  a 
legitimist  sovereign,  with  almost  eq^ual  guarantees  for  those  par- 
tioular  rights  which  are  really  and  truly  demanded.  At  present 
confusion  previuls,  because  the  precedency  of  the  two  great 
divisions  is  not  definitely  settled.  There  ,are  no  parties  in  the 
Assembly  yet,  because  the  sections  of  Paris  supply  an  antagonist 
party  to  the  Assembly  entire.  Order  is  yet  battling  against 
aoarchy;  but  when  the  former  is  finally  triumpha^t,  as  we 
doubt  not  it  will  be,  we  shall  then  see  the  ordinary  parties  of 
civil  government,  and,  as  we  surmise,  in  very  much  their  usual 
form. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  would  result  that  the  revolution  qf 
February  was  altogether  uncalled  for,  and  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  coup  de  main  of  an  insignificant  party  facilitated 
by  extraordinary  circumstances.  Had  the  people  of  France, 
after  the  24th  of  February,  thrown  themselves  heartilv  into  the 
arms  of  M.  Louis  Blanc ; — had  Ledru  Rollin  been  the  adored, 
and  Lamartine  the  suspected  minister;  had  *  labour'  been 
^  organised,'  and  the  developments  of  socialism  encouraged;  had 
attroupements  and  demonstrations  been  the  legalised  expressions 
of  popular  will ;  in  short,  had  such  principles  as  we  expounded 
in  our  last  Niunber  been  vociferously  and  heartily  adopted  &om 
the  mouths  of  the  Seine  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone,  we  should 
then  have  been  ready  to  admit  that  French  minds  were  indeed 
ripe  for  a  change),  and  that  a  necessary  revolution  had  been 
achieved  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  the  immensity  of  its  purport 
warranted.  But  when  we  see  this  new  order  of  things  fiist 
stigmatised  in  the  persons  of  its  most  zealous  and  thoroughgoing 
advocates,  next  denounced  by  the  unequivocal  suffi*age  of  the 
nation,  and  finally  contemned  by  the  deliberate  resolutions  of 
the  popular  assembly,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  the  catas- 
tropne  was  the  result  of  any  thing  but  a  combination  of  accidents. 
The  republicans  got  uppermost  in  a  scramble,  but  they  evidently 
represented  no  considerable  portion  of  the  community,  and  have 
since  entirely  fail^  to  enlist  the  national  sympathy  on  the  side 
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of  their  long  cherished  projects.  The  bulk  of  the  French 
people  at  first  looked  on  with  indifference  or  acquiescence,  next 
took  measures  of  precaution  against  their  new  masters,  and  are 
now  apparently  resolved  to  restore  a  state  of  things  wfaichy 
under  some  name  or  other,  shall  difier  in  no  material  degree 
from  the  last. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  this  is  to  be  the  consununation — 
and  we  verily  believe  it  is  that  which  is  most  desirable — a  very 
small  advantage  has  been  purchased  at  a  very  great  cost.  In 
such  a  balance-sheet  as  this,  the  items  of  bankrupt  merchants^ 
ruined  commerce,  declining  revenue,  augmented  expenditure, 
daily  terror  and  hourly  tumult  tell  terribly  against  the  concern. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  principle  has  been  establbhed  by  the 
revolt  except  that  which  warrants  any  sect  of  poHtici^s,  however 
small^  in  resorting  to  conspiracy  and  violence  gainst  any  in- 
stitutions however  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
operation  of  which  was  seen  to  the  best  effect  in  the  private 
resolutions  of  the  several  clubs,  that  if  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly^- an  assembly  elected  by  the  universal  and 
unbiassed  suffinages  of  the  entire  nation — should  differ  in  any 
d^^ree  from  their  own  decisions,  they  would  at  once  match 
upon'  it  with  the  bayonet.  Beyond  this  confirmation ,  of  a 
principle,  which  unhappily  needed  no  such  encounigement>  wq 
are  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the  mst  French 
Bevolution.  That  it  is  not  to  bring  about  the  projects  of  those 
who  made  it  has  been  already  decided.  The  republicans  will 
never  have  another  such  chance  as  they  have  had  and  lost.  It 
has  indeM  extended  the  electoral  sufirage,  but  so  lavishly  and 
recklessly,  that  (as  will  always  be  the  case  in  such  an  experi- 
ment) the  implied  privilege  is  utterly  lost,  and  not  two^thirds  of 
the  population  deign  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gift  What 
incre&be  of  civil  liberty  it^may  ultimately  confer,  it  is  of  oourse 
impossible  to  conjecture  at  such  a  period  of  the  convulsion  as 
this,  but  it  appears  beyond  all  denial  that  if  it  really  issues  in 
any  such  advantages,  such  a  result  will  be  entirely  independent 
of  tlie  opinions  and  parties  by  which  the  Revolution  was  wrought, 
and  can  hardly  be  a  compensation  for  the  misery  and  ruin  which 
it  has  a^ady  caused. 
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Wiitmg».]     Stockholm:  1842. 

3.  Lund  Upsala  og  Stockholm  med  et  Tillag  om  ^  den  Skattdina" 
*  vhhe  Eenhed.^  Af  C.  MoLBECH.  [Lund,  Upeala,  and  Stock- 
holm, with  an  Appendix  on  ^  the  Scandinavian  Union,'  Bjr 
'C.  Molbeoh.]     Copenhagen :  1844. 

4.  finnlands  Gegenwart  und  Zuhunft.  [The  present  and  future 
State  of  Finnland.]     Stockhohn:  1844. 

5,.  Das  Herzogthum  Schlesmg  in  seinen  geschichtUchen  Verhiilt^. 

,  nissen  zum  Konigreiche  Danemark  trnd  zu  Hohtein*   Yon  C*. 

Mpx,^ECH.    [The  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  in  its  historical  Eela- 

,  .tions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Dennuurk  and  to  Holsteln.     By 

,  C.  Molbech.]     Copenhagen :  1846. 

&'  jDe  la  Succession  dans  la  Manarchie  Danoise  considereey  jnin^ 
I   tipadement  sous  le  Faint  de  Vue  du  droit  JPuhtic.     Farii :  1847^ 

7.  Preussische  ZustSnde  dargesteUt  von  einem  Preussen,  [TPh*f 
''  C<mdition  of  Prussia  depicted  by  a  Prussian.]  Leipirfgt 
'    1840.  '     ^■ 

fi. '  Germany  Unmasked,  or.  Facts  and  Coincidences  explanatory 
other  real  views  in  seeking  to  wrest  Schleswig  from  Denmark^ 

,  With  an  Appendix  containing  Remarks  on  the  Chevalier  ]aunsen*s 
Memoir.     London:  1848.  1* 

^^  Die  wahrhqftige  Geschiclite  von  Deutschen  Michel  und  sei^e^ 
Schwestem.  [The  veritable  History  of  the  German  Mich^ 
(German  John  Bull)  and  his  Sisters.]     Zurich:  1843#       .  , 

10.  Die  Religion  der  Zukunft  Yon  Friedrich  F£itB<ftBiiOH. 
[The  Religion  of  the  Future.  By  Frederidc  Feuerbach.] 
Ziirioh:  1843. 

11.  Anekdota  zur  neuesten  Deutschen  Ffiilosophie  und  FxibUcittik. 
Herausgegeben  von  Arnold  Ruge.  [Unpublished  Treaties 
respecting  the  latest  German  Philosophy  and  Joumalidnl. 
Edited  by  Arnold  Ruge.].     Ziirich :  1843. 

12.  Annehmen  oder  Ablehnen?  Die  Verfassung  vom  Z^^  Fehruar 
1847.  Yon  Heinrich  Simon.  [Accept  or  refute?  The 
Constitution  of  February  3d,  1847.  By  Henry  Simon.] 
Leipzig:  1847. 

13.  Ein  Ehrengerichtlicher  Frozess.  Yon  F.  Anneke.  [The 
Proceedings  in  a  Court  of  Honour.  By  F.  Anneke.]  Leipzig : 
1846. 
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14.  Die  EuropaUche  Fentarchie.  [The  European  Pentarchy.] 
Leipzig:  1839w 

15.  Die  Europaische  Triarchie.  [The  European  Triarchy.] 
Leipzig:  1841. 

1 6.  Slaweriy  RusseUy  und  Germanen.  Hire  gegenseitigen  Verhdlt* 
nisse  in  der  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft.  [oclavonians,  Bussians, 
and  Germans.  Their  respective  Relations  for  the  Present 
and  the  Future.]     Leipzig:  1843. 

17.  Oettreichs  Zukunfl.  2^  auflage.  [Austria's  Future.  2d 
edition.]     Leipzig:  1847. 

HPhe  publications  arrayed  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  are 
•  more  or  less  directly  illustrative  oi  a  revolution  just  now 
projected  in  the  centre  of  Europe^  with  bearings  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  we  have  lately  witnessed  or  chronicled.  What- 
ever may  be  the  violence  of*  a  political  eruption  in  Paris,  such  a 
catastrophe  can  no  longer  wear  the  aspect  of  any  prodi^ous  or 
ivstoundmg  convulsion.  The  world  has  now  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  phenomenon;  and  instead  of  being 
scared  at  the  portentous  apparition,  it  more  sensibly  estimates 
its  influence,  and  calculates  the  periodic  time  of  its  recurrence. 
But  when  the  sober  and  philosophical  minds  of  Germany  resolve 
upon  organic  changes,  it  is  time  to  look  seriously  forward  into  the 
character  of  events,  which  may  do  more  to  transform  the  face  and 
affect  the  destinies  of  Europe,  than  a  succession  of  half  a  dozen 
dynasties  or  governments  within  as  many  months  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine^  The  project  unhesitatinglv,  and  now  defi- 
nitely proclaimed,  is  that  of  constructing,  or,  as  it  is  more  fondly 
expressed,  of  re-constructing  a  Germanic  Empire^  by  fusing 
the  thirty-eight  sovereign  states  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Niemen  and  the  Moselle,  into  one  powerful  here- 
ditary monarchy,  which,  by  its  liberal  institutions  and  its  com- 
pact indissoluble  strength,  shall  give  to  forty  millions  of  free 
German  people  their  due  place  in  the  republic  of  Europe. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  Germanic  system  which 
should  be  separately  observed.  Besides  the  perturbations  pro- 
duced by  the  (sudden  and  extraordinary  gravitation  of  all  the 
states  towards  some  new  centre  of  unity,  each  state  has  a 
particular  and  unusual  motion  upon  its  own  axis.  With  more 
or  less  wisdom  or  sobriety,  the  several  states  of  Germany 
have  demanded  constitutional  reforms;  and  the  agitation  at- 
tending these  popular  manifestations  has  proceeded  simulta- 
neously with  that  general  ferment  to  which  we  more  especially 
refer.     Such  agitation  has  no  doubt  been  promoted  by  tli^ 
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itepulse  which  the  Parisian  revolution  has  given  to  all  projects 
of  popular  will ;  but  the  reforms  alluded  to  have  suppHed  sub- 
jects of  petition  and  argument  ever  since  the  great  settlem^it  of 
1815;  and  a  conspicuous  example  was  last  year  given  by 
Prussia  of  the  course  which  events  might  probably  have  taken 
if  unaffected  by  any  extrinsic  influence.  Hiese  particular 
movements,  however,  are  not  those  on  which  we  shall  offer 
remarks,  though  it  was  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  order  to 
distinguish  their  incidents  from*  those  of  the  general  movement 
which  wd  are  about  to  consider,  and  because  the  conduct  which 
characterizes  the  one  must  needs  operate  with  vei^  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  success  of  the  other.  If  the  provincial  states  are 
severally  disorganised,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  the  supreme 
and  central  power,  which  is  to  be  constituted  by  their  joint 
wisdom,  can  make  any  near  approach  to  the  stipulated  eflSciency. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  long  felt  and  expressed,  at  the 
loss  experienced  by  the  German  ^nation'  from  what  has  been 
represented  as  its  virtual  dismemberment.  The  Confederation 
of  1815  did  not  make  a  *  Grermany.'  Diversities  dictated  by 
a  congress  and  perpetuated  for  the  sake  of  dynastic  interests, 
supplwted  the  nationality  conferred  by  identity  of  blood,  insti- 
tutions,'and  language.  Prussians,  Wirtemburgers,  and  Hano- 
verians, divided  and  dissipated  that  national  strength  and  dignity 
which  should  have  been  Aised  into  a  German  whole ;  and  thus  a 
people  entitled  to  no  second-rate  influence  in  the  transactions  of 
Europe,  were  frittered  away  into  a  group  of  insignificant  states, 
oombined  indeed  by  a  pact  recognising  a  traditional  unity,  but 
left  utterly  mutilated  and  incapable  as  regarded  any  efi'ective 
exertion  of  their  common  power.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be  a  fair 
representation  of  those  sentiments  which,  conveyed  in  language 
more  or  less  vehement  or  vague,  have  been  recently  impelling 
the  German  States  to  some  ideal  centre ;  and  it  is  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  passion  of  ^  nationality,'  as  well  as  to  the  discussion 
of  some  of  its  practical  developments  on  the  Scandinavian  and 
Sclavonic  frontiers  of  the  Confederation,  that  the  treatises  enu- 
merated above  are  specially  devoted.  Some,  too,  are  occupied 
with  the  probable  destinies  of  the  individual  states  under  the 
revolutions  which  were  foreseen ;  and  one  in  particular,  *  Austria's 
*  Future,'  the  work  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  liie  Gkrman 
parliament,  which  wae  written  some  time  back,  does  really 
suggest  the  prodigious  Catastrophe^  of  which  Vienna  has  been 
the  scene  in  a  singular  spirit  of  prophecy  indeed. 

In  the  observations  which  follow,  none  but  brief  or  i^idental 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  local  revolutions  of  the  particular 
Germanic  states  to  which  public  notice  has  been  recently 
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ftttncted.      Oar  otteation  vUl  be  coiifinc4.tp.ttWi43l)f^ff9tfr 

and    jirosp^cts  of  that  jfiganteaque  movem^Dt   n'QiidL..u  >(o 

reduce  Austria  luid  Prussia  to  the  provincial  ler^I  of  jj'nlitW" 

and  Maasacliaaett^  and  to  create  a  ocur  and  colps^  T'yWft^i" 

the  centre  of  Europe.     Most  readers  will,  be  awftw,v^T}uie 

Gtrmamc  Empire  ot  history  wM  dissolved  in  the  ^ar  180fi ; 

that  this  diaaolulioQ  was  precipitated  by  a  CoafedertUim  jff  ^ 

Rhine,  which  luui  been  formed  in  lU  bosom ;  and  tb»t  Sm^  at 

the  territorial  arrangement  of  f^urope.  which  closed  the  «ar» 

.that  Germanic  Confederation,  which,  a 

eaid  to  be  still  existing,  was  substitute 

ration  of  this  power  in  the  European 

^considering  the  position  of  the  Ger. 

under  these  successive  constitu^ns, 

just  comprehension  of  the  deigns  now 

j)ath  traced  out   by  the   projectors  t 

^evolution  has  been  conceived  almost 

and  deductions  of  historical  profesiioi 

serious  didqujsitlona  of  lenrncd  joumali 

in  the  fuaturod  of  the  new  creation  tl 

of  past  grandeur  may  be  faithfully  ri 

.termed  a  res^ration,  not  a  design. 

our  readci^s  through  some  unfrcquente 

.Lut  take  the  route  to  which  circumstat 

ject  will  be  to  ascertain  the  character  i 

internal  acraneemonts,  the  German  nat 

entec^  into  the  systvn  of  Europe.    V 

}i  the  pld  Germanic  Empire)  considere 

^Tkis  Js  not  .the  easiest,  nor,  perhaps, 

ef  history,  but  it  is  that  whidi  alone 

Able  .materials,  for  the  present  occasi< 

!diaC0Ter  the  capacities  implied  in  th< 

Emjure;  and  the  powers,  for  externi 

socnety  so  designated ;  to  ascertain  the 

combinations  .of  Europe  by  *  the  Empi 

Cliarlcs  y.,  of  the  treaty  of  Westp 

Francis  IIw  and  to  define  the  power  posssased  by  auEmpcrijr.of 

Gennanyj  as  distinguialiablc  from  that  attached  to  his  berediti^fj 

patrimuny.     Another  inquiry,  too,  with  a  di^'ect  bearing  ii|vtit 

piighty  poiots  now  at  ie^ue^  may  be  applied  to  tbc  op^rattoa  of 

the  elective  princijtle  in  the  imperial  conatitutioi^  in  so  f^  as  it 

iccured  to  the  nation  a  wider  choice  of  efficient  leaders,  or  .as  if 

pficred  to  various  caudidittes  an  object  of  fair  and  l4^tU[i|a|« 

ambition.     It  is  only  by  the  examination  of  such  proposiMom  aa 

theiK  that  the  chariicter  of  the  great  German  moveineat  e^  tue 
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fipMfj  cottipremiMMiI)  ot  fin  j  mtmus  c(nMct6a  for  oonjcctiiruig 
its  fM^ts.  That  the  aq>ect  of  oar  JBsquisition  will  be  some- 
^Iwt  tminTtting  we  can  but  too  readily  antidpate,  bat  such 
iMMer  mi^  be  made  perBmcaons,  if  not  entertainmg;  and  we 
wmtl  once  more  remind  tne  reader  that  in  these  diy  and  anti** 
^nated  details  is  oontidned  the  cine  to  that  kno^iriedge  which 
renders  the  revolutions  of  a  continent  intelBgible. 

A  IS^w  words  will  convey  the  original  import  of  tiie  iixmerial 
fMcy  as  it  inatlj  descended  to  the  Uermamc  kingdom*  At  the 
fismemberment  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  the  titular 
■■preinacy  was  reserved  for  that  cBvision  of  the  three  which 
indadfed  ii^e  ancient  seat  of  Roman  empire.  To  the  west  lay 
Ffmiiee»\rilli  limits  not  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  present 
KepobHc ;  to  the  east,  Germany ;  and,  between  the  two,  a  strip 
of  mmncesy  descending  from  the  North  Sea,  and  terminatii^ 
im  tm  Italian  Peninsula,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  Upper 
and  Lower  fimpires  came  in  contact  Hie  eastern  and  western 
^ifirfous  preserved  their  int^rity  under  tiie  denominations  of 
Gemianji  and  Fnmce ;  but  the  central,  or  imperial,  portion  waa 
ipeeffly  dBsBaembered,  and  the  disputes  for  the  possesnon  of  ita 
piufiuees  supply  most  of  those  complications  by  which  the  te^ 
lAorial  history  of  this  period  is  characterised.  After  the  brief 
teurfoa  of  tbe  old  inheritance  under  Charles  le  Gros,  the  same 
ApaHy  was  effl  attached,  on  the  second  partition,  to  the  soil 
#f  ftaly,  though  not  witiiout  occasional  pretenmons  on  the  pait 
nf  tile  (Hrmanic  kings.  After  the  death  of  Berenger,  kiiw  of 
Ttaty  and  '  Emperor,*  in  229,  tiie  imperial  title  may  be  said  tD 
iKve  hBten  into  abeyance,  as  tiiere  was  no  conmatioti  of  am 
en^efor  in  the  west  for  some  forty  years,  and  the  three  reahna 
of  France,  Oermany,  and  Italy,  were  severally  omtented  witit 
iIm  denomination  of  kingdoms.  At  length  Otho  the  Great 
conquered  his  ndghbour,  the  king  o(  Italy,  an^  after  assuming 
his  crown,  and  thus  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  revived  the 
imperial  title  in  962. 

The  sovereign  of  Germany  was  now  an  Emperor,  and  his  ter« 
iftories  eoastituted  an  '  Empire,' — a  title  which,  thus  conveyed 
they  preserved  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  oentnry* 
Of  course,  this  empire  could  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  tne 
ominal  empire  of  the  west,  with  pfoportions  sooMwhat  cur* 
tMwd.  Either  in  power  or  pretensions,  Germany  now  claimed 
the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne.  France  had  been  finally 
aevered ;  bnt  the  triple  kingdom  now  presumed  to  be  nnitra 
mder  tiie  imperial  sceptre  was  still  completed  by  Aries,  and 
the  tradition  was  long  perpetuated  in  the  titles  of  the  three 
wdesiastical  electors  who  held  Teq>ectively  the  archcbanceBor- 
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Bhips  of  ArlH,  Itafy,  and  G«naaiiy.  It  voiddfai  very  dtGAatk 
to  trsoe  the  frontiers  of  »  dominion  in  ao  greftt  n  dagree 
iraagiauy.  Tha  pretennoui  of  the  inbcrituoe,  of  oobmc^  Wr 
tended  to  niuTena!)  rule ;  and  every  pronBoe  oS  the  oontiMOt 
might  be  ooaadNed  wther  u  a  detaohed  &e£,  or  a»  temtory  not 
yet  reclaimed.  Iadeed«  in  thoee  days  all  empires  w«ra  fiaemod 
upoa  the  Roman  modeL  The  one  idea  of  real  ■oraeeignty  wa* 
that  of  nniTonal  dominion,  a  ooncuition  which  was  not  only 
examplified  in  the  two  empirea  of  the  eait  and  wMt,  but  mm 
raprodooad  even  by  those  oriental  hordes  who  started  firom  the 
black  tent*  of  a  wandering  tribe  npon  the  etnHfiieat  of  Uw 
world.  In  this  way  the  Qennan  people  acquired  for  iiieir 
eountry  and  their  chief  the  denominations  which  ntmred  with 
•uoh  oelebrity  till  reeent  times.  In  reality,  Qennaiw  waa  but 
a  great  kinnlom,  constituted  veiy  umilarly  to  oAv  UngdQBWt 
but  enrichedwitb  a  traditional  title  which  ought  juat  a«  poanUy 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  France. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  Gennanio  tarritorie*  i«  « 

point  of  history  to  which  unusual  interest  would  natuiall]!  ba 

attached,  from  the  war  which  at  this  moment  ia  ng^ag  in  Hon- 

bardy,  and  which  eri^nated  in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  conomvc4 

as  this  very  question.     It  waa  not,  however,  as  we  ebdl  wa- 

sently  have  oooadcHi  to  ex[^n,  in  any  inheritance  of  the  aoci#At 

imperial  preteniions  that  the  claims  of  the  Auabiaa  House  to 

its  Italian  donunions  took  their  rise,  tfaou^,  ag  simfkte  mattv 

of  history,  it  may  undoubtedly  be  asaerted,  that  the  privilege 

now  chumed  for  the  It&lian  soil  of  being  purged  &om  the  poOur 

tion  of  every  German  footstep,  implies  such  a  poaitian  of  tha 

country  with  relation  to  it«  neighbours,  as  it  can  tearoely  be 

»ud  to  have  enjoyed  during  these  last  tbooaand  yeais.     But  as 

r^arda  the  ori^al  connexion  of  Italy  with  '  the  SmpirOj'  theM 

are  few  questions  in  Grerman  history  which  have  given  rise  to 

such  despemte  contests,  nor  was  the  actual  authority  of  th* 

Henries  and  the  Predericks  more  fiercely  disputed  in  tne  plaiiM 

of  Lombardy  by  the  intrepid  Italians,  than  its  theoretical  aba- 

raoter  and  significance   by   the  historians  and  jurists  of  tba 

^  ""     vhole  truth  of  the  matter  was  this.     If  the  in»- 

could  hardly  be  demed,  was  derived  irom  tba 

Italy,  it  was  almost  a  necessary  infetenoe  that 

kl  prerogatives  had  descended  with  it.     On  this 

refore,  of  an  unbroken  Buocession  of  Cssar^  it 

natter  of  course,  that  GerHumy  was  but  a  pio- 

for  the  ancient  crown,  and  that  the  ri^ts  of  the 

the  Ferdinands  were  those  of  a  Valentintao  or 

sonchuion  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  two 
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tetter  of  Gcnoany^  It  was  amoecl^  aoeordingly,  tkoi  Italy  was 
no  tniepaH  of  the  Gennanio  Empirej— that  it  was  a  regnum 
jmipriwrn  of  the  eiiq>eror8,  either  peouliarly  appertaining^  at 
ftraty  to  the  issue  of  Obarlemagne*  or^  though  subsequently  re- 
ecmquered  by  Otho^  yet  never  inoorporated  with  his  Gkrmanic 
<doiiaaioitti»  Yet,  even  if  it  were  established  that  the  imperial 
iddeWEf  not  eonferred  by  the  conquest  of  Italy,  but  had  r^ 
mined  the  inherent  property  of  Germany  from  the  days  c^ 
Chariem^gse,  the  case  could  not  be  greatly  altered^  for  the  title, 
Wh^icesoever  deriTed,  could  be  no  o&v  than  that  of  the  Boman 
obiefr  of  the  Western  world,  and  therefore  might  be  taken  tp 
eart^  with  it  the  attributes  in  question.  These  presumptions 
were  not  unnatorally  cherished  by  those  interested  in  preserring 
them» '  As'JEir  aa  aetual  power  or  privileges  were  concerned,  the 
ettftegers  were  left  to  struggle  in  Italy  for  them  as  best  they 
cbuid,  btti  everything  went  to  peipetuate  the  traditions  of  con- 
tinuous sovereignty.  Greeks  and  Franks  resembled  each  other 
^  affMStiag^  be  the  representatives  of  that  people  which  had 
otiee  iMld  the  dominion  of  the  world.  As  the  Asiatic  sulgects 
<rf-  the  Comneni  styled  themselves  *  Bomans,'  so  the  inheritance 
-of  the  G^rmanpo  lungs  became  the  '  Holy  Beman  Empire,'  the 
efiQ|)eint  designate  became  '  kina  of  the  Bomans,'  ihe  laws  of 
jHetiaian  were  supposed  to  be  obligatory  on  the  Franks  of  the 
'•Rhine,  the  rda^ns  between  the  German  people  and  their 
fleeted  sorvereign  were  conceived  to  be  defined  by  those  of  Con- 
atantine  and  Us  subjects,  and  at  last  the  descendsints  of  a  Styrian 
eyeftaiB  were  aoeepted  throughout  Europe  as  the  hereditary 
possessors  of  the  undoubted  throne  of  the  Caesars*  These  doc- 
trines, it  is  true,  were  not  left  unopposed,  especially  after  the 
religious  divisions  of  the  empire  had  imparted  unusual  signi- 
ficance to  the  controversy.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  attempts  of  Ferdinand  UL  to  combine  the 
forces  of  the  empire  against  the  intrusive  armies  of  the  French 
and  Swedes,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  a  book  written  on  this 
suljeet  by  Chemmits  the  historian,  who,  with  more  violence 
than  accuraoy,  not  only  refuted  the  conneorion  of  the  Germans 
with  •  tiie  Boman  Empire,  but  dedared  that  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  former  reahn  was  vested,  not  in  the  emperor,  but 
wfaollv  in  the  states.  And,  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
%  vety  le«h[iM,  though  not  quite  impartial  writer  upon  the 
public '  Uw  und  constitutional  history  of  the  onpire,  is  at  the 
trouble  to  explain  particularly  that  the  denomination  of  Eznpire 
was,  in  frot,  originallv  applicable  only  by  courtesy  to  the  Ger- 
m^o  territories, — that  Otho  was  'Emperor'  only  in  respect 
t)f  his  separate  «id  peculiar  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  that  the 
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trandbr  of  the;  imp^riAl  tiile  to  the  GtttnvaxAxs  xMtti  coUM^wl^ 
be  justified  by  soiflo  such  oomplhtieflt  as  liiAft 'wlikiiv^ri^ifthgfd 
royal  Biyles  to  the  dectomtes  of  Bnmd^nbnm  or  BlMkfv^'^aft^i 
the  respective  electors  bad  beeome  acttml  Idi^'lDjIoine  bftit 
portion  of  then- dominions,  '  .    .      .i  noo 

In  this  way  and  in  such  sense  did  Gettnany  be^nl^^^th^ 
'  Empire '  of  the  Middle  Agee.  Excepting  in  the'  iiiflii«tim«f 
certain  pretensions  conveyed  by  the  title^  neither  ltd  kiMiMtlMd 
nor  position  differed  at  first  very  rnaterially  fhWn  ihosb  '^f  it» 
neighbours^  bot  in  course  of  time  two  remarhfeible  dtri^lS^i^Die^ 
cyf  its coa&titntion  gate  it  a  character  alti^ther }A^M^6MtM 
singular;  Motiy  kingdoms  were  originally  littte  tnore^tMft'^ 
group  of  fiefs  or  coonties;  but  whereas  in  eveiy<j«hd?  diis6*ite 
tendency  of  events  was  to  the  absorption  of  afl  tfcte^  43W|^eii 
denotes  in  tiie  central  power,  and  to  the  clotts^lidi&tictt  df^'ft 
compact  and  indivisible  inheritance;  in  Germto^  the§e^ *c^ 
stitnent  duchies  severally  succeeded  to  perfect  individUlditJ^  ihftd 
independence.  Again,  whereas  in  almost  every  Mber'siil!^  'tM 
ori^al  elective  principle  of  the  monarchy  Was*  gtaArtMy^lfe*^ 
gotten,  in  Gennany  it  came  more  and  tnote  eiq^itl*f  W\!^ 
recognised,  and  ^rvived  in  something  beyond  ^obofiM^^fo^ 
to  the  last  da^s  of  the  empire.  It  does  nod  leYifter^iiVd  ^ 
purpose  to  trace  the  successive  stages  throu^'wMlih'lWd  §fkl9 
of  Germany  rose  to  what  were  distinct  s6vereigM{esi']^6M^§ii^ 
a  virtual  and  ahnost  an  acknowledged  indet^ieitfdMd^.'^  %^  li 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  by  the  operation  ^f'^t^^ikml 
changes  the  territorial  aspect  of  the  empte  wns  ^httreljf  yit^l^ 
and  instead  cf  a  single  kingdom,  it  became  wbaf^as  !&<  ^fUct'-^  s 
confederacy^  of  independent  stated  predid^  ov^ir  b/'a  Mt^^^tf 
visible  head  of  their  own  choice,  and  yielding  an  n^o^i^ti^^Mbu 
mission  to  ceitain  general  rules  of  government,  but  ^(^ringlMf 
the  same  time  such  fVeedom  of  independent  a6tk>A^<aiB'l^'i(^i!ifi^ 
incompatible  with  any  modem  theory  of  sn^eh  pofeti&l'a^tf^i* 
tions.  The  duchies  Imd  originally  been  nothing  xAX^  thaUft  lU^ 
estates  or  lordrfiips  of  the  kingdom,  confert^'bjr  thrEte^ld^t* 
on  certain  nobles  for  life.  As  early  as  the  elfeWnth^te^try 
they  had  become  hereditary ;  at  leftfit,  they  Wter  afteHWWlttf*e« 
mained  in  the  families  which  at  that  period  >pe»«ea^'^hettKi 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  rsinark  that  we  are  compelled 
to  use  the  term  '  oonfederacy/  as  \reU  as  sottie  othes^tini  aseii^  too 
vague  for  its  exact  political  imp(»t*  Strictly  speakiBg,  Germmy  was 
never  a  confederacy  before  1815,  though  l^eiaggregate>e£  itsisiaMaip 
described  by  this  title  even  in  the  writings  ol'  ca^eAtl  and  iKeurart 
historians  *      i,    .u.i  i-j  .n  t  J 
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i^9)ABmpati(m  from  ibo  o<mtiol  of  ilie  Imperial 
fffiiHTO,beQ$io0.id«kaBt  coii)pli9te»  loid  their  hereditary  lorde,  under 
^b^f^li^rdiUwilta  titles  of  duJkeft  or  (Hriiioeii,  exercised  all  those 
PMvUeg!9fl  .prefuiaed  to  be  the  distiactionB  of  coviereigntj.    Each 
considerable  state,  in  fact,  formed  a  little  *  emfixe '  of  itself,  with 
^ewQndiot)  iUiomn.  constituent  states,  and. its  own  bead,  who 
Wy>Jl9d  in  hiyi  particular  dominions  an  authority  far  nxxre  ex- 
tm^iw  w4  1q9s  questionable  than  that  possessed  by  the  emperor 
^ife^.AlU    Jn„thi$  Mnny  was  fonned  what  may  be  termed  a  con- 
l<9^Aqyi  Wtlioali  a  pact«    It  was  not,  in  its  ori^,  any  league 
tX\tf^9m}pSmtiw,  of  states  for  a  oonunon  purpose  of  ddTence  or 
§g^(mdispmentb*  iQid  therefore  it  possessed  no  definite  articles  of 
H^n^to  if^«^  the  .commoa  action  of  the  combined  parties. 
Iff..|jby^ry  ij6  rwn»  still  aa  indivisible  empire,  the  forces  of  which 
W^  f^xthie  rcQff^mand  and  disposal  of  the  emperor,  aulject  to 
tfaf^'jC^o^titu^iw^i  xightd  of  his  sulyects.    But,  practically,  it 
VM  ft  hug0  J^ffffdpia  resolved  into  d^tinct  states  by  the  isoIa« 
tj^  wd^a^ffilliuiaiaementof  its  members,  retaining  indeed  eertaia 
tiii^itHm^  }4^.  of  ,mky,  and  regulating  by  common  consent 
fPP6po^iti<M^^f  iaternaLinteiroourse^  but  no  longer  subsistii^  in 
^  )|t]Kff^b /M  p^,  effective  whole.     The  privileges  of  the  states 
kiA  MV^Tf^fl^  l^e  powers  of  the  sovereign.    The  singularity 
f  Cj^  ^muM^^Qt^  consisted  in  this,  that  the  ordinary  process 
0/^1  iOQ^^tjalJon^JL  development  bad  been  in  this  case  reversed. 
|yI^  WMtfSfJQ^^tjr  m  eadier  form  of  govermment  had. super-* 
IM^iWW'Mlvib^  1YII8  generally  a  kterfonn;  juntas  if infhe 
(^.(i^jK,M§[^(l^€ii^ii)9eaof  Twer  Ykdimir  and  Mosodw,  orlhe 
tfc^)f%ti(|ff  o|  ^Qy{]gorpd  wd  Pskof  had  risen  into  ind(q)endencQ 
^W^  fiii^  iy^fi$kmm  Pf  the  casars.     The  change,  too,  had  takea 
p^i^  ni^ W^^Jfui^ud  without  any  destruction  of  the  original 
$^l^  ^^,  l^tr  tlhe  action  of  several  eonfederiated  sta^  had  to  be 
r^gju^tea.4n4  dftermined  by  laws  devised  for  a  singb  kingdom; 
iof^w^a^^b  if^  I  tjUq  con£edeniC|y  or  union,  such,  as  it  was,  was  the 
i^f^t  mA  jof  any  deUbeoate  supulationa  of  the  parties  concerned, 
but  ^i^rt^p  tn&ditiooa  inherited  from  a  past  oonstitutioD. 
V  ,Tb^/dflT^CjHiaent  of  (h^  elective  principle  in  this  imperial 
m^W^l^jFiwrn  ^«i«lly  liAgular.    OriginAllyy  as  is  wtell  known, 
q^iql^jBf^pean.p^HWrcI^    were  elective  wilihm  certoiu  acoepted 
limits*,  which  limits  were  gradually  narrowed,  until  the  descent 

!>.![>    '. — r". — •   '    •' '•: — ' ' ^^^ ' 

I'tf  Ifhaseilimila  viktvaHy  exisfled'  even  in  the  case  of  Poland,  the 
9avenHMiitidf  isfaieh  is  <)Qoted  ng  so' compete  toi  iiiustration  of  an 
eleoliiie'iBontecfay^  f  rem  the  earKest  days  of  the  kingdom,  down  to 
Ibe-QWir  ld1X),.tii8icrown  eontlBned  in  tba^hmily  of  Piost,  and  even 
Louis  of  Hungary,  who  was  then  elected,  was  a  Fiast  by  his  mother's 
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of  tlid  crown  became  strictly  herecDtaty.  In  Qtmitsby,  bn  ^l5 
other  hand,  ihe  monarchy,  at  first  not  terf  deariy  eleedve,  be^ 
came  at  an  early  period  almost  confessedly  heredStarr,  iTttS  Mstt 
declared  to  be  electire  beyond  dispute,  and  finally  fl^folTed  M 
certain  great  houses  in  succession  for  various  periods.  An'  tai* 
ditional  singularity  was  attached  to  the  practice  f^om  the  monc^ 
poly  of  the  national  snfihiges  by  seven  or  more  great  dignlUfleg 
of  the  empire,  though  this  is  an  inbident  which  is  beyond  thud 
'scope  of  our  remarks.  The  actual  transmission  of  the  crown, 
however,  is  a  point  which  it  is  very  important  to  Observe.  It 
remained  through  five  descents  in  the  House  of  Saxony ;  llirotigli 
four  more,  continuously,  in  the  House  of  Franconia,  nor  did  It 
quit  either  of  these  families,  except  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
reigning  male  line.  After  revertmg  to  a  duke  of  Saxony  for  a 
few  vears,  it  passed  to  the  House  of  Hohenstaufien,  in  whidi  it 
contmued,  less  peaceably,  through  four  descents,  with  the  intct'* 
ruptions  of  Philip  and  Otho  I Y.  during  the  long  minority  of 
Frederick  IT.  A  period  termed  an  interregnum  now  ensued, 
though  as  the  Imperial  throne  was  onlv  actually  vacant  dilring  a 
few  months  of  the  twenty  years  so  designated,  the  expressmn 
would  almost  seem  to  imply  that  such  license  as  determined  the 
elections  of  William  and  Bichard,  was  hardly  thought  consistent 
with  the  true  constitution  of  the  empire.  Stability  was  again 
restored  by  the  promotion  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  Bodotf  of 
Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  present  Austrian  House,  in  12T8; 
an  election  peculiarly  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the  advantages 
inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  when  honestly  carried 
out  Rodolf 's  claims  were  almost  wholly  personal,  and  thucf 
the  free  choice  of  the  electors,  judiciously  exercised,  enabled 

side.  After  him  came  the  Jagellos,  who  reigned  with  tolerable 
renown,  and  in  steady  suceession,  for  186  years.  When  this  line 
failed,  in  1572,  the  Poled  certainly  gave  one  very  striking  example  of 
free  suffhige  in  electing  Henry  of  Yalois,  but  after  his  sunuDsty 
dismissal,  they  married  the  new  object  of  their  choice  to  a  sister  ot 
the  last  Jagello,  and  finally  in  1687,  reverted  to  the  same  slock  in 
the  d3matty  of  the  Yasat,  who  were  descended  fhMn  anotber  siaSerf 
and  in  whose  hands  the  crown  ronudned  till  1668.  Then  eaMt  tlw 
ext^npore  election  of  Mchaol  and  of  John  Sobietki,  whioh  wa»  Imi 
natural ;  after  which,  but  for  the  interference  of  other  powei%  tlM 
crown  would  probably  have  become  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Saxony,  which  supplied  the  two  Fredericks,  and  to  whieh  Houses  at 
much  later  times,  the  Poles  have  often  reverted  when  iheite  has  lyeeft 
any  question  of  restoring  them  under  a  monarchy.  Their  fkmons/MHMH 
eoiumto  were  little  more  than  the  <  captenlatioai'  of  the  eeraM 
enqperuffu 
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them  to  |dMi  on  the  throne  that  oandidate  whose  poriti<m  etid 
abilities  were  best  caloolated  fbr  the  work  in  hand.  The  period 
ef  a  hundred  end  fifty  years  intervening  between  the  death  of 
Bodcdf  and  the  final  hereditary  Bucceasion  of  hie  deeoendanta^ 
•kowe  the  dective  principle  in  full  and  legitimate  operation. 
Notwithstandii^  the  benefits  rendered  to  the  empire  by  Bodolf^ 
hie  son  oottld  omy  obtain  the  sucoeseion  after  the  short  reign  of 
AdolphuB  of  Nassau  had  been  interposed^  and  the  crown  then 
oscillated  between  the  two  great  honses  of  the  period^  Luxem- 
bur^h  and  Bararia.  At  lengthy  howeter,  in  1438|  it  returned 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  in  Sie  posterity  of  which,  aggrandised 
by  alliances  and  inheritances,  as  we  shdl  presently  d^cribe  it, 
it  remained,  with  a  single  brief  interruption  at  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806*  Yet  it 
is  to  be  obsc^ed  that  the  succession  was  never  declared  here* 
ditary,  nor  were  the  ceremonies  of  election  ever  omitted,  or  even 
utterly  reduced  to  a  mockery.  The  ambitious  aspirations  of 
Francis  L  and  our  Hemy  VIII.  might  be  warranted  by  the 
▼et  unstable  seat  of  the  Uapsburg  dynasty,  nor  is  there,  per^ 
haps,  any  great  reason  for  considering  a  dignity  open  to  general 
competition,  because  Louis  XIY.  conceived  himself  to  aeserve 
it.  But  apart  from  these  vaultings  of  royal  ambition,  it  is 
oertain  that  the  House  of  Austria  ran  repeated  risks  of  losing 
its  monopoly  from  more  serious  opposition.*  At  the  first  eleo* 
tion  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  great  efforts  were  made  by 
France  and  Sweden  to  supplant  the  Hapsburg  House  by  some 
Vranch  of  that  of  Bavaria ;  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  Uiat  up 
to  the  very  days  of  Charles  YL,  each  election  was  conceived  to 
afford  botn  occasion  and  opportunity  fbr  some  little  political 
manceuvring.  The  experiment,  however,  of  Charles  YIL 
showed  that  the  Bavarian  House  could  xnake  no  head  in  the 
empire  afi;ainst  the  power  of  Austria,  and  Francis  of  Lorraine 
accon^gly  received,  with  the  dowry  of  Maria  Theresa,  the 
crown  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  though,  it  is 
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*  The  object  of  the  dissentients  was  at  one  time  pat  in  a  flur  way 
ef  being  aecomplished  by  the  mootiog  of  a  singular  question.  Ahhough 
lira  g)£)toimi  ooliege  enj<7sd  the  undisputed  riahl  of  Meeting  an 
ea^ieitts  yel  Ihey  could  show  no  siiailar  warrani  f«r  electing  a  iuag 
of  the  Romans.  Olyeetians,  therefore^  were  tiken  to  two  points,  Isl 
la  the  election  generally  of  a  king  <^  the  Bomans  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  emperor,  unless  under  circumstances  of  urgent  necessitj,  and 
Sndly,  to  the  limitation  of  the  sufirage,  on  such  an  occaJdon,  to  the 
eleoUu^l  cottege.  Both  objections  were  directed  against  the  here* 
Atary  monopoly  of  Austrisi  and  tiiough  unsoooesttU,  were  rather 
evaded  than  oterruled. 
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iJt&an^i^ 4he^btfMi^         Jof  Bohemift^  dmt)  dome, w^Mn^ 
weie iiiteiiteUedi^pttGitl^ fajr^seidedisibinr/of '^  oottegS  lo tifi 
.yffbi  iWtfii  oflttlie  t^Mntr;r*  W^ate'Odw  'MMicUnng;(iiiQ«ltfi4 

^t4)U6  6ieiibamo  bribes 'and  ite  en^iro^^f'itb0B«man<<3«»ji^^ 
2b^rMoallj^^dP^\«i»e''txoi  bounds  to^^  ks  ext^iitppt&otil^ilj^j 
ilJ^bM  MAfmodi&b  Iferm  of  an  wdiAary  iUmigh^pfaei^w  lung^ 
^iAVf^W^ien^mdfhe  Utdedcubt  but  tbattbw  empiiiei^aajatii 
g^fllt^'ubMed"  u]pon^<Bonl«  idea  of*  GeinmanumteiDBalit^q'i^ 
s^itonj^  luirtsifn  ^Stlalmnk  ^untriea  ^Ijom^  Ho  ibe  /ikmsiddred 
»>lnt^fra]^|k^ilaoii8i  ydt  tbes^  claims  w^re  oajy  adcdtlt«(^i(t8^4r« 
lAidi^ftt^ntliftobBerre/  under  reMrvatfons  land  '^rote^ta j  {^^ 
f)^aiXiii3e>ttnd-€^r^Miiy  had  at  one  ttmei  beidn  ianj^'  uhkder  tHd 
!Qdr|^abJ0#Qtra,  th^ce  *was  nodiing' verjr  isuvprisl^ff  ialdiei&dt 
tkat  iMrUfe/^rovmttciis  oa  the  frontteratc^  ithfeM^tlricyikiDgdarad 
[Aodld  4M'iaimdi^  eometiB&es  to  one  and  .^aoibetlmte'  toniUe 
e^t^v&i^AuiAi\  sM'whm  diBtiicttt  of  horimiQ  ifc  iBtivgntviy 
#^l4)ilibelf  1^  idt  gaiiicd  by  any  jmrtiieiito  kasp^wcpitijvmk 
TSSfebfmfikiiitiifeA'  a»  a  re^orery  or  d^tuj^tnent  tif  ^8(^4auttfa£(f 
ft^  «ei^d«l  >l&ttipebial  territory.  As  fiir  'As^  1Kiei|lfare^^lWoJi^h«l4 
#«i  ^kc^H^ce^'of  atfneutio^,  dtber 'by  e»0^[tMit>4ir<{eJbML 
irtWi^'lo  ^th^(40tevkaii!e  Empire;  of  any  teitiliorlesx^oaedfod^^ 
\u^  bMit^^t^^liUy  independent  t>f  h  ^  thongHrifih^/iro^ad^of 
Hw^'^Xi^tcPiticotpomf^ef  wkh  ih>e  a^apirej  «^y^  td^j^^iuib^ 
Ati^«Mlit^€^  ^eilian  inheritance  of  hi^  c^een^^lhi^t^^^ 
tfgg^i^eeiQmt'^ad'Cotisidered  pta^tiefifble;  Th^diimkiutitth  of 
tto^Sttip^ikP^territoryjoocnrred  ekiefly  on  "^^'ivtsteik  .botdes 
ifi^r^bSs^e'^mnsftir  of'  certain  portio»9^^'tof  iBi«uoey>adf  ia  Itha 
case  of  Provedte; Daiipidne,  add  FmiiieHe  Cotht^'br  by^tbemei- 
e«^fbtisBd^tioiiOf'independeiice^  as  ih  tiio  osBoof-SWitoerldbd 
fltoilli^iBoiaib^lay'Italy,  whic^^'^ugh  it^go^e  iil  Meitordn 
^mptt^waa^ei^er  considered  a  conetitueut  •noflttoii  ^  it^i'^9Etet 
pt(mtit^  60imiitiAQ$  aJS  a  patrimOtlial  po^esitfon  *6f  tber  ^ib|]iaNto% 
.I^Qldliifsii  a^^t  o6ti^€^  and  sul^t'Coiint^^^ikLlneyi^ateii' 
iBlihMd^  dt  rebbiyciled  t6  the  GermMie*  Staies^it  tseift»«loi<f pviit. 
ttolKCbn^  fo^^thet'DleVnor^did  any  IlaHatii  prince^^oi^Jdol^e^^db 
vn^aever'M^y-'tt'i^t  in  tlnat  MiaeniblyiTi  SVttHe^^sitJbnl 
«^i^;i^  Itivpe^kiV  frodt}^ 'varaed^adeoid^  ttie^snoocfef^ 
^^'iMT^^^  tnai^i<e^'itt  driviiigback  <^e'M^ 
'l^li^TCleirg^  «nd  4n  ^laying  <ihe  ^dndatiobs  'df  iietrpnotnnd^ali 
ifa^^mlfirefa^^ilnti  i^etdahAedi^  ''It'biidtfherftecb^knbl^th4t)idk^ 
Wy  {x^t^'tii«  3ei*inAMfe  £N)lltii^tcotfc^ililng  iifhiah  «(oy  d%4« 
^e^^eMditlou  ^^iki^tty  h&E^  dedc^U  to  oi^'tiaieiiS'^BhDuid'^^kb 


l^irtju  <^<  theifwioid.  >  Our  readew  ftr<)'fiwar^}tibU(thfitpiQ«illoOi 

after  il)^<  ai^wieciivQ:  faabkniBy^  by  th^  apowii>0f  iDemntok  imd 
il^GrenDWodQXifedeiwt^   ;  and^  oi^bebfl^irf'ttlio  fanner  pdtty, 
iQip^iliaai:be«niimdfi  to* au  almost  pvweiAM^B^fmgr^^  JEidfim. 
*^bmUiM,..inmifiwi  Imperii  JUmaad.^    iNoWi : there;  ia  HO  d^ufat 
tld^ifaeinyer  £yder,  which  runs  betweiea.SQbh^iKrigj:ftnd'2ioIr 
%^igasii  a»d.  t^ps.  ocofiaea  thd  pretensionpi  of  dmi«iQii»r&.  tp<th$i 
ktte^tduohjr^  wal^  both  very  commonljr  and  very  ttitundljT 
aoeeptediaa  a  boundary  aocarding  to  the  8aying>)  itwoBoruobi  ttbftt 
in^  tM^roity  <£  EenddDUrgy  through  whieb  tbeii%der  A&mfU  it 
wasihdeiHtom^  up  to  the  dkeolution  of  the  empir^i  to.tcfer 
p/ayera^tl^e  emperor  in  the  servioe  of  tbex^hureJieA  Mtv^t^iOii 
the  souihb  bank  of  the  river*  but  not  m  that  of  those  Mtualie!;Qil 
Ihei  norths    JSa  a  matter  of  &otj  however,  the  empbasla>wl^ 
boa  been  laid  upon  this  proverb  as  designating  a.  .fixed  tfio4  wah 
obangeable  lan^^nark  has  been  without  due  fonodaliooi.  t  \ioh 
^tntauto  dl^t  oAot^mfy  Schleswig,  but  the  whole  of  J>enpnerk|'JlaM 
bemicon^demd  faodatory  to  the  empire^  atd  when  I'red^v^ 
'Sarbaneeaivwf^  Teoitii^  bis  own  pfuiegyrio  to  Ihej  jtotna^  4mrt 
hwsadoBa»/be  ^uded  to  the  inveattture  he  b^  qwfeUred.QA  tto 
fiMrw  imonarc^  as  indicating  the  *  reat<tfation  ^  only^  a«4  jOOit 
tkei/eytmMoa  of  tjbe  in^rial  rights.    We  do  notsnofofonjimy 
'toc^a  M^ilay  ofny  serious  stress  upon  auob  preten^kaiQiiyittbeed* 
^dbicbifli^t  bane  been,  pushed  with  equal  justice  to.  tl;^  AmH 
6iiS>yi^f  or^JBititain.;  but  it  doea  seem  to  have  be«  OTierlon^k^ 
la  rthei deductions  so  fluently  drawn  from  the.eaying  tetboye 
aobiedy  titat  Sebleawig  was  once  a-  margraviate  of  the  f^n^tpirei 
add  Aati  ContMlIL  we0  oonocived  to  be  curtailing  tbe  .imperii 
potfCMliovu^  when  he  eeded  it  to  the  Danish  ciowm 
i  From  these  remarkn  it  may  be  odloctod  that  tbe^raal  4^ 
irfniens  •  of  the  Qermanio  Empiroj  exclusive  of  ito  inherited 
pcdtenojomw  were  pretty  nearly  coextensive  with  true  German 
Mt^U)|al*ty«    Brides  the^e  states^  boweveri  there  were  others^ 
iiotivery'/el^arly  or  definitely  connected  with  the  empiife^  bat 
t^potitjon  of  wbiob  it'ia  expedient  to  notice  with,  refereneft  ta 
4he  gr^fetj.dedgtti  noi>^  b  agitation.     It  may  seem  alrange  to 
Enoii^  Bohemia  in  tbie  eatesory  of  outlying  st^e^  .einoty  as 
Jm  j>een-wdll  obsemedi  it  coold  only  be  in  its  eapac^y  ^ie  a« 
ADtegtal  pavt  o£  tbie  emi^  that  it  could  make  any  pfetensioiia 
fto  itarexeirGf  se  of  the  Sectoral  privikgea.    But  it  is  nevierthekeB 
.-tfUQ  tbat^m)t  OiJy  ita  ot^r  pr^ten$ioB6i  but  this  very  veto  itadf> 
Vab  repeatedly  called  in  question,  and  that»  too,  by  xea«on  of 


^  TiuiinimtBy*  wioM  a  cmt^M  nkiadm  itt  die  tti^Mi  Ik  the 
eleventii  osntttty  the  Bnperor  Hemy  lY^  raised  dra  teigiuiig 
^dtke'of  Bohemintotherankand  tme  of  king,  il  tmMMliiig 
wfaiob^  boireter,  does  not  neeeeBRrity  d^ote  any  io&Mb  oooK 
aexiott' betweui  the  etnpire  and  the  kingdom*  The  main  line 
of  theM  old  kings  becajne  extinct  with  Wenoeslaus  V.,  in  the 
tear  ld06>  what  the  ecown^  according  to  a  campaot  which 
Bodolf  of  Hapdlmig  had  brought  about  by  a  jndioions  exeroiaa 
^  his  imperiiu  hiflutoce,  shoiud  have  gone  to  the  lUng  funily 
of  Austria,  But  the  House  of  Luxemboigh^  then  at  tM 
height  of  its  power,  suoceeded  in  intercepting  it^  and  in  tbdr 
hsEndi  it  remained  till  that  transfer  which  we  shall  presentlT 
meiMiDn  itk  speaking  of  the  gnulnal  a||grau]»em«iit  c/AdBtfi^ 
The  liuxemburgh  family^  who  thus,  &r  upwards  of  a  century, 
filled  the  Bohemian  throne,  and,  witii  some  interruption,  that  6f 
the  empire  also,  employed  the  opportunities  oi  their  position  in 
aggrandising  their  Scbtvonic  patnmony,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Imperial  crown,  which  they  doubtless  considered  a  dmuty  both 
less  profitable  and  less  secure.  For  a  short  time^  wiring  tihe 
isterral  which  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the  old  Ime  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  the  elcTation  of  the  reigning  House  of  Prussia 
to  that  title,  the  whole  of  this  northern  electorate  was  actually 
auened  by  one  of  the  Luxemburgh  emperors  to  the  Bohemian 
kingdom  \  and  when  Charies  IV •  deciaed  so  many  Ghermanie 
p!«tenmoils  by  the  ftunous  €k>lden  Bull,  he  not  only  recognised 
and  confirmed  the  electoral  vote  of  Bohemia,  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  had  been  called  in  question,  but  even  secured  that 
elector,  who  was  then  no  other  than  his  nnral  self,  in  a  perpe^ 
tnal  precedent  over  his  three  secular  coUeagues.  Tet,  not** 
withstan^fa^  aU  this,  when  the  kinsd(Mn  of  Sbhemia  devolved 
along  with  so  many  others,  and  wim  the  empire  itself,  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  the  vote,  which  thus  became  the  possesidon 
of  the  emperors  themselves,  was  tacitly  merged  and  lost.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  six  electors  only  are 
spdcen  o^  nor  Was  it  till  the  college  had  been  increased  by  the 
admission  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  that  a  recognition  of  the  dd 
Bohemian  suflbge  was  at  length  formally  agroed  upon.  And 
eveA  thus,  the  connexion  of  this  kingdom  with  the  Gtermani6 
Stated  was  so  sUght  that  it  was  never  included  in  any  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Cycles,  not  did  it  ever  contribute  any  quota  to 
the  imperial  levies. 

Less  inconsistent  in  its  terms  was  the  connexion  of  Hungary 
with  the  Germanic  Empire.  That  it  was  alleged  to  be  an  im* 
penal  fief  was  of  course  nothing  extmopdinary,  but  it  entc^ 
mto  no  relations  with  the  empire,  excepting  as  part  d  the  patrl- 
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mdnlal*  po8MMkitt0  bf  the  f«%iikig  House,  ^e  cvewit  «f 
kingdeiii  bMime  united  in  the  16th  oentiiry  to  thsi  of  Bohenut^ 
fOMl  bodi'fell  together,  as  we  bIaU  pi^ese&tly  Mnisrkv  to  idw 
Houee  of  Hapsborg.  Poland  etood  in  veklmi  to  ttMempite 
not  alto^Aet  diissmiifaur,  except  that  its  depende&ee  ott  the  Im^ 
perial^  orovm  appears  to  Ikivs  been  in  early  times  eomewfaat 
more  eindietdy  asserted,  and  the  decline  of  the  HohenstauJBRai 
djnsBty  has  even  been  mentioned  as  marking  the  period  of  'M 
emaucipation.  Even  a  grand  prinoe  of  Kief  ^^  the  representatiyis 
ci  the  tuture  monarchj  of  Russia-^ tendered  bos  tUegianoe^  it  is 
said,  to  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.;  but  traditions  like  these 
point  only  to  pretensione  which  might  as  well  have  been  ex* 
tended  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  are  of  no  import  in  ascer^ 
tainiog  the  real  bonndaiies  of  the  G^rmaxnc  Empire^  The  truth 
18,  that  the  eastern  districts  of  even  the  md  Fmssisrn  and 
Austrian  territories  were  not  included  in  the  juasi  confederal, 
so  that  the  aetual  dimensions  of  the  Imperial  Btate  may  be 
bte«ght  within  very  reasonable  limits^ 

^he  times  of  wUdi  we  have  been  hitherto  epesldiig  are  too 
early  to  suggest  any  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  ecterted  by  the 
Gknnatl  nation,  under  this  constitution,  upon  the  atffidrs  of 
Eunipe.  The  pditical  system  of  the  European  commonwetdth 
had  not  yet  been  constructed,  nor  had  any  of  those  combinatiaM 
been  formed  into  which  a  nation  might  claim  to' enter  aooofding 
tdita natural  powen  As  far  as  any  external  action  of  the  empire 
can  be  traeed,  its  effect  will  be  found  to  result,  not  firom  any  ju» 
dicitrub  union  of  national  strength,  but  ftt>m  those  pretensions  ai 
which,  vm  have  so  often  ^ken  as  inherited  from  an  earlier  ttade 
cf'thinge.  *  The  emperor '  held  the  first  place  upon  Emopeaa 
earth.    Kings  ^^  and  at  one  time  popes,  were  his  crealiott,  and 

•  The  prerogative  of  conferring  the  royal  title  was  disputed  by  the 
etnperor  and  the  pope,  one  as  the  head  of  the  temporal^  and  the  other 
of  the  Bpiritoal  world,  and  their  pretensions  were  complicated  by  the 
additional  right  which  each  claimed  of  creating  the  other.  In  praeticeiy 
a' superior  thle  has  nsaally  been  assumed  with  the  consent,  or  at  the 
iaslgoce,  of  fome  one  power  meet  immediately  eenceraad,  md  safaio* 
<l^f|^t)y  roODgoUe^  graduafty  Inr  the  dais  of  crowned  heads  a(>atirding 
aA  mtrigue  or  p^gotiaiion  could  procure  the  suoceseive  ratificatipui^ 
It  is  difficult  of  course  to  see  what  superior  power  is  to  create  an 
emperor,  and  thus  such  title  has  generally  been  self-assumed,  as  in 
the  case  pf  France,  Brazil,  and  Russia.  It  was  after  pushing  forward 
his  fh^htlers  to  the  Baltic,  and  gaining  that  great  object  or  Russian 
amUtSon,  a  sea^board,  that  Peter  thought  himself  entitled  to  the 
AaeiAClion.  The  new  dignity  was  reoegniasd  by  all  powers  but 
Ptisii4  uA  Tufiaqr,  anda  war  with  the  Porte  wteTcry  near  resulting^ 


4^miijl  ptivUtQMilJt  ,cf9uU  htiag  but  Utillfi  ^kecefia^ofi  po^ytetf 

]:^l9>Iftfl4<tfab9  Wplr«»i«A. »  mtion^  abared  mtbit  «4W^Yoe«4 
ofij^O:  Jl^iJRpmL^^mpiiKw  of  whieh  gU  otbtr  £^iiD$t»ai  i^&iM 
^M7eqU^#iitag^'P0fc:i^t«^ 

.r.i^^&yt0I^Mij^i.bDl¥6¥6r^  il  w&^QOt  frtoit»[)ri  ie£SM^nd  ^Wflf 
ytfji^PT*^^MWpiw^  of  atrength  aroae^  Ts4iiikgtiAt6  ^^)teiig0O8h 
^j^tbA)9iH9qta!^(  Aerritorjr  «iid  the  mardal  irhiVROtof  fof  (ttot  p9piaH 
I^^i^^inAiik^tptk  0f  .Gcnnrtay  in  the  affiom'  of  £un<9Nf^««t^| 
iMfQ  jM%Aot)^eii«bvrhigfoun(ilAlic>p4  hBu> nt no pdYiodiwete^tiiAf 
i^l(i{l)p^gtei^9i^  iii  j^hfi  mmtitutiotial  obMcteo  of  <  (hax9iiQMr6^tmttft 
c^5piattm3,ib^>^ti:1ih«A  of  which  we  «rf»Qow  ^el^iigitr-riM[ 
Rfri^.«aM0lj!^  vto^eiapoed  beiweeittJM  iedim  ofilihdaAtieAfe 
i^lp^iifji3i|lllb«j»ijr  4)ul  the  riae  of  the  Auatri to/Hf»Ae40  •t'^ie^Mi 
pensatorv  grandeur  upon  its  own  patrimonial  poaMifiiQti^iiiJniQi 

G^«f^nif»^i#lH>9  \it4  m>effioifeiit  repnsaentddivtti^Miy^Mitariial 
i^aA^G^it^ipn  of iUra^rength.  These  wns^neil^er  ftkin^moviiiem^ 
fi^M-frfff^heRjari^ceptreiike  thlttoC(>nfMitiQopW4fi»ftfimte 
lj)f9i^|lr^o  Viiruc^i'  /Qi^inaUy-  thedQm$imii^tfi^«^^iiliiiB^ 
tfi\^  l#pe|M  pixHiif IV' had  Jb^ca  ejUeiMlvetDnobghttOiW^lhMb 
4?Qt^f^§«f>e^aprJM<  oocQTto>  aJbvel  with'ib«eir«eh4^  4vitt>iwt{rr«>; 
6^^n|ivQ»iA»^ei^,.th$t  il^  wna  lhe»ugkt  ihoyeovilti»(»l-'b«>u9Atedr 
t^^j^if^tA.j^atrwony -without  creatitig: a  te^rlKriaL  i»B«i«fm> 
inQfiipHfttibW>wlth  Jho  aafety^of  tb«  conbtit«lioD>.«i»d  ;ti)e>{^fnil^> 
QQ^Pf^rpi^  jibiifh^ l^ii^ge  of  FiM^eew  were  ooBm>eUecl; li^i^jtiiienr^ 
a^pmiQ% ito.i;^a^(<>J9er., to. other  >p^  au^bi  oatAt^^jOnditUg^' 
uiJ4eai>a9othf0^ralce^y.€Ai\jogred^.   But^  befo«e  ^  I6on(^u8ioar(i)| 

96mWA^3  <H^  cotWe'br'ffhKe^Va^  'pr6didd<^'k?tj^  tftet^^a-^tr^ce^Wtt' 
batcte,ftii4l^ilkre'^^i6tA!fen8«6f  TbhugaH'  €he^<)!i^  6liled^8CMrM' 
tiacii^t^mpt^o^b2tett»fof  HahovsifaiiQf  fboBDiiED^  bj-prettliMtig^ 
t^.pi^uH  biiiiii^rojaVttJIl^iQ/.bSs^inm  itoorejaitcieBi  daaiauctil.  »J9' 
la^xat^fir^'A  fe^rlM^Wft^fact  ,tl¥fc*,iti^  ^icMuke>  (rf  Austriiv.(Dfittiij 
_-    __!._  V         -__.  _ii  '  iiigsJ^ytJij9omperarrrpdepivJfe,ft/. 
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AeM^i;  ^htT^iisi  h^lkea'^T  ^omaieit^^&^'^S&m^l  thtfttlt^ 

etnlb^s^lvi^  iijit  the  de€«6ivt  tmrfnl^tx^om^  ^  ^  ^}^»i)M(itf  >l«^a«etJ 

tiM9'  thred^  eodeeiastieftl  ek^tora^  a^d  tiid'  Obitilt^  Mldtim^i^ 
dt^Mshdd  Bud  <mtlying  |)ix>pettid^  had  bbm^a^p^dpii^iidf'b)^*^ 
pmiSM^  iher  contlgacfUB  tortHotTV  ^^-ftU^It^  ^sIit^^ieUtR 

find^y 'biu^<  beeti  i^eeiAed  itbm  Bosoe  ne^y^vir  inliti^^'iittant^ 
peror  t»]f  'thQ^  sagfioioiis  management  of  tlit  fitatefSi  '  Att  tBtim^ri)^ 
0f>  G^ruiahyy^th  Lull  hi^  tided  and  pvero^m^witei^f^le^^ll^ 
pok'CtteiM^dre^p  ill'  BalH){>e5  unliess  he  carried  «ni  ai^a'^t4^ 
monytof >btr  cy#nf  to  tke  utaintenanceof  fate  dta^;  )  lNiiariLiii:^ftiM^ 
kMgh  ficiAHyiknpiportcfd  then^elvee  by  tbeifki^gdMii^f  ^Bdh^Mia^ 
tl«01l^'«beatMu&q1liN^y  of  evm  thia  rdy^  afyp^nt^iti^^bo^^4^ 
tkejc^ivtolBtofyof  the  arvest  of  Ch«rIeB  iy«ibl'i&ipi^tfU^id^blV 
1^ Ik ( butcher ioFWorttiB.  Butni^hen  thei  ImpmiilMa^An^d^ 
]MiMd>hiidi«hq'at  yet  imaggtandiaed  Hmmt  of  >ilEii^^^  Hl/^ 
aettudalivr^eoa^tdte.  FveAeriek  I V^  tbroi^hbat  ^ht^iimffsH^ 
]Mit^of^hidl4ot|gTeigii^  wasa  fugitite  itffl'a^'beggy^^^tffiftlfj^t^i^ 
di'tto'fo^t^  of^tmeak^ira  whioh  an  ^anpafbr  ^ttMn9a^;i|6l 
raixy^ea  hb  fintjlynduoky)  froin  "irbioh  ha  hod*  )Moi^^fflU^<l^ 

IiiItt>^1^tMty  ^aaCtennaay  left  widiout  m^  ^«fi%^t>^i#qM^ 
aomalife  iQfi^tha;  ocnttntfyiiv  it»  mtiot«d'ca{^aktyv  '  £A^^iM^WMtt 
niaraaaiitiithre,  ^ooaftKi^'  to/  tbe  habitu  of  > the^^A^y  'iihd&ld'hvfV^ 
bibni^ia  pqWevfM  taid  nfigntfi^d  aat^reigUy^ona*  Wlft/ ckild'^i^^ 
tbei^iciq^  l>f!  hiaidominloas  to  g6od  pu^rfK^fla^  imd'Whi  ^iUSe 
oemblfte  Ui«  WhK^ii^aouroea  ^  tha  mltiott  fo^MryiMK^^^^ 

ampwrofg  df >  4iba  S^on.  'Htiei  But^  this  '^^ntral  ]ioiii«f '  Miafi(m#[ 
OQln^et^  ^goiia>>ati^wfaat>\raa  more/ii  had'  hot  b«€M'ki6cj^^^ 
byi^f'^kmk/tiUmery  for  dei^alopSng  and  «reittiti^th^'A^6^ 
ot  'ih£  'natioti  imdar  tha  'mw .  condtitution  i^hioli  ^  hod'  ^imnii^ftitf' 
gtrowA'^^  'Tb€^  :mi^  to  >yet»  n^  orgMid^ld  ^dtWfoiP^aae^ 
taming  or  executing  the  resolutions  of  the  constituent  atates^ 

%r^,  >vafl ,  np  1  RerwpfAt-  diet,,  no  4ed^iid^  <x)wfc . w .9W>»ma* 
f^lthwtgrjiDo  a^rrmgeinent^of  4epartmeals/  oonti^gMits^  or  .tbn**^ 
tniHitmia.  ^iXheiGiehnaido.iampiroMhdl  ni^e^n'ibtifietfoptiin^ 
The  ^rSuoeaak)t8Jofiithe- Clnara?^cvere>id1t' to^flnd' d BoiMiof 
tliMr^dwn^  tTh^  Bavttriatf  di&perdr^  tisuaUy  h^  't^aurt'af 
Miirfch  5 '  ihfe  llAii^thbtri-gl^^ra'  ir^fety  rtlrrfed  rrt)ih  Pmgti&  a  dtV' 
WitWAut'theiitoltadf  the  em^Jr^^  hhd' IVederick  IVrxvas  m 
without  a  house  in  Which  to  fesi'liis  hea&    ^licn  there  waa 
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aeltlMr  ifBperiid  nm?  ftderal  MtiMMJty  te  ^veeei^w  att^lMMUHIl 
of  domeatio  peace,  or  may  seeurity  for  life  or  pp^rty,  it  i^neCt 
to  be  eoiiceived  ti&t  there  coold  be  externidty  nhj  bap^^lk^ 
mW^^^Mbna  ef  Mtfoiml  powar.  Matimiliaii  &tld  Ob^W  'W 
AViiiled:ttieiiyidTee'=€f  liieir  impK>ted  X) 
tfome  of^  tbeee  ocnelitlilioiad  imperfectsons.  I>ottietti^ 
was  checked  by  the  peremptory  proclamation  of  a  ^  publio  ^ 
tbe  £Qiperi)tt)'Obmm)^r  and  Atuic  CoinicSb  were  'InatiMte^'  as 
iiq)f(fifte  tiibmiflk  of  the  nation,  and  the  dmikm  of  'tibm  tibpkim 
teto  d^(^  biDth  veeognided  its  imityand  !fla<^ltal0i<'tbfe  lotM^ 
bbiation  dt  ils  reeonrcea.  But  eren  these  expedletttA^'tdgethf^ 
with  -the^  reforms  and  improvements  Mibfleqn^ndy  ^<6ugg^U£ 
-wmft  ^tog/a^^er  insufficient  to  develope  the  ftaH  ptytem^im 
empire:  Ita  constitution  still  suffered  tron^  the  cetHsiott'  be#«rebll 
tradition  and  reality.  Nominally  a  monaiH^hy,  and  'pttradttig  ^t 
Bynibolsof  monarohioal  po>¥er  with  unnsual  pomp>  it*wks  fletiiilllj^ 
a  eoiifederaey  of  independent  states.  There  was  thus  no  rbatA 
for  unity  or  force,  either  in  one  view  of  the  eonstittftloti  or  ikA 
o«h^.  There  was  not  the  absolutism  which  could '  support  iltt 
emperor,  nor  the  spirit  which  should  animate  a  leagoe,  and'ttNib 
«nsued  all  those  oompHcationa  and  perplexities  which  neutraliM 
the  strength  of  the  German  people  in  the  strug^  tfttM^tHA 
whi^  wbs  to  come.  -        -    I 

But  whale  the  domestic  revolutions  of  the  (Germanic  eiM^bt 
were  thus  destructive  of  national  unity^  they  operaited  motit 
remarkably  indeed  in  originating  and  aggrandisii^  certahr  pkr^ 
ticuhtr  states,  which  were  afterwards  to  etdet  ilndependeiltl;^ 
with  stich  conspicuous  inflnenoe  into  the  system  Of  Europe. 
It  did  not  happen  that  the  states  thus  accidentally  elevated  t^ 
such  extracudmary  grandeur  were  those  which  enjoyed  the 
greatest  power  in  the  early  dajrs  of  the  empire.  The  ancient 
nudiies  had  either  become  extinct,  as  in  the  case  of  Swabia  imd 
Franconia,  or  had  been  transferred  to  new  Honses  and  merged 
in  oth^  possessions,  like  Brandenburgh,  or  had  been  partitSonel 
into  insmnflcant  patrimonies  like  Saxony.  Even  the  ultimate 
tmion  ofBivatria  and  the  Palatinate  did  not  result  in  a  stktri  bf 
any  signal  magnitude,  but  the  Archduchy  of  Aue^ria  tod  the 
Electorate  of  Brandeninirgh  eventually  swelled  into  audi  gigantic 
proportions,  and  hy  incidents  so  strange,  that  we  should  be 
tempted  to  sketch  the  process,  even  if  the  episode  had  8(  lesi 
cKrect  or  important  besiring  than  it  will  be  found  to  possete 
upon  the  actual  subject  of  our  remarks.  Few  people,  perhapiE^ 
are  accustomed  to  consider  the  flu^ee  great  powers  of  the  N^jftth 
as  vafy  modem  fttmations,  and  yet  at  the  beginniiig  of*  the 
icrrrateenth  century^  tAen  Heory  IV.  and  BaSfy  were  ptojbe^ 
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la  tho«e  of  iUuitriiit  B,«m%.  or  Pru«ai9>9  9nterQ4  }nU^  tbmr  cal« 
t^ktiwn  Evea  »  whole  (^np^sy  later  im  EiigUah  fmbusiadof 
WMte  liome  &oi^  tW  H^gae,  mi  ^xcu^ed  }ume^lf  fipom^  #f^^ 
iipmk  ^bout  Petar  ibe  Gseat^  «f  the  mQvementf  <^.  4iwp«tiOtt 
^  81Mb  a  petnKoiiige  could  be  of  no  gire^t  ec^iieem  to  We«teni 

Auitai%  like  moat  border  proviai^  of  the  eiDi«re»  «ii^  eori* 
ftiDfUly  «  mBtegrtmaA^;  %Tid  when  flM  rising  into  notice,  ^mh^ 
i<^tbe|Wi8egBWioftbeHougeofBambefg*  7xedetrix)kJ^b«^0M^ 
b«d ooQfwioib  foy bi« own convenieace^  to ebatreet $> lUtleof  ti^ 
t^nitoiyof  ti»e  rulix^  majmuve ;  ai^d  bj  way  of  coippeo^atopf^ 
b#  cQH&^rred  i.ppD  the  fie^in  1156«  eome  titles  wd  priyil^[e9 
irhieb  wfre  oooaid^red  a  £iir  return  for  the  loea^  The  mai;p<^ 
vJAte  WBft  hemoeforth  to  be  an  archduchy^  indivi«ible  and  ittalien*- 
abkb  md  taking  rank  imwusKliately  after  the  electoratea.  With 
mch  diatinotiona  it  flooriflhed  till  124^  when  the  Bamberg  line 
having  heeome  e^itinfi^  it  waa  preeently  appropriated  by  Qttoear 
qf  Soben)ia^  On  the  aooeenpn  of  Bodolf  of  Hap^burg  to  llp^e 
J^ogq^eicif^  throne  a  few  years  afterwardsi  he  dennMiided  fropi 
OttQpar  the  reatitution  of  the  imperial  fie&  whiofa  he  had  tbw 
fffmmpi^^^Y  eeizedt  and  homage  for  the  remab^der  of  Up 
poaaeasions.  Aa  Ottocar  withheld  both  the  oomi^imcait/aoflil  tk^ 
aw^Qindeib  i^odolf  eztinguiahed  him  by  force  of  aarmai  md, 
ac<H)frdiag  to  eatabUahed  preQedent»  "^  a  {Hivile^  whiebnin  f^^ 
waa  one  oi  the  moat  valuable  branehea  of  the  miperial  yim^e^r 
tive*<^.beeftowed  the  recoTered  fieia  on  hia  own  fapiily;.:  jn.w# 
way  waa  the  family  removed  from  Hapaburg  t4^  Auatria^  the 
domaina  and  title  of  which  they  have  ever  aince  retaiBed.  The 
Imperial  crown»  aa  we  have  obaerv^d,  quitted  the  new  &mily  for 
a  century  and  a  half;  but,  though  not  emperora»  they  were  atiU 
arohdukea  of  the  empire^  with  a  territory,  it  ia  true»  not  very 
oonaidemble^  but  with  a  title  and  a  rank  whioh  they  took  every 
precaution  to  confirm*  Conaiderable  jealouay  waa  excited  in  the 
14th  oentury  by  a  conapicuoua  parade  of  theae  claims  which 
appear  to  have  been  for  a  while  fqrgotteuj  tmd  doubta  weire 
tnrown  upon  the  validity  of  the  original  g^cant, .  oi:  the  due 
directnepe  of  the  auoceaaion.  The  pertinaoity  of  the  familjr.  a|t 
length  prevailedi  and  they  were  allowed  their  exXf^^^diiiaxj 
4Mrecedenoe  m  a  country  where  auch  pretenaioaa  were  Mt  very 
readily  acceded  to ;  but  it  waa  atiU  thought  adviaable  to  aeiae 
the  earlieat  opportunity  of  phoning  the  matter  beyond  dispute  i 
ands  acoordinglyi  when  the  Xmpedal  offown  again  fell  to  the  lot 
of  die  Houae  under  Frederick  IV.»  that  i^ipovcffifihed  emper^ 

owSnoed  thn  digpitiM  of  the  Hgiiee»  though  be  crald  not  d^ 
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••, 


iiiiti^toiliw|iiAofcMiiirftem»m  d^^^ 

f^dkdiflidied  for  the«pm  of  ^ft^iMriTtt^  %«^ 
■ilK  wiiilwi0f  OwittAia?  bBl  about ite  ttiMwIt,  rf  AuH  iifii|l» 


fHmglm  ><iO«rbF  toiro  aeqvnikiom  of  eoiM  kbttyi  fthtwnii^iti|>i\p 
iit9(QAi%  mrfe.  <i:itt  ValtuAle  «KmtT]r  of  tWs>rfMok4pUril 
lito^inigniMg*  B^ieroftoB  jut  iio#  fle<t  w  the  tniai  l|lti  ll 
iUMU  «^^liiw  of  las  imperial  dkmnniitt^  «»«aM4b#«Mi»r 
V^Mtft  ii^  I«t3j  bf  firttie  of  ft  *ert  o^liw&ioa  ^itliiaitJMP 
tlV^*  Of  ikuirtii'  had  ocvvttivod  id*  n^goliaut  ^iHlk  '^inlHMi^  Wb 
4»r|bilMwH)f  Itls(3ie'temtoric0i  TWatit^  Tieifrs  4kel>4hot«llt4ir 
iVHM/«U(i)'dy&t]ifiod  with  ibo  govi^ntiiietlt^lf^^^teei^tekM 
•^ni^H^loMMi  iAcvii^ooto  ib^  DuM  of  AbAriii. "^fcJildMMI^ 
t4»tyhu t»BNi  V  ^e  foiigkiiiA  heiAdibtry  powttaeiort  dmke  HNfe^ 
»di|">twitty^*1ted-  been  gmdnatty'  lo^  ^^Thd-tei 

yKwi  t|kir«M  ^Jwiito  of  tbitfflotifl^pMMited  fti^C 

MM^'^KIfeVd^  <tty  tb«  ^^^  of  OEl^s^MP  fl»''ei^leki«i|ilil4ib 
'Will|rtit4'«(vtt^  l^MMttr  adoeiildMc^  «(M%p'tkoi^bllil|MFt«iMl 

tAo  |)ttkde  «^^Ustt4*  tiHig^'^^pjtetlii^gtb  SNi^ltordnmlbil^lfr 

^wmr^bimliibl^ AaA  ^tigi^lMidb^n frdtr^eiMk bj^«Kb1^^ 

^^{ilbM^i^  W«f  lirt^isd  4b#  «W  iMr^  lliait<U}tf44o'4lib4kni)k 

^>Mkt^!ro»  the!  iA4^i{«iid^^ 
■ft^ftwy^rftft'WOTi^^i^^Sk^t^  Id-}  am  vk^  biitflteB^09  ] 

^ijit{ft>i^,  ilihd -eftfi^ki^lfy  b^^t^  tmbU(MkM*a^ 

W  tbd  'bhtf  dr  (fa«  ^m^\r6f  t^  <S^i^  o6ti<^^bftilb0  iH«afMD9^ld9^ 

^kn^iriff  wbKt^liM'  lke<|i''ibi^  mot^l^lit^ttiife  pt^Vrtl4  drthilr 
former  lordsy  till^  towards  the  commenoement  oC'  f  W^  Jljnb 
ecbtory,  ibe  tMcl^iimte  IbiiiHy  of ^Ha^piAyOf^  MMMcK^'YiJdHr  of 
ttie e«(at)M  fipom'whidi Hiffg^lMt  migM^^^xe^  %Ke«riW*ial 


iAend.in*:Coiutkilttad'u 

tlu  1 
.ka -_ .^ 


<UlliHi»Mtl.<< 


tktimeihMmii  Adiigfafitrivas'^fii^tededib^'fllrpeiaod.'fliiidBi^^ 
ttdii  86  tdii/^ttlflr^  that'lt^rfiWBiTiigifc  JheiflmalfagtnriilM^ky  ifatpiriiw 
l^tdddven  lur0ipre«^|hate^  tinridiM 

ceiitiny  diAJi^mcikWiKtS  Aiistiift  widdite  iniperiaH*c«irilii^ 

tiut  ili^«%ht7lumi  h^^ofelimstdidd  byf^dwlsefjof/iliaianorfl' 

pcltty  petailate  «f  Ifiarojf^;  (Dfae  {wtriBtoBynMbiifMh  w^jiirfiiiti 
«fi  ttber  ^inifieiM'-crWiii wd 'been  railwredv  «stiweiai99bi4HifiB^ 
elMeb(rdd,4b':icp^pW'nmiK»9  Qodi'e^ea 
a^qredh JoiittibaiKM  of 'Aiwtova;  >  iThe  tnrownqio^  HiiugfcyiMeJ 

ewn 'firohi  the  tild' JMttvimo^^ 

p6fov'exp«ite(]tbjtiin  mvvsioik  of  hwHiiiigflrisb'sUnil^I  l^cMtab 
iditd7\ffir«dMkk iiMi -yet  one  reaewge^TwfaidhihaB^flddiritfciiBa 
liikifaadly  ifHH«palMirg*^ftinamag8kb)e«tiiLi  I'Oi^  (^pfioalv 
flnniicflp  ii^OtlM^'fiMfluiMV^  rained  a  prbice  rMto  htH  &ouestArttiMk 
ft«oore  of  Aodii^  ki  fib  mn^  tblx)net^  ondi^o^faMJlvMr&maUl 
ddldr'^'rByitteYiovAfaipiMeflses  of'iixfaeritasice^|aqNdite^;uHitoMi 
tkhly  fOr-^owdttdAt^'fiuvgiaidjry  Fkndei^Nanniv^IiQMtenbiid^k^ 

linxi^rOTit|dti4nid,  ^atut  Zatphen;^  fasdi  iD|8comei>Aeij^ofaiiaiM^-M 
OfaarlMM^iiiSoU,  d&dtiiedciwiyof  &£flC7  bf>Btai^^^  ,MnS« 
milian,  though  ndtii^hoiit>a«ti^d'tid'bokl(>ab'aiek(&^tiiHiqd^ 
xbaMeAjffiQMredrihiB'  prise;  tros  eieoto^  bj  mAiptpi^ukkyyoEiVbiB 

i>rik)ii'?tfcofag^'ihh'poyeyB.of 'Bi^^ 

tw>fccraiA:>fpiiaii^<them'firdpcatioiffid  IHO  (hintidte  imdfttetBroiREtii 
Wemeedkdo^Bto  mire  tfitmipard^ aUod^t Ir^ a  BHiftch-«iBaK imjm 

apntDofcv  cd^WealkplDQB  «»  pEqdigiDiiB^iai  to  «(i^extivife]|ik'^«en^dsa 
di^tti8#ri|fMchi  tii^'>lnd>  abreStIf  ianatnedk  tPXhB!v«H»lBiemo€ 
VUMp  bf'AnstUai  ioUhiJo&iUa'of^  Ctetile^dxflltM  tiieiffiM^o.-nf 
Ifi^lroig'te-ftipitchiogfBwAbtaii^  (Mii 

»'»«kompul8Mr  iBUth'>  /to- giotfeg  iofl)'jO<ii>tniitfgO'>tbASCMMter 
niAmiei  I  (dm')bi:i|inihnDf  ihe  Hcaueihadxpoiriteted  JheMA  Qow 
Bmi(^<eiMiveIinto  >«><fnD%iipc9M{ciisfl6;  alidsiocniiaUledrbfasf^pri 
i^fc^Wtriaiinrf  almtobiiAliial.  to^Tt^  Vkb  plhof 

KpOBa^  on  vrm)  giiitndeiibmpO|i>Etbrh€ln)lB§q  bf  riSafaHifianl  4ha 
laiiliflfB^f  and"  lioMI&iltalf  'aaail  i  itfacf  jiefberiaiidffj  ii.  pranRoaool 
itvorpwili't  foiif^nbt  wvthki'i  oitr  fpuff|jUi6r>td(it8ad0iD4qatcl^6llris 
inlnicbBii^esiandijMlrthi^  ofTtMs^gigMirictinheriftmQtdDbtwio^ 
1^  tWrAiktrmiid^astiesiof Kshivida^tb^  The  I|ttnil 

t^#tq«ntiefl^^ii3nBk4iM  sdwi^tlibi^dtiiejof  >»  dotuflbtfiafciMae)  kb^^M^ 


'Miw6i«Iism»faffQt«'imettl»ned^&iiyipori^^  of  ihfiri<dd')iflafMnEM 
iBlnfilaDi«.i  'At.tlie'ClaBe.of  those  pn>tl:MteA  dMttttelwUclii 
ihiqifedAheijnirtMba  of 'IkePeiiiiifloktbTvQhaidesyUI^i,  ib*; 
lifibfaM^  mnahiid  in  ifae  po^aiMaioniof  %(mi^ ndifaor  b«ptftgk  of 
'EiBadSmutidlk'  &nHfae9lm^ibmk^  hj  Biaj  titl)e^4eiMed<imn^iA4iilri*i^ 

towktfdi^ABymeate  «f ^bo  Trest)^  «(  Ufere(dtti^t];MBfim«d  i^ 
lheiiBuoiiviiig^)'brttiob  ■»£  the  Hapsbrngf  fiumlyf't^ciieAfiimDf^ 
ibiMiliMyibBg^Amr  miihumsh  va^fct  adri^itMiiil  |)oaH»nM»< ^iv dM[ 
9itfribid%:4haVitMfrab  ^prteently  thougM^  «dwaUe  >4|0iitoriirthtf ' 
SHikci&^iAAV07>iata'kfag8^  aadito.creiite  ni^jtlif3iidaiii8,b£'fiiied^ 
iMBt^iiqrirftUef  {lurpose  of  oonnterbakoUdng-  llieiKim^c»ato*qpi»t; 
fiiartjiiMiu  n  jrf\Aaiitmv  tiutt  veiy  Power  wfaiAiita|;  imli  jriuMMfaH 
MMpUd  a»vtket  lodtieaiible  diedMigia.  of  6oeh>4iili«ar' '  r  Thft  kk^* 
doiS4j6f  Ldmibmrdy  wi  Btdbaequentlj'  oonpleted^  <bt.4h«iftiiii0Bia«i 
fialuii^£ih6(¥eM£at»  tevritones,  mn  arruigenieaxt  mMirt^is/Mid|( 
MBoipit  vcto7>e6rdisH;f  welcomed  by  4ht*  EttapetdrtPnbMuitHciit 
Mkkijporanne  tiMi  eriibavfftsstpente'OwmitiB^iUfr  oilceiflMre.lratt: 
tBmfHin^iirift.deimmoiis.  Of  the  epeikof  BcleoA  te  ia  wh: 
Bao^MKptdipe^  a».the  orowiubg  eet  of  tbeorptioik'ttiiiailbft) 
^ilp^iihKT'tlks.bq/QBMi^  Sofih  weft' the; dBftiaiee  <if,iAi^ 

BocMl  of  jAMsthnidt*^\in!l260  tke  pfittyloHlB  offUlUUlcQMAg^^iM 
145Chttfiidc^edid  ooo^Auttiiof  A'preeerfoue.luidlJii^tftftHAod^ 
lliwAA,  inOkfififtttie:  heneditairy  roocaooto d  of  tiho^lCMnB^Teiia^ 
tb^pilrtHbilei»(^oMlial£.of;tliekaoniriifiwor^^  (h^no  ft  ^rTi-'l'in 
«fiPiliB8^rta^{4^i»7ctiMtte»aiigi^  fiirotaoiieeiniflitfiitsdi 

atwtjatMfc  ttfithttlpiiMMB^'lDijr  ^Ubh  8t«itee'4tf0'AmiftU'Ti  ^ha^ 
4Aiiri«nndoninioiwic|^  Ipecntabeadif'oeqdQlidate^rbeli^rthid^ 
atyfoier  >tiil4»flf  4Ub  trefd  fowor*  'Mtbb  'kn^vn^to  ^BMrQpe>^i«n4rM 
flipid^  indeedylau  bee»tto..ad?iUififliieiitt^MilM  elet4» tern  prW 
lfrtiii|ji  MnAaofeiiAhitot  planiibilitjrvitO' tkfe  ii<itfaw«WBy)»frlJiei 
Bchr rempbe^ Ifait  'thece  ■laiit  beiperpoae  yei'ilraiigpirikcrritegfh 
iemendwt</whrtii  its  tbvwe^  bidndft  dM^eedtd  iii  dMAimkgttM* 
iecopMiibib^biatfebfe  bjr4ih*  itepiibli0>bfi(BidaBdi  iiln^e^l^eM 

iriKdii^edtbeeBf€0Dali*nt^tO]ie  <i£  Ihe  ettireiltefectiwiim^^fte  be-r 
emd  MAMky  iMd  th»^pdt»iniige.tf  the  irhcfleT|riricefitild  d^^qily. 

k^Bed^iferddeiOMxeeytito  ^  .xeipqii^fenpefoiyrfrliiiHer^ftBftTi 

wfaM  tUtt  oaitlttrlotpfnal  tfairoiie,!eaffen)8df(&^ 

•ob)  CmonidMDiit  piii08d>'Aubieqii^iitI]rr46(itlifi  iMO^vATlgfi^iiski 

MBB  witsfpciMMaiiH^oouHfiMp  itU'TBiOBBt  nnaooiK  un^fjltan: 
hiowy-ibtai^"Bftapiliiitiii>iagi-it-[ftr  )A  •ahntU'itMPbrim-  th«iy<  >«wni 
fiMJIji  ati]6agtfB.iMudi7ritfl|KMaiof»ditai(biii^«riii^^ 


The  Germanic  Empire.  July^ 


f orU<»[  Qf  the  eufiiH, vi'lierek«'ihe-d«ttAlin  *>(  tbtilAter  Tt^re 


1648.  The  Gtrmaiae  Empite, 


ptovificfV  ^(lujh  bHVtt.lw¥A,-BO  V*ui(l««in^  ^V^nentod  witbta  t^ 


'WBnBJl3fi'W>itHiog-d»"iroiM.  ■-  ■'  i;  '  <.ii  ji!ini<liut>'>  bna 
>0tari)'1dilfitfDtt«^'lidlti«l)Kii8  gSod'BpBoimfaU'fiKHiii^iBilterntslig 

viUutoii^tbe<0«iiiuuiW'iEii>^iw'O(HMfhA%<idt^^  bntotfe 
'iwMs^-tffHIeMiiDf'iBwopel  wai- iatitaatelf  i«&atl9d.i<>  ^ipifr- 
-«t(|ut|lr^«be>soimfMiMavely  TeteDt  fonoatuqi x>f:'aa<^  WfKOmilaa 

'{Piiai^'wilMkd'tte  iMrt  momedtoiu  raplla^^  -lit  kiftrbsitfast 
itbeiiwyklii-IJdeiiM'VQ.BhftU 'pMsentl^sMjiWafi'iiBttijpiaidiatlJto 
l'Pi1liii>  akiriiel  the>  otatM  of  -Uib  empifei  ibut<  ibeBOfjrm  dUs 

rili|-jftllilfj  'illiniit  lliii  film.  Iliiil  die  («gTRn£ata»Bil)oftKlAe 
-^tail  t3»m  atddutaged-MDasiDwi  (mdcn%  to  be-«>qafaiiwitUn 
-l.^:'4Mttat^''o^the'e^lIlU«  itwlf;  >  In  ceBBWitiig  Iteiithe 
-MttlUtnpltwiQtMa  «#''Pniaa*,  AiutnawtS'niniig'anuiifiialto 
''iNlridf'ib><llM<l«flrf<  beart'C^  tin  empivej' Bqdl«Di>isbj%riM 

■'ttUiUMftdiia^*ilii(|iiflll<ith*  impetild  kbA  ■ntt^iammi 'temiriM 
■J  *t  tittniaaPtiaocibab  Htnise^  aad  to  ranrc  the  KDrdaiolH|cUifl^ 

-■Vtiaemh^Almtftlaiameei  ■  :.'■>,  -..luiur.^lai.o 
I'-' <I«'«iib>^iMjihlwBMrv  Ull  after  the  PMde  of 'W48^)nlnii*liit 
•'4M'<tt[tabtn(lBil''of'  iPhinio,  ■tteogtbtuwil  b^  tke:  limoBj^imfiMl 
'i«ebidi(t^  i»iin^MAill«8,  and  eaauined 'k^lbe  sn^bf^MstidUi- 
'•sloBs^  tbfl'eoi^me,  aMalned  the  inflneiiee  tO"*iiaU  vaiAmfe 
"nAmwl<"lail>l}iei<Hy»of  Gfaarlies'V.,  «bara  watUo-ctateimtUn 
>ittlfiGa4itai!li»^bod^  ttipMe  of  dunntiii^'tdu  Kapieamii^-loiif&a 
"^MtiMi^HaUteJ'  ^oi>iaUp«uiti<ial'pinpoMS^iDdMil(-tba ei^in 
'^'ibe^'CliiiM'iilay 'fee  «oi»det^iB8'Tq)rescUted<  by  'Jka^i^ 
^ld«^"  1  tSat  dMMi  iU  raMurcee  orit*  ooBtiAgMtBiwen  ad^anefce 
I'M'  lh6W)ttiintiiul-^'tb]B  >HouM,'BO«aggr«tMUedby'itaaiii4uiiie 
''^ubiatotiibd  ^^BSMaibQ^  aad'^pantitlyicotafinnediiaaiintnaptly 
-X;-iJ-l-'!iiri-ii'i   I-  .  It  .n ^ J _^ ,^j ■    .  ;■■  '•■i..    '  iii,..i>il  - 

we  neeil  riot  saV'ttnT- 

inii  the-rfrtUmMrtfe 
apeCiHlly  SittH  a« -this, 
e«ting'  ^  'the  ifHWf  lutes 
iiid< iWtweeui  tteitAn- 
uiJPina«a-Md  Bnw- 


,lhiUiiijibiu|»frcnabe4JVMUnnk[W'0hitt)f^.  ^iHMmdWiMir. 

iMUIMiaadftftaiilbeCoTflC^AiidJjldbe  i«9nMtiflabilit>)><i£Tdsnli^M([ 
and  oombinlng  the  Ml  foroes  of.ibaitmpiradigMai)  M^tflj— an 

:llitK>miAai9itatiac(adiiwNa'Ofah$  auUMsbbiDMbt^^in  J^aMjIK 
Itbsiii^pkibisiwd  ifayncgiroi.MMiwaiatt  itt<d^ite<ii>gitiw>i<hB^a 
.UUhiHco^nto,  DOT  tbeafitiMi<pi«^n<nlof'tWoSiteBwi)L-thaA»> 
IfKiM^^WUtanH^  'dor  dIm  aigtit'..()f  ifafl'ibnoWtitefcigwtgiifln 
jtiiomd  .AmtfilBoMi-^iem^-  tbei.|&ittnHiaiaufas%:>l)o  'Kuqafflrufthy 
-'ia^im^  oUj^^atioial  Mteagtb>->  fiiToiptlf<:k>tW>9W0eiMb»n 
'«^Bri«9ul  ^aMejiH  ipurpiWB  ivJiHih.w8*o4Mnnpiki'2efli^ual^t|M»- 

i>91iBfluEni^tiKDfe«tetfl»'Wdn'>adirwtciiig>;)t'U'itnHii«ildvawiHii»t 
'.JliiB  iwprwBf(iofu<>therB,iin.palitiwl  -gi»wth.l>  b»t<^itiip  Jltipfll^l 
■>io(I}ridtiEnd-iteipiQporti«lwte  MCMUoa  «fiatrfiDgtfi  W-irtiiMKo 
iifidttwtli^paaBptdtxdEritBrdfi^urttMBatfti  '%itbisilNntatiw<>te- 
iteioal  >il8iilMBM->of .  JGennaap  iiK|n'>pflrtt7t.clefatl>)iiM)BeMtil. 
•  >H»ipK)nM^iircr»*»  fwminlightjF.  -psttellik.  Btti^.ftoifi^DtlitMto. 
'■tti)#^land>asiU9sadeat^*  eooiB  of  tbdiwortinpoitautfa  riiaijili 

':JD<fl'Hiipibiii^'.T^i<ui  :«»tete<i  u..  a-.-poMabloflMancioM]  the 
eombinations  of  European  politics.  U-mtHhimiAkiMkiiGtlir- 
latbsgn/jni^iek'letit  i>er iwMight :  toi.theT«4Jwt4imli q£: poUtieal 
t«qnlib(iiiin^  ud  lidiinedl  the.faBiaiuM,'bdti«owJivi^nnv^Blt)l«, 
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AwBtriun  Hmm  in  iU  German  and  -S|>a»teb  bt^A^Ai^^^U^A 
theM*  AMikffim,  dailmg^Mi  die^  thive^  atid^devdoped  fef  ite^fly 

•ftjg^dto^^ttbd'd^riffiii!^  "mmM^'  i>&  tt^^  dtfcm^^df  Afia$Ott( 

diMDf«»iitP^£^»ekn^  atul  the  tnarcih 'of  ^4AWi»  bi^g^  tti^ 
wimif^  ^^Q(lM||e  into  tred^roool  -(MndeildiatliHfc^iioflluikttd^ 
Slwtet^totll6f  Itfidy  by  the  FreAeb dbd<^ed'  th^  iboiKt^  4Ml 
^Hifdi(l&0^fa6^8tlf  My-^ttbitkmB  «ta<)^  tiiigbl>to^4bitfflM4]^tf 
league  of  other  states  individtmlfy  iilfkri<]lrt;''a6)i  dA»trglp4h« 
tmd^^^oii'hML  &i«h^  which  chai^ctaA^ed  tfaA/ (^^iiaf^i^ii- 
tcbbiidofiftl^krtiiHSOttrde  wa»  signal  etiovgh  to  cHsiki^dit^q  pMOf 
tite^^bt  ttoAdtatitages-derivable  from  aJeOBhmoi(t«iiifldi«tiiiR)&]^ 
fm«^«D^^ijl0i  thltt*h«iMft«r  Ae  p<Wre(«  of >£iMM«  tof^iii^'^^ 
ilMf^iiU^^ti^  &dftily,  rogubted  by  a  >sjr8t«nl<{dr^iUc^^tpAi 
jii^A^wUbt^vks  nj^faeld  by  c<Mtim<m:txmMifi>lSi^Ui^'«WiiM 
gob^i't  OMel^siidh^eoliditions  as  «heto  a  pow^Mi^liMtbiii^uMcod 
dtbof  tnetthi«ttectiv«  6on&dem(^  or  bp^  '>t^bi^«»<bl|$Gf;»<ii^it 
r<»B(tokb^'i^i^Mt'Aii  ififluefitial  vol<^  <|«'<^^uooiitf^oQf  Um 
eoAmdciWo^R  *Bdt  titfck  a  i^}^  0^mMB]^>^lidi^<p6AM9id| 
foMj  fromitbA%^^tdkffictouK)3i(  olh^k;odstild€hto«lKy 
ilidmd^ '  Witlf  tbe(S«i|8e  her  • 'MMifidiNiD^  $iNi4lMe^'J4l>eMcMnt 
iipofi^^piurtU^i^'tt^  the^sd^ei)'  iiidMd«mtiy;^  A^iUflWMb 
«hi«h  iuijj^t'ihave  4b«M  i^MUf'6id«#ted  ki  ^belMlft^iUM 
wbot0) mttd^^ltttty  b^cMs^'  at  t)ii0^tM»4<ldt«iti^  gikMbti^ifi'diwiv 
MoaiiN)a^iuttH)daced}«ito^tbe^  tnuiMctftMl  oJthlB  Giff^ianic'l^F 
lirlMiAi  ^i()b]d|sti»d']lhe  inroHg-  iil»f»*y  t<[^ifitei>c»^untfd'jftoaMjtf li^ 
ttie^iaqnAiftiiiiDit  of  the  empire' %ith  6«ai«ifty'iA  ttibel<ef<^im^ 

-/i99bi^i«otftb(iof  >4hU  dU^dt<Ai\^  hi  4h^:}if(mcbillgiaf^Jtf£tb^ 
ItofrooM^of  doiifsb  be  s^^etefltt^y^  fi)V  tis  tfir  d^i«il>i^e;  {Mj^reappf 

ihMh^itmed^ki  H^  thdiFn}te8fon«l^attyi>Jt)tti^  t^I^fibot^of  tbtda 
itoli^KhD|'^dMlbiiebo«s  «t<M''i*i^'Hhigbe^j^|]eg«M  ii^pivt^ 
j^hbvti^*  nArha^e^W  hi&d  beM' th^  i  hniftiosiiy > by^  M^^  ithp'iift^ 
t»»tMit  '^*^^""*^*  C< '<*i«  «iipi»  i»ida*^ii>ehttttort«ii6<b>ii«^ 
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^  eoiQpeUfti  to  look  bc^iOAd  Uld  ip;){)^ri9Li&qiHifc^>£^(.l^ 
Are  acqum^  with' tiie  geofiEai.oolifa^tiQfitfMAeif^n^tefN^^ 
^RM^So  A  «K«fttjnwxi^ua:i¥ftr^;:tbici;y  ;($fr4^clint9tji9]iitiiinl 
^nm  ^tlMfi  ^nt^fupam  4hettetiit4Mfblp|Mld/4H^tiqiiybAQift^^ 

ft^im.|ii»tb4ioit)(iti£  atlwtum  to  one  Qr.twiaj|^«Qtiai^r4)QiiUjfc 
4l(i^  i)ea<idrdfeg^Jth^  gtiii«>^  linhioh  'tv»tet^Ke|Mro<iiM» 

Bp^liiMi(AL^r<iQi^;Qt*  tbe  empjore  itt^thmd  Ita ^pejihdlmdirldtt^ 
9iU(^^WAtiM3^ 4lilfim|rti^'t(i> Q3tAmliie«  -  •  v\^  rH\u^'\o  ^^u^r^A 
-nSaf^fr^R^PtoMirtiKin  ^b€f  e^Dl»Mal«M4  Mfil^itfifxtbiioimt 
i^l  pib6fttt<»(l-A>  aipgukr  •  feaure  in  ibe  ;i90MtHlttlpik)i^(^ 
$Ao}iiiiia>[bQd|r4  .M^ike  tbeeeoular  9tatefly.lbfiyf)W«ife  ^i^ioii^ 
tor^dOT'i^  mda^cfry  ^ymelraotfid  upon  the:iat^^i^/die<^iiPipm 
^^odiir  (f qiipioi)3  aervin^  iA  the  proviMifd  i«N(9t»Uy,%vlhlf 
fliffi«^i>rtw^<^  the  8pkiti4Al  prinee  w«a  <deet4dL  ''ii^)ftI4il^ 
fiMdimriu>teap4atial  ppint  fvovi  jtbe  olhor  atiib^ol^^ttejemfMxqi 
iiMinb^liigl -bended  by  .the.  three  eleotoro^^f  Meoto^nXtoiM^ 
iW 'Gol[0^M^<wd(^o0^miQ9  no  iftgignifiamt  ,d»iABipn^tOfr<lea»t 
tbqr^ind<popi^teliQ»i'4bey-eonlribiite<il'eA  ek>tieni-ft|ii«U|r}jtiifiii<!r 
etu^j^)r44(A]rfipniiMv)r  to  tbet*  Imperial  jMi^tittittomi  ^3^3! 
3nvr^  iQF)fttcV>n^fcbi9f  mm  tba«  so  many  |y»weHiilpi»ic|t;)elii)i^ 
dMe«rfdibghfb[y:7tik«^tAQe^  i^fl  ^notby  inj^tllne^^lam}«iafe^  in 
eirtitlar^lMte^,  i«i  luwlMi^^w^ii  already  advumoed  lintiy^ffm^  lUibW 
i^xjMkeniUir.tbe  tb9roi^:>lihe^.fiiCte89ipa  ia  tbe^et^tteinr^dtfaFr 
efcai^lyfraepid^  >  iA)  b>  tm^  indeed>4liat.o^itiejo£<>lMieii|)rinci«! 

t<efotke  emffir^iiM  iiiitbi^jea«i^  of '  it|l^  AimUUbopiaQdctf 

^loene,  which  was  preserved  in  the  family  of  BaftrliriavfHiifc 
tb»f(Soielof  ,lb^  .«imfontb  M  the/i*iddl0:>o£rlbei.eighteeptki(£n- 
loif  I'^Mif  gcn€tfaUjr>apeakieg^  itr^idghtjhe  e^4ibal  lr>vMg!r»«oo^ 
aUmbld  prirl  of  tUie  ^cCv^ytmnttAPireQetgqtiMof  >tAieifmpto)we^ 
tlHi*)^«riMii»liyfiofeil^/to:<jtb^^  o(  tilhoaiMlidiioi 

-MiUftc^ti^rti^  pab^tiluDiiiineiAenAiwbft^  oonldt  kaidljrtjiaUiiof 
b«bgiibi^Ui(f/ag^eabla>ilO[jihe.!parti9#  <lont)enie^.  >{  Jk^toed^itU^ 
epiieol>aliiwottoAe  6£  #iith(x^cMti|ri«fre  iMially  meigod^togathor 


W9v  vra|nCpC^M0MP^flnil|P^K»  •9«Vp9 


^i^^iiil  iiii^ttp^ttiiim 

%Mkf  f  HmJ  wp^rlj^f  liieolid  -wreM^a  ^^^dou^Mii  fainielfe^rHtirbltie 

operated  inth  ingtantiiiiiiWit  >eftrtt,  /  'flte<i(iwcWBtri#ito  toatheqif^ 
46flllteig>irtr#fti*bchlifaicd  «9lbMMdM^  mide60^fawim0a4||iee- 

#b6r^bilNl)iribdpididMwbiti  tbey^aitatohihflphthgBii  rt  h 

%fl^«lifei|i^«tooirf(  biiinigfa%t  ti>  the  rPrnkMiil  OiMkiriii  |tt^iDt)iHB 
^4q^  4«ii^  8ebt«*%tid'iib8orb«d  by^^^^tn^ipotmkiA keigMhwl, 
^  iJWQiiyrt  ^  ae?  jfldwftttitiwi  'Bgakist  idittiii«^wlwBiUiaM<b  w^^ 

tdi«fi^j'tll4uM'itt' iehAlG^  /atoojgdM'^iiijMnlQS- 

i^hO^fid  4y(dkQr(ttgto*«Adidemeikt>  €f  <^^  i£ilMlierf>rfiKHS<itieie 
'^6iell^9(Mif^iipl)9ft ' '  It^^ifvw,  indi^;  ao6«ipleU«fbMlMi»iqS<»i£s 

^ii^m  nktatiein  ^^ikebodyy  %K^n«'^^bdd6iil^  >co*dnibadjitai^ 
!)mb«rtolll  ^^u8tM^  €(r '  fiumtHftr^  digBOlirtioik<)  'Mt^diUlmiifmuk'' 

ftfiM'  dM^  ^licMhtfteMim!'  o^  thcmipinoipidkiMr/^aqtiii^^ 
-mm  d&¥kkd  fortfa^  ^t  thneon  tltifi  ao0MBti1«ii|ipHednqiaten^ 
^fttt'^cM^kfl  Uugioaimtelh^     eeil)iuB'l»taNbtMyidufaii^^ 
^tomHjKttt'  miM^  1k<i  TidiMve  pOBtt&Mi  «f  etetMi«nidi^MQ)rMbfia» 
'o  «Mbf'  Wft^^«lii^  4^6  bnl^r  moiifitetioii'^ft'  llwi  im^mab  mrilikfr- 
ittilldo!fe''>^^toriii*h  rin^  itv^tpartitflibilbMfefti 

ChMbolId  tfiM^J^MBtittlt,  06  eotnplelMf  80  OhadenkgB^et^iiplie 

1a^t»of<lth^I<tfip6rbl(tor0i«qiiiip6ti  *thd  JlUdMUK>Qrttolili)  Home 
t^!Mi8tti4>id^tifl#A<ibd^«m]9«ror«^riAw  bjrhiii^»(l|rii9foii«tfni^ 

^tidtdbd  tii^fiiKAtiag^ttftMve  tind'^^nnidBble  irf^^lte  tifafio^l  ^isitiis 
^4ibi!i)^oerttMtfl«        H'lniiitbodi  and'  mogt^-iJaincm'^^is^^^ 
-CWe^tttUe^^B&^tidr'ikad  the  ^ £ixipM^;^^«Qd»tnii»  difflcobjrions 
-Ibtitt(l4^  i«pitiiea<)bie4urp6i(pM^^      ^^wwMte(ttbe'iikl;^^8l|pc)f 

dIeiijNStlJd  iofi'lkhti^pe  >««'<&  ikrtd  1  <tft  vS<ittdttfbyiid/i  m  i  teqpwtwte 


J^jMB*  «wM(tvfilfi4MiiiflhOf^piw«  ^&9 


iBkirifrclHi  iwJiiiniK  Ml»rt<ieM^[n«Mwlfl7k»otiy)«lritime^ 

by  wUoh  Fnmoe  in  particukr  enlifltodtrt^ailfVtnbit/AiiM^W 

jJm^dn^H^dnifq^isMtriMu^^}  iftiaonto(tofft^r«9<^9^'igMii]|?4^ 

d#cM#  dirjinlslUkNaAiiitOfiiiatee- wbtcdi  weM  wttilJljr:  iid^p^i^^ 

-fl^prtawrJiMib  hut  >h«re.  oot  reMyie$fM»^  iMfMm^iimnf^ 
^4m&l^a^QtaiiMi^it t  and  tkaJ^  nt  ]mg^  yrhm^fx^timMjiilmif^ 

4[itaMit9ftiM^iibiira*i:ykiw^  fwiitetii^  tib«  .^imiUipm^ 

'A'«liK>M<«tidi  ftolkl  iCOoMeimtim^.   lWii|^baat»Ait<8^MM^<ff 
-%MtphalMirif  (ii'eiTkielfetjihat  tbe.piiedoBMiwwt.  oly^MyiB^fiM^^Fj^ 

>FiwfiBijttfteri&  oecmrfiiifieft  of  tkeTbiiity  XmgslyWmif^M^^ 
ilMokimkfipKQr^^  kingdoHi^f  under  ^i^  ^oyne 

^bavet»igiiir>r^t«Hii9alber  out  cf  the  qiieatim^t  r>XJ^>iMpe 
-Ar9Btadiofi4bunetfifti«talw.wh»  iiot^d^iweM  bc^jbi^ihi^ 
enetiieiifr'avdtiiheiaisiitf  tW  Asmn  oonvettticm  iKlti'tOflQhHa^ff^ 
diffweiioech^ltb^fuiani**  '^imgiufdatthet internal Wa^kVlB 
(itlMfbM]P'«at)opeDitete^iit  b  BlmD0tiiapoflMbl«rteT9etf)giiifl«iie9^ 
M^iptikfitoH^iboia' 1^  »•  otbfedanM^  in  Ibet^iiggiiegMQt  ei(l,-^Ml^» 
•Jbdoedl^iJwiiprodbitastQf  ith6  tnealy'  ^fentr . diteotly;  itohd/wtH^tirfi 
•>titdkl  ofiitbM6>QOBdititae  of  («&etif«e.w 
-fifiiiMial}ijipvq0Wiedit  ^/Wbilo  tbeiattribtle^  i^i.fthet  q^tDgl 

^iinaried^fibe  'litete  lirMS' t UfMr^wly  iConfiraiodiisiiTtU.  tlgbt^^f 
•fl^nlnMidgifiNrMgnidliaMoii  dfioiakiogfNiBQe  4wwAK;ef4«cwtiog 
-  aatthpdiadteb  t>  ifcirmgii  ;p»wrflr»t  or^o  teob  otbaiti  aW  <tf fp^o^Pl-* 
t.jQgvdLlJbeifitiiolMDiBraf  tiadtlMB^  .Th^'mpT- 

^MMdkytidraalod'i^ilhi  tbe  £riteataiit -paptifr  ati;tb«r>t}fAfii0fM4ie 
GoBj^-te^^  «nd^  tliei.d^roeri#f.  thtapaiMgr  ».w€ffa .  jtirofoUtr  iXbe 
•£Mr«^^  powaiaA»hidi'faid^tAk«&4)«^      [thefiwi^..wi«beA  t0tpr)^ 
>acg¥f^4ltt^afataghafam>iyhichi^hid  been  ^ftobti^bod  betfv^n^4Jldi|e 
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9  PMcbineKy  for  ourbing  tind  Iramilifttiiig!  Ifte'coui^  df  V^eiMhu' 
Tl^pneitec^  aad.aioir-teaetied.8^iU)e8,'W«ve  «q«f^^ 
confirm  themselves  in  such  a  preciMw  right  <^^iii^p<^'kliki>tJRil^ 
thi^liapili^  off  A^  trotlytlwhiph  wfl0  t6  f^tdalettotttitl6kiAor^l(Un- 
fed^;^,  bimlbed  Qqthing  but/ mistruM;  «na  si»^4<5k]»i;klvft>^ 
Tv^Uidly  eonfiitfd.  to  filrovittOiiB  fbf  ptot«ctti^  Me^M^iM^f  ^^ 
th^U9iQntiigAWi2ltAii0tliaiv  instead  et' btip«Mtin|^itfa^^«diAftiii^^ 
(^^.&rt£^bmiefit<ffiadvftDOBncM<rfthi»wh^  "^'   ["^^ 

.  IJp  tQ:^h0,  \^%  bbtorof  its  nkuoee^  tb«r  GWiiianic^SMfH¥^ 
i^i^^<  Jest  ilhci  M^baiiMter  nikioh  was  thte  itMttttttd' ui  ft>  bV^  #M^ 
n^  ib(9  /(k^^ijt^ed.  M  the  first  defi^te  ^posUlon  Ofi  ii^  bbuMC^* 
twi*   li^fbft^ePeace of  Westphalia  tbev^bad  be^«teli^(ky(Mi(a^ 
ti^tiQQ(^rtc«Mflott))to  tofegiilatethe  intereoiim^  c^  fbc^^dtHJ^d'd^ 
tl^  Q^listituent^tatef.     There  was  mm  ^  ^^mk^\i^)/l  d^^ 
js^efif^  tq  wilicfe  appeal  might  be  madey  bbt  tfa&contlttg^ik  \SS^ 
tcpplail^bjr^ifi  <MMk  were  ptactkaHy  confined,  us  We^kktblfiiia^ 
t9j4ffif<t^9^tti«iQg  within  the  empl]^  itself.    iAH  k^ Ibi4eb  a«^? 
tOiM^i#ff]i^ic0p0i«wd.     The  pact  Was  ratfalei^  fbf'therpM^eiitSdtf  ^^ 
miM4l4^pteftt4ktioii^ than  tlie<M»tnbiBadoti, fbr ^tei^alfttitiic^li^ 
tVf,.wti<mi)aSlcc^gth.    By  this  thne,  in  Ikct^  Gtisim^'*^'- 
b^p<Hi^e.^  jiHOM^une  jnepresenteiion  of  the  £lii*op^W  ddhtin^f^'* 
npfftCft^i^tiMtcfnidea  be  conveyed  of  its  oofifetKmUoif^^liili  ^bjp 
d(^fi^i&i»g4h«^M<piteas'a  fitdeOiristenddi^in-lt^^      lii^u\ 
09ijTta.«ji9^e.^Qpmi  as  Ehvope  might  b6i(^€ld^a^l^in^'b6i^' 
nnm^^^tb^-  ThoTtioa  <}r  traditions  wfaioh  ^iitt^<j«6d^  itfandiittf^^ 
p^ff^^i^tfl(t^.w^.Uttle  more  definite  or  bmdittg'tliiur  ^W<mit^ 
CQip^p«i^, ivrtdijb.  Imlurei ''  getieral  tranquillityi  ^  ^ 'If ilUitf  '^M^^H^I 
th^^ecAicif..tJie£utopeaii  syitcni^  mid  itw«0>th%  bl]9<^tbf  thb'^ 
Qfi^i^mi^  imioil4    /Xheieode  wlmh  was  d^vlsed^l^  tt^  ik^m^ 
ticA|ofH^€(,f)m^eff  bbdy  was  tnutsferi^  fdr*Mi»ihl»i^yi^^ 
aJ94gup4^,^i}av!Ote£tiond,  to  the  lai^rj  knd  %e^pub^laW'df  1 
tl^ie^r0tbe«^meithe  fomidatite  of  the  public  (aw  (^Pfiuttib^;;'' 
b^^§e(Mi'had.beeik  devised  for  n^8Siites>pt<sH^^tthaU>^6- 
to  .ti^OWt  for  whifik  it  was  borrowed'  '  In>  thi«  >setlM^  it'^^c^V^'^ 
pl|4i€4^,|enAii.  U^  to ta  late  petted  orf"  theettVptre^tts  W^»d^\^ 
st§ii(^;w0iP^  tilTectteUy  pn>t!eoted  m  the  enjoytodnt  lyT ^tti^r  ttid<e^^> 
p^d?iKi)$raQ4  tb^(ngfats  agidnsi  the 'eufriditi^B  i^  AMiibkilW^ 
of ,(tb?  v^hg* .  tl^mmod  intenests  sugfrest^ecw^rndti  i^dS^^^iif'^ 
an^  ppfi^iQa  w^enjustifie  wi»  outrdged^il' tfae^ 
vi£|a4Ut|ite,^uat!«A  a  aiihilaif  violatibnr<>f  via(|etMtidj(Mla#4llI'^ 
ccp^bi^ea^a^ the  aggafessor th^ forcevttfli^tlfbd^t^  E^it))^"' 
Bptther^^nded  tho  oommon  bbjbota  «f '4i^'<dd*(^i^^ 
pir».;  <,A».t<>'M3^iFlvoin^^  orefibott^io  dev«  whblr 

natiuvmli^tcevigtb'IcrieaDtaAad  actl^it'Wsis^         le^'$th^du> 
ticable  ihm  ftU  ^ffisctiwcombniationiDf  the  4»ttt«efif  bP<]^k^t<ih^' 
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A<^.fjia  tt  new^  omendfii  Mid  the^i^idrcfid^aaminit  of  lA^rtid 
'  ,|»Q.>^er  'I'Wu*  dMfiovQnible  -odly  id  tiifr  profeui^ii»  ctf  ftie  'MUrtl^ 

OEi^ajfnn^aA^Q'Of.tVl  poet:'  ''11    i^.i'H-    :ii    ^'j  'i-K,:!'!!  !   ii' r.  -■ 

,Pt^,ciiKMiwt0q<»s>:bi4ed  botk-'in'  piMuqtaigiaac}  eMWdi^ 
tJ)<^.r^HU,  Wie,l)^Ye  deicinlMtd.   tJW:<the.«iitpir(lj'«i#tMgh'Vtiri'M» 

PP^imvfnttiwfniKmiw-hoae  bonMocion'd'fithiittfiwnKdibue'on^' 
and  that  perbtQW  «otlaa>  vpiMrtKnt^iftatoiifel  in>'iki^~ipbllti{i(d 
(4WiW!¥<%i[iiX^PKll  TWifBH-of  ^rofmed'htaBfsl  c»WAitf^  ftt4e- 
P^ij4^iti{qn4jU)9NWW()t«d  Lsouevcif:;tit[»8ji  iflndn^ictdlA^^'W^t^' 
nJj^tflPr4))apipp^w>npd.to:tkie  '^lihr'k[»pdolti4e''ki%lAct)>ltItty 
to^,'4l<^ji4Q»M>liBit.1>lMa::a9ieitibl7i./'  ThiM  'tli0ilA«;fidUke-'16f-' 

"^^  f^  ^pgHT:fi  fVB^: B>i(ktim&';  th^  K\ag  of  S«ed^iMt«  «d> 
I^fl49fi;Pf^Arwi4'<rfhielyl»lcL.beeri<iodcd:tohiiti  ftlt'tt^erPfeiMe^^^ 
^f^^lp^'jtbn  ^ing.iof  OtmraoEk:  as  DuL«  of 'Kal^^f^;!'!^' 

twiMnt^^d.^tn^rKJlgt  of  GmatBiitain.mElwUwtoftllb^iM^." 
^,fH>ii9t^A«tji$n  ^f  JhetiiictuftlrfQnics  lif  t1)^e'ipat«nbUM'W6i^f 
lM»WiiPfi«ft  mw^irtijjle ;  ibut,  thoBgh  nrigjity  moMMte  4n  fllfciifJ 
ov^f  iHSV^K  itbfif '  were-  but  f^ble<  prinoes  W  irsftf^inii^  'tKe'^ 
q^ipjip  Dfltj^Hii  Xht)<rVOUs&  vrhiob  iBhauMi'|tii»ff'ibc3ttl'%aift^ 

faiAJgp^  th9p«,ot;.UiQl(llriiHre4i  :TlieiinperiMlpoyesei4yii<»ffbti" 
s^jt^^i^HVSiiliwSitiriTltiMied  nterc  periin^'the'4eaer^iMiiifiM)K<I 
pg^tif^t^  ^ftirjllatTiinonyi.atid  tbna  the  Diefimlufifld 4ta^Ik#8'' 
^^P^rPf^^ftlS  4)tl0m»e|(  B«Tpf)sMd.tha8&;ofi:th»<idn^riM>i<J«btfJ> 
'Xsm>^  ^  «)>ds6  £f>the'sw«tita»t^  osnUiiy,  the:art:tt'CHMt«-* 
wp5eo*i)g^^Mufftted  lat  awMmrentB'wWdii  p»y^iM3e*'bn''i«»^' 
^4,.jijmy.,f\i.,^(XMfX^saeai  Whik  £inildMtm»«h»«1nHei"«^-4M'' 
bc^pr«ifl9|aggI#n^i*W^eirtB  bfiihe  meaittc9iJtinyjiewlld'W«9t«P' 
2gtfW0t4,itnil>A<t^i^<»itId--tsko  thblfi^  iii>ith>Wo^e4hta  tHK<B'< 

1  hfeifriy'Wi 
1  tmmW'- 

SlRIStiWdtllg'' 

as^q)l4tw(^  o(r,d^t49^'a«tah-arratul}t  [inn^iiaid|ii^«Mt«hed  K ' 
thfliciiiWt.ltst.tO'  wee  Ai^OglB'ifsbaiBiitpia'Wiwiih  'm0n,'lfb(}''by' 


fl90  gfc^gl^i^awM  iB^p»a>  Jfti^ 

clMBjmni  dgiliuiiiiini'hiti^  <Bp|fclied'  willi  -iUkanMrswKoiiAnibams^ 

with  ptctaBptkodciaiiclie&ct  oM^^oflfaHOwliimitinnprhH^^ 
gei^,.oTtowthB>Tbiyie>ttiHryiwhM>ryrai  ri  imf  icMipiB* 

fi(]i>S}tiro$iey'rmM'7^pvo0eHt0(l^  natiofiaBy^alm *tkei£liMtet«  iwrnpn  i 
psteat  attd  'iU^vguMRd  Ibice;  aod  eyea*  thiii mw wtl trldfchiily i 
stud*  ax«ititsiidy^«rarteel^  tlMU»itkc'<iu3D^ 
any  miiitaity jwHiineri  wag*  Ikitei^awve  tfaiou^  nwninririgmjtgndi 
iartanciw*&get  ioltxaUj^jfonrndwhem^iat  l|iai(baaKliiffia|tiofi  sdiiiur^ 
it>:«l«fiifitqpatefl,)a8.a>iC|4nBtieni  flf  fact^  wietfaeil  f  tksUomifmegMhi 
ilsii^twlei'Coafedcffiite  ca|Mity^  faod  or  hki  aot/hg^tfangiigai 

ftt^aUi-'i       -ill*.  1    '"       .  I      -,!  Ml   ..1.    /(I    I>  >af)Jxja'Jilt  i»d 

liiiBhd* «Me»  wtet  >af  any-  fedoial  or  •  ftiuMwiup  ti^uthaqtyfyiiaihat 
dnfpe  oouisetBtit  to  tha  diBobargetif  taobdkitRaifli  eUukkfaMfe) 
de^otvUiliQIMi  It^  IB  strt^ngly  Aawa  inM^nlea^te^  iMdnHMin 
tfiaitioaa Ji3r>1^  'wUch  the  stiates^  frooiE  ithcf  d^HdUiitodhbilataBti 
pariaiff>  t  afadetorcMicd  to  siipidj  the  dQfioiinoyyMidLitOfCoaiOTDpi»p 

db3p(iiiatiG(iial<'6r  ifyeionnient  amty.  31nPB' watelJMgiieaHfcb 
pclitkal  {mr^o^^tsMik  as  tba  Eketonl  snd  ifiiiac(ify}Baikai%( 
Qp:>tli^  ijaliguel  •  a^nat  tixe  «levatioii' '  of  iHa&biraiTi4oitlie  jiiitk} 
deekArata^  km G[?kd»<  wekw c  others  fbr  ^mu^oveaj^eHhaDii^f ^idiw^ 
fi{imiol?t4oiiBtttiD>«B0i|Dt]ry  tsitichiwii  tW  iUKMBaaflo iriarBfflCTi) 
bhttiiIi0i^^aea4!iiMtlieP  of-  whick  canfedaracief)  ani^t):|»ibrjp 
)Unra  ^mtbd^  iika  <  the  Helvetia  ki^a%  lixuitbee  ditAiemhak 
ftuBBt ' ic£  'thft  'aoflpiie^ ; and  the  cncprtito  ixif  uan;  )iildilpHiiJkaiti 
Slaifmii''  ]ior'Wcv^illiaiol!geol8of  itheeeiaMteKsiatnapoaai^i^ 
pfli;4ijpaaf«»«eaa8in^tKasem:oaiiipatUde)itt^  ajfodtodtan^tfaorit^ 
Md^Jli^.B^diCvp  foT'  ftnetMlM  pvicii}o;iiatkyiak'>^''^TkbfraI 

lhitkiaiDf'iii0aib|Mlria]i  taivitavieffag^^ 
iMHipg/^^atd[utia0  4e£l>-t<^  Ibeir  chttigai'i   SJkla&  StbiiitBitaaiAi 
glliiaice^aatfemaditd  paeMrve  the  eimibe&oinfiiwig^^ 
iviftfaat^wavticftthfe  Ifaitfacir&Powais  Which; Jwao terfTnatrti|dT<hy i 
iheifiifnauaiBeaoardf  Qlfam;  itnd^hea  tiwdeeigaa  utiiDaiaiSiys^) 

AuiyemUaiymmi^Biikaa^  &I)tfeJBnUBit/. 

¥eartf.rnfair,ibkraB  on^bjr^B  aaast  mmaii^imi^tmaBMil  the^Moa) 
dpaei^itiofL  thdt  dier^AtescwiBoatit'bit  toiidHhedmainBtadPawaiD 
Wikioht  •had'ibaoome^e^ifyraibaiHixHiii  ^naaubiaKauly-  eof^ajmasb 
piieqiin^gapBratortp^ieMpiBB  aildidilMUiiiiiatiwibdfiiiPaHle&a  uha^ 
af  theleHi4;»€tiMfurtad^  tte 

8nM>9iikaBttaflUMofftiae%ia^  Sinaa«MOii»<hB>hidq;ybtowaarf> 

iitiafflhiiiljr  dnwow^i  liTnoudiiQks  tet  IfetaDoal  an^ftowKwhtifP 
Wmeea^^wi^lf^  tU]muotheDiii]fiMiia%  ^noedsiJ 


frmnotkan  isiarkmaA^imgaB/mitiBLtiis^^€^  aad^^tibi 

BHjncntlgiiJQm^ntiMtr  gnuiiiiaUiafBoeTa^iiat  iJE'jraiice^vfi^s^ 

fifiiwi alAxtfachifaag|timei|>ttw»iB»  Oiber^.oiifde8'«iine^igQidufci%} 
ij^gith^^nliiniMMi/  aaMJtafa  fengtibiwaDwai  fimnflHy  dttdaprad  itk^Utt; 
M^D^6^ofifTtf»iEto^ttr^^  aftq^pidferniniirieb  joaoBft  trtaiUfaMonie  «ni 

M<ifef>Mi;mi>thdii  thedtaifey^  o£>itcttf>n.wlBdiii  nright. ibe inytiaifrtp di 

be  threatened  by  any  irruption  of  Huns  or  Tartars.  Foriltmu 
terittab  pi^tpoate  jfieiBaiiftt^  natiottaUby  t  ma-  viotuaUp  eisltact^idhd 
erattiifaidilik  intenidiDotooefiDs  >qS^  lihe.  eoityife,  ilhaughi«acottp^ 
nmamihmt  pnUibilawi  provided  &r  tiwaeoim^  of  tm^atiitaViT^ 
itsmiUkibeidiffididh>  toltraoe  Tecy-distinctiy.tbo^optoijtbafltofii^ 
aothbialy  Ntuj  any  ipto^ifiiotiBifiir'thart  iwiaiivil  Jatarn^Mwatt 
lisd  interfeamioa  a£  tiieinqiaria^  iCfiiiite 
eCttbefiBopHfal  stalesfwa*  lextremely  raisy  oaid!  «|1  thotoiprfninQial; 
peeoli»ritirt»')BhifeluaBe  tnnr'aaiiiMh  eoi]i|>l»ned:t0^jM  &mi»«f 
pteiUe  9filbanif)ideakif  torua<iiati(riiali)b)r;  sabaip^ed/tQ^ioll'filro^) 
i>iflei<theMiTwaa-yB<{»r[Tn)fnMMiUy?  -am  •  uBolradedi^ihpirey tji-£ttab 
daoreteon ^jilie*are^  oilChuAe^  VL,  rwypiaringtAfi  /fantferaadyt 
a^ddttageifiSfioaa  qiuiteiai'Ooaflfioitoiiavohgcot  iiiatnpenaktB&naaci^ 
iimmkii}fbti6  grtatripoiai  ifoSr  wfaioh*<lle  atq^mb^  fittdkoiity  atittt 
ifwiiiwfLbffia^tiwe  ^tcia8(tlH3.piioteetfento£:tl^amjKie<fi^  MatM«£ 
the  iffin^ia»>agnkiatn(t]MiF«^iierireeii]iigt(iiei^U^^  ief«i^<iff 

M-BfieU  EasedjiidiBar  ahmya  pnwiinwdrt  duuft  i  a&>amieat  iayi  Ao  ttlMi 
eaapeiDiV'jHidriB^iaiu^aTO.notwairtiDg  iikcwIqdiiitf^rasirQBQrlMl 
tdraikfcfeffiHll.  ^iBtit  fovioU  the  piii|i08eS'>whidtJ*r&dioi«ifnQ« 
d«dnad(ipapB«aiiuii6ai;^jthaijoU'GenBaBie  Enipiaei^vtaaiiiuijiBQlb: 
ii^iiqttteiilly>ioentiiatad  dM«  thcipiisaeat  QtrtoBJUOf  Gabibki 
dfiiUyiaki^if.Ckrtmpy^y^^  absohttelyloflb'  .*  Even  'tiheiimpasirfr 
iMgail  jr><#iB>alBMMiTSirigrfpad)M>>thte  iitiief  jtMhesibf  ttbt  Hotiaai^f 
.^inktib^^akiddt  iFMrid^llam(b€lBBldiffi^tlkatoIi»lreiflia^^^Ddi^ 
immoByoi^  ViBrnmUfaAiAai  swioyeign  ragnvUg^  Hiiifaai;,ea|fft^iini 
anBuiiha  iiiamiMnlM(difefi«ofjariyftengitoqnJ^^  Imn^ta^ 

AuHifiiXliiiJ  TKlM>inadiinaBy  finrioaiidi»^kigi>tiieaiODadiiiafkMjiM 
•i^ikiu  jwtoidtPB^MflgTiiiitikiAdjfi^^ 

dbfle0B«Adb9(^>fiadMaaiBkenief  likiB^^  'ptiiloiy^i^ittiiati|Mi^ 
d^ktoari^eiflir  ifofleokHdamUpi^mdAtoASiMiiaHfritlK^ 
o^iMoifefidwi  Inblai  iai^  adBhioiartUntions^tab  ^iJkfpaMfc 
itBaiai AuMffctflnTinaiH i  (TU  liiaiiiiiiallilianilii  m^'^fafitf 
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htti  fidlcii  to  vM  IlfMg  Of  Avitim  m  -a  WMnUt  nd  #nll<i 
titfey  Iwtt  intkoot  aottferrittg  mmf  note  lalMHiiMl  MWifv  '^ 
ftttalniK  iDodi  MOie  seriow  datM,  llMni  «  Mut  ia  tbe  Dial  kid 
OM^ajrel  totbe  kwg  of  Sweden.  WImni  thw  tkakMr  digytyy 
at  the  dMCh  of  Owrles  V I^  <wm  tmirerMd  for  diat  hiiaf  IM 
gloniiy  inlennii  to  Mmuch,  it  wu  found  wcmndf  pmetinrfjU  M 
M|Murst«  the  wiliittt  of  dn  empiie  at  Yiema  ftii  the  uaaelf 
AastAxa  daeonawita  with  wUeb  they  iiad  been  hmg  oeanMiM 
Mid  thougii  ^iSe  enrioos  mterraptioii  eonMwiiai  dietuVbad  ftm 
doetme  of  diviaa  imperial  right  whidi  lud  ioaeaelUjr  Wen 
ftrmed,  and  oijglyt  have  led  to  ooastittttieMd  iupaofMMM 
if  the Mwdynastjr  liad  been  perpetuated,  yet  the  eM  atatt^df 
tlnf^B  was  epeedlly  revived  nader  Franeis  of  Lonaiae,  aaddia 
aattiire  oontknied^  till  the  days  of  its  dianlatiett^  la  the  bea*iil 
pani  wkadi  we  have  been  attempting;  to  tniee. 

It  niuit  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  Hdd»  thai  tha  Q«i>^ 
naiiic  Snvpbrei  ooneidered  in  that  point  tt  view  wbidi  w«  kaM 
aelected  at  the  meet  eignifioant,  —  init8reIation%Mntelf»  t^thi 
•dier  poweia  of  Europe,  either  as  a  nation  or  a  eenftdeMorf^  -^ 
had  fora  very  lon^  period  ceased  snbstantially  to  mcist  ItitilH 
bowetwsr,  survived  to  discharge  the  not  nnimportaal  jjauetlftai 
ta  wMch  we  have  referred,  of  guaranteeing  and  preseftiftg'  M 
equality  of  rights  among  a  muHitade  of  states,  of  vaffona  OfNl^ 
StltUtiens,  dispositioin,  and  extent;  which,  if  thi^  acMdd  be 
eombined  4br  no  other  purpose,  were  at  least  asseeiated  <br  tiM 
anforoement  of  kw.  But  the  dissolution  of  even  thb  shadon^ 
phantom  of  the  dominion  of  the  Cessars  was  dose  at  hand,  and 
It  was  at  length  eflfeoted  under  a  c(rincidence  of  eiromnstasiees 
not  only  remarkable  in  themselves,  but  deriving  unusual  interost 
flfom  the  events  of  the  present  day,  which  openly  tlireaten  a 
tanrftorial  reorganisation  of  the  continent,  as  sweeping  as  that 
which  was  promoted  by  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  am  carried 
ovt  mainly  by  means  of  the  very  operation  whidi  we  dtalt  now 
Osacribe» 

The  first  French  revolution  communicated  originany  no  soeh 
riiock  to  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  as  has  been  transimttod  by 
the  eruptions  of  the  third.  But  as  the  repeated  oalfirfons  of 
Flmnoe  and  Austria  resulted  successively  in  tiie  increased  abase* 
mMt  <rt  the  latter  power,  the  aflSurs  of  the  empire  beeame 
materially  involved  m  each  of  the  concesrions  which  die  was 
forced  to  make.  Her  first  passage  of  arms  brought  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formic ;  her  second  that  of  Luneville  ;  her  third  diat 
of  PMsbuff^  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  coufirmed  defi- 
nitively to  France  the  possession  of  the  left;  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
which  had  been  stipulated  by  earlier  conventions.  Such  transfer 


AbtanilDiT  tt'Mmui  jlMpciiiiMii.  9£  thcbi  tpnticqMiitlo''  aad 

UltijjiriiiilMimititrifoiiJtW'  loatKoKt'lir^lkiiiaalmiiknaeilM 
laptahd  tfahw«i]4ke.1iakiliti»of  ll>»cilaptdd<<iililiir;f<wa> 
fc«MM'llM|a(lieiitio*i<>CiCUnaftdli>lkijl«d'it)irin«titonrrta< 


_  ktb  T^iWiiMly.  ith/b 
till  «i  nMilMi«i'»'M^P«*«*''«a-*°'l*IHt't'i»*MiJC'«'»g»> 
■MiMjfufcfitiilMltflMt-fec  tlu  l»lpil«'  Itt  M^  «ilkci«t.ilUt 

lll>iaai»ii«r<»<J%<iiiMiig«iiy.fa»l»ili<l»!a»gty  ilwl  fj*«l 
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kion  tot  ^hktTi/tAaeomiwu^iipffwm^miAeh*  mtttiiUlj)  opeAecbt&t 
Idtti  fl'  roikl  ta'>tdif'>tttptiial.tliiroiiej  At  kngth^  in  4lMdbegibl 
oiingv  oftiieiT^ar  iSd^ -a^ ddeiifain<w«»  pDNunmed-  «poi|ii«b 
tbademDit^  QtiebteDiv  (i^!?  lAkdi  sodm  tiiilty  ftariac^  joibi^tati 
ti&t0lt:^^re«io^i«atMffor  tlMur  ioteevjbipt  the*«ieiificd  tafi«iliiliii 
^ecfdesmtioab^impemgtvtifB,  41^  of  fofty^ftwB^oat/ofitlife.arty^ 
^ooe'frttlJwrnii  Int<>llirpart]cid«rB(of  tbe>  t6mtorial«ibMg«« 
ImctntB  tHevetk /i&o  n^edi  to  ^Um;  Ymt  toBe^tlM>titik]bbvMi( 
•motiMifliava  semwirabl^AS  Uvfjagoooduotedl  t»  da^mlMitAj^fmi 
htfihe^eBbittAmy*^  IDke «lectosatcto  ^ein^m^eitm^iaimatobm^ 
hsft  06  v&a^mift  and  the  Pidathiate  ireie  ne^  uyted^  imi  Cdbgpb 
mid  DnrTMijbid  beM  'dapproasedy  this  suigme&Maoo^^atM  Ami 
Jdeetondupflat  Ae  diqjotal  of  Napoleon^  Hease  Oanely  J^Uukii) 
'WirteBA«rgv'  Und  l^e  Ghrand  Dokedom  >of  Tascaiv^  vndwvttt 
£leitini4  ttefe  of  l^urtdbouTg,  wmre*  the  aftetle9/«ekcted4€i*ltkl 
coWtedhoiKmra*  The^rat Si tkese  iiaains toitfae p^^MntitiovP 
tfte^tiCQlltt'  distinction  tiius  obtained;  b»t  tiie  Mixmd4piid>UnM 
'Were  4dnnui«0d  to  fetiil  faigber  rank  at  tfaa  nexiirtii^edf  titfe-tiiitu 
Mtnkno0  iMiicfa  dt  'vrill  be  our  dntf  to  mentira^  (it  ist^neemw 
i»"'otUt^  an^:  Temarir  upon  anaogemente  trfaidvrw^Hfr  ioriaqiv 
•npcpoRddli  thMgh  it  mufet  be  obvioUathttt  Auch  <a  conatiliitiokfr 
of  ttbt^  olvolodd^toUege  would  soon  have  strippd  ikk  tb>via^HS& 
Aktstria  pf^ks  au^Mnuiey,  if  the  anoiMt  fabne  of  liie^eii{iite>lifli( 
continued  to  exist  But  such  revolutions  even  as  thoaei<W0  haM> 
OMKtiDKicd  nvidro 'virtually  destructive  ef  its  whc&e<«OD6iitfti6n, 
lUu)^,  in  tlM  ffbiri  and  tumult  of  the  timesy  livey  rrilgdakpnii 
unlM^dedly  k^^i  The  deadly  evil^  howev^n  'was  liik  the  -qipiti 
ifhieh  bad  beidn  thus  .mtrodueeA  The  |mftee8t>f  G«6nbiay/Wit> 
tiught  totprostnte  tbeibselves  before  the  feet  of -a  finieil^l  eealo 
mieito  from  whom  all  favours  seemed  to  flow.'  They 'We»7 
WBflUiakrilfeA  with  thepracti<^'of  o(mfiseatioQaidlPafiM>aiidai| 
tte  littditic^  ordinaioes  of  the  ^npire  were  'supplanied  by  -^bsh 
snggestaoBS  xif  sebvifity  and  oupi£ty.  The  M:  fuMit'  lawT>oS 
Gi^many  i^  that  i0  to^sa^,  of  Europe  -^  was  virtually  abrogatedy^ 
imdifttates  wet^  left  without  any  protectiem  against  the  designs^ 
tbetr:fiei|^ibotrs,  encept  such  as  th6y  could  find  in  their  4mm 
•tl-eitgdi)  *  or  in  the  cs^oious  patronage  of  a  stranger.  The 
eltots  of  this  spirit  convey  a  signal  illustxiation  of  the  inflnenoei 
which  the  destiiAss  of  Germany  must  always,  at  any  gi^at' 
^oliticid  ons(s>  exert  upon  the  fate  of  Efurope. 

Scarcely  were  these  new  arrangements  effected,  whesi  a  was - 
which  originated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  jeidousies  they  bad 
caused,  was  terminated  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  Peace 
of  Presburg  supplied  Napoleon  with  another  opportunity  of  taa^ 
peiing  with  the  Germanic  body*     By  the  stipulations  of  iiii& 
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tr«at^iirf>i  sfato»  al)  tile  i^seaiesfc  ini^ortaoQft jtf^  and 

Piuwin  mete  crfwgdy  ittachaiitom  tbe.iemfioe,-  Deipite  4hfe 
aUmpt  iflevtaHMs  iflif  intefnatiteal  conxiBQdcfidQ'jiiidiided'  by.  the 

Mdiiiotui  alHaoce  .wlndk  B^ari%  tlu>i^nai&8mtt'Cathj(difc 
paimr, -hid  ever  teBu)ered<;to*Pranoe,a^a^^  AnBtkda^iaod  dm 
e(9tiai -iiad>;«6ec»ided  hia  deo^aa  aftfrcadU^.ilts  kt^  miglAr}aa» 
aeeqndddrfthoiie  lof  aiegitimaleriBourboa.-  WkteiDbeifp  had 
tedf  fiiUaimdJii  ao  ^rmmiriiig  a-trodi^  and:iioitrvin  netaumfet  aen- 
Tieai  aendered  initheivvar^  bothdbotifts  ntdre  exalted  to>iI^e  ikijul 
dignily,^iad  ^miohed  wtthi  vaetaoeeflaiolis  txf  temtor^  detaohad 
finuiti  IfchaijipMOBMaiifl  of  Amftria.  £v«Bi  Ibe^amtieiiif  |)^vimOiigr{(tf 
tliei*Tjlr<d  was^talieii)  forthedB^e^  to  ag^nandibe.ilMiiitttiv&'Of 
Itevan^iMirhithwfltd  tkufireDdared  apower  fQqtiotiAiaoqpartecitte 
twiPmisiiarinl:4)ha  daiffl  ot  the  'great  IVaderieL-  Bat  tkemoA 
dgwHmaat>proifiakm  of  die  ooiapaet  mis  contained  inr.a  oianaa 
IrfakhiBtipalaibad  B6b  ooiily  for  the  fuU  iiacogmtion  of  thcae  oeir 
tkkp  bjr  thetSbiperor  Eranoisy  but  al90  for  the^eatmiand  sove^ 
nigh •  indepeideneac  of  the  two  new  Idngs^  any  lighta  aS-.tiai^ 
inparial  supvemacy  Mo  the  contsary  notwttbfitttndingL  Thil<wa% 
eCcmarte^ia  diameinbenrmeat  and  virtual  disdolutioft  ddf  thifeaQptroi 
dndit'OU  harcfly  be  said  that  the  act  whioh  is  hietofkaU^^.r^^ 
laekaakd  AS  ckeing  the  aeese  waa  or^ly  needed  to  ^ttqpkte-tfafc 
eataahroriiab  .  /    .     \  <. 

.iriMrafxilean'had  Bucooeded  in  prodiicing  within  the  Geprmaiiia 
'Saofk^'tk  atateofi  9&m  aaitable  to  the  c^neumnbtion.in^.hfa 
pnyeeta.^  His^firiende  and  allies  irero  seta  ezabed  tOi etttmbrtf 
Aiuury' uudIe)  at' the  expense  of  his  «fleiniea,and  afMl^  otf  evetjr 
elaaa  had  leant  ^to  look  to  hia  iavour  ai  the  6iine8t.eeaii>ee  of  juh 
TanoenientJ  He  had  sown  the  seeds  of  pexpetnaldiseoTd'  by 
tke  qiiestiM&  of  the  indemnities,  at  the  sannie  time  iflmt  he  haa 
annihihted  the  controlling  power  siq>pUed  by  the  c^.  odnatituH 
tkm  o£  the  eaipiira  The  nght  bank  of  ih&  {thine  was  noir^ft 
sdeae  of  cbaotio  eonfasion.  The  newly-made  aotereigna  weie 
fleshing  their  royol  powers  upon  every  nonor  slatewiwin  thear 
raa<^.  The  saaaU  principalities  were  all  abruptly  mediatised^ 
and  the  larger  were  fighting  for  the  spoiL  The  presence  of  tba 
French  troops  was  actually  fblt  as  a  proteetbn,  and  the  intei^« 
Tontion  of  some  supreme  authority  wa^  loodly  called'  fbr  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  order.  At  this  crisia  Napoleon  Mapped 
in^  and  by  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Empire 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a  visionary  &brie»  which  in  the  realms  of 
Us  imaginative  ambition  had  been  planned  upon  a  scale  of 
grandeur  unknown  to  recent  ages. 

The  imperial  orown  whioh  he  had  just  obtained  was  below 
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hiB  own  conceptions  of  magnificence*  Not  content  with  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Italj^  and  the  prospective  dominion  of 
Spain,  his  ideas  soared  beycmd  that  union  of  Romanesque 
nations  which  Family  Compacts  had  almost  realised,  and  de- 
manded for  the  House  of  Bonaparte  something  more  than  the 
mere  credit  of  superseding  the  House  of  Bourbon*  He  had 
devised  a  system  of  empire  from  the  moment  that  he  assumed 
the  imperial  title,  and  the  old  and  now  expiring  Grermanic  body 
had  given  him  the  outlines  of  the  modeL  The  thrones  of  Hot- 
land,  Italy,  Naples,  and  hereafter  of  Spain,  all  suppfied  from 
seMNQS  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  were  to  furnish  the  grand  d^v- 
taries  of  the  new  empire,  who  were  to  form  the  imperial  council, 
and  to  elect  a  new  emperor  if  ever  the  reigning  male  line  should 
become  extinct*  Dependent  upon  these,  and  to  be  formed  from 
them  as  fiefs,  followed  a  host  of  principalities  and  duchies'*, 
which  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  most  successfVil  servant^ 
and  thus  complete  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  But  evta 
this  project,  which  is  thus  &t  comudered  bv  French  writers  as 
reofiODable  and  practicable,  fell  short  of  his  ambition^  and  he 
resolved  on  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  including  within  his  realms 
all  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  under  a  revived  IGimpire  of 
the  West. 

It  was  incEspensable  to  the  progress  of  this  scheme  that  no 
rival  Empire  should  survive,  in  even  nominal  dignity,  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  new  creation ;  and  to  the  removal  dierefore  of  this 
obstacle,  and  to  the  destruction,  at  the  same  tam^^  of  what  was 
mdly  the  keystone  of  the  old  European  systemi,  NiqK>leoA  be- 
toric  himself,  i  Circumstances  favoured  hitn  with  unusual 
-opportunities*  Austria  was  completely  prostrate ;  Prussia  had 
confessed  her  weakness  or  her  venality  by  a  disreputable 
treaty ;  and  England  had  lost  Mr.  Pitt.  As  far  as  Germany 
weoit,  Napoleon's  game  was  played  into  his  ha&ds.  Neither 
M.  Thiers  nor  M.  Hardenberg,  the  two  antagonist  chroniiclers 

*  How  this  grand  idea  was  partially  carried  out,  few  readers  wjU 
require  to  b^  told.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  soheme  that  tha  titles 
with  which  every  European  ear  is  now  familiarised,  were  created. 
From  Bugene*s  kingdom  of  Italy  Napoleon  reserved  twelve  duchies, 
Dalmatia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Cadore,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  Treviso,  Feltrc, 
Bassano,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Rovigo.  From  Joseph's  realm  of 
Naples  he  retained  six,  Bencrento,  Ponte  Corvo,  Gaeta,  Otranto, 
Tarento,  and  Reggio.  In  Massa,  Parma,  and  Piaceuza,  he  reserved 
others.  In  return  for  the  present  of  Hanover,  Prussia  surrendered 
Neufdiatel,  Anspach,  and  Bayreirth,  the  first  of  whidi  made  a  princi- 
pality for  Berthier ;  and  the  two  last  being  exchanged  with  Bavaria 
for  Berg^  supplied  a  grand  duchy  for  Murat  to  settle  upon. 
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of  these  transactions,  deny  that  the  intervention  of  Napoleon 
i¥a8  imperatively  called  for  by  the  circnmstances  of  the  case, 
though  the  former  omits  to  remark  that  these  circumstances 
had  been  created  by  him  for  the  purpose.  Yieldisg,  as  it  were, 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  states.  Napoleon  consent^  to  become 
the  protector  of  a  new  German  confederation,  which  was  to  em^ 
brace  all  those  territories  and  powers  enjoying  what  were  termed 
f  incontestable  relations  with  France.'  The  reealt  was  a  con- 
vention signed  by  fifteen  states  of  the  old  German  Empire,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  im- 
porting an  i^liance  or  union  among  themselves  and  with  France. 
All  connexion  with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  empire  was 
deliberately  renounced,  and  the  contracting  parties  severed 
themselves  completely  from  the  Germanic  body,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protectorship  of  France  by  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  In  recompense  for 
this  accession,  the  seceding  states  were  guaranteed  in  all  tlieir 
new  dignities  and  possessimis;  and  two  of  them,  the  Elector 
of  Baden  and  the  Latidgrave  of  Hesse  Diurnstadt,  were  pco- 
VKyted  to  the  rank  of  grand  dukes,  which  they  enjoy  to  the 
pfesentday.  This  new  confederation  dealt  the  deathh*blow  to 
the  old  Germanic  Empire.  Half  its  fairest  provinces  were 
detached  by  a  single  stroke,  and  so  many  indeed  of  its.  states 
had  beeb  abeady  absorbed  that,  excepting  the  hereditary  terri- 
,  lories  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  now  remained  only  a  few 
petty  principalities  in  the  north,  which,  it  was  suggested, 
might  group  themselves  round  Prussia  as  the  centre  of  another 
confederation.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  true  impoirt  of 
this  transaction.  Francis  II.  at  once  discharged  all  the  remain- 
ing states  from  such  alliance  as  they  might  yet  comoeive  to  be 
due  to  him,  and  relinquished  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany 
for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  he  had  before  assumed. 
Thus,  after  a  traditional  existence  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  expired ;  and  though  its  constitution,  as  we 
have  shown,  was  not  effective  for  the  advancement  of  any 
national  grandeur ;  yet  the  misdeeds  and  convulsions  which  en- 
sued upon  its  fall  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  with  it  was  lost 
a  powerful  guarantee  for  the  order  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  were 
precedents  in  Germanic  history  for  even  such  secessions  as  this, 
without  any  such  consequence  as  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  We  have  alluded  before  to  the  singular  and  univei^al 
practice  of  forming  independent  confederations  within  the  Ger- 
manic body,  nor  was  there  wanting  authority  for  the  indusion 
of  France  in  such  a  league  for  the  express  object  of  thwarting 
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Austria.  The  league  ctf  the  Bhihe  in  the  serenteentli  eenlufy 
had  beett  judt  nvtfh  an  aSBociation;  and  it  is  «.  curious  histo- 
rical fact,  that  the  French  contingent,  stipulated  as  *a^«ilable  fdt 
this  league,  wad  actu^ly  ftimish^  for  a  war  of  the  empire^  and 
was  mamly  inatrumental  in  securing  a  Tietory  t>ver  the  Tdrks^ 
But  no  such  leagues  renounced,  either  in  terms  or  in  e^Hrity 
{beir  old  connesdon  ^th  the  empire,  whatever  antagonisnk  -thej^ 
might  confess  towards  its  chief.  S^  it  will  h«:idlf  ,  perhs^^ 
be  thought  probable  by  one  conversant  witfc  the  hsstory  of  thesis 
states,  that  even  the  Gonfederaition  of  the  Rhine  would  ba^0» 
wrought  such  irreparable  ruin,  if  the  whole  ikferiehaid'not  beenj 
^keaSy  shatte^d!  to  its  base  by  the  events  of  the  •pMView 
^leara.  The  View  we  have  taken  of  the  principal  Ainotiotw  'of 
Ads  singular '  cbnstittttkn  is  illustrated  aiid  confinnsd  hy^ih^ 
arguments,  howev^  insinoere,  which  weie  empldyed  tot  ks  di^ 
solution.  The  Emperor  and  the  Diet  were  declared  ifieoBi]^teM 
So  the  proteetion  of  the  states^  No  revulsiovi  of  £seKng  wa9 
dteged  ^mfeng  the  members  of  the  union,  nor  wbs  it  assetted/ 
fliat  GerUKm  nationality  would  be  more  effica^ously  dsrveloped^ 
iMer  the  new  arrangements.  The  duty  d^cribed  as  inomnbent 
M'  the'fsderal  authonty  was  the  preservation  of  internal -oidei^ 
aftid*thedefeheeof 'the  weak  agaSnst  the  strotig;  and  it  wasia 
d^uh  of  sueh  duties  having  been  well  discbai^ed  iliat  the 
seeding  %fat6S  dedakd  themselves  justified  in  seehing  more 
eiident  protection  under  a  more  powerful  chief.  -  j 

We  havethtts  brought  our  sketch  of  the  ancient  Gennanie 
Empire  to  a  period  wlwn  every  pretence  of  imity  was  at  leugtb 
discarded^  for  it  Is,  of  course,  impossible  to  consider  this'sdoes^ 
sfionascoiiBtifiiittng  of  itself  any  form  of  natioMlit|y  wha<;evei^ 
ol^  tef  'leaving  any  sii^  in  the  bodf  which  remained  betnndv  I^ 
do^s  not  fhll  within  our  proper  limits  to  enkrgeupon  ttie  q^rit 
whjch  was  at  leiigth  created  by  the  wars  of  ijSd  vevotutiouj^atul 
which  resulted  itt  the  libemtion  of  Germany  ftomfbreign'OiqMres^ 
^sfn,  although  it  w»  undoubtedly  in  thie  popukr  fetment  Ihali 
theideas  of  natbfiaility  originat^  which  are  aowy  afier  iMrty^ 
years^  cdnception,  ^abodied  in  so  palpable  a  fimn*  TbM;in  tM 
great  settlMiaiit  of  Europe,  -whUSk  tsvmi^ated  these  leouvukioM^ 
it  was  tbo^jght  eoufbnnable  with  sound  and  natural  peiic^  to* 
rfefiffor^  toi  Qermatty  that  character  of  unify  ^tAaiijhed  to  it  hfiam^ 
£^n  or  e^blkuee  tbr  so  mkny  ^ages/  is^fituL^te^  witddn  'iba^ 
mf^tttory^Of  manyof  our  readers^  nor^lMuM  we  haver  hesittkteiC 
to  alhide*  to'  the  Ghtikanio  Cenj^d^aiiM  as  a*  fwdl4:noWB  ct'*^ 
ganisation  of  eertadu'coiitinentarelates^  but  fbr  the  roceM;  J^emaa^ 
of  A  most  accomplished  lepreeedtative  of  Q)ie  of  tfa^se'stvtesi^ 
noVr  ve^Mte^t  mnong  ^s^  tl^  ^'Up^JUv^ihe  li^^^two  tofOtnh^ 
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Vtbeezifllimce  of  aarefT^tiTe  federal  GwpiaDf  ;wafl.  Boarce 

'.hiiovii.to  the  Britidi  ptUiiiCr'     It  ie  certoinlf  not  Bucprisin^ 

t^t  dnoqg  a  period  of  prof       '  " 

IpiflUQW  prominooce  ahoul 

«4)ltbUius9  of  a  ooafedeni 

»Uift«c«0.  of  that  period,   i 

(ederativo.  wwetitutioQ  at 

vm  framed  with  refsreace  t 

ri«M*  alniwt  «a  excLoeivel^ 

wd«d  tflrthe  iBer«  regiilatM 

w,Wi«th*t  Bobea»C8  of  co 

wto  tbetpKt|9ct«,of  those  bi 

4Bt«nainoi.upoa  ft  &ftw  oon 

heoD^ctaMAby  ccnuderat 

obibctiOfithQ.aot'wM  to  or 

0«RT«fMatly  QooBoUdated  e 

fionnal.  diaaohitian  of  Kap 

(tn^e-firat  tuna  of  fortoee 

dvtiele.ef  the  treaty  of  Par 

many  suoeeanve  UoeB,  upo; 

Bdl^m,  Switzerlaod,  ood 

'rBtatee  of  (jienmay  shaU  b( 

^  a  federative  tia'    la  pur 

vtitiUing' the  presQUt  conft 

though  not  without  the  experienoe  of  eucb  obataaWs  as  nay  wdl, 

KTTO-for  wanuQgB  to  the  {wojefitora  of  the  preawjt  fax  mnr&in- 

■brating  sobame.     The  gathering  of  the  statos  wfte  like  tbfl 

meeting  of  our  Hou»e  of  Peen  after  ibe  Warst  of  the  jioaes; 

Xhirty-f^ht  out  of  three  hundred  wid  fifty  <B3Tereiga  atatea,w0ra 

«U  thitrt^pearod  to  the  summoaB ;  t^e.ratt  had  been  absorbed 

tttb^  hy^  tiiew  foea  or  their  frieoda.     So  far  was  the  new  con-' 

fcdeniey  fmmod  upo%  the  traditional  model  of  tlie  eiR}Mre,  :th«t 

tharaotuent  imperial  territoides  were  alone  coiofiriae^  aad  tbo 

GiaperoE  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Pruaaia  still  entered  tba 

l«a^n  oaly  as  reipeoted  those  portione  of  their  dorainiona  which 

had  ibeea  facluded  in  the  empire-of  tlie  Ccseiua.     for  epedal 

peilitlG&l  puspoaeij  the  Gjand  Dwdiy.of  Lliwnibufg  waa  al#o 

attaohfld,  it  beiag  thought  desirable  to  atcengthsB  this  iD^portant 

bMiieK'  fortrea«.by  identifying  it  with  the  'territoiie*  -  protected 

iwder  the  iedainl  guarantee ;  and  conaequeoUy  tie  King,  of  thfl 

Katbe^tda,  ita.  sew  .uafiter,   becAtne  aiinembeic  of.uA  cooi- 

federation  iu  reiftect. of  tlua  dadiy.  .  The  King  of  Demnaik  also 

atoedtid,  i«  rwpect  of  iHolstein,  but  dcnlined  \a  oompromiae  hia 

tMBie  of  SohlMwig  eo  fac  as  to  enter  by  tibia  .title  a1so»  though 

aslictted  «»;to-.dD. .  In.tb^  smwgBmMta .yiimk  eawfidr  tih« 
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liberal  yiews  of  the  greater  powers  were  eodly  thwarted  bj  tile 
martinet  monarchs  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  who  by  their 
Tesistanoe  succeeded  in  preserving  the  indei)endent  absolutisin 
of  the  confederate  sovereigns  at  the  expense  both  of  the  federal 
power  and  of  popular  free£)Di.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the 
Confederation  formed  no  bad  representation  of  ancient  Germany^ 
and  oertainly  provided  for  a  far  more  effective  combinatioa 
and  exertion  of  its  forces  than  was  practicaUe.  The  supreme 
Tisible  head  had  ^sappeared,  but  this  was  a  loss  quite  im^re* 
oiable,  if  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  were  only  to  have 
remained  as  they  had  been  before.  A  permanent  diet  wasestar- 
Uished^  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  eonfedemoy ;  and 
though  each  state  was  secured  in  the  most  sovereign  internal 
independence,  yet  its  freedom  of  external  action  was  circom^ 
scribed  further  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole.  It  was  stipulated  that  when  war  had  be^i  de- 
clared by  the  Confederation,  no  state  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
upopDL  any  separate  negotiations ;  and  in  reserving  their  presorip- 
tiye  rights  of  forming  private  alliances,  the  states  concunred  im 
accepting  the  limitation,  that  such  alliances  should  in  no  oose 
be  diieoted  against  either  the  confederation,  or  any  inditidtal 
inember  of  it  The  military  arrangements  were  proportionately 
improved*  The  contingents  of  Austiia  and  Prussia  amouavt  to 
95,000  and  80,000  men  respectively ;  and  thjs  wbdb  feder^ 
army  should  muster  upwards  of  300,000  men,  witik  800  pieces  of 
artiUeiy.  The  force  of  the  Confederation,  like  that  of  most 
nations  lately>  has  certainly  been  dormant ;  but  the  events  now 
pasaingunder  our  eyes  would  appear  to  demonstrate  its  undoubted 
vitality.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  under  what  form  of  state  union 
the  fedend  strength  could  have  been  exerted  more  prompdy,  at 
shorter  notice,  or  upon  smaller  provocation  than  in  the  invasion 
of  Schlef^ig.  If  the  dispositions  of  the  sovereigns  who  eonsti- 
tute  the  Diet  were  conformable  to  the  t^nper  and  opinions  of 
the  German  people,  and  if  they  were  honestly  to  avail  therasdves 
of  the  federal  .machinery  already  existing,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  present  constitution  of  Germany  would  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable desires  for  nationality,  as  most  oertainly  may  it  be  oon- 
chided  that  it  is  more  practically  available  for  such  purposes 
than  any  which,  within  man's  memory,  ever  existed  before. 

Yet  this  is  the  constitution  which  is  decried  by  otudious 
and  thoughtful  Germans  as  inconsistent  with  the  suggestions 
of  historical  tnulition,  and  with  the  due  grandeur  and  in- 
fluence of  a  mighty  nation.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  lately 
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oflbred  for  pditical  experiments  to  comiDence^  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, the  work  of  reorganisation.  Berides  certain  self-elected 
(MHnnnttees,  spontaneously  assembled  and  dissolyed,  which 
have  left  little  more  on  record  than  a  oreditablo  rejection  of 
the  republican  and  communist  doctrines  whidi  a  turbulent 
minority  were  ready  to  force  upon  their  ace^ytance,  there  have 
been  popular  deputations  sent  up  as  assessors  to  that  Diet, 
which  as  yet  legitimately  represented  the  Confederation ;  and 
there  has  been  a  still  more  select  conolaTe  ^ittusted  with  the 
special  duty  of  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  for  the  projected 
'Empire,'  to  be  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly^  or  Great  German  Parliament,  which  is  opening  its 
aeesions  as  we  write  these  lines.  The  draft  of  the  constitution, 
as  settled  by  this  '  Committee  of  Seventeen,'  is  now  before  ud, 
and  a  very  sufficient  conception  of  imperial  unity  it  eertainly 
discovers. 

By  this  scheme  the  countries  at  present  composing  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation)  including  even,  as  we  collect,  their  non^ 
Germondo  territories,  which  were  no  part  of  the  old  empire, 
together  with  Scbkswig,  which|has  been  near  a  thousand  yeaziB 
detached  and  the  provinces  of  Eastern  and  Western  Pirussia, 
wUeh  were  never  yet  comprised,  are  all  to  be  fused  into  one 
grand,  freCi  fraternal  empire  of  Germany,  the  sovereignties 
at  present  eansting  within  these  territories  being  limited  and 
anbordinited  up  to  the  point  which  the  perfection  of  im- 
perial unity  may  be  found  to  require.  This  empite  »  to  be 
hereditary,  and  its  capital  is  to  be  Frankfort«on-the-Maine«  The 
emperor  of  Germany  is  to  be  maintained  in  his  dignity  by  a  civil 
list  voted  by  the  Grerman  parliament ;  he  is  to  have  the  exeoutivie 
in  all  affiurs  of  the  empire,  to  nominate  and  appdnt  all  officers 
of  the  state,  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  -staff  of  the 
national  guard.  In  the  imperial  power,  as  constituted  by  thb 
ensperor  and  die  parliament,  will  be  vested  all  the  international 
representatioQ  of  Germany  with  respect  to  foreign  states,  the 
disposal  of  ^e  army,  the  right  of  conducting  negotiations  and 
ooBeluding  treaties,  and  of  declaring  peace  or  war.  The  par- 
liament is  to  consist  of  two  houses  —  the  tipper  constituted  by 
the  thirty*diree  reigning  sovereigns  (or  their  deputies),  by  a 
deputy  from  each  of  the  four  free  towns,  and  by  a  complement 
of  aa  many  imperial  councillors,  with  certain  qualifications,  as 
dudl  raise  the  whole  chamber  to  the  number  of  200  members ; 
the  lower,  by  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in 
fixed  proportions,  but  by  methods  to  be  determined  by  the 
respective  states.  Into  the  details  of  this  oi^nisation  we  need 
not  digress,  bat  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that 
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povifliMi  hs  ilso  made  for  the  j»tabHtIuMQnti  o£  snprente.-avd 
in^^erial  iootirto  of  judicftture,  with  amfde  powei!0>  yis^Met^^ioS 
opeffatiody  and  most  dBStctiFe  Buchinery*  Suok  is  to.  be  iho 
emtftitutiom  of i '  llie  lie  W' Genumiic  £m|Hc^  the  a*^er.|wiU 

«okiu>wledge,  we  think,  timt  a  nughtims  .or  inoi».iiiipo9ing  pt^ 
T^riotMoi  was  never  pp^je^^  :,/. 

.  The  lastoxioal  deduetmB ^hidi  we  have  oflbrediAffl s^^Pf^X 
the  faeslimeana.&r  apf)re(»ating  the>oharaoter  of  thtafasfceuxdMffg; 
eiidiyetibaixBy  uoiFeMoiiable>  project  rit  muat  ben^fvidentfAb^l 
the  erection  of  sudi  a  fabric  is  no  reconetmetioa  afom^fi^ene 
taUetedifiers^.  faotvaver  it  may  be  based  obi  the  legeoAny; iVm^^ 
tionsctfltffaditlotts  .iTheoe  is  ao record^  witbinitbeJaatflsisjoqoq 
tines,!  ;ofa»y  saoh  Grennaoy  as  it  ia  nam  propesedi  to.  smnmeo 
iato  Kftu  No  such  unity  or  nationality'  as  is  at  jMSMfe-  leonk 
testayplatk^  eai^  he  dete<ied  by  the  moat  mB:ua^&^tcmiiiws»r.io£f 
Gemanie. history.  Barbarossa  scarcely  possess^  imniitaUji^* 
dtfiiioly  neMi^  e^foyed  actually,  suoh  prerogaturetiur.  pewenf 
aaiMmtthOifb/ittoe. emperor  of  Grecmany^or  evteiisMk  a  do^ 
Tainjea  If  jthe  scheme  should  be  tborou^y  reaUsedi  4ii»ioief«> 
nrdi  witt'be  soTereign  of  a  consolidated  seakn  mori^-ftriiii^Ul^ 
^Etti  |d^e^  kiogdoms  of  Charlemagne^  Hie  authoriliy/ifitti^ 
liml|ed,  it  is:  tm^,  by  the-decisiona  of  ihe  parlianeieii^:  hutithf^ 
cQsdimillk  to- be  duia  secured  will  be  scarcely  appre^bloisemparfidt 
wiiihibassstriddons  imposed  on  the  chief  of  theioUi  6iapindr> bpit 
the  ithreO'  fcdl^ss  of  the  Diet»  and  the  three  huildie^iSQveia - 
rmgiiifisofiJiifl  realm.  The  machinery  of  tbci  prq^»tea  iftfpirr 
stituloMi  >w]il  be  effeotarre,  whichy  uo<ier  the  ancwii  qrstemli 
wait  Ativer  ithe  qb^  The  empire  succeeded  on  .orippUc^  tliA) 
aotft^  of  the  emfienor^  without  substittting^  aiay.  etteiealf.  e»4? 
ettutSbre  fni  that  which  was  thus  destroyed^  .  But  the  paiiiame»l? 
nfHB^diQvind^  if  it  should  ever  be  really  brought  tfigether>  witt  h^ 
skinoAing  iMHii^ment^  and  the  powers  lodged  fmrn/uiXy  iii>tfae{ 
etn^Karor  bjTithe  new  cpustitution  will  eaable  aiip^ttlarandiMbu 
teU%etit.floyereign  ito  carry  with  kim^  :(xi  any. popular  mAj$^ 
stebiani  array  of  aatieflifd  force  as  has  not  been' witk»essedi£ar.{ 
cerituries..  jQ^e  Jhll  >  and  thorough  realisaAioa  of.  tiMrseheiMi 
iiiiriojkviea  Althing  less  i  than  the.annihilatioii  land  akserptioit  o£' 
tUrft^^nen^of  .the  tSoireDeignties  of  Eiirepe,  iAdo^g  Samnjoi' 
titOTgnatGBtiipowterarojf  ithe  world>  i».a  new  dind)  eokstal  jitstteji. 
undatr^fliiaaDiaieat.titl^  but'witk  nid^aFtdiiuraoteDta^jiia'raaiitgft' 
itt^Ae^arfibore.  befbm^  It  implieisa  paoifie.aiabloodkis^  eonf  > 
qmst  of  raainany  kingdeknsiaa.feUktffoie.rtheijftwoid^^  CSakd^*: 
foR  t^  coaselidation^  of.>a  detinian  >y  ^imghtgf^  i8f/tlia>iempire  ' 
o£itbe  .Qaliphs.  All  tbe  hertdknyieetaXiAMiAxi^^ 
keardflduaocl>^^^tiMa]o£.£riia|i%  alLitbajaccnmHlatioaarj^  4;er4 . 
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domprided  witUn  it  ettt^tm  wfaioh  haa  been  thried  ivothia  these 
fifljr  years  revolu<tloni9eid  to  ifts  veiy  f^owidwfcioni,  will  lunr  ^ 
dirept'off  and  fiiaed  ani^w  in  a  politic  crea4dDA'  of  the  tuMt 
iflipattng'gntndeiiix  -There  will  be  ao  longer  «ny  PrUBsia  or 
Austria^  or  Bavaria  or  Baden,  op  Hanever  or<iWirt60ihetg^ 
^Im^ii^  ^lestwiltdiiaipfitear  fii6iii  EnnojpeMk  negodatioM^  to  be 
ttMctved' only  in  the  ludubvations  ik  provincial  snti^pMirM^ 
ehefataifitny  cADne—^an  empire  one  and  •iiidivi«iblie»<— will  •^ntertniii 
asyrelMiolui widi Ettfope*  '»   ' 

J  W^'kroflxifly  admit  eiur  beUef  that  the  ameliotaticiii'Of'tbe^ 
poptthu^lc^'ud  the  imptovement  of  the  intemalt  eendilion  «V 
flwmiBfty/haVe-heen  ot^cte  of  the  greatest  donsidmnttion 'WOtii' 
tile*  pik>i3Mte?s  Jof  this>  niovement;  and^  indeed,  it  ii^  a  ioet  de^ 
0irvb^*ii9niMrk  that  both  in  the  discussions  of  IB^lJ'aaidithiwtqglii*' 
Qfli^theMMbs^uent  peripd,  this  national  regeneciflionihas  ahraje* 
Iwev^^niieoted^witbpiDvinotalrefoniie.  >  It  has  been'canots^lMl 
tiuit  kntievmlivnity*  would  be  as  efifeetiw  against  domedlio'VftifN 
ge'veminieilt^ie^fbr  external  glory,  Aecording  to  the  privisiwMrofi 
the<  ttope^>  oenetitntion^  the  supreme  imperial  power  ii^eoi 
gnhrikitee  ^  f eadhiconstfituent  state  all  those  prvrileges'of  jieptAii^ 
wtemnieniiwbittbiiiive  hitherto  been*  eo'vaiiuyproinisedt-^Mptfeii 
mta<{ifieassemblie%{ffe^n8ibie  ministries^-rightoeftself-^eshitiieii^ 
fieedoB)*oftbe»pmt8;  trial  by  jury^  &<t ;  and  it'Wittbei««iidb€uU:^' 
aIae>-«^oii«the'tome4iutherity^  to  assimilate '  and  oontrol^^ftbnpii' 
ais^  «etitie*  of  powets  alt  the  institntibns  of  the  naHon,  "Ailik^^ 
the^captotn%i  the  oi^inagerthe:  posts^  the  means  efi^^ommmiii' 
caiioiij  andithe  modes 'efttaffie^  between  4he  Adtic'imd  Adnatie^ 
the  Nsemeil  ^^  the'^MoeeUe*     Bcit^  withowt^^ohaiigidg  upern^ 
tkeeeiadveoatte  of  ^Getfiiuin  nationality  anv  definite!  piift)oee0ie£) 
ag^x^tononor^xmqpiesty  k  eannot,  we-  thiak,  be  doabtfttl^>attyfi 
parson  eei»«ieHnrt  with  the  arguments  employed^  tiia^  it  i&  dle^i 
posttioi^  of  Gevinanyaaaonget  European'  powere^^the  extet^' 
influefkoe  of  ti^e  {nation  upon  ^heaftJEuvs -of  Eorme^-iiriiiDh' hitet 
Imn  moet'ohHiely  to  the  bearts-of  the  agitatevK  'Thro  oonoei\ie<l^- 
that  OermiAnyy  as'i^'iitationy  jftd  nettaketidue '^{ttaceio^IlM'^ 
natienalq aeale^  umd  ithat'  focj  the  sake  iof  isobtMl  prombiabi 
iiitenesTte  s^Qeitnan  w^ideprived^.tfaat'naiimml  d^nkywhieh/ 
aa^  lEtogBshMlan  dn  iFrenohman  enjoyed^  0?hei»  unaglniitioiis  mtdi  > 
thjJi^iwriiMigedOTiotifainaeaAy  «s  toving'  felton>fro«iiti»it  fMitiooi 
of' ^  m  dw^bnelngaiid  dominant ^po^yw,^  whieki ' hei^  gfeatoesy  «ndt >' 
loiei'dtuldieaLweuhinatuniiyi  inawe*  hte»iaild  aa -havidg  4o0tt 
bothiiplaeeiand  oaaletty  'penaihtittg  other  eountvier  to 'sot^am* - 
heriuidietidOTelopmeni'Jof  ii^tioaaiiiMliityv   i^is  jraqhtheyard - 
new-eiilBeritoittboapiri^anditlis  impossibly  toj deny  theMadviuiee' 
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which  would  be  made  towards  it  by  the  realisation  of  such  pro- 
jects as  we  have  been  now  describing.  The  *  empire*  would  be 
no  longer  a  nominal  nnion  of  states  under  an  incompetent  visible 
head,  or  a  clumsy  and  ineffective  congress  of  jealous  deputies, 
but  a  angle  united  nation,  the  whole  and  entire  resources  of 
which  would  be  readily  available  under  the  direction  of  a  powerful 
executive.  There  will  be  an  end  of  quotas  and  contributious 
doled  o«t  after  a  critical  adjustment  between  the  interests  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  interests  of  the  particular  states.  What- 
ever force  is  possessed  by  Austria,  or  Prussia,  or  Bavaria,  or 
Hmiover,  will  become  the  force  of  Germany  alone.  All  thosd 
notionid  armies  which,  even  taken  separately,  represent  some  of 
the  most  powerful  hosts  of  Europe,  will  enter  but  as  constituent 
divisions  into  the  great  imperial  army,  the  officers  of  which  wiU 
all  be  appointed  by  a  single  man.  Such  a  force  as  could  hitherto 
only  be  collected  for  extraordinary  efforts,  under  most  favouring 
circumetancea  and  for  a  brief  season,  by  some  unstable  and  iH^ 
assorted  coalition,  will  now  be  kept  permanently  on  foot  in  one 
compact  body,  and  under  one  supreme  head,  for  the  honour  and 
Jidvoncement  of  Oermany. 

Thnt  the  political  system  of  Europe  must  be  radically  afi^ed 
by  such  a  revolution  as  this,  absorbing,  as  it  would  do,  two  of 
the  powers  at  present  most  influential  upon  its  operations,  and 
creating,  as  it  will,  a  gigantic  nationality  hitherto  imknown,  it 
18  61  course  impossible  to  doubt.  But,  were  it  not  fbr  the 
invidious  and  repulsive  character  of  its  rudimentary  essays, 
Reeled  against  a  comparatively  defenceless  state,  for  questionable 
purposes,  and  under  circumstances  suggestive  of  most  equivocal 
motives,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
or  ill  favour  by  a  philosophical  politician,  whatever  misgivings 
he  might  have  respecting  the  ultimate  practicability  of  the 
design.  Considering  the  mighty  empire  which  looms  with  its 
undiscovemble  destinies  in  the  East,  and  the  turbulent  passions 
which  are  seething  and  foaming  in  the  West,  the  substitution, 
between  the  two,  of  an  unconquerable  nation  for  a  discordant 
and  discontented  confederacy,  may  be  conceived  as  no  bad 
security  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  however  the  now 
popular  spirit  of  *  nationality '  may  be  caricatured  or  abused,  yet 
it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise  with  its  demands  in  so  manifest 
a  case  as  that  depicted  by  the  patriots  of  Germany.  If  the 
unity  of  a  Germanic  empire  be  but  legendary,  yet  the  unity  of 
blood,  manners,  and  language  is  palpable  and  existing ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  forty  millions  of  people  should  be 
partitioned,  in  order  that  thirty  princes  may  be  preserved  in  in- 
dependence.    If  there  never  was  a  true  German  Empire,  per- 
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haps  there  alw^ays  should  have  beeu  one.  Grant  that  llie 
invasion  of  Schleswig  is  really  an  expedition  for  territorial  con- 
quest— a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  by  which  nations  struggle 
towards  a  sea-board,  just  as  plants  struggle  towards  the  light-— 
of  that  spirit  which  impelled  Bussia  so  steadily  and  mirelj  to 
Courland  and  Finnland,  yet  we  do  think  it  still  pn)bable»  from 
the  known  spirit  and  character  of  the  GermaA  pfeople,  that  no 
ideas  of  general  aggression  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
moy^fnentt  and  that  the  true  popular  yearning  is  simply  for  such 
a  constitution  as  shall  accord  with  the  instincts  of  race,  and 
enable  the  voice  of  Germany  to  be  heard  in  its  full  tones, 
ii^atead  of  b€|ing  split  into  the  squealing  trebles  of  thirty  pro^ 
i^inces*  The  German  movement  is  no  mimicry  of  tib»  frantic 
gesticulations  of  Paris.  It  originated  in  a  far  more  serious,  if 
not  less  enthusiastic,  spirit ;  and  if  it  should  be  suocessfblly 
developed,  the  result  bids  fair  to  raise  the  most  effective  barrier 
conceivable  against  the  outbreaks  of  French  extravagaace^ 

However  enthusiastically  the  advocates  of  German  nationality 
fpay  have  perused  the  history  of  the  ancient  emplvey  and  por- 
trayed, by  aid  of  |their  imaginations,  an  effective  unity  whidi 
^vev  existed,  yet  they  have  been  too  sagacious  to  perpetuate 
one  of  its  institutions  which  has  seldom  been  found  otherwise 
than  detrimental,  and  which  has  usually  been  set  a^de  in  pcao- 
ticCf  however  religiously  retained  in  theory.     The  crown  of  the 
Germanic  Empire  is  no  longer  to  be  elective.     Yet  at  the  same 
time  that  hereditary  succession  is  thus  proclaimed,  it  is  not  ob* 
acurely  hinted  that  expediency  requires  the  transfer  of  the  supre- 
macy irom  that  family  in  which  it  was  an  heidoom  for  centuries, 
to  some  house  more  competent  to  preside  over  regenerate  Ger- 
many.   It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  beyond  the  duties  of  a  po- 
litical writer^  even  in  theu:  most  liberal  acceptation,  to  criticise  the 
inclination  of  a  foreign  people,  or  the  qu^ifications  of  a  foreign 
aovereign,  at  such  a  period  of  their  relations  as  this ;  but  as  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  openly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  this  embryo  dignity,  and  as  his  conduct  and  chances 
haxre  been  unreservedly  discussed,  we  shall  assume  a  share  of  the 
common  licence  in  commenting  upon  the  rumoured  scheme.     In 
the  first  place,i  npt  to  mention  that  the  imperial  throne  is  actually 
vacant,  or,  rather,  has  yet  to  be  constructed,  and*  therefore,  that 
no  parties  can  very  well  plead  any  deposition  or  damage, — we 
conceive  that  no  person  conversant  with  German  liistory  would 
attempt  to  deny,  that  a  change  of  succession  at  any  crisis  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire  is  most  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  constitution.     The  very  purpose  of  the 
elective  privilege^  in  its  most  obvious  acceptation  and  exercise. 
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WM ^ MctfN'tiie OMfit leffeoelTe  einef 'for ^llwnrme tof^fifiv 
pxh^^Kfld^the  ekofObne  werii  repeatedly  decided j^'thfes^^aviMvtflli 
ciyi^deiniticyne.  Th<^  telaitns  of  Aii6tiw>it8elf"CNriguift4>m-«ai 
applientita  ^'tbe^eidtaldefti  prkidples^' for  Roddf  ^  HapsUoifp 
cMld  ne^vef  btvie  mdaii^  ^e  mipleybd  llnone  but  (iitimiboe  e£; 
GlMttiliderafttotiS' ti^tdr  would  now  >opea  it  to  thef  Kia^  -of vSihiMasi 
Btelit^erefltikritilmB  wMeh  were  0eiit'<torlf(tj)oteoB  at^Uie'tiiDei 
of  Ibe  OMifemrstiob  of  Ae  Rhine^  were  itiade  to  wbatm  ahr  ofi 

8fildtioil6  f  ttfadjl  ittdeed)  it  4s  «iolre  thatn  probably  tibsimii^rrar^. 
ribt»4b(^h^h^idf  •Napoleoo's  cbaracter  w«uld  aotoitU^  baYoltbeeni 
cbOB^  etip^^for  of  ^edfeae^  Cheiteanyw    Bn^  iiS  tlw  'tnietai9ti<>! 
ttftfObs  of  ^bo' Holy  Bomati  Empire  ure'tobeirmwdn^trUiaa^. 
tnU)li»  o^'fid^lity,  it 'will  be  quite  impossible  to  gaiiilRVf^lbe^lireM^ 
t^tisioM  of  P^s«ia  to  ber  turn  in  the  soocdssiott;     Ootnidenbgi 
indl^edj  ber  "efionskMs  aoeessioiis  of  power,  h^  ^Xkx!Ah!^Tviti^iaitj, 
AtMi^  b^  fepre^ntation  of  nearly  all  themaoritfifaie  andtoonbrj 
nieilcia|j{liiet^»ts  of*  Germany,  and  ber  position' f«s  bhte^^f  tiie- 
Bt^eStdnt  fi«ale»,  ^^is  Scareely  possible  tei  doqbtitbat/tfitbct) 
fiibHeffaad  not  >ftdlen 'to  pieces^  tbe  Imperiail  aio^m  wbuldi8iitn&' 
d^y^bavefotiind  its  way  to  Ibe  HovMeof  ^(raiideabaigb^'U.Htb«ij 
only 'g'r^eat  'ftmily  isS  tbe  empire,  indeed^  in'wbiob,  :ait  -some'' 
pe^riod  at  other,'  it  bas  not  rested  for  a  time.*  'Wb^eaniidlyife^iBt. 
trae,  profits  any  «)xtraotdinary  sympathy  for  tiie*  tuhbitfontof'U 
natSbn  <^bieh  has  been  forced  up  to  a  precocious  lutthvde'bjrtpvcb . 
a  process  as  IJbat  employed  by  Prussia.  Neidier  db  we  telbe  mpon 
ourseWes  to  scrutittise  the  candour  or  tbe  eonbisteiiey  df  thb  p^Xk^ 
Todfy  ^teHained  by  the  king.    But  tiiis '  wd  say^  wiibout^fesrof 
oMtraffl^ti6n,  that  if  Frederick  Willimi  IT;  etidotdBtep  fovw^Ml 
in  iiiobeir'eak^estiless,  at  the  suggestions  bf  hiB  own^rarisoivand 
in'^tbe  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  t6  take>  the  lead  <£  the: 
G^rtfiah  people  at  a  momentous  crisis  of  their  deetinaes,  tand  if 
tbe  German  p^ple  should  el^ct  him  as  the  fittest  feuaderiof « 
new  imperial  house  to  restore  tbe  trauquiltity,  and  estoblisb-ibs 
renown  of  the  empire,  such  proceedings,  both' of  people  and 
prince,  would  be  most  precisely  true  to  «the  apirit  of  tbo^  old 
Germaniic  constitution,  and  would  be  well 'waitaMed  (if  die^  will 
of  a  free  people  nee<b  such  warrant)  by*  abundant  preoedeiUiB 
from  old  G^rnnan  history.      Indeed  we  hardly  s^ehow  iim 
revival  of  the  Germanic  Emfpire,  if  sndi  is-  the  design ireally 
entertained,  could  be  more  signally  chahMteri^,  or  presenSed 
wi^fa  more  historical  fidelity,  than  by  tbe  election  of  an  empeiot^ 
from  some  new  house  to  retrieve  tbe  credit  of  the* states 

But  the  most  important  question  of  all  remains  bdund-t^-^the 
practicability  of  this  gigantic  scheme?  We  have  bidxertoafgvied.tbe 
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UtCMue  swdilB  plEi^  enabled 'tis  to  speak  mthrgDeater  cfoc(ii«etedT> 
nMsond'pmqnoiidtyv  'oad  beoause  tiie  itutelligence  ^wliiob  diuij 
ripchto  ^iti  ^109%  Aat  the  %oheine  vitt  bI  leastiniit  faUtotlbu^ 
glromMh  indiont  a  vao^i  reeoliite  eaperinant.     B«tf  fediiiif  at 
facifcB^ htiw  fiB  iSveirtnaiiy  io  beeome  now*  what  abe  ^i/tnar  dneoeecled 
imbecoitiing  yetl-  If  die  impedimeiijls  tx>  latliondl  iltfitF' w]»Mitfo9<>i 
nlerljr  eEBidted  aow  etdst  no  hwgeiv  of  if  aoncie  prelfionaVHiikiioiftl. 
pav^Jriurnbeen^-defreloped  wmch  ean  enalde  tbem  to-beawf • 
iBaaatedv  tbeit  of  toovse  ike  enterpriae'  may  be  leoked  upOaad  - 
poeeibb^     Bvti>^me  isiftker  of  these  coaditiooa- rosily  iW£Ued? 
Itiappesvs'OAi'  of  thh  straegesi  itotuneats  against  th^  {Mra^tioart , 
biikjr'Cf  ^B^nnaii'  uBity^  th«l  no  c^truotioH  of  tty  4iieh  iiful{f  - 
cwbe^ttoeed'tck'eonvidiiens  or  violence,  but  thai  the  diyisiooa  ^ 
ofi'tkeinaitioii,  ahneet  as  they  exist  at  present^  wei^fiMri^^* 
gtado^Ugnaiid  in^toatbly  as  if  by  the  natural  operation- of  pv^tih* . 
calrconjbesB    Tfteve-  is  no  proof  that  the  people  -of  tbs  several, 
states 'weire  'detained  in  isolation  against  their  natural  bis0>  bj!': 
tbdcrtifi'*oi}fdedpoti8Hr  of  'their  re^>eotiYe  soverei^^  •  On  toe  i 
centvary^'die  work  of  separation  m  Germany  stems  to  h<u>76  i 
pMloeeded-,ae  inatiiini%  as  the  work  of  consolidadon  in  otfi^i^i 
cesmtries';  nor  did  anysueoess  attend  die  efforts  of  Charles  Y^o 
daeoted towards^ (tomesueha  eonsnmmation  as  that  now  prq)eat0di»,| 
I^  uMion  bfi^xetfinany  eannot,  in  our  view  of  the  oiroumstaiice^i  t 
bdnepijefeeiitoed as  the  revival  of  any  seareely  ^ctinct'traditjoiHbfi 
oraaim^Iyiitf^  the  recovery  of  any  position  unhapfaly  lost  .and » 
reguMtedi*    Thepeo^  are  to  be  fed  not  to  somelhing- old,  bul^c 
td  soHiething*  new^ '  if  the  empire  to  be  established  wore  notbb^  -. 
bM  th»  ewpur^  cf  1805^  the  revolution  would  be  as  natural  as 
aiy  revfdiytion  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;    but  if  our  de**., 
duidtiotas  are  cortcot»>  fliothing  ean  be  farther  fiom  the  truth  tbaUi 
suck  an  assumption  as  this.    In  1805  tibe  states  wetre  sovereign^  ■ 
and  the  emperor  a.  nullity ;  but  by  the  proposed  constitutioa  the 
states  wHI  beedme  connti^  and  the  empexoi  will  wield  a  power 
gteator  than  that  of  the  American  president     We  are  at  a  loss  . 
to  dise6ver  the  model  period  of  history  by  which  Germany  is  to 
bef  now'i*egenerated«     In  one  dissertation^  reference  is  speciidly 
made  to  the  miion  df  Golmar,  as  indicating  a  time,  when  G^-^ 
nwny,   ^  under  •the  dominion  of  a  powenul  king/  was  the 
dispensing  power  of  Europe.     But  this  Soimdinavian  union  was 
sokmnked  in  1B07^  and  if  a  year  were  to  be  selected  for  ex* 
hibtting  the  imperial  constitution  in  its  full  nullity  for  the 
purposes  in  question,  it  might  well  be  this.      One  half  of 
G«toany  was  then  arrayed  ^against  the  other  half  without  even 
the*  pretenee  of  any  intervmition  by  a  sui^reme  power.      The 
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'powtprM  ktBfc'  Weoceslaus  was  absent  in  hia  hereditary 
patrunony  of  Bohemia^  a  residence  which  be  refused  to  leave 
even  fiHT  the  most  urgent  business  of  the  empire,  alleging,  and 
not  without  some  reason,  th^  an  emperor  had  no  duties  to 
perform  4^ter  accepting  the  crown.  As  to  any  personal  or 
official  capacity  for  making  the  Germanic  name  respected  in 
fBiiU^ope^  h»  was  utterly  without  a  shadow  of  either,  and  within 
a  few  KiOiMths  was  dragged  disgracefully  from  a  public  stew  and 
dcyoffed^  ,  What  an  emperor  was  fifty  years  afterwards  we  have 
fdmiAy  seen  in  the  example  of  Frederick  IV. 

J/i  muBi  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  national 
iradiliQBa  hftV6  become  obscure,  provincial  traditions  have  be- 
ikHiie.polipable  and  vivid.  Even  if  a  Prussian  can  be  taught 
that  hie  is  a  Oerman,  he  will  surdy  not  readily  forget  that  he 
{s  a  Prussian  too.  The  states,  if  not  as  old  as  the  empire  in 
their -several  sovereignties,  are  old  enough  to  have  each  a  history 
of  ite  eiwn;  and  they  are  now  confirmed  in  titular  dignities  ai^ 
indspendeBoe  universally  reoc^ised.  The  old  subordinate  titles^ 
perpetuating  a  tradiliomil  subjection,  have  disappeared.  It  was 
ifaought  an  anomalous  and  incomprehensible  circumstance  in 
ibrmer  times  that  the  Elector  of  Bohemia  should  be  a  king ; 
b4t  now  those  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg 
aire  equalfy  supreme,  and  other  princely  houses  of  the  empire 
aire  proportionately  advanced.  Ekch  step  in  this  direction  was  a 
stop  leadnig  straight  away  from  Unity.  What  too  is  to  be  done 
with  that  imperium  in  imperio,  the  Austrian  empire?  Is  there 
any  example  on  record  of  such  a  territorial  and  dynastic  fusion 
as  this  whole  project  must  involve,  excepting  as  the  result  of 
a  conquest?  Admitting,  moreover,  that  something  in  such 
times  as  the  present  is  likely  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight 
hitherto  allowed  to  the  individual  inclinations  of  royalty,  and 
that  no  Bavaria  or  Wirtemberg  will  be  now  permitted,  as  in 
1815,  to  plead  the  prepossessions  of  a  court  against  the  voice  of 
a  people,  yet  is  not  the  *  nationality  *  of  Germany  clearly 
divisible  still  by  popular  classifications  ?  How  are  such  countries 
as  Aiistria  and  Prussia,  which  have  played  each  no  inglorious  or 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  to  surrender  that 
individuality  which  they  must  surely  feel  as  strongly  as  Eng- 
land or  France?  Are  the  states  of  Germany,  in  the  present 
century,  capable  of  any  more  ready  amalgamation  or  fusion  than 
the  nations  of  Christendom?  or  is  a  Germanic  Empire  a  much 
less  Utopian  design  than  that  attractive  vision  of  a  permanent 
European  cjongress  ?  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  common  language, 
a  common  descent,  and  similar  institutions ;  but  they  have  dif- 
ferent traditions,  different  recollections^  different  names,  different 
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colours^  and  hereditary  enmities.  Has  the  rivaliy  of  France 
and  Spain  been  more  historically  eonspicnous  than  that  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  ?  The  reception  given  by  southern  Ger« 
many  to  the  first  proposition  of  Prussian  supremacy,  impHed  as 
much  jei^ousy  and  suspicion  as  would  be  excited  by  the  corona* 
tion  of  a  new  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Agailn;  a  spirit  unknown^  at  least  in  my  sudi  strength,  in 
past  ages,  is  now  in  full  operation, — that  of  commer<^  ambi- 
tlon«  It  is  efven  asserted  by  some  austere  censors,  that  this 
whole  movement  has  been  based  upon  commeroial  q)e<5u]aitions; 
and  that  the  clamour  for  unity  may  be  translated  into  a  compul- 
sory demuid  for  the  acoeesbn  of  certain  outstanding  parties  to 
the  tenns'  of  the  Zollverein.  Without,  however,  ac^ptiog  such 
allegations  na  these,  we  can  already  discover  that  the  p^tenidone 
of  the  imperial  and  central  power  to  a  superintendence  over  all 
the  customs  are  exciting  great  opposition  m  the  maritime  states ; 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  Germany,  not  nnfk- 
voumble  to  the  imperial  scheme,  has  declared  for  hb  own  country, 
Hanover,  that  he  does  not  see  how  this  particular  int^rf«> 
euce  can  weU  be  carried  out.  Neither  will  it  be  said,  we  thinks 
that  the  peculiar  element  of  ancient  discord,  rdtigious  dissent, 
is  less  palpably  present  in  Germany  at  this  mcwient  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  How  is  the  Intense  Catholi* 
cism  of  Munidi  or  Vienna  to  be  reconciled  with  the  aomethinff 
far  below  Protestantism  which  is  supplied  by  the  didactic  school 
of  the  north  ?  We  must  not  linger  upon  this  point,  but  we 
leave  those  best  conversant  with  German  neology  to  conjee* 
ture  what  may  be  the  state  church  or  creed,  or  what  the  duties 
of  a  minister  of  public  worship,  in  an  empire  which  will  indnde 
the  cities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Heidelberg,  Leipsio,  and  Berlin* 

It  will  be  as  well  to  recollect  that  such  oonsiderations  as 
these  may  have  hitherto  been  without  their  due  weight,  not  only 
from  being,  as  yet,  indistinctly  contemplated,  but  also  from  the 
paramount  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  project  of 
unity  as  being  the  only  measure  which  would  infallibly  secure 
the  long  promised  boon  of  free  local  institutions.  But  now  that 
the  successful  course  of  private  revolution  has  placed  not  only 
the  desired  constitutions,  but  something  considerably  beyond^ 
within  reach  of  the  respective  populations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
questioned  whether  the  independent  states  will  be  so  eager  to 
forego  their  individuality.  Omitting  the  refractory  dispositions 
of  certain  second-rate  powers,  and  taking  the  case  only  oi  the  two 
Largest,  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  terms 
of  union  can  be  devised  which  should  be  acceptable  to  both. 
Austria  has  already  made  a  very  natural  declaration,  that  she 
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will  hold  henelf  bound  hj  no  mith  deoifiion  of  the  Oermaa  pM^ 
Isament  as  shall  interfere  with  her  soTereign  li^itB  in  her  own 
peouliair  empire;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  aeeesnon  of 
f^ruBsia  dep^uds  entirely  apon  &  condition  to  whieh  Bavaria  and 
the  toutbeni  atatea  aie  reoolutelT  opposed --her  own  pvomotion 
to  the  supremaej.  And  jet,  if  these  two  states^  -or  u  Austria 
aliHie>  dttuM  stand  aloof,  the  new  enq[nre  wiU  be  litde  Biore 
than  another  Confiederation  of  the  Bhin^  with  less  purposeor 
prospect.  That  the  eentralisation  of  the  imperial  resouroes  in 
m  single  ;ehi<^9  and  the  hereditary  descent  of  tins  dignity,  aoe 
eoaditions  indispensable  even  to  the  plausibility  of  the  scnewo, 
we  readily  allow,  but  a  moment's  reflection  win  show  how  enor* 
mously  such  conditiona  augqcieot  eyeu  the  complieations  and 
difficulties  which  were  found  scarcely  surmountable  in  1815. 

Another  question  of  incalculable  importanee  is  involred  in 
the  disposition  or  distribution  of  the  nen-Germanie  countries 
appertamiag  to  certain  states  of  the  present  Confederation, 
Wmle  we  write,  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Gesman 
parliament,  penned  by  D^ilmaun,  the  professor  of  liistoiy^  who 
has  been  so  instrumentid  a  personage  in  the  whole  movement^ 
,  whicH  appears  to  condude  that  all  non-German  people  inhdMting 
German  fedsral  territory^  will  form  part  and  pans^  of  the  new 
imperial  populatiion;  ^d  it  especially  and  Boleninly  guarantees 
them. all  due  facilities  for  developing  their  own  ^  natimiality.' 
.Nay,  some  adfVQfp^tes  of  the  projected  empire  have  gone  even 
'£yrtiier,  and  ha^:thrown  out  a  lure  to  Denmark,  anderen  to 
Soandinayia  e^iHia^y  by  w|iy  of  extending  the  imperial  territory 
to  the  pole,  and  makiiig  a  Gk^rman  lake  of  the  Baltia  Hitherto, 
however,  thb  fusion  of  nationidities  appears  to  be  altogether 
impcaotiGable  and  premature,  whatever  success  may  attend  the 
experiment  as  applied  to  Teutonic  states*  The  Sehtvonio  coun- 
tries have  peremptorily  repelled  the  evertnrea  made  to  them ; 
and  in  Posen,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
population  have  come  to  blows  with  no  other  apparent  instigation 
than  the  antipathies  of  race.  Bohemia  has  refused  to  take  act 
or  part  in  the  German  parliament ;  and  on  the  31st  of  May  a 
grand  festival  of  fraternity  was  to  be  held  by  all  Sdavonians, 
with  no  obscure  reference  to  the  old  proposition  of  consolidating 
a  great  Sclavonic  empire,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Austria, 
detached  from  her  German  provinces,  or  even,  perhaps,  under 
that  of  Russia,  might  soon  eclipse,  and  possibly  overwhelm,  its 
Teutooio  prototype.  As  to  Scandinavia,  the  propagandists  of 
this  imperial  fraternity  have  met  with  no  welcome  there  what- 
ever. A  great  meeting  of  antiquarians  and  historians  —  the 
arbiters,   in  theasv  days^  of  nationad  d4stiifi€aB-»-(viras  held  at 
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Cfariadania  kst  months  when  it  was  deoided  that  evenr  Crennan 
Borth  of  the  ISjdev  was  an  intruder  and  a  foe*—  that  tne  nation>- 
ality  o£  Norwaj,  as  well  as  of  Sweden,  was  grosdj  insnltod  by 
the  overtures  made  to  Schleswiffy — and  that  it  was  incambent 
npoQ  all  Seandinavia  to  share  the  dangers  and  sacrifiees  oi  the 
•tmggle.  Since  that  time,  deeds  have  shown  how  seriously 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  the  Oermans  are  dther  recrossing 
the  Eyder,  or  are  at  war  with  a  coalition  of  die  north. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  place  our  readans  in 
possession  of  some  materials  for  comprehending  ibe  extnior- 
dinary  cause  now  at  issue  on  the  Continent,  in  whidi  offiiur  pars 
tertia  mundL  Of  our  prophecies  we  must  be  qmring,  not  only 
because  oor  limits  are  already  reached,  but  because  we  cannot 
prejudge  the  acts  of  a  parliament  whidi  is  but  just  assembled. 
Unfbrtonatdy,  this  supreme  deliberative  body  appears  liable  to 
the  same  interruptions  of  popular  violence  whioi  have  been 
directed  against  the  states-assemblies,  and  Frankfort  is  scaroelv 
move  secure  or  tnmquil  than  Paris  or  Berlin.  But  as  regards 
the  character  and  befuins  of  the  vast  project  itself,  considered, 
as  its  originators  would  have  it  considered,  by  the  li^t  of 
histoiT,  we  cannot  think  their  case  is  proved.  We  know  of  no 
sneh  Uermanic  Empire  as  that  which  they  would  now  create. 
We  can  discover  no  such  Q^rman  unity  as  that  to  which  they 
are  now  aspiring.  They  take  nothing  from  history  but  names. 
However  grand,  or  reasonable,  or  laudaUe  the  project  may  be, 
the  eonstitutioa  which  it  would  form  is  as  clearly  new  and 
untried  aa  that  which  is  presently  to  rise  under  the  eonstmetive 
hands  of  a  French  committee.  And,  in  addition  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  novelty  which  must  be  thus  entailed,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  course  of  events  haa  rendered  the  Germanic 
states  even  less  susceptible  civaij  such  effectual  furion  than  they 
might  possibly  have  been  at  some  period  of  the  ancient  Empire. 
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Abt.  L — 1«  E$$avs  OH  some  unsealed  Questions  of  Political 
JSeonomy.    By  <h>hk  Stuabt  Mill.    London:  1844. 

S.  Principles  of  PoKHcal  Economy  ^  with  some  of  their  Applications 
to  Social  Philosophy.  By  JOHN  Stuabt  Mill.  2  yols. 
London:  1848. 

Tl^^BiTiKOS  by  the  same  anthor/and  on  nearly  the  aame  enb* 
jecUy  eould  not  well  be  considered  fleparately,  and  nothing 
of  Mr.  Mill's  onsht  to  pass  unreviewed.  We  include  therefore 
these  two  works  in  one  article,  though  each  of  them  well  deserves 
a  distinct  notice. 

The  first  work  contains  five  essays,  *0n  National  Inter* 
*  change ;  * '  On  the  Influence  of  Consumption  upon  Production ; ' 
^  On  we  words  Productive  and  Unproductive ; '  '  On  Profits 
'  and  Interest ;  *  and  ^  On  the  Definition  of  Political  Economy 
^and  the  Method  of  Investigation  pr6per  to  it' 

The  first  four  relate  to  subjects  which  are  also  oonsidared  in 
the  Principles,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  manner,  though  at 
rather  greater  length.  We  shall  consider  them  therefore,  as  far 
as  our  umits  allow  us  to  do  so,  when  we  reach  the  corresponding 
cliapters  of  the  greater  treatise.  But  we  cannot  thus  deal  with 
the  fifth  essay,  —  that  on  the  definition  of  Political  Economy  and 
on  the  Method  of  Investigation  proper  to  it.  The  two  works 
which  we  are  considering  contam  perhaps  no  other  portion  of 
equal  scientific  importance,  and  it  is  remarKable  that  the  Treatise 
does  not  expressly  refer  to  it.     It  adopts  one  part  of  the  essay 
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and  disregards  another,  but  does  not  state  the  grounds  of  its 
agreement  or  of  its  difference. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  an  aooucate  conception  of  the  sabjects 
treated  in  the  essay,  and  decided  opinions  as  to  its  oonelinioas, 
will.bc  useful,  botli.to  the  student  and  to  tbe  pcofesaor  fifiEo- 
litical  Sconom^,  xre  ohall.  consider  them  at  some  laOgtlu. 

Mr.  Mill  b^na  hy  T^>eating  some  of  the  ordinary  definiticnu 
of  Political  Economy  —  such  ae  that  it  is  '  the  •cieoce  wlucb 
'  teaches  in  what  m«iner  a  nation  may  b«  made  rich '  —  or  that 
'  it  is  to  the  state  vhaA  domestic  economy  is  to  the  family.' 

To  t^eae  definitions  he  objects  ths^  they  confound  the 
esBentialif  (tistiaot,  though  closely  connected,  id^  of  Science  and 
Art. 

'  Theae  two  ideas,'  fae  adds,'  *  differ  from  one  another  as  the  under- 
standing  differs  from  the  will,  or  as  the  indicative  mood  in  grammar 
di^Ts  from  the  imperative.  The  one  deals  in  facW,  the  other  in 
precepts.  Science  is  a  collection  of  trvtha ;  art,  a  body  of  rukt,  or 
directions  for  conduct.  The  language  of  Science  is,  This  is,  or  This 
is  not ;  This  does,  or  does  not  happen.  The  language  of  Art  is,  Dt* 
thia ;  Avoid  th|it.  Science  takes  cognizaoce  of  a  {^enon^non,  and 
endeavours  to  discoi-er  its  law  ;  art  proposes  to  iteeli*  an  end,  anf 
looks  ont  for  means  to  effect  it.  ' 

'Rules,  therefore,  for  making  a  nation  increase  in  wealth,'  are  not' 
a  science,  but  they  are  tiie  results  of  science.  Political  Economy 
does'not  of  itself  instruct  how  to  make  a  nation  rich;  hut  wfaoevef 
would  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  means  of  making  a  nation  riiih> 
mtiA  int  ba  A  politioal  eaonomist'*  ,.    i  ^ 

"With  all  this  we  ^ree;  but  the  exposition  Is,  we  think, 
defective  in  tact  stating  the  grounds  for  treating  Political 
Economy  rather  as  ii  science  than  0.1  an  art.  xncre  is  no 
difficulty  in  Allotting  to  it,  when  considered  as  an  art,  a  definite 
fi6ld.  It  might  be  defined  aa  'The  art  which  points  oiit  the 
'  institutions  and  habits  most  condui 
'accumulation  of  wealth;'  or,  if  thi 
wider  view,  as  '  The  art  ^hich  poi 

•  habits  moat  conducive  to  that  pro< 

•  distribution  of  wealth  which  is  most 

*  of  mankind ;  *  and  in  fact  one  or  tl 
has  in  general  been  adopted,  exprc 
who  have  professed  to  treat  of  Poli 
(fames  Stcnart,  the  earliest  of  out  s' 

*  the  object  of  political  Economy  1 
'  Bistcnce  for  all  the  inhabitants,  to 
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<  wbkdi  atay  render  it  precariooe,  to  proride  ereiy  thing  neoes- 

*  aary  for  euppljjne  the  wants  of  tbe  society,  and  to  employ  the 

*  iDhMntantB  io  buol  a  manner  aa  to  make  their  aevefal  interests 
'  lead  tbem  to  BuppLy  one  another  with  their  retHprocal  wants.'* 
This  i^rew  with  we  first  of  oar  pn^eed  deSnitioiw,   - 

Among  the  contemporariee  of  Steoart  were  ibe  French 
teorumntb,  at,  as  they  have  lately  beeo  called,  the  Physiocrats^ 
forming  the  w^iool  founded  l^  QuesDay.  Theor  worka  contun 
treatises  on  Political  Ecoawny  according  to  oar  second  prfr- 
poaed  definition,  that  is  to  say,  '  on  the  institutions  aad'  baUta 

*  most  eonduoive  to  that  production,  accumulation,  and  distribu- 
f  tion  of  weidth  which  ia  most  &Tourable  to  the  bap^nosB  o( 

*  mankind;'  but  they  contain  much  more.  Quesnay  and  his  fol- 
lowers lived  in  a  oountry  subject  to  poUUcal  iostitutioa^  of 
which  many  were  tiiischievous,  more  were  imperfect,  and  aU 
were  vjiaeltled.  The  principal  defects  of  the  existing  eyatanl 
appealed  to  th^n  to  wise  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  wfaieb 
regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  They  had 
(Uacovered  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  country, — that  is  to  say,  the 
amonnt  of  the  means  possessed  by  its  inhabitants  for  the  ob- 
taining pleasure  and  preventing  [^n,  —  was  best  promoted  by 
allowing  to  eveiy  man,  as  far  as  possible,  liberty  to  employ  ikim- 
self  in  the  maimer  which  he  thought  best,  and  by  aecunng  to 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  bis  industry,  aad  of  his  pro* 
videnoe.  They  believed  themselves  also  to  have  diseovered  that 
agriculture  is  the  original  add  principal  source  of  i^  wealth, 
and  is  the  only  source  of  net  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  surplus 
beyond  the  expense  which  is  the  condition  of  sll  productiqn< 
As  the  result  of  these  principles,  they  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  innumerable  taxes  on  importation,  on  exportation,  on 
transit,  on  production,  on  sale,  on  coasum^^ioB,  and^n  the 
person  of  man,  which  then  formed  t'  ' 

a  single  tax  on  the  rent  of  laud, 
founded  on  Political  Economy.  Bi 
aeparatlon  of  legislative  and  judicial 
whole  legislative  power  to  reside 
monu^h,  they  drew  their  premise 
political  science.  From  this  remarl 
Tijjgot)  and  it  ia  remarkable  that 
diseiples  of  Quesnay  who  was  at 
Economy  as  an  art,  is  the  only  one  ' 
a  science.     His  '  Kcflexions  sar  la  I 

*  desKichesses,' published  in  1771,  i 

.  *  *  Beoki,  lofeolucticMi. 
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It  contains  not  a  word  of  precept ;  and  might  have  been  written 
by  an  ascetic  who  believed  wealth  to  be  an  evil. 

We  now  come  to  Adam  Smithy  the  foimder  of  Modem 
Political  Economy,  whether  it  be  treated  as  a  science  or  as  an 
art.  He  considered  it  as  an  art.  '  Political  Economy/  he  says 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Book,  'proposes  two  distinct 
'  objects :  first  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for 
'  the  people,  or,  more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a 
*  revenue  or  submstence  for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply 
'  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
'  public  service.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the 
'  sovereign.'  The  pnncipal  purpose  of  his  work  was  to  show  the 
erroneousness  of  the  means  by  which  ]x)litical  economists  had 
hitherto  proposed  to  attain  those  two  great  objects.  And  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  this  could  be  done  only  by  proving 
that  many  of  them  mistook  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  all  of  them 
the  laws  according  to  which  it  is  produced  and  distributed.  The 
scientific  portion  of  his  work,  therefore,  is  merely  an  introduction 
to  that  which  is  practicaL  Of  the  five  books  into  which  the 
work  is  divided,  it  occupies  only  the  first  and  second.  The 
third  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opulence.  The 
fourth,  the  longest  of  the  whole  work,  considers  the  direct  in- 
terferences by  whidi  governments  have  attempted  to  lead  or 
force  their  subjects  to  become  rich ;  and  proposes  to  show  that 
every  system  of  preference  or  restraint  retards  instead  of  pro* 
moting  its  object.  The  fifth  book,  which  points  out  the  means 
by  wUch  tke  duties  of  the  sovereign  may  best  be  performed^ 
and  liie  nctoessary  pnbUe  revemie  provided,  is  in  fact  a  treatise 
on  the  lart  of  govenuaent;  It  treats  of  die  subsidiary  arts  of 
war,  of  juri^rudenoe,  and  of  education.  It  considers  the  ad** 
vantages  iCnd  disadvant^es  of  religions  endowments,  and  even 
the  details  of  the  opposed  systems  of  patronage. and  popular 
ekotaon,  and.  of  eqtttlity  and  inequidity  of  bemices.  It  abo 
difikmases  at  -great'  length  the  modes  and  rifieoto  of  taaeation,  :and 
of  pubUc  loans.;  andoonehides  by  an  elaborate  plan  foi*  disninisht- 
ing  the  taxation  of  Great  Britain^  irr  inquiring  all  the  British 
d^pendehcies^  of  which  Ireland  and  North  America  theo  'ftmned 
part,  to  eoitiibnte  dinotly  to  the  Imperial  {tteasuryj  .  >  t 

Wie-have 'ofkte  been  tempted  to  -wish  tbat'  Adam  tSmith.  had 
pubUshed-  bis  fifth;  bode  as  a  sepamtetifeKtise,:  with*  an  ap^nr^r 
priatc  tide  I  though^  no  doubts  that  ootfse  alsv  wonld  haveihad 
its  disadvaatagea.  It/is  by  far  the  iuoet  amissing  aind  Ae  eiUBiest 
ptAtion  of  the  Wealth  ii  Katmis^  and.mwt  bate  attracted 
many  readers  whom  the  abstractiops  of'tiie»  first  and  sdeond 
books»  if  they  had  fomed  >a  sqnrateifirork,  would  have  repelled 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  induding  by  so  great  an  authority  in 

one  treatise  and  under  one  name  many  subjects  belonging  to 

different  arts,  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  indistinct  yiews  as  i 

to  the  nature  and  subjects  of  Political  Economy  which  appear 

still  t^  prevaiL 

The  English  writers  who  have  succeeded  Adam  Smith  have 
gen^xiHy  set  out  bytdefining  Political  Economy  as  a  science ;  and 
prooeedsd  to<  treat  it  a$  an  art.  Thus  Mr.  M'CuUoch  states  as 
the  pTDper  subjeoto  of  P<ditical  Economy, '  the  laws  which  regur 
*  iate^'th^  production,  accumulation,  distribution,  and  consump- 
'  tion  of  tfaeaortides  or  products  possessing  exchangeable  valu^.' 
PoliticiA  Economy,  then,  is  a  science.  But  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  ^  the  object  of  Political  Economy  b  to  point  out  the  means 
fi  by  which  the  industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  produc- 
^>tive  of  iteallh,  thd>  circumstances  inost  favourable  to  its  ao- 
frcutnitikiiltoi^iiand  ike  tinode  in  whidi  it  may  be  most  advan- 
f)4ageotis)y'Ic<insumed.'>  So  defined.  Political  Economy  is  an 
art.}  rtMntfiicanio  is,  however,  an  exception.  His  great  woric 
iBiKttle  lees'  oeientific  than  that  of  Turgot.  His  abstmence  from 
pi^ept>  and  ^ven  fronl  illustrations  drawn  from  known  facts 
add  transactions,  ^is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  subject  of  his 
tieatiaeris  DSstribbtion,  the  most  practical  brandi  of  Pplitical 
£conQiby>;t  ind. Taxation,  the  moat  practieal. branch^ of  Distri- 
bntioD^  '-!',■.>'.!.  .     " 

iil'h^tiiiodfflm  etonomists  of  France^  Germany^  Spaing  Itidy, 
and)Ani^ioa,>80tiiir.a9:we  are  acquainted  with  tfa^ir  Worios,  all 
tMak'tPditie^  Eoonoaqr  as  an  art  Mairjr  of*  tkem^  indeed, 
eobiphiin-  of^whiat' they  caU  tiie  abstraicticms'i^  the  English 
iohcKil ;  ami  otfan's  abcuse  it  of  narrow  views  and  of  an  exdusive 
afcteniion>  to  wealth, —^criticisms  which  must  arise  from  an 
opinioh  tliat  Piditidal  Economy  is  a  brandi  of  the  Art  of  Go* 
Tcmment,.flDd  thaiihs  bttsiness  is  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a 
statesman,  ntlkcflr  than  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  a  philosopher, 
^- It.  appears  irotti  this  hasty  sketch,  that  in  assuming  that 
Sblitioal'EcDnoiny>  ought  to  be  teeated  not  as  an  art  but  as  a 
deien^,  Mr.'MiUi  has  assumed  a  proposition  requirmg  proof, 
hnd*  opposcid  by  a  gi^at  weighet  of  authority.  Distinct,  however, 
from  the  arts  of  which:  wealth  is  principally  or  ^xchisively  the 
toibject  matter,  it  is  iieeessarily  the  subject  matter  of  a  iscience. 
Aim  we  are  notimwilUng  to  give  to  that  sctioUfto  the  nam^  of 
Politieal  Economy.  What  wre  venture  to  objett,-f-<xr  rather, 
for  that  word  is  toO':8troiig,^*-*to  remark,  in  Mx*  MilVs  Essay 
is,  that  he  has  orssumed  that  ial  the  ibsenee  of  exfdanation,  tlie 
words  Political  Economy  properly  signify  that  science.  They 
may  be  so  used,  and  we  are  indined  to  think  it  better  that 
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they  AoviA  be  so  tided ;  but  up  tio  the  (nreeexit  ihm  the  pa^ 
tice  hetB  been  the  othet  way. 

Having  decided  that  Political  Economy  is  a  science^  Mr.  MiH 
inquires  further  as  to  it^  peculiar  field,  .which  he  finds  to  be 
'  the  laws  which  r^;ulate  the  production  and  distribution  of 
*  wealth.'  tHe  then*pfopo8e8  a  question  which  must  have^  oo- 
oorrecl  to  every  refleedng  Ec<xioinist;  namelyy  what  acre  th^ 
Hmhs  which  prevelit-bis  inquiries  ftom  being  oo^exteastve  wiA 
^e  whble  hoiy  6f  iscienced  and  arts  which  tekte  to  prodtRtion^^^^ 

'  '  ^  ify*  he  sajB,  *  the  laws  of  the  production  of  aU  ctlaaects^ior  ev^n  of 
all  material  ^jeots,  which  are  useful  and  agreeable  to  ma^Uwiy 
#ere  compirised  in  Political  Economy,  it  would  be  dillLcult  tO/$l^ 
Where  the'  science  would  end ;  at  the  least,  dl,  or  nearly  all,  pbysieiil 
knowledge  would  be  included  in  it.  The  laws  of  the  prod<ic1iQM  o^ 
manufkotttre^'OHicles  involve  the  whole  of  chemistry  and  the  wJMe 
of 'UieAhanioft.  '  The  kw^  of  the  prodnetioQ  of  thewealfcfa  whiebt4B 
extraiAed  ftom  the  bowels  of.  the  earth,  cannot  be  set  fotlh.  walbofit 
taking  jn  a  large  part  of  geology.  .    '  -     i.;t- 

'  When- a  deftnhkm  so  manifestly  surpasses  in  extent -what  it)  pro- 
fesses to  define,  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  ipiUerpnsted 
literally,  thoagh  the  limitalions  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood  tffe 
not  ^ted.  '     ..: 

'  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  Political  Economy  is  conversant  with 
Bttdh  only  of  the  laws  of  l^e  production  of  wealth  as  are  applieablerto  all 

'kinds  of  vrealth ;  those  which  relate  to  the  details  of  particular  trades 
tfr '  employ tnetits  foifming  the  subject  of  other,  aad  totally r  dlatu^ 
Bciencesw"     "  ,.,.•■..  <.t  ■ 

<I^  'bewever,'  there  were  no  more  in  the  distinetion'.bet^'v^mn 
PdttHoal  Economy  and  Physieal  Scienoe  ^an  this,  the  distHKfti<m^  fv^e 
may  venture  to  affirm,  would  never  have  been  made^    i(^o  .similar 

'  division  eiadsts  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge*  We  do- not 
httiBk  up  ssoology  or  mineralogy  into  two  parts ;  one  treating  of  the 
properties  common  to  all  animals,  or  to  all  minerals ;  another  con- 

'  i^rsant'  with  the  properties  peculiar  to  each  particular  spedes  of 
animfalrt)r  minerals.  The  reason  is  obvious :  there  is  nc  dlsttnetion 
in  kind  between  the  general  laws  of  animal  or  (^minend'natmre'aod 
the  peeuUarpropertiea  of  partieakr  speeies.*  * 

t  i 

The  importance  of  this  question  cannot  easily  be  e2^gei:at^ : 
While  it  remained  unsolved  there  could  be  no  clear  ideas  iu9  to 
the  province  of  the  science.  And  its  difficulty  may  be  estimated 
■fkom  its  not  having  been  solved  till  now,  Mr.  Mill's  solution  is 
this :  — .  -        / 

*  In  iall  the  intertsotirse  of  man  w^th  natare,  whether  we  eonsidir  him 
'aa  acting  upon  it^  or  as  receiving  impressions  from  kv'the  efieoioc 

^"»^—  ■  ■     ■  ■     I  ■  ■■  ■■■■■■  I..-  ■■  ■  '■'■■'       ■         J1»*  #         I        Ti  I 

iSssays^  p.  127. 
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t^hMomemm  dependB  upon  causes  of  two  iainAs ;  the  pioq^ertiei  of  tin 
object  acting,  and  those  of  the  object  acted  upon.  Byerjthing  wl^ch 
fi$u  pqasibly  happen  in  which  man  and  external  things  are  jointly 
concerned,  results  from  the  joint  operation  of  a  law  or  laws  of  matteiy 
and  a  laW  or  law^  of  the  human  nund.  Thus  the  production  of  com 
by  human  labour  is  the  result  of  a  law  of'^hd  and  6f  many  laws  of 
matter:  The  liws  of  matter  are  those  properties  of  the  soil  and  of 
Vegetfiible^li^'which  csoBe  the  seed  to  gonadnate  in  '^le  ground,  and 
ttose'propertie»'of  the  human  body  which  render  food  neeesaary  to 
its  BoppQvtl  Thet  lonr  ^  mind  is^  that  mai^  deaises  to  fo^sesa  sab» 
sisftence^  and  consequently  wills  the  necessary  means  of  procuring  ii,  > 
>  *  Lttwaof  mind,  and  lawa  #f  maittpr^  arcl«adissi«iiar  i»itbw  Qlitu^ 
ihiit  it- would  be  eootiiary'to  all  principles  of  jrationalttnMgeiqs^ptto 
4nix  th^m  t^  as  pari  of  the  same  study.  In  all  scientific  methpds^ 
:^ierefi>re)  they  are  placed  ^>art  Any  componnd  effector  pht^omenvn 
Vha^  depends  botli  en  the  properties  of  matter  and  on  those  of  miacl 
lisay  thod  become  the  Subject  of  two  completely  distinct  ediences,  or 
4>rtu)ohes  of  soienee ;  one  treating  of  the  phenomenon  in  so  far  a^  it 
^^epetfds  upoh  the  laws  of  matter  only ;  the  other  ttoea«Hig  of  it  in  s6 
lar  as  it  depends  upon  ^e  laws  of  mxod* 

••^  )^  'Ibe^pbyaieal  aeitncasare  those  widoh  treat  (if 'thelawA  of  imatter, 
^Md^of  ^\  compldx  phenomena,  in  so  Dur  as  dependent  up^n  th0  Is^ira 
of  matter.'  Thea^ntal  or  moral  sciences  are  those  fMif^ktawk^ 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  of  aU  complex  phenomena,  in  ao  fiuBt.a^ 
dependent  upon  the  laws  of  mind« 

^  MJEUiy  therefore  of  the  physical  sciences  may  be  treated  of  without 
any  t&ietenee  to  mind,  aiKi  as  if  t^  mind  existed  as  a  recipient  p{ 
t»i6Vrlbdgci  only;  not  as  a  cause  producing  effeots.  Bat  tfiere  are  no 
phenomena  which  depend  exelusiveiy  upon  the  laws  of  mind^^eveik 
irtM  phfenonttmatof!  the -mind  itself  Wing>partiidfy  depettdentt  upon  the 
fjihyaioloneal' favws  of  tire  booty;  All  the  meaial  soie«ioes^  ihm^S09% 
■»ofi>exoepting'tha  pure  scieace  of  Hdnd,  nwstttaks  aceonntiof  Afjr^ 
' "Variety  of  ph3rsicfiltnuhs ;  and  (as  physical  scieace  is  oommonty.aBd 
▼ery  properly  studied  first)  may  be  said  to  presupDom*  them,  takiJig 
«p  the  'complex  phenomena  where  physical  science  leaves  thenu 

*  Now  this;  it  will  be  found,  is  a  precise  statement  of  the  relation 
tn  which  Pditical  Economy  stands  to  the  t^ous  sciences  whieh  are 
'  tribuffaty  tb  the  arts  of  production. 

'  *  The  laws  of  the  pr6dactk>n  of  Ihe  ol]gectB  which  oonstititte  wealdr, 
are  the  subject  matter  both  of  Eoliticai  Economy  and  of  almost  all 
vit -phjikesX  sciences.  Such,  however,  of  those  lai^saa  are  purely 
laws -of' master  beloi/g  tophyiioid  sdenee,  alid  that  exBlukvely. 
'Bvchf  Of  them  vm  ar^  lairs  of  the  human  mind,  ahdna  others*  )i>el6n^ 
.to  Political  EeonMQy,^whkh  finally  sums  up  the  result  of  both 
combined.'*  ;^ 

The  jastiee  of  these  yiewi^  we  think,  is.ohviQua;  and  though 
-they  are  now  for  the  first  tiooe  formally  stated,  an  indistinct  per^ 

*  Essays^  ppi  18p,  131,  182* 
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oeption  of  diem  must  be  general,  mnee  ihej  are  generally  acted 
on.  The  Political  Eoonomist  does  not  attempt  to  state  die  me- 
chanical and  chemical  laws  which  enable  the  steam  engine  to  per^ 
form  its  miracles.  He  passes  them  by  as  laws  of  matter;  but  he 
explains  as  fully  as  his  knowledge  will  allow  the  motives  which 
induce  the  mechanist  to  erept  the  steam  engine  and  the  labourer 
to  work  it :  and  these  are  laws  of  mind.  He  leaves  to  the 
geologist  to  explain  the  laws  of  matter  which  ^pcomion  the 
formation  of  coal ;  to  the  chemist,  to  distinguish,  its  compcnitfit 
elements;  to  the  engineer,  to  state  the  mef^l8  iby  whicn  it ia 
extracted ;  and  to  the  teachers  of  many  hundred  diifeMAit  Mta,  to 
point  ont  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  appHed.  What  ht  reserves 
to  himself,  is  to  explain  the  laws  of  mind  under  which:  t^e  owner 
of  the  soil  allows  lus  pastures  to  be  laid  waste,  and  the  minerals 
which  they  cover  to  be  abstracted ;  under  which  the  capitalist 
employs  in  sinking  shafts,  and  piercing  galleries,  iiupids  which 
Wght  be  devoted  to  his  own  immediate  eigoyment ;  uiM^er  ^hicti 
the  miner  encounters  the  toils  aiid  the  daiigera  of  his  hacardous 
and  laborious  occupation;  and  the  laws,  also  laws  of  mind, 
which  decide  in  what  proportions  the  produce  or  the  value  of 
the  produce  is  divided  between  the  three  classes  by  whose  <5on- 
currence  it  has  been  obtained.  When  he  uses  as  his  |iren!ii^^ 
as  he  often  must  do,  facts  supplied  by  physical  science,  he  dO€^ 
not  attempt  to  account  for  them.  lie  is  satisfied  with  statii^g 
their  existence.  If  he  has  to  prove  it,  he  Joolcs  £br  ])is  prQ9J^ 
«o  &r  as  he  can  in  the  human  mind.  Thus  Sir  Edw^i;^  Wi^ 
proved  that  additional  labour  cannot  be  sppUedtfto  an  inde^niia^ 
lunount  to  a  given  extent  of  land,  by  showing,  ion  the  principki^ 
of  human  nature,  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  i^  laid-exdeptiJMt 
which  is  most  fertile  and  best  situated  would  be  cultivate.  '  Aft 
the  technical  terms,  therefore,  of  Political  Economy  tfepresisnt 
either  purely  ment^  ideas,  such  iis,  demand,  utility,  value  and 
abstinence,  gr.  objects  which,  though  some  of  ^  tbem  wy .  h^ 
material^  are  considered  by  the  Political  Kconoiplst  sq  ,fyx  only 
as  thoy  aire  tbe  resuUs  or  the  causes,  of  certain  a&ctiopapf  ^^ 
buman  mifid,«t*«such<  as  woakh,  ci^pilal,  rent^  wages,  land  peofilfl^ 


*  Frpm .  th^. .  above  eonsi^eiirtipns,',  wye  Mi?,  Mill, .  *,  ihe  foUowiisig 
definition  of  Political  Economy  seems  to  come  out  The  .ffQiai^ 
which  treats  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  the  )Al«rs  of  hufnan  matuiew*  *  For  ipopiUar  Aise,* 
he  adds, '  this  is  sufficient,  but  it  still  falls  shoirt  of  complete  accuracsf. 
f  olitical  Economy  does  not  treat  of  the  produotion  and  distribution 
of  wealth  in  all  states  of  mankind,  but  only  in  the  social  state ;  nor 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  laws  of  human  nature,  but  only  so 
far  as  they  depend  upon,  a  C^rta^,  p«rti<^n  of  those  laws.     It  is 
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!i  man  soldy  as  a  bdng  vlu>  dairas  to  poesen  wealUi ; 
and  wbo  u  c^wble  of  judging  of  the  comparative  efficacy  of  meaoe 
for  obtaining  that  end.  It  predicts  only  such  of  tlie  phenomena  of 
the  social  state  aa  take  place  in  consequeoce  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  every  other  human  passion  or  motive  ; 
except  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagonizing 
'principles  to  the  deaire  of  wealth ;  namely,  aversion  to  labour,  and 
desire  of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgendes.  These  it 
-takes,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  its  oalculations ;  because  tbese  do  not 
merdy,  like  other  desiree^  oecasianaUy  oaoflict  with  the.paranit  of 
wealth,  but  aocompaoy  it  always  as  b  drag,  or  impediment,  uid  are 
therefore  »uiKp«rai)ly  mixed  »p  in  the  consideration  of  it.  It  reascais, 
and  aa  we  contend,  must  necesaarily  reason,  from  assumptions,  not 
^rom  facts.  It  is  buil£  upon  hypotheses,  strictly  analogous  to  those 
which,  under  tlie  name  of  definitions,  are  the  foundation  of  the  other 
abstract  xciences.  Geometry  presupposes  an  Arbitrary  definition  of 
a  Jfnej  "  that  which  has'  length  but  not  breadth."  Just  in  the  same 
'manner'  doeS  PoUHcal  Economy  presoppose  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
-nan.'aS  «  being  wbo  ihTOriably  does  that  by  which  he  may  obtain 
"the  gnatest  amountvf'necestariM,  oonveniencee,  and  luxnrics,  with 
the  Bra&Ueab  quairtaty  sf  labour  and  physical  self-denial,  with:iriuoh 
'isUng  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  truf 
pt  fpcmolly  prefix^  to  any  work  on 
tion  of  a  line  is.pjre&xed  to  Euclid's 
s  by  being  so  prefixed  it  would  be 
n,  we  may  see  ground  for  regret  that 
that  what  is  assumed  in  every  por- 
I  be  brought  belore  the  mind  in  ft8 
formally  stated  ss  a  general  maxiw. 
2IW,  DOOM!  «fa6  is  iconversaBt  with  systematie  bvatiaea.an  Pcrfidcal 
BoMiomrr  will  quegtion  that,  whenever  a  political  .economist  hag 
sit^va  ,4)at,i  by  aoMoK- w  a  particular  manner,  a  kbounr  may 
Abviousjy  obtain  highej;  wage^  a  capitalist  larger  profits,. or  a  landlord 
higher  renti  he  concludes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will 
certainly  act  in  (liat  manner.  Political  Econorayl  tlierefore,  reasona 
from  osGunlcd  premises  —  from  premises  which  might  bo  totally 
without  foundiition  in  fact,  and  which  are  not  prctetlded  to  be  unl- 
tersaHyirt' accordance  with  it  The  condnsions  of  P6Kticnl  Economy, 
WAs^ueUtly,  Ukeibose  of  Geometry,  areonly  tnse,  ad  tb»  oommon 
pknuB^b^iiii.tha-idistraeti.tkat  ie,lhey  are  ,otlly  true. noder  icaiMin 
suppositions,  in  which  none  but  general  causes — causes  common  to 
&b  whi^e  class  of  cases  tmder  coauderation  —  tire  tidctin  into  the 
■ttiount.'*  ' 

Amonsthe  'JvTitere  who  appear  to  have  taken  this  tiew  of 
Political  Economy,  the  most  remarkable  is  Wf.  jRlcardo.  His 
treatment  of  It,  indeed,  %  more  abstract'  than  that  proposed  by 

*fimo!s,pp<  137. 144. 
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eqvudlj'aibitrary;  And  ka draws  m  his  iHiBtnrtiMs'iiot-fraDii 
real  life^  but  &om  hypothetical  cases.  Out  of  thes^  mitsmk 
he  had  firaxned  a  theory  as  1z>  the  distrihatioii  of  Wealth  posset 
Sng  ahnoet  matheiiKatical  predsion. 

But  BeithfflT  the  reasoning  .of  Mr.  Mill  nor,  the  eizanmle  o£ 
Mr.  Bieardo  induce  us  to  treat  Political  "faxM^my.as  a  hjfOt 
tbetital  8<aeBce«  We  da  not  think  it  neoessarjy  a«d«  if  iia» 
■eees8iT3r,  ««  dd  not  rlhink  it  derarable*  Ztoaflj^tfara'rt^us^hiit 
If  rvpe  suMtete  far  Mr.  Millb'hTpothesB  that  ilkM«idir«adco6% 
enjojmeiit  am  the*  &nly  objeots  of'  humaa  dAsivd)  thoTStaitenent 
tiiat  tkej  are  umrerBal  and  constant  objects  of  deare,  that  ^ef 
are  desired  by.all  men  and  at  all  times^*— we  diall  ka^e  Iidd  an 
equally  firm  £oundiErt;ion  for  our  subsequent  reasonings  and  hay^ 
put  a  truA  in  the  pkce  of  an  arbitrary  assuoqptidin*  -We  alm|l 
:motf  it  IB  true,  fr&ok  the  fact  that  by  aetiing .  iu;  a  ipartiqiMaf 
fflaaner  a  labourer  may  obvioiisly  obtain  highec  utage^fa-oir 
fsiaUst  laqier  profits,  or  a  landbid.  higkei^  Tsnt^  be.aUe/)toi infer 
<halfturtk8ir<fiict'tlwt  tkey  will  evrAstafyaetinthat  naoiiter/hiif; 
^wi^sfa^  bdable  t^infer  that  they  will  da  so  in  tkefRbseneaaf 
tib^arifn^  causes.  And  if  we  are  able,  as  tHII  fcequiendTf  bfe 
the  caae,  to  statb^the  oases  in  which  those  tauses  may  be  ex^- 
beoted  to  exist,  and  the  force  with  which  they  are. likely  to 
^operate,  we -shall  haye  removed  all  objections  to  tbepositiya  t» 
.omosed  ta  the  hypotdicftical  treatment  of  the,  aeaence. .        /      i. . 

•We  kaoresaid  that  >the  hypothetical  treataMmt  of  theismenofc 
if  umtactasaryfis  mdesiorable.  It  iqppeaca'to  iis^ta>beiOi)en^l6 
three g(eatt)bjeetionSf    *  *     *  •    -  '• 

•  Id  1^6  fitsii  pkoe  it  is  obyiously  iHlattcattiyei  (So  ona  Usten^ 
to  an  erpCBkion  o£  what  might  be  tbe  statie  of  things  undcfi^ 
given*  but  unreal  conditions^  with  the  same  interest-  with  yrlokh 
he  hears  a  statement  of  what  is  actually  taking  fol^u^ 
.  In  tfae««md  pkce,  a  writer  wl>o  atartT^  arbitmUf  a^ 
sumed  premises  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  from  time,  to  tixtta 
their  unsubstantial  foundation^  and-^  aiguii^  as  if  they  %^era 
ime.  '  This  has  been  the  souioe  of  numh  error  in  Biaavde^ 
H&  aSflraned  the  lands  of  every  oDuntory4o  ba  of  diifomiii  degrees 
lof '  fertility,  and  itent'io  be  the  yalue  of  the^  £i9ference>  betw^n 
the  fertility  of  ihe  best  and  of  the  worst  Itod  in  eultvratioB; 
•The  r^onainder  of  the  produce  he  divided  into  profit  and  wages. 
He  assumed  that  wages  naturs^y  amount  to  neither  more  4t 
less  tban  the  amount  of  commodities  necessary  to  muntain  the 
labourer'  and  his  family  in  health  and  strengtlu  He  assumed 
ihait  in  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  agriotdtural  labonr 
becomes  less  and  less  proportionally  psoductive.    And  he  hpi- 
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hCTUetflmfcthe  dittV6X>£  ike-  pioHoee  of  land  tok^t  by  die  laacb» 
knrd  and:  by  tbe  labourer  must  eonstMtly  increase)  nMl  the  ahar9 
tkkffu^hrf  die  eapttali«t  -dimiaisk  « 

-  '!I%irw)^:ad(^oal  infepenee,  and  woaUeonsequeiitly  hav^ 
been  true  in  fact^  if  the  assumML  premisei  bad  beisn.tniew  The 
iKt']0/iJu»v^ev^5  <Aat  aknast  every  one  Df  theiki  is^ialBe*  It  is 
flot/thie  that  newt-  arises  nu  cbnseqttenoe  of  tUe  diffianeiice  \» 
tveeii  tfaftifertUi^of  the  different  qtialitilfo  of -IsDd  in  onlti^ 
Mioa^-^iitMBig^  edfst  if' the  wbde  territoir^  of  ia  eoontryirem 
vf^-wiifionnliiimlity;  '  it  isnot'troaihatl/tbe'laboittier  alwayt 
i«eeii^7>re<&elyitliie  Becetaaries/  or'SiwnXBPhatfaurtoiiikBdvbua 
te>i4oimaer  a8>tthi(  sseeesams^  of  itfe.  Jbi' einHaod  catttitma 
lia  hlakoiti^wtiyl^  reeeivet  much-  morei;  in>ifaatbaix»ut>  ooodtnea 
ke'ttobntiinsa' obtains  less;  -  It  is  not  tme  tiitft  os  nvealtk  apd 
^o^hlfibn  adviqice  agriGoltutBl  kbour  becomlds  leas,  and  less 
|Ric|N»rtkmaUyt  pcodliotive.  The  com  rmm  raised  with  iim 
ffseaitest  labour  in  England  is  nused  wiUi  less:  labour  than  that 
wbickwais-raised^  with: 'the  least  labour  SOOy^ara'Sgo^or'tfaaii 
AAtwUoh'isrnoworaised  with  the  least  kbaun  in  Fblaad.  •  Jt  is 
toot  ime'  tfaat  the  share  of  the  produce  taken  byithe  capitalist 
vi  least  kn  1)he  richest  countries;  Those,  on  the  essitmrpv  are  vthe 
countries' in -wittdi  its  wiiole  amoont  is  gendmdly  greatest  - 

'  Mrt^  Rieardo,  however,  certainly  was  justified  in  Aasonittg 
'from'^MsqoMd  premises^  proiAdsd  be  was  alMiys 'Wwa^a  aifd 
always  kept  in  'Odnd  that  tiiey  -were  assmned^  > '  This^  hxrmty^ 
kgiseetns'SotnetimeBaiottbktts^,  andsometiniestofoT^^  T^ixiA 
be^'statea  asiaw  actual  fact,  that  in  sm  iuspixwiiigi><ioontsyt tb^ 
di£Eknilty  of  obtaining  raw  produce  constantly Mi&DnsasQS.  'He 
stated  asia  wAX  firat,  tiMct:  a  tax  on  wag«  fiiUs  isai  oft-tho'lafaonref 
bbt  lOiT'tbatidai^italisti^  Hie  affirms  tl^ttithea  oocanon  aprope^ 
tioinite  ineiMse'in'tbwiiriee  of  «orn  and  a  proportionate  inooeaae 
of  wages,  anddiereftre  atw  a  tasc  on'  tiie  oapitaUst,  not)  on  tbe 
famdlmd  2 '^^  propositions,  bc4h  of  wiiich  d^ndon  ma  assulned 
i»dd  umaitat  of  iwages. 

'  A.  <Mrd  objection  to  reasoning  on  liypoih^sis  is  its  liability  to 
tnror^' either ""fhnnf'illogicfctl  infeitnee  or  ftontthe  omission  of 
sonei' oondiiliOQ  nece^arily  ineideiit  to  the  su)ppteed<ea^ 
Wfato  a  writer  takes  his  prsmiiies  from  obserimtion  or  from 
^oasoidtisnesB,  and  infers/ from  them  what  he  supposes  to*  be  reid 
^sets,  if  he  have  committed  any  grave  error  it  generally  lesids 
him'to^  some  startlkig  conclusion.  He  is  thus  warned  of  die 
ph>bable  existence  of  an  unJRMuided  premise  or  of  an  iUogioal 
inference,!  and,  if  he  be  wisey  tries  back  imtil  he  has*  detected  ins 
Mistake;  >  Bat  the  strangeness  of  the  resdta  of'  an  hypotlMBis 
gives  B*^  wammg^    We  expect  them  to  differfipom  wh^t  we  eb* 
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eerve;  and  lose  therefore  this  incideiital  means  of  testing  the 
correctness  of  our  reasoninssr 

Our  objection  to  hypometical  premises^  when  used  as  the 
foundation  of  the  science,  does  not  of  course  extMid  to  hypo- 
thetical examples,  used  merely  as  illustrations.  Such  intdileotual 
diagrams,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  make  abetraot  reasonings 
more  easily  intelligible,  —  they  often  expose  tb w  errors.  Con- 
duaons,  which  appeared  to  be  correct,  wlifle  the  Tag«e  termd 
of  capital,  labour,  profit,  or  demand  were  used,  ore  often  found 
to  be  erroneous  when  «n  hypothetical  example  ^wbodieis  these 
Abstractions,  and  endeavours  to  show  the  moral  and  physical 

; recesses  thjx)ugh  which  the  supposed  result  wottid  foe  <^<saiued« 
?he  absence  of  such  illustnitions  is  one  of  the  gf«Kt  defects  of 
Adam  Smith :  though  perhaps  this  very  defect  contributes  to 
the  popularity  of  his  work.  Such  illustraticMie^  howevei;^  ubefal, 
always  ^ve  an  appearance  of  stiffiness  and  pedantry.  -The  careless 
reader  neglects  them ;  and  the  real  student  is  annoyed  at  fcaving 
to  learn  the  dramatis  pcrsonn  of  an  imwtnaary  ^ose^  Bnt  tf 
Adam  Smith  had  used  them,  he  would  probaUy  havc^  avetdedisomer 
errors,  and  have  preserved  his  successors  •'fttsbi  H]attyttA)re. 
His  example  in  tins  and  in  some  other  respeots  intiodueed  a 
loose  popuhtr  mode  of  treating  Political  Economy,  which  has 
mainly  isetaxded  its  progress.  r.     >  / 

The  four  years  wMcn  passed  between  the  pnblioaitioa'Of  the 
^Essays  and  of  the  Principles  seem  to  have  souieWhat  mcki^ied 
Mr.  Mill's  viewsi  In  the  Essays  Political  Eofttvomy  is  aift 
hypothetical  scieOjee:  in  the  Principles  it  isnpdsiUve^art 

The  Principles  are  an  attempt  to  point  cot  tfas  institutie«e 
which  are  most  favourable  to  the  pnductiete  aKD)d^pMB6rv«tioii<)f 
wealth,  and  to  its  distribation  in  the  matttter  n^esi  OMMkieive  to 
the  happiness  of  raaiydnd.  Tlie  premises  made  JUiO'  of  in  so 
vast  an  inquiry  ^must  be  drawn  ftom  raaiiy  diflEBtent  sciences. 
And  in  general,  the  teacher  of  an  art  mes  not  Attempt  to 
teach  the  scienoes  on  which  it  is  founded.  He  odsomes  his 
scientific  princifdes  as  estabtisHed,  and  refers  ^^  tbem*  as  Well 
known.  The  teacher  of  the  art  of  Me<Uclne>  mett^lyiaDcftles  'to 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  scienoes^  of  Anntomy  and  Chemistt^. 
The  teacher  of  SJietoric  assmneBthat  his  piipil'^is  aequttinted 
with  the  sdenceiof  Logic,  and  with  that  of  Crraitomat.!  '  Many  ^ 
the  sciences  and  of  the  arts  which  are  subservient  to  the  art  6f 
Political  Economy,  as  taught  by  Mr.  ^  Mill,  '*ar6  thus  treated  by 
him.  He  states,  for  instance,  that;  protection  from  domestic  or 
foreign  violence,  or  fraud,  is  essential  to  any  considerable  pro- 
duction and  accumulation  of  wealth.  And  he  considers  the 
means  by  which  the  expense  of  pr<>viding  that  protection  may 
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be  best  supported.  Bat  he  does  not  inquire  whftt  are  the 
necessary  legal  and  military  institutions.  He  leaves  these  to  be 
pointed  out  bj  the  arts  of  war  and  of  civil  and  penal  juris- 
prudence,  and  by  the  sciences  on  which  those  arts  depend.  And 
if  the  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  art,  of  Political  Economy 
were  in  an  advanced  state,  if  its  outline  were  clearly  made  out, 
and  generally  recomised,  its  nomenclature  fixed,  and  its  prin* 
ciples  generally  made  the  subject  of  elementary  instruction,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Mill  would  have  treated  it  as  he  has  treated 
the  other  sciences  whose  conclusions  are  adopted  by  him  as 
premises.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  how  far  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  now  is  from  the  state  in  whidxits  prindples 
eould  be  merely  alluded  to  as  well  known  truth.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  we  are  still  fiur  from  the  boimdary  of 
what  is  to  be  known,  and  further  still  from  any  general  agreement 
as  to  what  is  known»  Mr.  Mill,  therefore,  tiiough  writing  on 
Political  Economy  principally  as  an  art^  is  forced  to  prefix  or  to 
interweave  among  his  precepts  his  own  views  of  it  as  a  science^ 
and  thus  to  add  to  the  practical  portion  of  his  work,  a  scientifio 
portion  of  considerable  length. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article  we  can  of  course  give 
only  a  very  meagre  and  inadequate  account  of  either  portion. 
And  we  shall  be  forced  to  leave  die  greater,  pant  of  eadi 
unnoticed,  not  because  we  undervalue  the:  impoet^ce;  of  the 
subjects,  or  the  pow^»  of  the  writer,  but  simply  firom  waat^ 
room^  We  console  ourselves  by  the  hope  of  hmtg  able,iindeed 
of  being  forced^hereafter  to  recur  to  mvch  of  what  wt^wnv  pass  i 
over.  The  number  of  social  questions  whidb  Mn*  MiH'  has 
discussed  is  very  greats  Many  of  them,  'perhaps  mosl  of  i:them^ 
it  will  be  our  duty  from  time  to  time  to  coneider^alid  nol  one 
will  i^te  on  any  subjeoi  which  has  been  treated  of  by  Mr^MiUgi 
without >advertiV^  to  his  arguments  aoBwl  opinions./   . 

.The: work  is  divided  into  five  books: -^1.  On  Prodnctioiu 
2<  On  .Diatributbn.  3*  On  Exchange.  4w  >  On  the  Influetice 
of  tbe  Frogvc^siof  Soeiety  on  Prodnctioa  aii^i  ESstribuiiom 
5»  On' thti  Influence  of  liiov^rmnent.  ;    .     ..;>..    ,    •       ....'. 

.  jMr»  Mill  ^iddes  >  rkhe^  instnimeDts  of  pnoduotion  >into  threew 
Iji^iuv  J^atnnil  AgenM,  and  ^  CapiilaU  In<  thte  icbusifidxtion  he 
has  ^^s^yiWed  lite .FireUch> and  the  English. eoofaomkt^idMaigh  he 
has  varied; the  usual  imdmenelftttnne  byisnbsiitolil^j  tiieiesipresf* 
sieit,  dEifiitunil  agt^ntstifofikat  joif  htoAi  Xhaa  deviation  jfitymith^ 
nomelwlatM;^  lof  Quesns^  audi  of  Adam  fimith  was^^rst  made 
by  J>  Bl  Say  4  and  eertaiiily  if  tiie  instrtuneiits^  of  ^hiob  land  is 
ose^  are  to  be^retainlid  As  a  sepavaAe  j^nusyit.isian  improvement* 
Itisrtnot^  liheithe  wovdlaind,!  pbviously  ;iBadeqiiate«    Of  the 
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Grermaas  'wfth  whoee  wfilingB  we  iu'e  acquainted,  Stondi  iaad 
Baa  foUow  the  usual  daamfieatioii  and  aommiolaturei  Httrt 
mann,  oaie  of  ithe  moBt  iad^pendent  and  moet  aoute  io£  modeni 
econoiniatBy  redaae^-  tiie  inatrumei^  of  production  to  tivo,  t^ 
Arbeitflkcafty  which  may  be  transkted  the  &oulty  of  kboariag^ 
and  Capital  :Land  and  all  oth^  natural  ageaita  .he  inolndea 
under  the  genus  Capital  Now,  both  in  confining  to  two  genen 
the  instnunanta  of  prodnction,  and  in  olgeoting  to  kbour  as  (the 
name  of  one  of  theni,  we. are  inclined  tofidlow  the  eKamplscf 
Hermann  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Mill  .  Oof  raaaoas/faridoin^ 
ae  are  these* 

Pirat  with  respect  to  the  term  Labour.  That  wc»4,  as  wdl 
as  ita  conieq>onduig  terms,  Arbeit,  travail^  and  lavctok*  aU  aignify^ 
not  a  tfaii^  battan  act  Thej  are  gerunds  o£  the  veibs  to  labeuif 
arbaitek,  laravailler,  and  lavorare.  But  wh«fc  we  wani  ia  -a  teron  te 
eogpress,  not  the.  act  performed  by  the  labomeriibut  the  kistni^ 
MenAs.  whidi  he  uses.  These  are  his  powers  of  body  <atid  nondi; 
a:daBS'for  which  the  more  manageable  G^enaon  language  oisMJ 
the  word  Arbeitsbnfi;,  but  tuxc  which  in  En^ish  we  canaot  6mk 
a  n^ore  concise  expression.  This,  however,  is  a'  question  >iof 
Boinenclature  merely.  Without  altering  the  existing  dassilksH 
tion,  we  woidd  merely  designate  by  the  woida  ^  the  mental  ^an^ 
^'bodily  power»  <tf  man,'  the  dass  of  instruments  whiehMr.  Mill 
detignatea^by  the  woord  Labour.  u    -i 

*  The  question  whether  land  and  the  other  instmments  spon^ 
taneously  afforded  by  nature  can  more  oonipenaently  be  inchidefil 
m  the  genus  eapitid,  ix  made  to  oonstatnte  a  separate  >genua 
is  one  or  mcne  impiortanoe.  The  Phydoorata  iand  Adam  SioMoi 
aeem  to  haTe  been- induced  to  treat  land>,whidi  they  naedjBs  a 
general  term  for  all  the  inatruments  sapplied  ^yf  nature,  as  ^ 
aapafate-' genus;  in  consequence  of  their  p^BoeiTiagi(oPith[n]QiB^ 
tdmt  they  peroeiml)  that  it  a£fo(rded  a  remome.  differing  in  hiB# 
irom  that  ;a&rded  -by  the  employment  of  i  capital  ocof  tbehumaa 
jfaonlties.  Neither  .wages  nor  profits^  they  asud,  oan  be  obtained 
without  some  sacrifice.  Capital  can  be  acquired,  and  prestr^ml' 
only  by  aaying  and  economy;  to  employ  it  ie  tmnblesDni^.tef 
lend  it  k  dangeroas.  Labour  is  firtiguing,  itinterfaw.vith. 
amusement^  and  on  many  trades  it  injures  ihe  heablK  Wa^es 
andiptnefit  therefore,  they  said,  are  the  creation  (andithe  painfoL 
ereation)  ef  man^  Bent  is  the  bounty  of  natnrewi  The  landlord* 
]3ek|)  where  they  hayeneTer  sowed ;  th^  toil  jMvt,  neither  do  thejn^ 
spin ;  they  merely  open  their  laps  to  reoeiYe:  what  she  thoawsi 
into.  them.  .Profit  and  wages,  diey  sedd,  faa^e  a  matxinual  and 4 
minimmn;  sink  them  too  low,  aad  thecapitaliat  will  not  keep  m^ 
ha&  capital,  lor  the  labourer  will  dieiof  wants. •raiaetiielmr.ioO' 
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]^h>  iuid  ih^  arqud  acatunnlation  of*  cdpitol  wtU  sink  {Mofito}  or 
tktt.'iQcroaie^  population  will  lower  w^ges*  Bent  haB  neither 
•  >Tnaidmnm  nor  a  miniimiQu  The  landlord  reebive»  whatever* 
tiie.oaiikpetition  of  those  who  wish  to  «8e  his  land  foroesthem  to 
oSeri  to  hioLf  Ab  it  is  all  pure  gain  he  does  oot  ve^t  the 
aniaUeit  !vent  if  he  con  get  no  mor%  wd  he  asks  the  largest 
whidi  they  oan.  afford  to  give* 

V  To  a.  eeo^ideiBble.' e&tent  this  is  tme;;llmt  neither  Adam 
Smilhnor  the  Fhysioorats  seem  to  h«?e  been*  fiiUy  .aware' that 
the  greater!  part  of  what  we  call  rent,  is  merelyi  profit'  on 
the  capital  employed  in  fitting  the  land  for  use*  -  Still  lesa 
fid/thay  ^Deroem' that  ithe  remnnder  is  the  giffc^- not  «f  nature 
tmttfmonopofyp  not  of  abandance,  bat  of  soaoroity ;.  and  esoBta 
wbedeteir  any  instrmnent  of  paroductiony  not  uiuversally  aeoes- 
(ifaie^is  empk^f  edi  and  shows  itself,  indeed,  in  profits  and  in  wages 
wheneiver  ihe  one  or  the  otJier  rises  above  the  general  average.^ 
jDoi^va  to  all  such  extra  profit  and  extra  wages  the  name  of 
?ent,  wxuftidf'howeveiv  be  an  inoonvenient  departure  from  o^i^ 
iary  laagiiage*  Most-  persons  would  be  puaided  if/  they  were 
told' that  .when  Jenny  Lind  receives  20(ML  for  a  nigfat'e  per**. 
fbniiuaBoe^  )0««  of  it.  are  the  wages  of  herlabouv  30ib«  more  the 
jwofit  on  b^r*  aoquired  capital  of  knowled^  and  skilly  and  iha 
ifihifiinfagilflfij,  a  rent  dmved  from  thosersoctiMordiBary  {iowcrsr 
of  which  nature  has  given  her  a  monopoly*  j  And  yet  this 
iion^4]e«i£avoorable  cads£>r  such  a  nomeaclatnve;  tsince  it 
Ib  lOM  in  wfaieb  tiMioauses-of  theextraovdinaty  remioeralum'arQ 
^idovs.*^  Isi  the  great  nuyority  oi  Gaaea<in  which-  wsages  or 
jbsfi^  niBi  beyond  the  avemge,  the  causes  are  impeBOeptible,.eveB( 
to 'tiie  peracms  who.  gain  by  thenu  Tbey  are  tho<eompoiind 
operation  of  many  obsoure  peculiarities.  Tact  in  obtaining 
j^kkI  onetOa^esBt  or  employers^  and  avoiding  bad  ones  $  favousaUe 
^MrtunitieB  oaudit  or  ne^ected,  or  never  presented  ^  the  odndnot 
o£  iiiend^  and  dt  enemies,  and  of  ri^mls,  and  of  si^pportera  ^**- 
iheae  and-  many  other  causes  to  which,  beeanse  we  know  them 
ivkf  by  theiii 'effects,  we  give  the  name  of  ohanee^  ^portaoa  the 
whoW  aggifegate  of  wages  and  profits  between  the  nuUiona  o£ 
ptoduoecB  in  agieat  oountcy;  . 

^  It  h  oftekLdiffiook  to; distinguish  profit  fixmi  wages*.  iBut-to 
^dd,  Q  ibitd  souree  (tf  revenue^  to  which  a  pottioa  of  <  what  is 
atnally  caUod  poofil  or  wages  is  to  be^^^ttinbutedy  apf)e(UDB.t(»  ua 
a&.unMceiBaBy  csaaplicatioB.  But  the  great  ^l^ecUon  to  the 
treatkig  hmd  aa  a  separate  instrument  of  psodoctioa^  is  the 
diffioulty  iof  framing. afciy  definition  of  capital  iioln  which- lan4 
Oii^Jvnfth.pBOjpBEiety' bo. excluded.^.  Among »the  most  inqKurtant 
rules  of  clasnncatioByon^'iB  that  the  djfltreBt  classes  be  separated 
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by  real  differences ;  another  tiutt  iJiose  diffnvnoes  be  cikpable  of 
being  ascertidned.  Now  it  is  diflSonlt  to  peioeiye  any  real  cKfo^ 
ence  between  the  polders  which  the  Dutch  have  rechimed  fkom 
the  sea  and  the  aty<^*>>^  lands  supplied  to  them  by  natare; 
between  a  river  natunUly  savigaUe  aad  mm  whiek  has  been 
made  so  by  art;  between  a  ri?er  ffeadeced  iMOTgable  by  art  and 
an  artificial  canal;  between  a  casal  aad  a  rtiai  ■dnaJBid  road; 
between  a  road  and  the  earth-works  of  a  raBway,  M  between 
those  earth-works  and  the  rails  or  the  eaglMs.  JunA  if  ^hera 
be  a  real  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  Iteks  of  the 
chain^  where  is  the  line  between  them  to  be^  dfalwn  f  ' 

On  these  grounds  we  think  that  the  meel  eobtwint  notesa- 
clature  and  claeeifioatiQn  of  the  instruments  of  ^rodoalioii,  ia  ^ 
divide  them  into  only  two  genera ;  and  to  designale^lha  OM  by 
the  term  of  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  ^f  mift/aart  tho^othor, 
comprimng  every  thing  except  man,  by  tfiat  of  ^eapilal.         '    * 

Both  in  the  finays  and  in  tiie  Treatise  Mr.  Mill  mkfU  Aldsin 
Smith's  division  of  labour  into  producttve  and  vmpnimbtinm*  In 
tibe  Essayshe  teross  pt>duoti ve  the  labour  whioh  ImIs  to  aiagmbnt 
or  keep  np  permanent  sources  of  enjoyment,  unprodnctftm  ^thal 
which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ditaetly  ailbvdhig  gajgyu 
ment.  A  fiddle-maker,  for  instance^  is  pvodaothre^  • 
unproduoti!r&  In  the  Treatise  he  limHs  ibt  epidnit  ^ 
to  tiie  exertion  which  direotly  or  indirectly  piodhnc^  iHtMii 
embodied  in  material  objects.  This  definition  •xckides^i^hai'tli 
former  admitted,  labour  anployed  in  oonferringpiwiniftentbsmil 
unconnected  witk  the  increase  of  mat^M  produots^-^Miil  It 
the  labour  of  a  teacher  or  of  a  physiotaar  It  nesriy  agms  widi 
that  of  Adam  Smidi,  who  designates  as  unprodttctif^  all  hAMV 
'  whidi  dees  not  fix  and  realise  itsdf  in  some  partieria^  sub)eel 
'or  venffiUe commodity,  whidi  lasts  for  some  vme  at  least^siftsi^ 
^diat  labeur  is  past'*  Mr.  Mill,  howevser^  (in  the  Essays  at 
least,)  includes  among  productive  labourers  those  who  kiiiTeotly 
cootribote  to  the  ineiease  of  material  products;  those,  for  instMce^ 
who  teaek  otheta  how  to  produce  or  proteet  theas  while  pitidiicing 
— clanses  whom  Adam  Smith  eapiossly  teims  unproitiellve^ 

We  are  ineUned  to  tUnk  thttt  the  nomeMiailurfl  mast  6ao^ 
ventent  and  most  oonformable  to  usage  k  to  term  pvoduelive  all 
labour  wUdi  produoei  an  exiAugeaUe  vtsidt;  all  labour,  ifl 
short,  whidi  ispaid  foe, — whether  tlm  result  bo  pmsaawt  w 
evanescent.  No  English  gentleman  could  live  without  a  ssnantt 
no  Frenchman  comd  be  happy  without  a  thMtrSb  It  sesflMi 
absurd  to  call  unproductive  the  labour  which  is  indiqwnsaUe  t9 

*  Book  iL  ch.  iii« 
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comfort  or  to  mijojoMiit  The  services  of  a  servant  are  like  the 
-water  in  a  river,  transitory  but  perpelQall^r  renewed :  and  as  we 
eoosider  the  Bhine  as  one  otgect,  ujongh  the  waters  of  which  it 
is  ooa^x)sed  are  never  for  a  second  the  same,  so  we  may  consider 
l)M^C(Hi^venfoaee  aftnd^d  by  a  ibotasan  as  one  resdt,  the  product 
Whiso^ertiotuidniiBgtfae  wliole  period  of  his  engagement* 
.  TheidistiMSl]OD^lM)wev«i;y  between  piodootive  and nnp^ 
UMur  ii  Mt  Joeally  important  Mr.  MiU.makBsnofwIheruse 
eC'iiti  '.Adam  Sniith  indeed  aseas  at  eie  twse  to  have  propesed 
tetftfafceift.^tae  ef  the  foudstiona  of  tfas  edeaoe.' 

'  Whatever*^  Jho  sa^3»  *  *  be  the  aetoal  state  of  the  dotterity 
'-«MMl<^dgBieBt  with  wUch  labour  is  applied,  ihe  sbttndaiice  or 
^,>cs>itki<eSi ^  ihe*amuial  supply  must  depend  tqpon  tbe  pnopor- 
Vtf  oor  beiMre0Qi  the  number  of  those  who  are  annually  employed 
t  WijisefliL  labowt  and  those  who  are  not.  Productive  hsnds  are 
*  employed  by  eapstal>  unproductive  hy  revenue.  The  propor- 
frtiM  thersfiare  betwesn  capital  and  revenue,  regulates  the  pro- 
ftportastt  nslffreeaindnstry  and  idleness*'* 
tn  He  seems  keie  to  'have  made  the  stsaage  logioaL  Utudef  of 
rtwttkin^  tfakt  because  all  idle  persons  are  uflprudoetlye,  $U  tu>- 
pfelnettve  •  petaons  are  idle:-^qnzte  forge  Ming  tiuthe  had 
itowri  ainong  the  unproductive}  the  labourars  irao  in  a  civilised 
eoiiGMiM^  ei^  tbe  most  hardly  tasked.  If  there  are  any  toils 
iscuitiarly  eriMmsting,  they  are  those  which  must  be  imdergone 
MtfaeikadM^  the  tttnehers,  and  the  protector  If 

ttWfriiMaisy  labouiers  peculiar^  prom  to  an  ititenipesaDce  in 

WeiiiM  in jinrieiis  to  boish  body  and  flun4 

tbiistiawlusinid  the  responsibility  of  Invfin^  to' preiiie  Ibr  the 

iipttfiietion  and  the  sccuriiy  of  the  eommanityi    Adsm  Sknith^ 

fgerilcnt  tans^  hQwener,  prevented  these  enoie  fsoaa  leading 

Um  to  any-  fiu^hee  mistaken    In  Us  hands^  as  in  Aose  of 

Mr«  MiU#  the  distipelion  between  productive  and  unpvoduetive 

labenr  Muuns  pnislioaUy  barren. 

Mrw  Mill  has  scsircely  ^ven  a  formal  defcniion  ofiCaphai. 

He  first  rudely  sketches  li  as  U  steek  prenoody  aocBMEiated 

^froQB  Ate  pvedyotaeffernmr  labour.' t  ISisse  weras  distinguish 

it{we'  think  inennvflMiently)  from  the  peodnotiw  agents  supp 

plied  1^  MteDOi- taut ^ net  firem  loaennij  or»  in  Ainn  Shnith^ 

wordi^^  itma  Ae  rt^^eb  Moesved  for  immediate  eensanqation*    A 

whss<|neni  sgnienosi  kovi«rer»  uaypiies  thu  ditfiyentia  s — 

*  WMil  taphftl  does  fcr  production  is  to  afford  the  shelter,  pro- 
leetkya,  tools  abd  matelPiails  which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 

See  introduction,  and  Sook  ii.  cbsp*  iii* 
f  PrindpleSy  vol.  L  p.  67.  __^ 
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«therwiBe  maintain  the  Iftbonrers  dmiiig  its  progress.  Thete  Me  the 
aervicea  which  present  Isbour  requires  from  past,  and  from  the  pn>- 
doce  of  past  htbonr.  Whatever  things  are  destined  for  this  use — des- 
tined to  supply  prodacti?e  labour  with  these  previous  pre-rcquisites — 
ore  capital. 

'To  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  conception,  let  ns  consider 
what  is  done  with  the  capital  invested  in  uiy  of  the  brunches  of 
business  which  compose  the  productive  industry  of  a  conntrj.  A 
nannfBctnrer,  for  example,  has  one  part  of  his  eapitat  in  the  form  of 
bnildings,  fitted  and  destined  for  carrying  on  his  branch  of  Kinoii- 
fscture.  Another  part  he  has  in  the  form  of  laadunery.  A  third 
consists,  if  he  be  a  ^>ianer,  of  nw  cotton,  flax,  or  wool ;  if  a  weiaver, 
of  flaxen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton  thread  ;  and  tlte  lilie,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  manufacture.  Food  and  clothing  for  his  operative^ 
it  is  Dot  the  CQGtom  of  the  present  age  that  he  should  directly  provide ; 
and  few  capitalists,  except  the  producers  of  food  or  clothinp,  havo 
any  portion  worth  mentioning  of  their  capital  in  that  fihape.  Instead 
of  this,  each  capitalist  has  money,  which  he  pays  to  his  woricpMple, 
and  so  enables  them  to  supply  themselves ;  he  has  also  'fiidsbed  goods 
in  his  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  obtams  stors  nxwr,  to 


oopitnlF  Precisely  that  part  of  his  posMBnotis,-  whaUver  Hibc^ 
which  he  desi^s  to  emph^  in  oarrying  aa  frsihi  prodaeiiUii:  <  It ia 
of  no  consequence  that  a  put,  or  even  the  whole  of  itt,  is  ia-t^  fonn 
in.wfaich  it  cannot  directly  upply  the  nantaof^^wwa.!*, 

!No  term  iQ  cconomMal  langaage  lias  beea  nsed'ia  eo'tnany 
di^rent  ednsee- as '  the^ord  Capital:  and  tlreK  isBOSubJeotiB 
tbe  wboleninge  of  tbe  seienoe  of  Political'  Seonotny  ^n  wbioh 
eminent  writc^  haVe  dtffisrbdso  widely.  Among  the  <1[iis8tMm8 
irhich  it  has  ocoasloned,  tiicre  are  many  of  gt^t  iutcn-eBt,  which 
Mr.  Mill  hhs  lefl  not  merely  trndeoMed  bat 'ntaoot^ceH.  Oneof 
these  is  whether  knowledge  and«ld)l  are  orars  not' to  bb'eaUod 
coital.  They  Brewealth,  and  wealth  of  the  higheBfe*vaiue!thay 
are  instruments  of  production,  and  most  eiGcient  tHiesJ  On  t)i^ 
otherhoodfth^  areqiialitiee  of  mftn,  and  if  hninian  Ji^dtywl^ge 
and  skHl  are  capita,  whj*  not  InuHua  Ive&Ith  'and  ^tteitgtJl'i'  ■.  'W£<r 
not  all  the  facultiae,  pfaysitnl,  moral,  aod  iUtetlQctual,  wbidi-fit 
man  for  prodnetion  F'    Inahort,  why  not  tnfiii' himself  ?' 

Allied  to  this  )}uestion  is  another,  on  which,  also,  Mr.  Mill  ex^ 

•  Frincipks,  wl.  i.  p.  6»J. 
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jfressM  noopioion.  Is  the  good-will  of  ashop,  in  a  tnuiuracturing ' 
proceas  protected  b^  secrecy  or  by  patent,  is  the  copyright  of  a 
book,  capitid  ? 

On  other  vexata  questiones  Mr.  Mill  does  express  lui  opinion, ' 
but  without  alluding  to  them  as  matters  of  controversy.     One 
of  tjicse  i%;wliether  finished  goods  callable  only  o(  unproductive 
oonsumptiaii.  such.,  as  l^ce  or  jewellery,  are  capital  while  in  the 
hao^ofithenuuiufacturer  or  dealer.     Xbey  aco  exclu<kd  fiom 
oopitid  by  iBatardov  by  Jflmca  Mill,  aocl  by  M'CuUoeh,  but  in- 
Muded-by  (Aidum'Sniithtand  by  tbe  grmterpart  of>  the  foreign 
edoUOrtiietil '  ■  "Mr!  Mffl  conaiders  ee  capital  only -that  portbn  of 
them' by  thfe  pahj  of  which  the  capitidist-  obtains  money  to  be 
employed  productively.    We  think  this  distinction  inconvenient, 
and  Fagreo  ^itli  Adoqi  Smith  in  considering  the  whole  stock  of 
fia(^C]d  commodities  in  the  shops  of  Hegeut  Street  its  cnpital ; 
vlljaiteiver vbe  thei  iw9  whicb  the  shopkeepers  intend  tom^e  of 
tha.ptwdu(W'tof,tl>Q.sale>     And  our  reason  ie,  that  ttKiiaxposure 
of  opoamndities  figarsale  by  a  dealer,  is  in  fact  a  productive  use  ' 
oft&flKb     Th^lMUTe  abigher  vaiucin  thesliopthan  any  wl^era 
(fee ;' if''th«fy  hiul  ilot,  the  shopkeeper  wouid  hftvei  no  >  profit. 
Whit  h(i^uy6  fftm  the  mam 
fof  100'/.  ■  And  if  the  purchas 
uuDdt^,  (d  attempt  to  resell  b 
g^f  jbr  if  ifliore  ttbaa  70/.  or 
ewnmot^ties.   the  seconj-rbiu 
ehopa  and  oellarsirare  mor«  v< 
eldl  clot^esmaniptiFehaMd  ll 

baintls  of  those  to  whom  he  will  sell  tbcmi  .  Tho  reasmpisiobvioua. 
Goods  in  ft  shop  are  cTpoacd  for  e^  inth*  piawftnd'^tbe 
ijwwtiiJei  whk«  M4t:tbecoa¥«iueace.of:,tltepun^baf)«E>t  Se  is 
Mvied  the  ex|)efi8e  of  finding  out  theotiginal'mitlcei:  (tf.in^Hwt^r.; 
Had.  he  liaa  the 'Opportunity  of  ohooeijig.  frooi  «v«(iaa«:  stock. 
3ih«Be.advailtag«SigiA-etothe  goods  in  asiuplb^irfii^Mttiw  volt's; 
d'VAlu^,  as  webatve  already  rwu^ked,  higher  than  tliat  ^l^cli  ttt^y 
>owceied 'be|(H»  they  entered  the  shop,  and  highei;!  tlw  that 
tvUeh  ttey<  will  pcMsess  w  Boon  aa  they  qiMt  the(e)|ipp.r'tl)ey  are 
^ereforfl  stock  employed  pcoductively>>Wt'ta  us«,a9hoil«i;  «Xr 
j^esBion,  Capital.  I.   -  .  ,.      ,  >   ,r 

Abather  question  which  Mr.  Mill  deoidee  wUliW4>rtffipEe£6ly 
nisitig  it,  is  whetbof'  Qommoditiei^  of<iooixumptioQ  (Oi  dx>,w 
that  they  vce  ptiuticaUy  indestxugtible,  escept  by  violeqpe,  ture 
therefore  to  )m  .  otkLlfld  caiAlal,  in  whoscver  bands  they  may 
be. .  Suohilire  prcoious  atones,  coins,  and  marUcs.  We  have 
statues  2000  years  old,  as  perfect  as  when  they  left  the 
sculptor's  workshop,  -  and  there  is  no  leason  to  suppose  thi.t 
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they  will  be  deteriorated  2000  years  hence.  Many  continental 
economists,  among  whom  are  the  eminent  names  of  J.  B.  Say, 
Ganilh,  and  Hermann,  consider  them,  and  indeed  aU  commodities 
of  slow  consumption,  as  capital  And  unquestionably  they 
perform  many  of  the  offices  of  capital.  If  a  lady  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  spend  lOOL  a  year  in  hiring  a  set  of  diamonds, 
buys  that  set  from  her  jeweller  for  10002.,  she  makes  an  inrest- 
ment  which  gives  her  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  diamonds 
were  part  of  the  jeweller's  capital  while  exposed  in  his  shop. 
They  continued  to  be  part  of  his  capital  when  on  the  person  of 
the  lady  while  she  merely  hired  them.  Tbsy  will  become 
bapitd  again  if  she  resells  them  to  him :  do  they,  then,  cease 
to  be  capital  while  they  are  the  lady's  property?  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  do ;  though  the  qu^tion  in«7olT<60^  points  of 
great  nicety. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  the  corollaries  wUoh  Mr,  Mill 
infers  from  his  conception  of  capital  "With  most  of  them  we 
fully  agree :  But  one  of  them,  that  it  is  more  adrantflgeous  to 
the  labouring  classes  that  a  consumer  should  himself  employ  diem 
to  make  what  he  wants,  than  purehase  it  rcBiiv  made^^that  it  is 
better  for  them,  for  instance,  that  he  shotdd  hunself  superintend 
the  building  of  a  house,  and  pay  them  for  it  as  the  building  goes 
on,  than  order  one  from  a  builder  and  pay  for  it  when  finished, 
—  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous:  though  we  hove  not  spaoe.to 
expose  what  we  think  the  fallacy;  and  only  aHude  to  it»  lest  we 
should  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  We  ptDceed  to  ft  masm 
popular  subject ;  Mr.  Mill's  views  as  to  the  distinction  betw^^aii 
fixed  and  circulating  capital. 

That  Adam  Smith's  division  of  capital  into  fixed  and  circula- 
ting is  based  on  a  real  and  important  distinction^  may  be  inferred 
hem,  the  currency  which  those  words  have  obtained.  Every 
manu&cturer,  however  little  he  may  know  of  Adam  Smith,  talks 
of  his  own  fixed  and  of  his  own  circulating  cajHtal  But  though 
these  terms  have  passed  into  general  use,  the  meaning  aflSxed  to 
them  is  not  always  the  same,  or  indeed  always  precise.  Accord- 
ing to  Adam  Smith,  fixed  capital  is  that  which  gives  a  profit 
wHIe  retained,  circulating  that  which  gives  a  profit  by  being 

f)arted  with.  The  consequence  is  that  the  one  is  retain^  for  as 
ODg,  the  other  for  as  shorty  a  time  as  possible.  A  cotton-spinner, 
if  he  could,  would  keep  his  machinery  all  his  life ;  but  he  would  be 
glad  to  woric  up  his  cotton  and  sell  the  produce  once  a  f(»rtnight, 
or,  if  possible,  once  a  day.  The  distinctions  here  indicated  are, 
no  doubt,  important :  Bat  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
permanence  or  transitoriness  of  possession  mainly  governs  the 
Unscientific  world  in  terming  any  given  article  of  capital,  fixed 
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or  oirculatlng.  The  coals  used  by  the  cotton-spinner  are,  accord-* 
ing  to  Adam  Smith's  division,  fixed  capitaL  The  spinner  does 
not  part  with  them :  he  uses  them  exactly  as  he  uses  the  steam 
engine  which  they  feed — ^for  the  purpose  ofproducing  an  effect, 
and  uses  them,  too,  as  slowly  as  he  can.  But  as  he  purchases 
them  only  as  be  wants  them,  and  seldom  retains  them  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  or  days,  they  would  in  ordinary  language  be 
callad  circulating  capital*  Even  Adam  Smith  appears  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  rapid  consumption  of  some  kinds  of  capitaL 

*  The  maintenaxic^'  be  says,  ^  of  a  farmer's  working  cattle  is  a 
'  circuJating  capital*  since  the  profit  is  made  by  parting  with  it. 
'  His  sieed  is  &fixed  capital:  though  it  goes  backwards  and  for- 

*  wards  {ngai  the  gxouad  and  the  granary,  it  never  changes 
'  mastems^  wd  tharefoce,  does  not  properly  circulate.'  Now  the 
oats  with  which  a  farmer  feeds  his  horses  obviously  change 
masters  as  little  aa  .the  oats  which  he  puts  into  the  ground.  Each, 
to  ufie  his  own  expressions,  'yields  a  revenue  or  profit  without 
'  dbflii^ng.maat^[*6»  aiud  therefore  may  properly  be  called  a  fixed 
'  capital.' 

We  proQcied  to  give  Mr»  Mill's  definitions :  *-<- 

'Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  commodity,  there 
is  a  part  which,  af^r  being  ohce  used,  existsr  no  longer  as  capital ;  is 
no  linger  capable  df  r^dering  service  to  production.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is'  the  ptdrtion  6f  oi^ital  which  consists  of  materials.  The 
tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  mad^  once  used  injthe  manufacture 
«re-deitro}redtas>«lkali  and  tallow ;  and  cannot  be  employed  any  further 
in  t^  s^ap.msjii^factuce^  {^though,  in  their  altered  condition  as  soap, 
they  are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or  an  iiistrument  in  other 
branches  of  n^anufaQture.  In  the  same  division  must  be  placed  the 
portion  of  capital  which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  consumed  as  the 
subsistence,  of  labourers.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton-spinner 
which  he  pays  away  to  his  workpeople,  once  so  paid  exists  »o  longer 
iu  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton-spinner's  capital;  stich  portion  of  it  as 
the  workanen  consume,  no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all :  even  if  they 
save  afty  part,  it  exists  not  as  the  same  but  aa  a  fresh  capital,  the 
TtwAt  of  a  second  act  of  aecnmulatioD.  Capital  which  in  this  manper 
iMfils  tjtie.wMe  of  its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  engaged^ 
Jbj  a  ^glci  i^fte,  is.  jc^l^.  cirpulating,  capital. 

*.  Another .  large  portion  of  capital  consists  in  instruments  of  pror 
duction  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character ;  which  produce  their 
effect  not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being  kept ;  and  the  efficacy 
bf  whibh  id  not  exhatist^  by  a  single  use.  To  this  belong  buildings, 
iiadiihery,  and  alf  or  modt  things  known  by  the  name  of  implements 
or  tdols.  The  dttrabiUty  of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and  their 
fiUiction  aa  productive  inatrumeots  la  prolonged  tiirough  many  repe- 
titiona  of  tkus  prodoetive  operation.  In  this  dass  must  hkewise  be 
inpl^ded  capital  sunk  (as  the  expression  is)  in  permanent  improve- 
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ments  of  land.  So  also  the  capital  expended,  once  for  all,  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  an  undertaking,  to  prepare  the  waj  for  suh^equeat 
operations ;  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine,  for  example ;  of  cutting 
cnnals,  of  making  roads  or  docks.  Other  examples  might  be  added, 
but  these  are  sufficient.  Capital  which  exists  in  any  oithese  durable 
shape?,  and  the  return  to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corre- 
sponding duration,  is  called  fixed  capital. '  * 

Our  objection  to  this  nomenclature  is,  that  it  reats  on  differcQces 
which  exist  only  in  degree.  The  gunpowder  employed  l|y  ^mioar 
is,  according  to  Mr.  MilU  circulating  capital*  Jt  &ilfilp  tb^  iwbole 
of  its  office  by  a  single  use ;  but  bis  pickaxe- i^  fixed,  capital^  its 
function  being  prolonged  through  many  repetitions.  The  quick- 
silver employed  in  extracting  silver  from  the  ore,  was  /brmerly 
destroyed  in  its  first  use :  means  have  now  been  foUhd  to  save 
and  re-employ  a  portion  of  it :  it  mar  serve  perhaps' five  tim^s 
before  it  is  finally  dissipated ;  is  this  improvement  sufficient  to 
convert  it  from  circulating  into  fixed  capital  ?  If  its  lasting  for 
S  times  does  not  make  it  fixed  capital,  would  10  times  a6,  br 
100,  or  1000?  Would  the  pickaxe  remain  fixed  capital  if  it 
generally  brokie  in  the  course  of  its  first  dajr,  or  its  first  wieek  of 
service? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  nomenclature  wotlM  be 
to  divide  the  brute  or  inanimate  requisites  for  production  into 
two  classes ;  naaterials  and  instruments.  To  exprcsis  by  the  ivord 
matierials  all  the  things  which  after  having  undergone  the  change 
implied  in  production,  are  themselves  matter  of  exchange^  and 
by  the  word  instruments,  the  things  which  are  employea  In  pro- 
ducing that  change,  but  do  not  themselves  become  jpart  of  the 
exchangeable  result :  And  that  the  best  definition  ofcirculating 
capital,  is  to  confine  it  to  materials  —  and  the  best  definition  of 
fixed  capital  is  to  confine  it  to  instruments. 

In  fact,  though  these  definitions  differ  horn  Adam  aoaitVa  in 
form,  they  agree  with  them  in  substance.     *  The  things  which 

*  are  the  matter  of  exchange,*  and  *the  things  which  yield  a 

*  profit  only  by  being  parted  with,'  are  the  same.  If  or  is  there 
much  difference  between  our  expression,  Uhe  thin^  isrhich.^re 

*  employed  in  production,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of 

*  the  exchaiig4»ble  result,'  and  Adam  Smith's,   *  the  things 

*  which  3rield  a  profit  without  chan^g  masters  or  circulating 

*  further.'  We  think  indeed  our  explanation  rather  clearer  than 
Adam  Smith's,  or  we  should  not  have  ventured  to  depart  from 
his ;  and  we  prefer  it  to  Mr.  Mill's,  because  bis  two  classes  are 
not  separated  by  any  real  demarcation. 

♦  Vol.  i.  pp.  107—108. 
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We  now  pass  over  without  commenty  because  we  have  not 
room  for  comment,  three  chapters  on  the  causes  which  increase 
or  diminish  the  efficiency  of  productive  agents ;  and  proceed  to 
the  still  more  important  discussion  of  the  Taws  of  the  increase  of 
labour^  of  capital,  and  of  land 

*  The  increase  of  production,'  says  Mr.  l^Ijll,  *  depends  on  the 
properties  of  these  elements.  It  is  the  result  of  tlie  increase  either 
of  the  elements  themselves,  or  of  their  productiveness.  The  law  of 
th(^  increase  of  production  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  these 
elements':  the  limits  to  the  increase  of  production  must  be  the  limits, 
irhalttveif  they  are,  set  by  those  laws.'* 

The  increase  of  labour  is  the  increase  of  population ;  and  the 
capacity  pf  population  to  increase  is  indefinite.  So  is  the 
capacity  of  capital,  usinjj  that  word  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  defi- 
nition, which  excludes  the  agents  supplied  by  nature,  unassisted 
bv'man  —  agents  to  which  he  gives  the  general  name  of  land. 
It  there  be  human  beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  to  feed 
ttiem,  they  may  always  oe  employed  productively.  But  the 
increase  of  capital  is  retarded  by  an  oostacle  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  population.  The  augmentation  of  capital 
is  painful.  It  can  be  efiected  only  by  abstaining  from  im» 
m^uiate  enjoyment.  We  obey  our  instincts  in  promoting  the 
one ;  we  resist  them  in  promoting  the  other.  The  desire,  how- 
evGi*,  of  immediate  pleasure,  though  an  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  capital,  is  one  which  can  be  overcome  in  every  state  of 
epciety  j  for  even  savages  save,  or  the  race  would  expire ;  and 
in  the  advance  of  society  it  yields  more  and  more  easily  to  the 
desire  of  accumulation.  If  there  be  therefore  any  insuperable 
limitation  to  the  increase  of  production, 

*  It  must  turn,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  upon  the  properties  of  the  only 
element  which  is  inherently  and  in  itself  limited  in  quantity.  It 
must  depend  on  the  properties  of  land.'f 

*  After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture  ;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have  applied  themselves  to 
cultivation  with  any  energy,  and  have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable 
tools ;  from  that  time  it  is  the  law  of  production  from  the  land,  that 
in  any  given  state  of  agricultm*&l  skill  and  knowledge,  by  increasing 
the  labocnr,  the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  in  the  application  of  labour  to  the  land.'| 

Mr.  Mill  admits  that  this  law  of  diminishing  return  in  pro*» 

»■     ■  ■     ■        .  . 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  210.  t  Ibid.  p.  187. 

X  Ibid.  p.  212. 
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portion  to  the  incraafled  applicstion  of  taboar  and  ca|atal  to  the 
lEtnd,  IB  opposed  by  an  antngonist  prinoiple,  tlie  progress  of 
<3viliBatioii.  *  I  usei'  he  says,  '  thie  general  and  somewhat 
'  vague  exiM«8^on,  because  the  things  to  be  included  are  so' 
'  various,  that  hardly  any  tenn  of  a  more  restricted  aignifica* 
'  tioQ  would  comprise  them  oil,' 

Among  them,  however,  be  enumerates,  as  entitled  to  the 
chief  plaoe,  the  progress  of  agricuUural  knowledge,  eluU  and. 
ioTention,  impiovcd  nmaas  of  communMatioD,  the  iuxeased 
effioieooy  of  maaujaoturii^  industry,  and  improyementa  ia 
government  and  in  edocation.  Tbe  rendt  is,  tiiat  the  so<m^ 
state  is  a  state  of  warfare  between  these  opposing  prindples. 

'  Whether,  at  the  present  or  any  otiier  time,  the  produce  of  iDdastryt 

proportionaDy  to  the  labour  employed,  is  increasing  or  diminishing, 

and  the  average  condition  of  the  people  improving  or  deCeriorwing, 

depends  upon  whether  population  is  advanoing  taster  than  imprave- 

rovement  than  population.     After  a  degree  of  densi^ 

kined,  sufficient  to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of  <x>m.- 

Mui,  all  further  increase  tends  in  itself  to  mischief. 

•owth  of  human  power  over  nature  ia  suspended  or 

I  population  does  not  slacken  its  increase ;  if,  with  only 

Dmmand  over  natural  agencies,  those  agencies  are  called 

ihcreased  produce;  that  greater  produce  will  not  be< 

le  increased  popnlatioo,  without  either'  demanding  on' 

I  greMer  effort  fpMo  each,  or  on  the  average  reducing 

eaoh  to  a  smaller  ration  oot  of  the  aggregate  produce. 

'  As  a  matter  of  faet,  at  some  periods  the  piv^reaa  of  popiiUtian 
has  been  the  most  rapid  of  tbe  two ;  at  others  that  of  improvemenl^- 
In  England  during  a  long  interval  preceding  the  French  revolution, 
population  increased  slowly ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
least  in  agriculture,  would  seem  to  have  been  still  slower ;  since, 
although  nothing  occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the  precious  metaiR, 
the  price  of  com  rose  considerably,  and  England,  from  an  exporting, 
became  an  importing  coontry.  This  evidence,  however,  is  not  quite 
coodustve,  iDaemnch  as  the  extraordinary  number  of  abundant  seasons 
dnring  the  first  half  of  the  century  not  oontinuii^  during  the  last, 
was  a  cause  of  increased  price  in  the  latter  period,  extrinsic  to  the 
ordinary  prt^ess  of  society.  Whether  during  the  sanie  period, 
improvements  in  manufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported  com-, 
moidities,  mode  amends  for  the  diminished  productiveness  of  labour 
on  the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since  the  great  mechanical  in- 
ventions of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  contemporaries,  the  return 
to  labour  has  probably  increased  aft  fast  as  the  population  ;  and  would 
even  have  outstripped  it,  if  that  very  augmentation  of  return  had  not 
called  forth  an  ad(btioD^  portion  of  the  inherent  power  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  human  species.  During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  last 
elapsed,  so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  improved  processes  of 
agriculture,  that  even  the  land  yields  a  greater  produce  in  proportion 
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to  the  labour  employed;  the  avasige  piiee  of  ocHrn  is  deddeidlj  lower; 
and  the  ooantry  more  nearly  feeds  its  own  population  without  foreign 
aid  than  it  did  in  1828.  But  though  improvement  may,  during  a 
certain  space  of  time,  keep  up  witii,  or  even  surpass^  the  actual 
increase  of  population,  it  assuredly  never  comes  up  to  the  rate  of 
increase  of  which  population  is  capable ;  and  nothing  could  have 
prevented  a  general  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
were  it  not  that  population  has,  in  fact,  been  restrained.  Had  it 
beeh  reetrained  slim  more,  and  the  same  improvements  taken  place, 
ther»  would  hkve  been  a  larger  dividend  than  there  now  is,  for  the 
natioB*  osithe^eoies  at  laxgeu  liie  now  ground  wrong  from  nature 
bgr  ftheimprovementwoiild  not  have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support 
of  mere  nnmbers.  ,  Though  the  gross  produce  would  not  have  been 
80  great,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  produce  per  head  of  the 
population/** 

,  We  cIo  aot  think  that  landis  quite  fiurly  treated  by  Mr.  Mill^ 
or  ittdefMl  by  anyeoonomiat  of  th&Bieardo  SchooL  It  is  cbatin-* 
ginahed  from  all  other  instrumente  of  prodnctkm  by  twt)  peca«« 
uitfities.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  giving,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  an  increased  quantity  of  produce  to  the  increased 
application  of  labour.  Of  no  other  instrument  can  this  be  aaid. 
No  labour  can  work  up  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  into  more  than  a 
pound  of  iq^ufiictured  cotton.  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in^y  be  increased,  but  not  its  quantity.  But  on>  the 
same  acre  x>f  laiid>  and  wiUi  the  same  boshel  of  seed,  by  Apply-» 
hog  more  and  more  labour,  a  return  may  be  obtaanedof  t^ree 
bnabela  of  oom,  or  of  ten,  or  of  twenty,  or  of  forty.  When  we 
state  that  in  any  given  state  of  agrictiltural  skill,  every  incn^ase 
of  predate  is  obtained  bv  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of 
labour,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  it  is  only  from  land  that  in- 
crease of  labour  acting  on  the  same  materials  obtsuns  any  in- 
crease of  produce  at  alL  Quantity  can  be  increased  only  by 
generation ;  and  it  is  only  as  an  agriculturalist  that  man  can 
dbtoin  the  aid  of  generative  prooeseesb  In  other  esaploymenta 
he. merely  efRdcta  a  mechanical  or  chemical  or  commercial 
change  which  alters  the  qualities,  and  may  apparently  diminish, 
but  cannot  increase,  the  quantity  of  the  substancee  on  which 
he  operated.  In  agriculture  he  is  assisted  by  the  generative 
powers  of  nature.  She  enables  him  to  convert  a  bag  of  seed 
com  into  a  harvest ;  a  couple  of  domestic  animals  into  a  flock  or 
a  herd.  Mr.  MiUf  calls  the  opinion  that  nature  lends  more 
assbtance  to  human  endeavours  in  agriculture,  than  in  manu- 
&cture0»  a  conoeit.    It  is  founded,  be  says,  on  a  confusion  of 


■^^- 


♦  Vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229,  and  230. 
f  Book  i.  ch.  i.  sect.  4. 
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ideas.  Certainly  the  ground  on  which  the  Physiocrats  main- 
tained it — the  rent  afforded  by  land — was  insufficient.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  land  affords  a  rent  not  because  it  is  pecu- 
liarly productive,  but  because  being  productive,  it  is  limited  and 
appropriated.  But  though  the  reason  assigned  was  inconclusive, 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Physiocrats  was  truey  though  not 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  carri^  it. 

The  powers  q£  hmd,  however,  though  indefinite,  for  we 
are  far  yet  from  tibeir  limits,  are  not  infinite.  XJp  to  a  point 
which  probably  differs  with  every  quality  of  soil,  and  every 
degree  of  human  skill,  increased  labour  may  produce  a  propor- 
tional, or  more  than  proportional  increase  of  return.  Mr.  Mill 
supposes^  and  with  truth,  that  this  point  has  not  yet  been  reached 
gi^ierally  in  England.  In  particular  cases  witbotit  doubt  it  is 
often  reached,  and  passed.  The  pleasure  farm  of  many  a  gentle- 
man, and  some  fields  of  many  a  farm  in  a  stenle  <listriot,  are 
^iltiva:led  at  a  cost  not  remmierativiey  with  oar  present  know- 
ledge. But  it  isrobvioQs,  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  additional 
kbour  employed  on  the  same  land,  even  though  directed  by 
perfieotfikil),  must  cease  to  be  proportionally  produotire.  On  a 
{ifood  soil  in  the  dimate  of  England,  and  with  the  present 
Eaglish  8kiU,  one  HMrn  on  with  a  year's  lafcour  raise  from  20 
acres  about  600  bushels  of  wheat.  Two  men,  however,  could 
not  raise  1*200  bushels.  We  may  easily  conoeivey  however,  an 
increase  of  skill  which  would  enable  them  ta  do  so*  But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  skill  would  enabk  20  men  to  raise 
12,000;  still  move  improbable  that  200  men  coilld  raise 
120,000;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  impossible  that 
20,000  c(i»ld  raise  12^000,000  of  bushels:  they  would  have 
scoroely  room  to  stand  on  the  ground. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  call  this  limitation  the  niggardliness  of 
nature.  Nature,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  rc^Ally  for  more 
bountiful  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  productive  process. 
Her  bounty,  however,  is  limited  by  the  second  of  the  peculiari* 
ties  which  we  have  attributed  to  land,  namely,  its  immobility. 
If,  like  all  other  productive  instruments  and  materials,  land 
could  be  transported  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,  we  should 
not,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
have  to  complain  of  its  limitation  in  quantity.  There  is  land 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  10  times,  prcAably  200  times,  our  pre- 
sent numbers.  But  its  immobility  limits  the  quantity  accessible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  district ;  and  as  they  increase  in 
numbers,  forces  them,  unless  they  are  willing,  which  few  men 
are,  to  quit  their  own  country,  to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
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pecvdi^tj  of  Itmd^  its  power  to   give  to  additional  labour 
additional  returns. 

It  is  tme  tliat  the  result  of  this  expedient  may  be  unfavour- 
able«  >  It  is  true  that  ^  an  increase  in  tbe  demand  for  ibod^  oo- 
^  oasidned  by  increased  population^  will  always^  unhss  there  is. a 
^.ehriidtmeow  imprwement  in  prodMcHon,  .diminish  the  '  share 
^  which^  in  a  fair  division,  would  fall  to  each  individual,  and 
^  Aatf  in  thai?  case,  tbe  population  must  either  work  harder  or 
^  eat'  less,  or  obtaia  their  usual  ibod  by  sacrxficiog  a  part  of  their 
^t>theri»oitstoniary  comforts.'*  But  we  affirm  that,* in  the  ab- 
sence of  somel  distuii)ing  dause,  political  rather  than  economical, 
fihibh  as  the  desire  to  create  forty  riniUng  freeholdersin*  Ireland,  or 
thcl  poor-law  abcises  of  the  south  of  England,  the  increased  demand 
ion  food  ahd  thd  increase  of  population  are  usually  aoconxpanied, 
or  rather  ^pneeedled,  by  improvemeots  in  production  which  ocea- 
eioa  rthe  increased  quantiliy  to  be  obtained,  not  ati  a  greater,  not 
merety  at  the  «ame,  but  aetually  at  a  less  proportionate  expense 
6f  labdur.  (Mr.  Mill' admits  that  such  ha»  been  the  case  during^tbe 
la^  'twenty  years  in  England.  We  bdieve  it  to  hfLve  been  the 
case  in  every  portion  of  Europe*  Evien  in  Spain,  not itithstonding 
her  eivil  wnr^*  even  in  the  Netherlands^  aotutithBianding  the 
previous  density  of  population.  Tbe  instances .  of  inoreased 
jKiveirty,»the^  coses  in  which  men  have  been  forced  to  eat  less,  or 
obtain/food  by  eacrifieinga  part  of  their  other  customaryicomf* 
ferts,  bate  been  eases  not  of  the  increase  but  of  >  itihc  dimBsntion 
of  population,  i  They  are  oases  like  that  of  Boinan  Qaul  ^idsen 
bud  wastorbybarbariansj  or  of  Bohemia  after  i  the  thirty  years 
war,  or  of-  Ana  Minor  under  the  oppression  of  Turkey,  or,  to 
refer  to  atiU  mok^  striking  examples,  of  tbe  ruined  cities,  of 
Central  America,  or  of  the  deserted  plains  which  surround  the 
site  c^  CartJMige  or  of  Palmyra,  where  there  has  been- a  waste 
ofpeoplebtit  a  still  greater  waste  of  *  capital  and.  of  industry, 
and  half-starred  savages  eat  their  dates, 

'Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  ibe  shade 
Of  ruined  walfe,  that  have  survived  the  names 
Of  those  that  reared  them.' 

,  We  now  com^  to  Distribution;  the  portion  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy most  attractive  to  a  practical  teacbei; ;  since  it  depends  on 
causes  within  human  control,  the  laws  a^d  customs  of  society. 
The  rules  by  which  it,  is  determined  are  always  what  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  community  inake  them ;  are  very  different  in 

•  VoL.i.  p.  226. 
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diffemit  ages  and  oonntriea ;  and  might  be  still  more  difierent  if 
mankind  so  chose. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr,  Mill  adheres  to  the 
usual  diviuoo  of  the  in«truments  of  production  into  labour,  capital, 
and  land ;  vaA  consequently  to  the  division  of  the  industrial 
eommuoity  into  labouren,  capitalists,  and  Issdownsrs,  and  the 
division  of  the  produce  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent.  ' 

He  has  not  defined  the  irord  Wages;  And  ^s  ■  inconve^ 
nient ;  as  it  is  used  in  three  Afferent  senses,  and  it  is  sometknee 
only  by  the  context  that  vre  can  discover  the  meaning  which  he 
afi^estoit.  These  sensea  are :  1st.  The  amount  of  money  earned 
by  the  labourer  in  a  given  time.  2nd.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  commodities  earned  by  the  labourer  in  a  given  Hme,  Zxa- 
The  amoiut  of  money,  or  liie  quantity  and  quality  of  common 
dilies,  received  by  the  laboarer  for  doing  a  giv«i  .amount- ,{tf 
toerk.  The  first  have  sometimes  been  c^ed  money  wages,  the 
second  re^  wi^es,  and  the  third  the  price  erf* labour.  '  -"> 

In  some  passages  by  wages  Mr.  Mill  means  money  wages: 
He  certainly   does   so   when   he  says  *,   tliat  dear   or   chbit^ 
food,  caused  by  the  variation  of  the  seasons,  does  not   afie<^ 
wages ;  for  it  obviooaly  does  affect  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
commodities  obtained  by  the  labourer ;  and  when  be  adm^i; 
that,  under  certain  (uroumstancee,  the  labourer  would  be  enalued 
with  the  same  wages  to  oosamand  greater  ooanforta  than  be&Wi 
But  when  iaa  ponnge,  which , we  shaU  qnota  beieaftarjilto 
treats  high  wt^s  and  the  more  ample  subastcnce  aad^eotilfoit 
of  the  dasA  of  hired  labourers  as  identical,  he  i 
wages,  that  is  1 
ommodities  destiu' 
is  Bubeistence  and  c 
n  which  it  is  tru* 
f  in  circumstances 
optdation  should' 
;  wages.'}     For  i 
itals  were  discovered,  ifcertidnly 
;ht  increase  at  its  utmdst  rate  for 
ering  money  wages.     Irifnture, 
3  without  explan«tiDili  '*e  AftM 
-.  MDl  as  meanmg,  the  quttdtity 
»  earned  t^' the  Iftbdol:^  in  h 

lo  this  sense  of  the  word,  ... 

•P.  405.  t^-407.  JP.  411. 
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^  Wages  depexkd^*  says  Mr.  Mil],  *  on  the  pn^portion  between  tlie 
number  of  the  labouring  population  and  the  capital  or  other  funds 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour;  we  will  saj  for  shortness,  the  capital 
If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  another,  if  the  subsist- 
ence and  comforts  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is 
and  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  populaftion.  Thdr  condition  can  be  bettered  in  no  way 
but  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their  advantage  9  and  every  scheme 
for'their  bemcdSit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation  is, 
for  all  permanent  purposes^  a  delusion.  Though  capital  should  for  a 
time  double  itself  simultaneously  with  population,  ii  all  this  capital 
and  population  are  to  find  employment  on  the  same  land,  they  cannot, 
without  an  unexampled  succession  of  agricultural  inventions,  con- 
tinue doubling  the  produce ;  therefore,  if  wages  did  not  fhll,  profits 
must ;  and  when  profits  fall,  increase  of  capital  is  Slackened;  Besides, 
even  if  wages  did  not  fkU,  the  price  of  food  would,  in  these  circum- 
stances, neeestorily  rise ;  which  is  equiyalent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

'Except,  tiierefore,  in  the  very  peeuUar  cases  which  I  have  just 
noticed,  of  which  <Oit  only  one  of  any  practical  importance  ia  that  af 
a  new  colony,  or  a  country  in  circumstances  equival^t  to  it ;  it  is 
impossible  that  population  should  increase  ot  its  utmost  rate^  without 
lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the  fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  of 
ihat  which,  either  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  checks  thb 
increase  of  jpopulation.  In  no  old  country,  therefore,  does  population 
increase  at  anything  like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at  a  very  moderate 
rate;itt  somecounfries  not  atalL  These  facts  are  ottiy  to  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways.  '  Esther  the  whcleifamber  of  births  which  nature 
»&nits'Of,  and  which  happen  in  fiome  drcumstaaces,  do  not  take  place  i 
or^  if  they  dc^  a  large  portion  of  those  who  arjB  bom,  die^  The  retard- 
ation of  increase  r^olts  either  from  mortally  or  prudence;,  irom  Mc 
Malthns's  positive,  or  fixmi  his  preventive  check :  and  one  or  the  other 
of  thesQ  most)  and  does  exist,  and  very  powerfully  too,  in  all  old  societies. 
Wherever  population  is  not  kept  down  by  the  prudence  either  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  the  state,  it  is  kept  down  by  starvation  or  disease/* 

Mc  Mill's  treatment  of  wages  has  one'defect.  Havjjog  stated, 
truly,  that  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  labourers  and  the  extent  of  the  fund  a|)propriated  to  their 
use,  he  considers  at  great  length  the  causes  affecting  the  number 
of  labourers,  but  leaves  almost  unnoticed,  at  least  in  this  place, 
those  afl^ing  tha  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fund  appropri- 
ated to  their  use.  ^his,  however,  is  a  very  important  and.  a  very 
difficult  inquiry.  Without  attempting  to  exhiuist  it,  we  will  give 
a  brief  indication  of  some  of  its  princ^^Mil  points* 

The  extent  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  de- 
pends, in  the  first  place,  on  the  productii/^iiess  of  labour  in 
the  direct  or  indir^  production  of  the  commodities  used  by 

♦  P.  411. 
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the  labourer ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  emptoyed  in 
the  production  of  things  for  the  use  of  labourers  to  the  whole 
number  of  labouring  families.  The  productiveness  gif«n, 
it  depends  on  the  proportion.  The  proportion  given,  it  depends 
on  the  productiveness.  If  we  suppose  two  communities  each 
containing  100  labouring  familiee,  if  in  each. country  75  are 
employed  in  producing  coQunodities  for  the  whole  number^*  and 
25  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  master,. the  oompaarative  wages  in 
each  must  depend  on  the*  productiveness  of  laboal*.  if;.ini  the 
one  a  year's  labour  of  one  family  ptodace^  commodities'  for 
labourers  which  we  will  oaU  four  quartets  of  iwheirt,  add  i&  the 
other  only  two  quarters,  wages  will  be  three  quarters  dn  the 
one,  and  only  one  quarter  and  a  half  in  the  odier.  But '  jf'  in 
each  community  a  year's  labour  produces  four  quartevsof.  wheat, 
but  in  the  one  seventy-five  are  employed  fdr  the  benefit  bfithe 
whole  nuadber,  and  in  the  other  only  fifty,-.wage8  wiUaginii  be 
three  in  the  one  and  only  two  in  the  odier. :  Wetsay  :clivecily  <jr 
indirectly  emjdojred,  because,  in  a  conunevoial  oounitrjp,  -sr^  Ita^ 
jk)rtion  of  the  commodities  used  by  labourers  is  obtained  tnQirkbny 
by  exchange.  A  Nottingham  lace*maker  doi»  notidirciotly  Coo-* 
tribute  to  '|he  stoek  of  commodities  constituting  wiages,  aincd'via 
labouring  m^k  lUes  laoe;  but  he  does  indirectly' sol  fen  lasiihat 
lace  is  exported  in  exchange  for  sugar  or  tobacco  ferhiriniasi*  • 

Tfaei  causes  which  promote  the  prodoctivenesaof  kbournMr.* 
Mill  has- discussed  fuily  and  satisfactorily  >ia  the  seventh^  le^hthy 
and  ninth  ^diopters  of  his  first  book.  Tbeyimay  b^  fimnaoDttd 
up  as  consisting  of  &»  personal  character  of  the  iaboMrqr^  lUv 
co]:|)breal,  inidiieotual^  and  moral  qualities^  thd'  degr^ofip  ^^(fich 
he  IB  iiseisted'  by  capital,  and  the  d^ree  of  freedom  witkrwhiob 
he  is  allowed. to dii^  his  industry.  *  h.i 

The'  Oilusea  which  affeet  the  proportion  ^f  persons  ^mpkiyedl 
in  producing  loomtnodities  for  the  use  of  laboqrers  ito  /the  fwholq 
number  of  iabourii^/families,  are^  as  we  have  said,iomittbdibyi 
him ;  and  yet  are  eminently  entitled  to  oopsiderktbn,  since  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  labourers  of  everfieivfli^ed  otoi*^ 
munity  is  etnployed  in  producing  not  ibr  their  own  use^ibat  ifop 
others*  The  porpoaes  to  which  mm  labour  may  b^tthusdlvBerteA 
m%' three.  Pr6duetion  for  the  use  of  the  kndboids/df  the  ooun«^ 
tky;  for  tiie  use  of  the  govemfneati  -and  for  the  use-  of  th^ 
cajHtsJiBts.  In  other  words,  instead  of  prpducing  what  is  to.  bef 
oonsumed  as  wages,  they  may  be  em^doyed^iik  pi^Kiucing  w)uit' 
is  to  be  oansamed  as  rent,  as  taxes,  or  aa  profits,  i 

The  first  of  these  eraplo3rment8,  howevery  when  not  thOiresdli 
of  a  scarcity  occasioned  by  oppressive  or  fraudu^eat  legislatioDy 
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does  not  really  diminish  the  fond  distributed  as  wages.  Rent  is 
the  creation  of  some  appropriated  natural  aeents  of  extraordinary 
productiveness*.  The  labourers  employed  by  the  owners  of 
those  natural  aeents  draw  their  subsistence,  therefore,  not  out 
of  the  qommon  fund,  such  as  it  would  be  if  no  such  natural  agent 
exisled,  but  wholly  out  of  the  extra  fund  arising  f^x>m  its  exist- 
ence* If  with  the  growth  of  rent  a  corresponding  population  to 
to .be*^ employed  by  it  has  grownup,  it  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes  the  fond  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers.  If  such 
a  population. has  mbi  growft  up,  rent. increases  that  fund. 

80  far  as  the  e^qaense  of  goyecning  a  country  is  supported  by 
taaes  laid  on  its  landlords  or  on  its  capitatists,  the  labourers  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  it.  A  duty  on  wine  may  force  a 
luidiood  or  a  merchant  to  dismiss  a  footman ;  but  it  enables  the 
G&v^mmeiit  to  hire  a  soldier.  But  a  tax  imposed  on  the  com* 
mddities  camsumed  by  the  labourer,  has  precbely  the  same  effect 
on  him  as  a  dinainished  productiveness  of  labour:  --*- the  tax  is 
added  to  the  cost  If  a  tax  of  25  per  oent.  be  laid  on  porter, 
ifeisithe  smaeias  if  Ibvr  men  were  wanted  to  make*  the  porter 
which .threexxmld  make. before^  the  only  diffimence: being  that 
tW'fonrtb  man^  instead  of  being  actually. employed  in f making 
perter,  is  jk  soldier  oi!  a  poUcentan*  Porter  rises  ia  price ;  less 
iB:iiOQsumed;  fewerpersons^  are  employed  in  makiag.it?  and  tho 
labour  thubisetifiree  is' taken  up  by  the.  Gov^imnent.  The 
rei6lt;i8  the  same  if  the  labourer  is  directly  taxed»  as  in  the  cbse 
otfaifell-'tnz.  Expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is 
angmcntedi;  om  the  port  of  the  If^bouvem  it  is  decreased ;.  and  a 
MirespoMling  chailgeofpTodmctkMirfoUawa  .  r  . 
''*Xhe  propmiion. which  the  number'of  labaucersiemployedfor 
theiben^tof  cApitaiists  bears  to  the  Mimber  4if  thotoiemplc^ed 
for  the  benefit  of  labourers — ^ii^  other  words^  therproportion  of 
profit  tO' wages ^  depends  on  two  causes*  Eii^  on-t^  rate  of 
profit  for  a  'flivenipeiiod  of  advance,  and  secondly  on  ,the. average 
p^bdief  advanee*  And  these  are  generally  avUagotiiBt  causes. 
Whem-  capital  1  compared  with  labourers  is  scanty  the>  oate  :of 
piwfit  is  igenerally  highy  but  iJm  period  of  advance  shpirti  In. 
rich  codntraesithe  rate  ia  low,  but  the  pei^od  longi  <  :If  in  China 
tfur-aiTerage'raid  be  thirty  per  cent,  per  anmim,  and  the  average 
period  of  aldvatnce  erne  yiear,  a  commodity  on.  wihich  100/*'  lua 
belan' expended  iniwtges  sells  for  130/.;  and^  lesAring  rent  and- 
tatation  out  of  the'  questbuy.  of  every  130  labourers  100  aiie 
employed  ia.  pnodncii:^  commodities  for  the  use  of  the  wholle 
130,  and  thirty  in  prodfieing  commodities  for  the  use  «^  capitalists. 
The  same  result  would  fol^w  in  England,  if  the  average  rate  of 
pnofitwere  tea  per  cent,  per  aanqm,  and  the  average  period  of 
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advance  lather  less  tiian  three  years.  As  a  country  advanced 
in  civilisation,  though  the  rate  of  profit  has  a  tendency  to  dirni^ 
nish,  the  total  amount  of  profit,  and  dierefore  the  proportion  of 
labourers  employed  to  provide  the  consumption  of  capitalists  to 
those  employed  to  provide  the  consumption  of  labourers,  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  First,  m  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
capital,  and  secondly,  in  oonseqpience  of  the  continual  prolong- 
ation of  the  period  of  its  advance.  The  apparent  loss  to  the 
labouring  classes  may  be,  however,  more  than  eovnterfoaknced, 
first  by-  the  increased  productivaiees  wUek  cipital  gives  to 
labour,  secondly,  by  the  greater  steadiness  <^  ea^qyment,  and 
thhrdly,  by  the  means  given  to  the  labourer  to  beoome  himsdf  4 
capitalist  And  to  be  so  he  need  not  cease  to  be  a  labourer. 
A  wellrfumished  residence,  a  good  stock  of  dotfies  and  linmi, 
good  tools  and  a  yearns  income  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  form  together 
no  inconsiderable  capital.  And  these  (in  ordinarily  good 
seasons)  mav  be  accumulated  in  a  few  years,  by  anj  well  con* 
ducted  family  in  our  manufacturing  districts. 

We  have  been  seduced  into  this  long  cKscusrion,  pardy  by  its 
interest,  and  partly  by  feeling  that  it  is  wanting  to  Mr.  Mill^ 
theory  of  wages.  To  that  theory  we  now  return.  We  ended 
by  quotbff  his  statement,  that  wherever  populatioa  it  not  kqpt 
down  by  Uie  prudence,  either  of  individual  or  of  the  state,  it  is 
kept  down  by  starvation  or  disease.  A  proposition  firom  which 
we  see  no  escape. 

Mr.  Mill  sketches  rapidly  some  of  the  checks  <^)po0ed  to 
population  by  the  government,  in  many  parts  of  Eunqpe :  he  then 
alludes  to  tlu)se  wnieh  the  hij^ier  and  middle  classes,  and  ddlled 
artizans,  in  England  impose  on  themselves :  and  he  ends  by 
expressing  regret  as  to  the  state,  and  fear  as  to  the  prospects,  of 
our  agricultural  labourers,  — to  which  it  is  painful  to  give  our 
concurrence,  yet  impossible  to  refuse  it :  — 

*Iq  the  case,'  he  says,  ^of  the  common  agricnltural  labourer,  the 
checks  to  population  may  almost  be  considered  as  non-existent  If 
the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital  there  empk)yed^  by  wkic^ 
the  factory  operatives  are  maintained  at  their  (Hreseat  average  rata 
of  wages,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  increase,  did  not  also  absorb 
a  great  part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  populatioa,  there 
8eem9  no  reason,  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people,  why  they  should 
not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the  Irish;  and  if  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I  do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even 
cease  to  expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years,  ^ere  is  no 
certainty  that  this  fate  may  not  be  in  reserve  for  us;  especially 
considering  how  much  the  Irish  themselves  contribute  to  it  l^ 
migrating  to  this  country  and  underbidding  its  native  inhabitants. 
Without  carrying  our  anticipations  forward  to  such  a  calamity,  the 
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existing  conditian  of  the  labourers  of  some  of  the  most  exelosiyehr 
agricultural  couadeSy-i-Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  — is  sufficiently  painful  to  contemplate.  The 
labourers  of  these  counties,  with  large  families,  and  seven  or  perhaps 
eight  shillings  for  their  weekly  wages  when  in  full  emplojrment,  have 
lately  become  one  of  the  stock  objects  of  popular  compassion :  it  is 
time  that  they  had  the  benefit  also  of  some  application  of  common 
sense. 

*  Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather  tiian  common  sense  is  the  genius 
that  nraally  piesidM  over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects ;  and  while 
thera  is  a  groKing  sensitiveoess  to  the  harMups  of  the  poor,  and  a 
ready  dii^positioa  to  admit  claims  in  them  upon  the  good  offices  of 
other  people,  there  is  an  all  but  universal  unwillingness  to  face  the 
real  difficulty  of  their  position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the  conditions 
which  nature  has  made  indispensable  to  the. improvement  of  their 
physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  lamen- 
tations over  its  wretchedness,  denunciations  of  all  who  are  supposed 
to  be  indifferent  to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or  another  for  improving 
it,  were  in  no  country  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so  rife  as  at 
present :  but  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  totally  the  law  of 
wages,  or  lo  dismiss  it  in  a  parenthesis,  ytr^  such  terms  as  '^hard- 
*^  hearted  ^blthusiaoisni ;"  as  if  it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
hardbeait^  to  tell  lywDan  beings  that  they  may,  than  that  they 
may  not*  gall  into  existence  swarms  oS  cfeatorea  who  are  sure  to  be 
miserable,  and  most  likely  to  be  depraved. 

'It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  working  classes  themselves  should 
cherish  error  on  this  snbject.  They  obey  a  common  propensity,  in 
laying  the  blame  of  their  misfortunes,  and  the  responsibility  of 
providing  remedies,  on  any  shoulders  but  their  own.  They  must 
be  above  the  average  level  of  humanity  if  they  chose  the  more 
disagieeable 'Opinion;  when  nearly  all  their  professed  teachers,  both  in 
their  own  and^  in  every  other  class,  ttther  sitendy  rejeet  or  noisily 
declaim  against  it  The  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  poverty  seems 
to  answer  nobody's  peculiar  purpose.  Those  who  share  tfie  growing 
and  certainly  well-grounded  discontent,  with  the  place  filled  and  the 
part  performed  in  society  by  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  seem 
to  thtnk  that  acknowledging  the  necessary  dependence  of  wages  on 
population  is  removing  some  blame  from  those  classes^  and  acquitting 
them  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  doing  so  little  for  the  people ; 
as  if  anything  they  could  do,  either  in  their  present  relation  to  them 
or  in  any  other,  could  be  of  permanent  use  to  the  people  in  thdr 
material  interests,  unless  grounded  on  a  recognition  of  all  the  facts 
on  which  their  condition  depends.  To  this  class  of  opponents,  the 
accidents  of  personal  politics  have  latterly  added  nearly  the  whole 
effective  literaiy  strength  of  the  party  who  proclaim  themselves 
conservative  of  existing  social  arrangements.  Any  one  with  whom 
the  cause  of  the  poor  is  a  principle,  and  not  a  pretence  or  a  mere 
freak  of  sensibility,  must  contemplate  with  unfeigned  bitterness  the 
eooduct,  during  ten  important  years,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Tory 
party,  ioclnding  nearly  all  its  popular  organs,  who  have  studiously 
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fofitered  the  prejudices  and  infltmed  tli^  pssfiitttn  o£  the  dmaoctncji 
on  the  points  on  which  democratic  opinkm  is  most  liable  t«  be 
dangerously  wrong,  for  the  paltry  advantage  of  turning  into  a  handle 
of  popular  declamation  against  tjieir  Whig  rlyals^  an  enactment  most 
salutary  in  principle,  in  which  their  own  party  had  concurred,  bjat 
of  which  those  rivals  were  almost  accidentally  the  nominal  authors,'* 

Mr*  Mill  then  considers  the  popular  remedies  (at  insuffiduBot 
wages^  such  aa  public  works^  idlowanoeiy  «iid  aUotnuente-—  and 
disttussQs  them  with  minted  coateiiij^  .       -  f 

*  No  Temedies,*  be  saystriily,  *<br  low  wages  h^ire  <6e  smanfest 
cbanoe  of  being  efficaeious,  whieh  do  not  operate  on  and  t^iNRigh  the 
minds  Itnd  habils  of  the  people.  While  thiese  are  unaffected^  iany 
contiivaiice,  even  if  sueoessful,  for  temporarily  itnptovifcig  the  oon^; 
dition  of  the  veiy  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reini^  hj  which  popu« 
ktion  was  previously  curbed,  and  could  only,  therefore^  contipye 
to  produce  its  effect  if,  by  the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital  were 
compelled  to  follow  at  ati  equally  accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long  together ;  and  wbeneVer  it  stopped 
It  would  Itere  the  country  with  an  increased  number  of  ihe  poorest 
class,  and  a  diminish^  pi^pdHaoh  of  aU  eixcept  ^he  {yooresl^  or,  if  it 
eontittti^  lox%  enoAgh,  with  none  at  aU.  For^^tot&je  <X)mpleidon 
^^  must  eoma  at  laat**  all  sodal  arrangements  iHuoh  remove  ihenatond 
checks,  to  population  withotrt  substituting  any  others.  ' 

*  By  what  means  then  is  poverty  to  be  contended  against  ? .  How 
is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If  the  expedients  usua^lj^ 
recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not  adapted  to  it,  can  no  others^ 
be  thought  of?  Can  politick  economy  do  nothing,  but  only  object 
to  everjrthing,  and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

*  If  this  were  BO,  political  economy  might  have  a'  needifbl,  but 
would  have  a  melancnoly  and  a  tiiffllkless  task.  If  ^  btifk  of  the 
human  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves*  to  toil  in  which 
they  have  no  interest^  and  therefore  feel  no  interest ;  dmdging  from 
early  mormag  tiU  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies ;  without  re- 
sources either  in  mind  or  feelings;  untaught,  for.  they  cannot  be 
better  taught  than  fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are  required  for 
themselves  $  without  interests  or  sentiments  as  citizens  and  members 
of  society,  and  with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds, 
equally  for  what  they  have  not,  and  for  what  others  have ;  I  know 
not  what  there  is  which  should  make  a  person,  with  any  capacity  of 
reason,' concern  himself  about  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  There 
would  be  no  wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extricating  from  life,  with' 
Epicurean  indifference,  as  much  personal  satisfaction  for  himself  and 
those  with  whom  he  sympathises,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury  to 
any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning  bustle  of  so-called  civilised  exist- 
ence roll  by  unheeded.' f 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  418-421.  t  Vol- 1-  PP-  438,  439. 
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<  It  may  be  eappoeed  that  Mr.  Mill  finds  it  easier  to  point  out 
the  evil  than  the  remedy. 

'  The  ultimate  remedy  is  indeed  obvious:  it  is  an  efibctive 
national  Education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes ;  an 
education  which  will  teach  them  what  is  the  conduct  on  which 
their  welfare  depends,  and  will  accustom  them  to  subject  passion 
to  reaaon.  Bilt  he  is-  forced  to  add,  that,  ^  Bduoation  is  not 
'*  compadbk  witb  exixexae  poverty.  It  is  inqp^tssiUe  eflfeotarily 
^  to  teach  an  indigent  population ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  mttke 
f  those,  feel  tbe^^ue  of  comfert  who  have  never'enjoyed  it,  or 
^  those  appreotate  tiie  wretchedness  of  a  preeatioB»  sabsiflteiioe, 

*  who  have  beearmade  reckless  by  always  living'from  haM  to 
'  ttoutk     individuals  often  struggle  upwuds  into  a  oondiftion 

*  of  ease;  but  tlve  utmost' that  can  be  expected  from  a  whole 

*  people  is  to  maintain  themselves  in  it ;  and  improvement  in 
'  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  mass  of  imskilled  day- 
f  labourers  will  be  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means  can  be  con- 
'  trived  of  miung  the  entire  body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort, 

<  and  maintaining  them  in  it,  until  a  new  gmeratiiHi  grows  up.'* 

Towards  ^effecting  this,  object,  Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  there  are 
two  resouroes  aviaiabley  •^  a  great  national  Colmikation,  and 
settling  the  Waste  lands  ol  Great  Britain  and  Iitdand  with 
peasant  proprietors.  But  these  plans  are  among  the  Subjects 
whfclr  we  must  reserve  for  future  discussion. 

As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  indeed,  we  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  IdBU  should  waste  his  time  in  devising  remedies  for  ma* 
terial  evils,  while  he  leaves  unnoticed  the  moral  evil  from  which 
all  the  material  evils  flow.  Admitting  fixity  of  tenure,  outdoor 
relief,  redamiatioa  of  waste  lands,  or  gratuitous  emigmtkm  to 
be  as  practicable  in  execution  and  as  beneficial  in  tendency  as 
the  wildest  theorist  proclaims  them,  still,  while  the  Catholic 
clergy  remain  unprovided  for,  while  those  who  ought  to  restrain 
the  people  are  dependent  on  the  people  for  their  support,  while 
their  subsistence  depends  on  their  influence,  and  their  influence 
on  their  adopting  the  passions  and  the  antipathies  of  their  flocks ; 
while  we  create  in  every  parish  an  enemy  whom  our  injustice 
and  bigotry  have  degraded,  embittered,  and  strengthened,  what 
can  be  the  best  eflfect  of  topical  remedies,  but  to  sKin  over  sores 
which,  in  a  thoroughly  distempered  body,  can  never  be  healed? 
While  the  priests  are  unpaid,  to  expect  real  improvement  in 
Ireland  is  childishness.  The  1,500,000  new  proprietors  whom 
Mr.  Mill  hopes  to  draft  off  to  independence  and  comfort,  and 

•  P.  449. 
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the  1,500^000  successors  whom  that  drafting  off  will  call  into 
existence,  while  they  are  the  tools  of  a  hostile  priesthood,  will 
be  the  enemies  of  the  law,  and  the  enemies  of  the  social  order 
which  depends  on  the  law — in  short,  will  resemble,  except  in 
courage,  the  anarchists  of  Paris. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  Wages,  that  we  must  dismiss  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition  of  the  theory  of  Profit  and  of  Kent,  with  the 
single  remark  that  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
Bicardo. 

The  third  book,  on  Exchange,  contains  the  doctrines  of  value, 
of  money,  and  of  international  trade.  To  give  even  the  most 
meagre  outline  that  would  be  intelligible  of  Mr.  Mill's  views  on 
these  extensive  and  complicated  subjects,  would  far  exceed  the 
littk  space  that  remidns  to  us.  We  therefore  pass  over  this 
book  altogether. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  book,  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Progress  of  Society  on  Production  and  Distribution.  We  have 
seen  that,  as  respects  England,  Mr.  Mill  is  not  an  encouraging 
prophet.  We  have  seen  that  he  considers  the  habits  and  senti* 
ments  of  our  agricultural  population,  perverted  as  they  have 
been  by  the  abuses  of  the  old  poor  law,  and  by  the  ignorance 
and  faction  of  their  superiors,  to  be  driving  them  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  almost  Irish  poverty  ;  and  that  his  hopes  rest  on 
remedies,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  difiiision  of  real  education, 
are  resisted  by  the  sectarian  prejudices  and  impracticable  temper 
both  of  churchmen,  and  of  dissenters ;  while  others,  such  as  a 
foreign  and  home  colonisation  sufficient  to  raise  to  a  higher 
level  of  comfort  the  entire  bodv  of  unskilled  labourers,  require 
a  public  expenditure,  not  perhaps  beyond  the  public  means, 
but  certainly  at  present  far  exceeding  the  public  will.  But 
though  gloomy  as  an  Englishman,  he  is  sanguine  as  a  cosmo- 
polite. In  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  all  others 
as  they  come  within  the  influence  of  those  leading  countries,  he 
sees  a  progressive  movement,  which  continues  with  little  inter- 
mission from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation : 
a  progress  in  wealth,  an  advance  in  material  prosperity :  — 

*  Of  the  features,'  he  says  *  which  characterise  this  progressive 
economical  movement  of  civilised  nations,  that  which  first  excites 
attention,  through  its  intimate  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
production,  is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  extend, 
the  unlimited  growth  of  man's  power  over  nature.' 

<  Another  change,  which  has  always  hitherto  characterised,  and 
will  assuredly  continue  to  characterise,  the  progress  of  civilised 
society,  is  a  continual  increase  of  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  people  of  every  country  in  Europe,  the  most  backward  as  well  as 
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the  moet  adyanced,  are,  in  each  generation,  better  protected  against 
the  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  another.  Thej  are  also,  in  every 
generation,  better  protected,  either  by  institutions  or  by  manners  and 
opinion,  against  the  arbitnuy  exercise  of  the  power  of  Gk)vemment. 
Taxation  in  all  European  countries  grows  less  arbitrary  and  oppressive, 
both  in  itself  and  in  the  manner  of  levying  it  Wars,  and  the  de- 
struction they  cause,  are  now  confined,  in  almost  every  country,  to 
those  distant  and  outlying  possessions  at  which  it  comes  into  contact 
with  savages.' 

'  The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
arts,  oombined  with  the  greater  security  of  property,  and  greater 
freedom  in  disposing  of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the  civilisation 
of  modem  nations,  and  with  the  more  extensive  and  more  skilful  em- 
ployment of  the  joint  stock  principle,  afford  space  and  scope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  production,  and  for  the  increase  of 
population  which  is  its  ordinary  accompaniment.  That  the  growth 
of  population  will  overpass  the  increase  of  production,  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  apprehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep  pace  with  it, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  any  real  improvement  in  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  people.'  * 

;  This  passage  must  have  been  written  in  1847.  And  already, 
when  we  gaze  with  terror  and  pity  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
the  people  of  Paris,  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of 
SerliD,  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Vienna, 
at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Prague,  at  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Rome,  at  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  the  people  and  of  the  sovereign  of  Naples,  at  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  the  wars  which  have  been  desolating 
South  America  during  the  last  thirty  years,  North  America 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Hungary 
during  the  last  six  months,  it  is  not  easy,  surely,  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  every  civilised  country  are  in  each  generation 
better  protected  against  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  an- 
other! Never  were  public  rights  and  private  rights,  inter- 
national law  and  municipal  law,  so  widely  or  so  shamelessly 
trampled  upon,  as  during  the  few  months  that  have  passed  since 
these  lines  must  have  been  written.  And  what  makes  our 
prospects  more  formidable  is  the  steady  increase  in  strength 
of  the  democratic  element ;  and,  concurrent  with  that  increase, 
and  apparently  dependent  on  it,  the  increased  malignity  of 
international  hate,  and  the  increased  rapacity  of  national  am- 
bition. Almost  everywhere  the  people  becomes  year  after  year 
more  powerful ;  and,  almost  everywhere,  with  its  power  grow 
its  evil  passions. 

As  the  consequences,  or  rather  the  accompaniments,  of  the 

•  Vol  ii.  pp.  244,  245,  246.  and  248. 
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i^^cy  of  Gtovemment?  •  Is  it  true  that  Governments  ouglit  to 
confine  themsehres  to  afflbrding  protection  agamst  fcroeand  fraud, 
and  thaty  th^se  two  things  apart,  pec^le^otrid  be  free  agents^ 
\eit  to  take  csre  of  tbons^ves,  and  wkile  they  practise  no 
violenoe  or  deception,  to  the  injary  of  otbers,  entitled'  to  do  as 
they  like,  without  beiog  molested  or  vestrictsd  by  judges  and 
legislators  ?*  Aim]  he  answers  this  quofftton  by  another^:  Why 
should  tbe  peopts'be  protected  by  their  Goirenunent,  that  is  by 
their  owq,  colleotif« '  strength,  against  violenoe  and  bmA,  ana 
not  agftiMt  other  oviisy  eacoept  that  the  expediency  is  more 
obrions?  ' 

The  stTMig  strgnment  for  Testiioting  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  mere  duty  of  affording  to  its  subjects  protection 
against  foreigners  by  war  or  by  negotiation,  and  agdnst  one 
another  by  me  administration  of  oiyil  and  criminal  justice,  is 
that  this  is  the  field  in  which  the  interference  of  Government 
IS  not' ealy  otmously  the  most  useful,  bat  also  *  obviously 
the  least'  dangerous.  A  Ooi^mmeat  may*  manage  ill  the 
fbreign  afikirs  of  a  nation ;  but  we  may  be  sure  t&t  it  will 
manage  them  better  than  would  be  done  by  the  peopfe  them- 
selves. It  may  be  partial  in  its  administmtion  of  justice; 
but  it  will  be  more  impartial  than  each  man  would  be  if  he 
were  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  as  soon  as  it  exceeds 
this  nanrow.liinit>  as  soou  as  it  tries  to  make  men  not  merely 
safe,  but ^uifpyy  as  soon  as  it  tnes  to  impose  on  them  the  belief 
and  titecondoct  whUi.  it  thinks  most  condnoive.tO'  their  wel«*> 
fiu^,  when  it  endeorvours  to  force  them  to  gc^  rich,  and  if  it  fioil 
in  that  tries  to  protect  them  from  the  evils  of  poverty, — these 
are  attempts  so  liable  to  fail,  indeed  to  do  worse  than  fail,  so 
fiable  to  produce  results  predsely  opposite  to  those  intended  by 
the  legislator,  so  liable  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  he  proposes 
to  remedy,  -and  to  introdiKse  others  which  would  not  nave 
arisen  without  his  rash  intervention,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  many  political  thinkers  have  believed  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  made.  Bat  we  agree  with  Mr.  MiU  that  this  objection, 
in  its  lai^est  and  most  peremptory  sense,  cannot  be  supported. 
We  agree  with  him  that  there  is  absolutely  no  limit,  no  ex- 
ception, to  the  doctrine  of  expediency.  And  we  are  even  in- 
dmed  to  disapprove  of  his  use  of  the  word  'optional'  as  applied 
to  any  of  the  ninotions  of  Government.  As  soon  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  expe^nt  that  a  Government  should  perform 
any  functions,'  it  must  also  be  its  right,  and  also  be  its  duty  to 
iperfiorm  them.  The  expediency  may  be  difficult  of  proof;  and 
until  that  proof  has  been  given  the  right  and  the  duty  do  not 
arise.     But  as  soon  as  the  prpof  hi^  been  given,  they  are 
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perfect  It  is  true  that  in  such  matters  a  Government  may 
make  mistakes.  It  maj  believe  its  interference  to  be  useful 
where  it  is  really  mischievous.  There  is  no  Government 
which  does  not  make  such  mistakes ;  and  the  more  it  interferes 
the  more  liable  it  must  be  to  make  them.  But  on  the  oth^ 
hand^  its  refusal  or  neglect  to  interfere  may  also  be  founded  on 
error.  It  may  be  passively  wrong  as  well  as  actively  wrong. 
The  advance  of  poUtical  knowledge  must  diminish  these  errors; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the  worst  of  errors  would  be  die 
general  admission  of  the  proposition  that  a  Government  has  no 
right  to  interfere  for  any  purpose  except  for  that  of  affording 
protection ;  for  its  admisdon  would  prevent  our  profiting  by 
experience,  and  even  from  acquiring  it 

We  have  therefore  said  that  we  dislike  the  word  optional  as' 
applied  to  any  of  the  functions  of  Gt>vemment  Like  dbe  words 
'boon'  or  'concession/  it  seems  to  imply,  that  there  may  be 
useful  measures  which  the  Government  of  a  country  may  at  its 
discretion  adopt  or  reject  But  we  approve  of  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Mill's  division  of  the  functions  of  Government  into  those  of 
which  the  expediency  is  acknowledged,  and  those  with  respect  to 
which  it  requires  prooC  The  discussion  of  the  former  class 
occupies  the  eight  following  chapters  of  this  book,  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth  inclusively. 

The  six  first  are  employed  on  Taxation.  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  correctly  admitted  among  the  necessary  duties  of  all 
Governments.  A  Government  certainly  must  receive  a  revenue ; 
but  it  may  derive  it  from  a  great  hmaed  estate ;  or,  like  many 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  from  a  capital  lent  at  interest ;  or,  lilce 
Papal  Bome  in  the  flourishing  times  of  papacy,  from  tributes  paid 
by  foreigners.  This  remark,  however,  is  perhaps  hypercritical ; 
since  in  all  great  nations,  and  in  all  ordinary  states  of  society, 
the  Government  must  depend  for  its  revenue  on  the  contributions^ 
of  its  own  subjects,  and  must  draw  it  from  them  by  taxation. 
Mr.  Mill's  treatise  on  taxation,  for  though  condensed  into  about 
ninety  pages  it  is  the  outline  of  a  complete  work,  is  a  tempting 
subject  for  comment  It  contains  much  that  is  original ;  much 
which  we  cordially  approve;  and  not  a  littie  from  which  we  more 
or  less  confidently  dissent  But  we  had  rather  leave  it  untouched 
than  give  of  it  the  inadequate  viewibr  which  we  now  have  room. 
For  the  same  reason  we  pass  over  the  chapters  on  Inheritance, 
on  Partnership,  on  Insolvency,  on  Protection  to  Native  Industry, 
on  Usury,  on  Monopolies,  and  on  Combinations,  and  proceed  to 
the  last  chapter  of  the  work,  that  ^  On  the  Grounds  and  Limits  of 
*  the  Non-interference  Principle,'  in  which  Mr.  Mill  proposes  to 
^  examine  in  the  most  general  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
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*  can  be  considered,  what  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  evils 

*  <»r  inconveniences  of  Government  interference.' 

He  begbs  by  the  limits  and  the  objections.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  he  exempts  from  the  interference  of  Government  all  that 
part  of  human  conduct  which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether 
inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  affect  the 
interests  of  others,  or  affects  them  only  through  the  moral 
influence  of  example. 

'Even  in  those  portions,'  he  adds,  'of  conduct  which  do 
'  affect  the  interests  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case 
'  always  lies  upon  the  defenders  of  legal  prohibitions.  It  is  not 
'  a  merely  constructive  or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which 
'will  justify  the  interference  of  law  with  individual  freedom. 
'  To  be  prevented  from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or  from 
'  acting  according  to  one's  own  judgment  of  what  is  desirable,  is 
'  not  <mly  always  irksome,  but  always  tends,  pro  tanto,  to  starve 
'  the  development  of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  Or  mental 
'  faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active ;  and  unless  the  conscience 

*  of  the  individual  goes  freely  with  the  legal  restraint,  it  par^^ 
'  takes,  either  in  a  great  or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degradation 
'  c{  slavery.  Scarcely  any  degree  of  utility,  short  of  absolute 
'  necessity,  will  justify  a  prohibitory  regulation,  unless  it  can  be 
'  made  to  recommend  itself  to  the  general  conscience ;  unless 
'  persons  of  ordinary  good  intentions  either  believe  already,  or 
'can  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  prohibited  is  a  tidng 
*■  which  they  ought  not  to  wish  to  do.'  * 

Even  within  its  proper  sphere,  the  conduct  of  individuals  by 
which  others  are  directly  affected,  he  opposes  to  the  action  of 
Gh>vemment  three  great  objections.  First,  that  every  additional 
fnnction  assumed  by  the  Government  of  a  country  increases  its 
direct  authority,  and,  what  is  more  formidable,  its  influence ;  a 
danger  which  Mr.  Mill  does  not  think  lessened  by  popular 
institutions.  '  Experience,'  he  says,  ^  proves  that  the  depositaries 
'  of  power,  who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  a 
'  majority,  are  quite  as  ready  (when  they  think  they  can  count 
'  on  popular  support)  as  any  organs  of  oligarchy  to  assume 
'  arbitrary  power,  and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberties  of  private 
'  Kfe.  The  public  collectively  is  abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not 
'  only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  interests,  but  its  abstract 
'  opinions,  and  even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon  individuals. 
'  And  our  present  civilisation  tends  so  strongly  to  make  the 
'  power  of  persons  acting  in  masses  the  only  substantial  power  in 
'  society,  that  there  never  was  more  necessity  for  surrounding 
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<  individual  indepond^u^  of  thoughl^  speech,  and  ccHidttet,  with 

*  the  most  poweifiU  defences;  in  ooyUr  to  maint^ 

^  of  mind  and  individuality  of  character,  wUch  are  the  only 
^  source  of  any  real  pn^^ress,  and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which 

<  make  the  human  lace  mudi  superior  toaay  herd  of  animals.'  * 

A  seowd  genendofajectiou  is,  that  every  new  puUio4>ffioe  is  a 
fi»di  ooQupalion  ioqpoeediiq^n  a  body  absady  o^icharged  with 
duties.  But  he  answers  that  this  inconvenience^  Aough  real  and 
serious,  jcesuhs maoh  morefiom  the  bad  oinaaisation  of  Govern- 
ments^ thaa  from  the^extent  or  variety  of  uio  duties  undertake 
by  them;  and  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  vciy  manageable 
eompass  by  improper  distribution  of  fnnelioBs  between  the  oentxal 
and  local  effioers  of  Grovorament,  and  the  division  of  the  central 
body  into  a  aufl^cient  number  of  departments. 

A  third  general  olgection  is  the  general  iiifSeriority  of  Gk>venH 
mentagenay«  <  All  the  facilitieB,'  says  Mr^Mill,  ^  whwh  a^Qoveni'* 

*  ment  eigoya  of  access  to  information^  all  the  means  which  it 

*  possessea  of  remunerating,  and  therefore  of  commanding  the  beat 
'available  talent  in  the  market,  are  not  an  equivalent  for  the  one 

<  great  disadvaatage  of  an  inferior  interest  in  the  resolt.'  f 

This  e^gtia  is  an  objection  which  diminishes  with  the  progress 
of  improvement  In  proportion  as  m^i  owe  to  th^  merit  thdr 
seleetion  for  public  office  and  their  advancement,  and  in  pit>por^ 
tion  as  a  h^^er  standard  of  morality  teaches  tbem-^that  to 
defraud  the  public  of  their  time  or  q£  then:  attenliop,  ^^as  dis-* 
honest,  and  therefore  as  dishonourable,  as  to  plunder- it  iof  mere 
money — will  the  xeal,  activity,  and  intelligence  with  which  men 
serve  the  state  approach  the  intelligence,  activity,  and  zeal 
with  which  they  serve  themselves.  No  one  who  compares  tiie 
state  of  the  public  service  now,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eentury,  can  doubt  that  we  are  making  great  advances  in  this 
direction.  Wheredo  we  see  men  act  in  their  own  concerns  with 
more  zeal  <xr  more  diligence,  with  morodifttegard  <^  ease,  or 
comfort,  or  health,  than  the  officers  employed  by  the  Govern* 
ment  in  the  relief  of  Ireland  in  1846  and  1847  ? 

Mr«  Mm  has  reserved  for  the  last  what  he-cbnriders,  and  we 
consider,  the  greatest  objecticm  to  the  extension^of  Government 
interference,  its  tendency  to  keep  the  people  in  leading  strings^ 
and  to  depriva>tfaem  of  the  power  to  manage  their  own  common 
affiiirs,  by  depriving  them  of  the  practice  without  which  the  arts 
of  administration  cannot  be  acquired.  ^  A  people,*  he  sayte 
most  truly, '  with  whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous  action 
^  foracoUiMrtive  interest,  who  look  habitually  to  their  Government 
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^  to  cotnmand  or  {xpompt  them  in  all  uiattera  of  joint  omoern^ 
*  ^ho  expect  to  have  everythii^  done  for  them  except  what  oan 
'  be  made  an  affidr  of  habit  or  routine,  have  their  faculties  only 
<  half  developed*'  When  we  have  been  examining  the  high 
orgamsation  of  many  parte  of  the  Continent,  whece  an  enlightened 
central  authority  educates  the  people,  provides  their  roads  and 
public  buildings,  directs  their  industry,  keeps  them  to  their 
hereditary  trades  and  to  their  hereditury  labodes,  and  theiv 
hereditary  sects,  thinks  £Dr  theniy  in  short,>in  all  public  and  in 
almost  all  private  matters,  we  are  sometimea  disagreeably  stmdc 
l^  the  contrast  of  Ihe  rude  local  administration  of  England,  with 
its  narrow-minded  prejndioes,  its  jobbing-  and  its  negUgence^ 
But  to  this  centralisation  is  jto  faeasoribed  the  childishness  and 
duggidmess  of  mostroonttnental  populations  in  quietrtimes ;  and 
the  madness  which  seems  to>  seise  them  if  the  central  power  once 
drops  the  reins.  From  unreflecting  obedienGB  and  torpor,  they 
pass  at  once  to  eqisdly  onreflecdng  rebdlbn,  dvil  war,,  and 
foreign  war. 

Mr.  Mill  believes,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the.evils  of 
excessive  oentraliaation  are  not  diminidied  by  the  popular  origin 
of  the  central  powers    , 

'  A  democrat  constitiiticm,'  he  says^  *  not  supported  by  de* 
mocratic  institutions'  in  detail,  but  confined  to  the:  central 
government,  not  only  is  not  political  freedom^  but  often  creates 
^a  spirit  precisely  IJm  reveme;  carrying  down  to  the  lowest 

rle^in  sodety  the  desire  and  ambition  of  political  dominatian^ 
some  countries^  the  desine  of  the  people  is  for  not  being 
tyrannised  over;  but  in  others  it  is  meidy  lor  an  equal  chance 
to  every  body  of  tyrannising.  Unhappily  this  last  state  of  the 
desires  is  f uUy  as  natnrdl  to  mankind  as  the  former ;  and  in 
many  of  the  conditions,  even  of  civilised  humanity,  is  far  more 
largely  exemplified.  In  proportion  as  die  people  are  accustomed 
to  manage  their  aflUrs  l^  their  own  active  intervention,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  the  government,  their  desires  will  turn  to 
repelling  tyranny,  rather  than  to  tyrannising;  while  in  proporr 
tion  as  idl  real  initiative  and  direction  residesm  the  government, 
and  individuals  r  habitually  feel  and  act  as  und^  its  perpetual 
tutelage,  popular  institutions  devdop  in  them,  not  the  desire 
of  freedom,  but  an  unmeasured  .appetite  for  place  and  power; 
diverting  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  country  from  its 
principsS  business,  to  awretdied  competition  for  Uie  selfish 
prizes  and  the  petty  vanities  of  office.'^ 
This  is  perhaps  tl^  only  passage  in  the  work  which  appears 
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to  have  been  written  after  the  24th  of  Februaiy.  We  believe 
that  it  contains  the  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent 
events  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Naples,  in  Vienna,  in  Prague,  and 
in  Frankfort  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  it  to  have  been 
written  after  those  occurrences,  it  is  a  remarkable  oondensadon; 
if  before,  it  is  a  striking  prophecy. 

Mr.  Mill  now  proc^ds  to  the  second  part  of  his  task,  Ihe 
discussion  of  the  cases  in  which  some  of  these  objections  are 
absent,  and  others  are  overruled  by  counter-considerations  of 
still  greater  importance. 

The  first  exception  from  the  general  rule  of  non-interference, 
comprehends  the  cases  in  which  the  interest  and  judgment  of 
the  consumer  are  not  a  sufficient  security  for  the  goodness  o£ 
Ae  commodity.  The  example  which  he  gives  is  Education. 
In  this  instance  there  is  the  additional  ground  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  state,  that  the  consumer  is  a  bad  judge,  not  only 
of  the  merit  of  the  instruction  which  he  purchases,  but  also  of 
his  own  want  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Mill,  enforcing 
and  limiting  with  his  usual  power  of  argument,  of  discrimination, 
and  of  expression,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  the  poor  with 
elementary  secular  instruction,  has  left  unnoticed  a  question  of 
equal  importance,  and  far  more  difficult,  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  state  ought  to  supply  its  subjects  with  relu^aus 
instruction.  We  regret,  not  to  see  weighed  in  his  delicate  scales, 
the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  voluntary  ^stem,  and 
that  of  one  or  more  establishments.  We  should  like  to  have 
his  opinion,  whether  endowments  imply  articles  of  faith,  and 
articles  of  ffuth  lead  to  indi£ference  or  hypocrisy ;  whether  the 
servility  of  a  hierarchy  be  compensated  by  its  loyalty,  or  the 
turbulence  of  sectarianism  by  its  independence  of  thought; 
whether  an  endowed  clergy  is  likely  to  have  more  influence 
over  the  educated  classes,  and  an  unendowed  one  over  the  bulk 
of  the  people ;  whether  the  one  is  likely  ta  produce  numerous 
conflicting  sects,  animated  by  zeal  but  inflamed  by  intolerance, 
and  the  other  an  unreflecting  apathetic  uniformity. 

Mr.  Mill  next  takes  up  a  class  of  cases  where  there  is  no 
person  in  the  situation  of  a  consumer,  where  the  interest  which 
is  to  be  directed  and  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  controlled 
are  those  of  the  agent,  where,  in  short,  the  person  protected  is 

Erotected  from  himself.  Any  interference  in  such  cases  must 
e  justified  by  circumstances  excepting  it  from  the  general  rule, 
that  most  persons  take  a  juster  and  more  intelligent  view  of 
their  own  interest  than  can  either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  an 
enactment  of  the  l^islature,  or  pointed  out  in  the  particular  case 
by  a  public  functionary.     Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
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lunatioB,  in&nts,  and  idiots  are  placed ;  and  such  is  the  case  of 
women,  according  to  much  modem  legislation  —  a  legislation 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Mill  strongly  disapproves. 

*  Another  exception/  says  Mr.  Mill, '  to  the  doctrine  that  individuals 
are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  is  when  an  individual 
attempts  to  judge  irrevocably  now  what  will  be  best  for  his  interest 
at  some  future  and  distant  time.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  in- 
dividual judgment  is  only  legitimate^where  the  judgment  is. grounded 
on  actual,  and  especially  on  present,  personal  experience ;  not  where 
it  is  formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and  not  suSSered  to  be  reversed 
even  after  experience  has  condemned  it.  When  persons  have  bound 
themselves  by  a  contract,  not  simply  to  do  some  one  thing,  but  to 
continue  doing  something  for  ever  or  for  a  prolonged  period,  without 
any  power  of  revoking  the  engagement,  the  presumption  which 
their  perseverance  in  that  course  of  conduct  would  otherwise  raise  in 
favour  of  its  being  advantageous  to  them,  does  not  exist ;  and  any 
such  presumption  which  can  be  grounded  on  their  having  volun- 
tarily entered  into  the  contract,  perhaps  at  an  early  age,  and  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  undertook,  is  commonly  next  to  null. 
The  practical  maxim  of  leaving  contracts  free,  is  not  applicable  with- 
out great  limitations  in  case  of  engagements  in  perpetuity ;  and  the  law 
should  be  extremely  jealous  of  such  engagements ;  should  refuse  to 
sanction  them,  when  the  obligations  they  impose  are  such  as  the  con- 
tracting party  cannot  be  a  competent  judge  of :  if  it  ever  does  sanction 
them,  it  should  take  every  possible  security  for  their  being  contracted 
with  fore^iighi  and  deliberation ;  and  in  compensation  for  not  per- 
mitting t^gi^acties  themselves  to  revoke  their  engagement,  should 
grant  them  a  release  from  it,  on  a  sufficient  case  being  made  out 
before  an  impartial  authority.'  * 

The  contract  to  which  Mr.  Mill  here  allndes  is  obviously 
that  of  Marriage.  We  wish  that  he  had  explained  more 
distinctly  what  sort  of  case  ought  to  be  suffident  to  authorise 
a  divorce.  That  a  serious  crime  committed  by  either  party 
ought  to  be  one  such  case,  will  perhaps  be  easily  admitted.  But 
if  we  advance  a  single  step  farther,  tne  difficulties  become  enor* 
mous.  That  nothing  Aort  of  actual  violence  should  enable  a  wifb 
or  a  husband  to  escape  from  a  domestic  tyrant,  a  domestic  enemy, 
or  a  domestic  disgrace,  seems  revolting.  And  yet  if  we  go 
further,  it  is  nol  easy  to  stop  short  of  divorce  pour  income 
patibiHtS:  and  certainly  the  domestic  state  of  those  parts  of 
Germany  in  which  such  a  ground  of  divorce  is  sanctioned,  is 
not  attractive.  Marriage  there  takes  neither  the  man  nor  the 
woman  out  of  the  matrimonial  market.  Every  household  is 
in  danger  of  being  broken  up,  by  the  intrigues  of  some  man 
who  wishes  to  appropriate  the  wife,  or  of  some  woman  who 
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Ainks  that  abe  should  ]ike  to  many  tbe  huBband.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  inferred  from  their  novelfl,  the  beet  indications  of  the 
aoci^  state  of  modern  natioos ;  and  it  gives  to  their  writers  a 
great  advantage.  Our  noveb  have  onlj  one  termination ;  and 
though  the  path  may  wind,  the  reader  eeea  it  aJwajs  before 
him.  A  German  novel,  in  short,  now  begins  where  an  Snglisfa 
one  ends.  The  plot  is  not  how  the  murii^e  is  to  be  eBected, 
but  bow  tt  is  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  so  many  huodred  w«yB  that  tbe  moet  fertile  writ»  need  not 
repeat  himself,  nor  can  the  most  experienced  reader  see  his  way. 
Another  exception  consists  of  the  caaes  in  whi«h  the  magni- 
tude of  the  concern  makes  individual  agency  impracticable,  aa 
in  the  cases  of  Kailways  and  Oas-works.  Here  the  management 
must  necessarily  be  by  delegates;  and  a  Government  ofhcer  is 
likely  to  exhibit  as  much  diligence  and  aa  much  intelligence  as 
a  director,  and  perhaps  greater  purity. 

Another  exception  is  that  in  which  tbe  interference  of  h,yr  is 

required,  not  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  individuals  re^)eetii^ 

their  own  interest,  but  to  give  effect  to  that  judgment ;  they 

being  unable  to  give  effect  to  it  except  by  concert,  which  concer^ 

again  cannot  be  effectual  unless  it  receives  validity  and  sanction 

from  the  law.     The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  is  an 

instance.     There  is  probably  no  institution  so  beneficial  to  the 

kboiuiug  clasBes ;  and  they  are  aware  of  it.     But  without  the 

assistance  of  law  they  would  probably  be  unable  to  enforce  it. 

In  the  few  basmeseee  in  which  Sunday  trading  is  allowed,  every 

shop  is  open.     Though  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  body 

of  dru^fists  that  every  dru^et's  shop  should  be  shut  on  Sunday, 

it  is  the  immediate  interest  of  every  individual  that  his  own 

shop  should  be  open.     And  the  result  is  that  none  are  closed. 

As  further  exceptions  to  the  nile  pf  noninterference,  Mr.  Mill 

Laws  and  Colonisation.     His  discussion  of  each 

iterly.     Our.  readers  will  readUy  dispense  with 

his  place  npon  either  of  them. 

tion  consists  of  the  cases  in  which  important 

u%  to  be  performed  which  no   individual  is 

3d  in  performing,  and  which  afford  no  adequate 

uneration.     Such   are  voyages    of  discovery ; 

n  tbe  services  performed  by  Commissioners  of 

heads,'  says  Mr.  Mill, '  comprise  to  tbe  best  of  my 
le  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practical  maxim,  that 
lety  can  be  best  performed  by  private  imd  voluntary 
wever,  necessary  to  add,  that  tbe  int^vendon  oi 
It  always  practically  stop  short  at  the  limit  wluch 
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defines  the  cases  iiiirin8iodl7  suitable  for  it.  In  the  particular 
civcumstancea  of  «  giyen  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely  anything^ 
really  important  to  the  general  interest,  which  it  may  not  be  desirable, 
or  even  xiecessary,  that  the  Government  should  take  upon  itself ;  not 
because  private  individuals  cannot  effectually  perform  it,  but  because 
they  will  not.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  Uie  people  can  do  nothing 
for  themselves  which  requires  large  means  and  combined  action ;  aU 
such  things  are  lef^  undone,  unless  done  by  the  state.  In  these 
cases  a  good  government  will  give  its  aid  in  such  a  shape,  as  to 
enoourige  and  nmture  any  rudiments  it  may  find  of  a  spirit  of 
hi^isridual  eaertiioa*  It  will  be  assiduous  in  removing  obstacles  and 
diaeoiinigeaieatB  to  voluntary  enterprise,  and  in  giving  whatever 
facilities, and  whfttever  direction  and  guidance  maybe  necessary; 
its.  piEK^uniary  means  will  be  supplied,  when  practicable,  in  aid  of 
private, efforts  rather  than  in  suppression  of  them,  and  it  will  call 
into  play  its  machinery  of  rewards  and  honours  to  elicit  such  efforts. 
Government  aid,  when  given  merely  in  default  of  private  enterprise, 
should  be  so  given  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  a  course  of  education 
for  the  people  in  the  art  of  accomplishing  great  objects  by  individual 
energy  and  voluntary  co«Qpa»tion.'* 

We  should  apolc^se  for  the  great  length  of  this  article  if  we 
were  reviewing  an  ordinary  work.  But  Mr.  SGll's  book  is  not 
intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  to  be  thrown  aside 
when  that  purpose  has  been  attaii^d*  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
advance  human  knowledge  in  one  direction,  to  be  aupei^eded 
hereafter  b^.moie  comprehensive  treatises.  It  is  a  tcnfpui  i9  aii^ 
a  magazine  of  truths  tod  of  precepts  from  which  philosophers 
^d  atatesmeti  will,  for  centuries  to  come,  draw  theory  and 
practice.  <  Xiong  as  this  article  ia,  it  leaves  unnoticed  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  treatise. 


Abt.  IL  ^^ Letters  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Ossort/,  from  the 
Year  1769  to  1797.  By  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Orford. 
Now  first  printed  from  original  MSS.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  the  Bight  Hon,  R.  Vernon  Smith,  M.  P.     In  two 

'    Volunles.     London':  1848. 

Tt  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  say  anything  that  has  not  been 
•*•  said  already,  and  said  well,  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  works. 
The  charm  and  value  of  his  writings,  indeed,  were  never  denied 
by  any  one  capable  of  appreciating  them :  he  id  confessedly  the 
most  attractive  of  anecdote-mon^rs  in  print,  and  the  traits  of 
men  and  manners  embalmed  by  hun  possess  a  lasting  interest  for 

*  Yd.  ii.  pp.  548,  549. 
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tlie  moralist  and  the  liistoriaii.  Some  dlflferenoe  of  o^nion  as 
to  his  temper  and  disposition  has  naturally^  ahnost  necessarily, 
arisen  between  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  personAl 
acquaintance^  and  those  who,  like  ourselves,  founded  our  judg- 
ment almost  exclusively  on  the  recorded  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  the  man.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  essays  he  ever  wrote,  enumerates  many  obvious 
causes  for  the  discrepancy  so  constantly  observed  between 
authors  and  their  works;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  one  or  more  of  these  causes  would  account  for  the  different 
view  taken  by  Walpole's  accomplished  friend.  Miss  Berry,  of  a 
few  points  of  his  character,  which  were  reluctantly  and  (we  may 
be  allowed  to  add)  not  inconsiderately  censured  in  this  Review. 
Nor,  let  it  be  remembered,  did  we  ever  contend  that  he  was  a 
bad-hearted  man,  or  incapable  of  kindly,  amiable,  and  generous 
actions  or  sentiments.  But  he  wanted  grasp,  comprehensiveness^ 
elevation,  and  nobility  of  feeling  or  of  thought : — 

*  Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent, 
Divinely  lavish,  even  where  misspent, 
That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 
Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole.' 

After  making  every  allowance,  we  come  back  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  mind  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  his  house 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  It  was  a  quiunt,  curious,  rich  and  rare 
repository ;  valuable  objects  of  vertu,  and  exqiusite  specimens  of 
carving,  gilding,  chiselling,  and  polishing,  might  be  found  in  it. 
But  the  rooms  were  deficient  in  size,  proportion,  and  light ;  the 
furniture  was  more  ornamental  than  useful;  and  the  master 
kept  you  in  a  constant  fidget  by  talking  of  his  wretched  attempt 
at  a  castle,  his  very  humble  pretensions  as  a  man  of  taste,  and 
the  poor  entertidnment  he  had  to  offer  —  although  it  was  dear, 
all  the  time,  that  if  you  had  unconsciously  manifested  the  slight- 
est agreement  with  him  in  any  of  these  particulars,  he  would 
have  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  hated  you  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Affectation  was  so  much  the  essence  of  his 
chsuracter,  that  it  had  grown  into  a  second  nature  with  him. 
When  a  man  has  arrived  at  this  state,  he  is  natural  in  one 
sense ;  he  expresses  the  actual  fancy  or  feeling  of  the  moment ; 
but  this  fancy  or  feeling  is  so  modified  by  factitious  habits,  and 
so  imbued  with  perverted  egotism,  that  it  cannot  be  termed 
*  natural'  in  the  fair  and  popular  acceptation  of  the  term. 
For  example :  — 

-^  As  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  ladyship  and  Lord  Ossory  as 
much  as  I  may  without  being  troublesome,  let  it  be,  madam,  without 
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the  authorship  coming  in  question.  I  hold  that  character  as  cheap  as 
I  do  almost  every  thing  else ;  and^  having  no  respect  for  authors, 
am  not  weak  enough  to  have  any  for  myself  on  that  account'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  8.) 

*  One  word  more,  on  our  old  quarrel,  and  I  have  done.  Such 
Utters  as  mine !  I  will  tell  you  a  fact,  madam,  in  answer  to  that 
phrase.  On  Mr.  Chute's  death,  his  executor  sent  me  a  hundle  of 
letters  he  had  kept  of  mine,  for  above  thirty  years.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  read  them  over,  and  I  bless  my  stars  they  were  as  silly,  insipid 
things,  as  ever  I  don't  desire  to  see  again.  I  thought  when  I  was 
young  and  had  great  spirits,  that  I  had  some  parts  too,  but  now  I 
have  seen  it  under  my  own  hand  that  I  had  not,  I  will  never  believe 
it  under  any  body*s  hand  else ;  and  so  I  bid  you  good  night'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  224.) 

'  I  am  sorry,  too,  on  many  accounts,  that  this  idle  list  has  been 
printed  —  but  I  have  several  reasons  for  lamenting  daily  that  I  ever 
was  either  author  or  editor.  Your  ladyship  has  often  suspected  me 
to  continue  being  the  former,  against  which  I  have  solemnly  protested, 
nor  except  the  little  dab  on  Christina  of  Pisa  (on  which  I  shall  tell 
you  one  of  my  regrets)  I  have  not  written  six  pages  on  any  one  sub- 
ject for  some  years.  No,  madam,  I  have  lived  to  attain  a  little  more 
sense ;  and  were  I  to  recommence  my  life,  and  thought  as  I  do  now, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  consideration  could  induce  me  to  be  an 
author.  I  wish  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  though  that  will  be  my  lot,  it 
will  not  be  so,  so  soon  as  I  wish. — In  short,  (and  it  is  pride,  not 
humility,  that  is  the  source  of  my  present  sentiments,)  I  have  great 
contempt  for  middling  writers.  We  have  not  only  betrayed  want  of 
genius,  but  want  of  judgment ;  how  can  one  of  my  grovelling  class 
open  a  page  of  a  standard  author,  and  not  blush  at  his  own  stuff?  I 
took  up  "  The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV."  t'other  day,  and  was  ready 
to  set  fire  to  my  own  printing-house :  ''  Unimitabley  unimitated  FaU 
**  staff!"  cried  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  just  enthusiasm ;  and  yet,  amongst 
all  his  repentances,  I  do  not  find  that  Johnson  repented  of  having 
written  his  own  **  Irene." '    (Vol.  ii.  p.  311.) 

Did  Walpole  really  repent  of  having  written  the  smallest  of 
his  works,  even  *  the  little  dab  on  Christina  of  Pisa?'  — 
and  how  would  be  have  looked,  had  he  taken  up  a  critical  notice 
giving  him  the  comfortable  (though  ill-founded)  assurance,  that 
his  wish  to  be  forgotten  would  be,  in  due  time,  accorded  by 
posterity  ?  Much,  we  fancy,  as  Pope  looked,  when  he  was 
found  reading  a  pasquinade  against  himself,  and  said,  Hhese 
'  things  are  my  amusement ; '  or  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  looks, 
exclaiming,  'very  pleasant!  —  now  another  person  would  be 
*  vexed  at  this.' 

The  lady  in  '  Coelebs '  is  the  genuine  representative  of  these 
ingenious  self-flatterers  or  self-tormentors,  who  accuse  them- 
selves by  turns  of  the  fiive  cardinal  virtues  and  the  seven 
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Capitol  Bins ;  in  order  to  indulge  their  morbid  appetite  for  ego- 
tistical discussion  or  display:  —  *  We  are  all  poor  weak  creatures, 
'  and  I  know  very  well  I  have  my  faults  like  other  people.* 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  (submissively  replied  the  husband,)  *  I  should 

*  not  have  said  anything  about  it,  if  you  had  not  been  so  candid ; 

*  but  I  must  say  you  have  a  few  faults.'     ^  Faults,  Sir  I  —  and 

*  pray,  what  fatdts  have  I  ?  —  but  you  are  always  finding  fault ' 
-<-and  the  lady  bursts  into  tears  at  his  cruelty.  We  are 
curiously  and  wonderfully  made,  particularly  about  the  r^ion  of 
the  heart ;  and  when  the  outward  coating  of  egotism  or  vanity 
is  stripped  off,  we  often  find  an  inner  one  of  envy  or  jealousy. 
A  man  may  depreciate  his  own  pursuits,  in  order  to  gain 
a  right  to  depreciate  the  similar  pursuits  of  others;  and 
when  Walpole  expresses  great  contempt  for  middling  authors^ 
it  may  be  that  ne  was  quietly  indulging  his  spite  at  the 
whole  of  his  cotemporaries :  not  one  of  whom  he  would  have 
admitted  to  be  more  than  '  middling '  at  the  best.  The  want 
of  individual  aim  in  the  remark  does  not  rebut  the  presumption 
of  its  ill- nature.     When  Bos  well  repeated  to  Johnson  — 

'Let  blameless  Bethell,  if  he  will,  excel 
Tea  metropolitans  in  preaching  well,' 

and  asked  him  to  whom  the  writer  alluded  in  the  second  line, 
Johnson  replied, '  I  don't  know.  Sir ;  but  he  thought  it  would 

*  vex  somebody.' 

We  say  frankly,  however,  that  Walpole's  constant  negation 
and  depreciation  of  authorship  constitute  his  great  offence  in 
our  eyes.  It  was  a  most  mischievous  littleness  in  a  man  of  his 
rank,  to  foster  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  order  in  this  par- 
ticular;  and  it  is  still,  in  our  opinion,  an  infallible  symptom  of 
a  narrow  mind,  or  an  imperfect  education,  to  talk  slightingly 
of  the  position  of  a  man  of  letters,  or  repudiate,  as  lowering,  a 
connexion  with  any  respectable  branch  of  literature.  *  Give 
'  me  a  place  to  stand  on,'  said  Archimedes,  *  and  I  will  move 

*  the  world.'  The  modem  Archimedes  who  should  be  content 
to  use  a  moral  lever,  would  take  his  stand  upon  the  press. 
And  what  portion  of  the  press  ^  Not,  as  we  formerly  intimated, 
on  the  ponderous  folio,  the  bulky  quarto,  or  the  respectable 
octavo,  but  on  the  review,  the  magazine,  and,  above  all,  the 
newspaper.  Let  any  one  calmly  reflect  "upon  the  enormous 
power,  for  good  or  evil,  exercised  bv  clever  writers  who  arc 
daily  read  by  thousands.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  any 
leading  bookseller  will  verify  with  a  sigh,  that,  whenever  public 
events  of  importance  occur,  or  great  changes  are  under  discus* 
sion,  it  is  useless  to  publish  books.     During  tiie  Reform  Bill, 
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the  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  Corn  Law  a^tation,  r^ular 
literature  of  every  kind  wae  a  drug ;  and  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  Continental  convulsion  in  Febmary 
last,  it  has  been  ex(£ided  from  much  of*  its  fair  and  legitimate 
domain  by  jourmdism.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  set  about 
neutralising  any  evil  effects  that  may  be  apprehended  from  a 
change  than  to  rail  at  it ;  and  this  change  would  hardly  be  so 
marked  and  durable  tmless  the  talent  and  knowledge  which  used 
to  find  vent  and  expression  in  books  had  been  gradually  diverted 
into  reviews  and  newspapers. 

Mazarin  declared  that  ^  he  did  not  care  who  had  the  making 
'  of  a  nation's  laws,  so  long  as  he  had  the  writing  of  their  songs.' 
Had  he  lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have  substituted,  '  so  long 
^  as  he  hadthe  writing  of  thar  leading  articles ;'  and  most  as- 
suredly no  EngEsh  statesman  who  had  thoroughly  at  heart  the 
real  improvement  of  the  public  mind  (on  which  all  other  im- 
provement depends  now-a-days),  would  deny  the  paramount 
importance  of  elevating  and  sustiuning  the  tone  of  that  class  of 
composition  which  forms  the  entire  mental  aliment  of  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  community.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  for- 
tunately for  mankind,  it  has  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  is  rafnidly  clearing  itself  from  the  &t,  the  rubbish, 
and  the  dross :  But  no  thanks,  for  this,  to  prime  ministers,  no 
thanks  to  cabinets,  no  thanks  to  the  aristocracy  ;  for  every  step 
<^  its  prepress  has  been  retarded  by  discouragement,  or  acknow«- 
le^ed  with  a  sneer.  Every  other  kind  of  intellectual  distinct 
tion  has  been  eagerly  sought  out  and  rewarded  of  late  years ; 
but  wh^re  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  is  the  newspaper  editor 
or  writer,  who  might  not  adopt  the  veiy  words  of  the  lexico- 
grapher in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield :  '  I  have 
'  been  pushing  on  my  task  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is 
^  useless  to  complain,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
'  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.'  Why  is  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Talfourd,  speaking  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  with  reference 
to  his  editorship  of  the  ^  Times,'  obliged  to  lament  '  that  the 

*  influences  for  good  which  he  shed  largely  on  all  the  depart- 
^  ments  of  busy  life,  should  have  necessarily  left  behind  them 
^  such  slender  memorials  of  one  of  the  kindest,  the  wisest,  and 

*  the  best  of  men  who  have  ever  enjoyed  ragnal  opportunities 

*  of  moulding  publie  opinion,  and  who  have  turned  them  to  the 

*  noblest  and  the  purest  uses?'* 

The  truth  is,  it  requires  a  rare  degree  of  moral  courage 

•  •  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,'  —  a  book  full  of  fine  thought 
and  g^erotts  feeUn^ 
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to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice  or  confront  the  stereo- 
typed prejudice;  and  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  we  fear,  be- 
fore the  juster  notions  of  the  French  on  this  subject  become 
prevalent  among  us ;  before,  for  example,  our  rising  states- 
men will  rely  on  their  literary  as  openly  as  on  their  parlia- 
mentary services,  and  feel  as  proud  of  an  opportune  article 
in  a  newspaper  as  of  a  successful  speech  in  Parliament. 
It  is  well  knowii  that  almost  every  man  who  has  attained  to 
power  in  France  since  1830,  has  been  more  or  less  avowedly 
connected  with  newspapers ;  nor  at  the  present  time  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  party  to  maintain  its  ground  in  France  without  its 
daily  organ,  conducted  by  men  of  known  talent;  who  (even 
when  they  do  not  sign  their  articles)  are  commonly  more  ^er 
to  parade  their  happiest  exploits  in  this  line  than  to  veil  or 
throw  a  shade  over  them.  In  allusion  to  M.  Thiers,  M.  Jules 
Janin  says :  '  The  day  when  that  man  named  himself  President 
'  of  the  Council,  the  French  press  gained  its  battle  of  Auster- 
*  litz.'  When  will  the  English  press  gwn  its  Waterloo?  By 
which  we  mean,  of  course,  when  wU!  the  vocation  be  duly 
honoured?  —  when  will  the  press  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  attract  recruits  of  promise  from  all  classes? — when,  in  short, 
will  our  newspapers  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  our 
reviews  ? 

PFe  have  won  our  battle :  But  we  had  a  hard  fight  for  it ;  and 
It  was  principally  owing  to  the  defection  or  faint-heartedness 
of  its  natural  allies,  like  Walpole  or  Byron,  that,  till  recently, 
literature  was  hardly  recognised  as,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  profession  of  a  gentleman,  —  as  frilly,  for  instance,  as 
the  church,  the  army  and  navy,  or  the  bar.  Nothing,  in  Eng- 
land, is  deemed  aristocratical,  but  what  is  habitually  done  by  the 
aristocracy.  The  essential  character  of  the  thing  is  not  the  point. 
Education  may  be  as  good  at  the  London  University  and  King's 
College  as  at  Trinity  or  Christchurch,  but  it  is  not  aristocratical 
education ;  and  literature  may  have  exhibited  equal  refinement 
before  it  became  the  fashion  for  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  enter 
the  lists  as  competitors  for  its  honours.  But  the  chances  were 
against  it  so  long  as  it  was  deemed  derogatory  to  write ;  for  exer- 
tion is  paralysed  by  want  of  full  sympathy,  and  a  vocation  is 
invariably  lowered  by  disrespect.  When  the  French  Grand 
Seigneur,  meeting  the  author  of  a  grammar  at  the  Academy, 
said  haughtily,  ^  Je  suis  id  pour  mon  grandpire^  the  grammarian 
retorted,  *  Et  moiy  je  suis  ici  pour  ma  grammaire  Qrandmere^ 
which  was  clearly  the  better  title  of  the  two.  But  when  Vol- 
taire called  on  Congreve  professedly  as  a  man  of  letters,  Con- 
greve  told  him  he  wished  to  be  visited  as  a  gentleman ;  where- 
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upon  Voltaire  rejoined,  that,  if  he  had  only  heard  of  him  as  a 
gentleman,  he  should  never  have  called  on  him  at  all.  We 
have  here  the  two  principles  in  marked  contrast;  and  it  is 
mortifying  to  think  that  no  Englishman  of  rank  has  yet  had  the 
manliness  to  throw  himself  gallantly  on  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  professional  man  of  letters,  or 
'gentleman  of  the  press,' — that  Gibbon  should  have  struck  no 
responsive  chord,  when  he  exclaimed,  *  The  nobility  of  the  Spen- 

*  cers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  glories  of  Marlbo- 

*  rough;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  "Fairy  Queen"  as  the 

*  most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet.     Our  immortal  Fielding 

*  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  draw 

*  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  HLabsburg.  The  successors  of 
^  Charles  the  Fifth  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England ;  but 

*  the  romance  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  that  exquisite  picture  of  human 
^  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  impe- 
'  rial  eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria.' 

Byron  had  noble  opportunities ;  but  he  was  prouder  of  Brum- 
mell's  acquaintance  than  Scott's ;  he  preferred  SheUey,  because 
he  was  a  man  of  family ;  he  loved  rather  to  discredit  the  calling 
than  to  elevate  it ;  and,  in  fact,  made  common  cause  with  Wal- 
pole  in  his  littleness.  The  critics,  he  used  to  say,  ran  down 
\V^alpole  because  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  himself  because  he 
was  a  lord.  This  was  a  strange  mistake :  their  social  and  here- 
ditary rank  ensured  both  the  most  favourable  reception ;  and 
would  have  proved  an  unmixed  advantage,  if  they  had  not 
shown  an  undue  consciousness  of  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  dread  Walpole  is  supposed  to  have  felt,  ^  lest  he  should  lose 
^  caste  as  a  gentleman,  by  ranking  as  a  wit  and  an  author,  he 

*  was  much  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  have  believed  in  the  pos- 

*  sibility  of  feeling.'  Our  very  complaint  is,  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  high-bred  for  this ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
most  persons  of  his  class  continued  half  a  century  longer  to  be 
ashamed  of  adopting  the  most  effective  method  of  influencing 
their  cotemporaries,  and  showing  themselves  possessed  of  know- 
ledge, observation,  and  capacity.  The  increase  of  readers, 
which  made  the  public  the  only  patron  worth  considering, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  gradually  emancipated  general 
literature  from  the  lowering  influence  of  the  prejudice:  the 
establishment  of  this  journal  at  once  emancipated  reviews :  but 
the  work  of  emancipatiom  will  be  incomplete  so  long  as  any 
respectable  portion  of  the  press  remains  under  the  pretence  or 
semblance  of  a  ban.  Our  honoured  and  lamented  friend,  Sydney 
Smith,  declared  that  he  had  no  hope  of  effecting  a  required  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
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carriages  till  a  bishop  was  burnt  in  them.  Were  he  now  livings 
he  would  probably  tell  us  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of 
effecting  the  required  improvement  in  public  opinion  as  to  the 
press,  until  a  peer  shall  b^me  openly  and  avowedly  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper.  Not,  certainly,  that  the  duties  woidd  be  better 
performed  on  that  account,  but  because  an  injurious  prejudice, 
which  it  may  take  many  years  to  reason  down,  might  thus  be 
demolished  at  a  blow. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  views  were  warmly  and 
eloquently  advocated  by  one  young  man  of  rank,  five  years  ago- 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Athenseum  (Oct  1843),  Mr. 
Smythe,  the  member  for  Canterbury,  spoke  thus :  — 

'  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  younger  and  a  freer 
age,  you  have  reserved  to  the  author  and  the  man  of  letters  a  reward^ 
of  a  simple  and  less  sordid  character  than  the  mere  hire  of  this  news- 
paper, and  the  pay  of  that  review  can  afford ;  or,  with  intentions  yet 
more  foresighted  and  profound,  you  may  have  resolved  to  correct 
some  of  these,  the  anomalies  of  a  country  which  is  governed  by  its 
journals,  but  where  the  names  of  its  journalists  are  never  mentioned, — 
of  a  country  where,  by  the  most  unhappy  of  inversions,  it  is  the  in- 
vention which  makes  the  fortune,  and  the  inventors  who  starve, — 
of  a  country  where,  if  the  men  of  science  aspire  to  the  highest 
honour  which  you  have  to  bestow, — the  suffirages  of  their  fellow- 
citizens, — those  men  of  science  will  poll  by  units,  where  the  mere 
politicians  will  poll  by  hundreds.  And  it  seems  to  me  especially 
meet,  and  right,  and  fitting,  that  you,  the  men  of  Manchester,  should 
redress  these  evils ;  because  there  is  an  old,  an  intimate,  and  a 
natural  alliance  between  literature  and  commerce ;  and  it  is  in  virtue 
of  this  alliance  (which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  speeches  of  several 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  this  evening)  that  you  know  of 
what  is  passing  amongst  foreigners ;  that  you  cannot  but  regard  with 
sympathy  the  honours  which  abroad  are  paid  to  literature.  Whj, 
the  very  ambassadors  now  sent  to  us  from  foreign  courts  are  so  many 
reproaches  on  our  neglect  of  letters.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from 
Russia? — A  man  who  has  risen  by  his  pen.  Who  is  the  ambassador 
from  Sweden  ?— An  author  and  an  historian ;  the  historian  of  British 
India.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Prussia? — An  author  and  a 
professor.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Belgium? — Again,  a  man 
who  has  risen  by  literature.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  France  ? 
— An  author  and  historian.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from,  I  had 
almost  said,  our  fellow-countrymen  in  America  ? — Again,  an  author 
and  a  professor.' 

Since  this  was  spoken,  Mr.  Everetjjt  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  distinguished  author  of  *  The  History  of  the 
*  United  States;'  and  At  de  St  Aulaire's  place  is  now  filled  b^ 
M.  de  Beaumont,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ireland,  which  is 
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highlj  esteemed  in  France,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  views 
of  Irish  affairs  taken  by  him. 

The  natural  consequence  of  Walpole's  peculiar  mode  of  look- 
ing, or  pretending  to  look,  at  authorship,  was  that  he  was  a 

*  bitter  bad '  critic  The  author  with  him  must  wear  the  stamp 
of  fiishion  to  ensure  a  favourable  reception  for  the  book :  — 

'  Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  ¥rit  brightens  and  the  sense  refines.' 

He  must  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a  member  of  Brookes's,  or 
a  lounger  at  *  White's  chocolate  house'  at  the  least.  Such  *  poor 
devil '  authors  as  Goldsmith^  Smollett,  Bichardson,  or  Johnson^ 
are  ignored  or  slighted ;  Gray  is  flung  off  as  a  pedant ;  and  even 
Fielding,  with  the  blood  of  the  Hapsburg  in  his  veins,  and 
though  — 

*  Droll  nature  stamp'd  each  lucky  hit 
With  unimaginable  wit,' 

is  voted  low — Bigby  and  another  rake  of  quality  having  actually 
found  him  *  banquetting  with  a  blind  man,  a  w ,  and  three 

*  Irishmen,  on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in  one 

*  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth.' 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  high  praise  of  Lord  Carlisle's 
tragedy  (vol.  ii.  p.  163.),  which  was  also  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
but  here  is  an  exemplary  specimen  of  dilettante  criticism :  — 

'  Mr.  Jephson's  tragedy,  which  I  concluded  would  not  answer  all 
that  I  had  heard  of  it,  exceeded  my  expectations  infinitely.  The  lan- 
guage is  noble,  the  poetry,  similes  and  metaphors,  enchanting.  The 
harmony,  the  modulation  of  the  lines,  shows  he  has  the  best  ear  in 
the  world.  I  rememher  nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  appearing  in  my 
time,  though  I  am  Methusalem  in  my  memory  of  the  stage.  I  don  t 
know  whether  it  will  have  all  the  effect  there  it  deserves,  as  the  story 
is  so  well  known,  and  the  happy  event  of  it  known  too,  which  prevents 
attendrissement.  Besides,  the  subject  in  reality  demands  but  two 
acts,  for  the  conspiracy  and  the  revolution ;  but  one  can  never  be 
tired  of  the  poetry  that  protracts  it.  Woidd  you  believe  I  am  to 
appear  on  the  theatre  along  with  it? — ^my  Irish  Mends,  the  Binghams, 
have  overpersuaded  me  ,to  write  an  epilogue,  which  was  wanting* 
They  gave  me  the  subject,  which  I  have  executed  miserably ;  but  at 
least  I  do  not  make  the  new  Queen  qf  Portugal  lay  aside  her  majesty, 
and  sell  double  entendres  like  Lady  Bridget  ToUemache.'  (VoLi. 
p.  177.) 

The  amateur  performance,  the  select  company,  and  the  over- 

Eersuading  to  write  the  epilogue,  prove  that  Mr.  Jephson  had 
is  great  and  little  entrees  to  the  set ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
extravagant  commendation  lavished  on  his  long-forgotten  play. 
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This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Walpole  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  posterity :  — 

*  What  play  makes  you  laugh  very  much,  and  yet  is  a  very  wretched 
comedy  ?  Dt.  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  Stoops,  in- 
deed !  —  so  she  does,  that  is,  the  muse ;  she  is  draggled  up  to  the 
knees,  and  has  trudged,  I  helieve,  from  Southwark  fair.  The  whole 
view  of  the  piece  is  low  humour,  and  no  humour  is  in  it.  All  the 
merit  is  in  the  situations,  which  are  comic ;  the  heroine  has  no  more 
modesty  than  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  author's  wit  is  as  much  manque 
as  the  lad3r's ;  but  some  of  the  characters  are  well  acted,  and  Wood- 
ward speiJu  a  poor  prologue,  written  by  Grarrick,  admirably.'  (VoL  i. 
p.  58.) 

He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  Beaumarchais' 
masterpiece,  or  see  what  it  portended,  or  translate  the  writing 
on  the  wall ;  but  it  is  surprising  he  could  find  nothing  in  it  but 
a*  farce:' — 

'  No,  I  am  not  at  all  struck  with  the  letter  of  Beaumarchais^  ex- 
cept with  its  Insolence.  Such  a  reproof  might  become.  Cato  the 
Censor,  in  defence  of  such  a  tragedy  as  Addison's,  on  his  descendant: 
but  for  such  a  vaurien  as  Beaumarchais,  and  for  sitch  a  contemptible 
farce  as  *•'  Figaro,'^  it  was  paramount  impertinence  towards  the  duke, 
and  gross  ill-breeding  towards  the  ladies.  BesideSy  I  abhor  vamty 
in  authors ;  it  would  ofiend  in  Milton  or  Montesquieu  ;  in  a  Jack- 
pudding  it  is  intolerable.  I  know  no  trait  of  arrogance  recorded  of 
Moli^re  —  and  to  talk  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  as  instructive  ! 
Punch  might  as  well  pretend  to  be  moralising  when  he  sells  a  bar- 
gain. In  general,  the  modem  Gens  de  Lettres  in  France,  as  they 
call  themselves,  are  complete  puppies.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 

We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  showed  no  greater  pre- 
dilection for  the  encycloptedist  school^  and  was  fully  alive  to  the 
national  vanity  of  the  French :  — 

*  My  French  dinner  went  off  tolerably  well,  except  that  five  or  six 
of  the  invited  disappointed  me,  and  the  table  was  not  full.  The 
Abb6  Raynal  not  only  looked  at  nothing  himself,  but  kept  talking  to 
the  ambassador  the  whole  time,  and  would  not  let  him  see  anything 
neither.  There  never  was  such  an  impertinent  and  tiresome  old 
gossip.  He  said  to  one  of  the  Frenchn^en,  '^  we  ought  to  come 
'*  abroad,  to  make  us  love  our  own  country."  This  was  before  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  replied  very  properly,  "  Yes,  we  had  some  Esquimaux 

here  lately,  and  they  liked  nothing  —  because  they  could  get  no 
train  oil  for  breakfast." '  (Vol.  i.  p.  272.) 

He  speaks  thus  of  Montaigne : 

*  I  have  scarce  been  in  town  since  I  saw  you,  have  scarce  seen  any- 
body here,  and  don't  remember  a  tittle  but  having  scolded  my 
gardener  twice^  which,  indeed,  would  be  as  important  an  article  as 
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any  in  Montaigne's  travels,  which  I  have  been  reading,  and  if  I  was 
tilled  of  his  essays,  what  must  one  be  of  these !  What  signifies  what 
a  man  thought,  who  never  thought  of  anything  but  himself?  and 
what  signifies  what  a  man  did,  who  never  did  anything  ? '  (Vol.  i. 
p.  135.) 

We  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  Walpole  would  have 
been  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Dryden's  depreciators,  when 
Elkanah  Settle  was  set  up  against  him  by  the  court.  He  does 
actually  prefer  Mason  to  Pope !  — 

*  Did  your  lord  bring  you  the  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers  ? 
I  am  going  mad  about  it,  though  there  is  here  and  there  a  line  I  hate. 
I  laughed  till  I  cried,  and  the  oftener  I  read  it  the  better  I  like  it. 
It  has  as  much  poetry  as  the  '^  Dunciad"  and  more  wU  and  greater 
facility^ 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  not  a  lucky  hit : 

'  I  made  no  commentary  on  Greneral  Oglethorpe's  death,  madam, 
because  his  very  long  life  was  the  great  curiosity,  and  the  moment  he 
is  dead  the  rarity  is  over  ;  and,  as  he  was  but  ninety-seven,  he  will 
not  be  a  prodigy  compared  with  those  who  reached  to  a  century  and 
a  half.  He  is  like  many  who  make  a  noise  in  their  own  time  from 
some  singularity,  which  is  forgotten,  when  it  comes  to  be  registered 
with  others  of  the  same  genus,  but  more  extraordinaiy  in  their  kind. 
How  little  will  Dr.  Johnson  be  remembered,  when  confounded  with 
the  mass  of  authors  of  his  own  calibre ! '  (YoL  ii.  p.  227.) 

Again^  alluding  to  Garrick :  — 

'  What  stuff  was  his  Jubilee  Ode,  and  how  paltry  his  Prologues 
and  Epilogues !  I  have  always  thought  that  he  was  just  the  counter- 
part of  Shakspeare ;  this,  the  first  of  writers,  and  an  indifferent  actor ; 
that,  the  first  of  actors,  and  a  woful  author.  Posterity  would  believe 
me,  who  will  see  only  his  writings ;  and  who  will  see  those  of  another 
modem  idol,  far  leu  deservedly  enshrined^  Dr.  Johnson.'  (VoL  i. 
p.  333.) 

These  bursts  of  petulance,  for  they  can  hardly  be  called  judg- 
ments, are  the  more  provoking,  because  no  one  can  see  clearer, 
within  a  certain  range,  than  Horace  Walpole,  when  he  lays  aside 
bis  London-smoke  spectacles.  His  remarks  on  Gibbon  are  sound 
and  discriminating;  but  Gibbon  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  defends  Burke's  famous  allusion  to  Marie  Antoinette  when 
condemned  by  ^  the  town ; '  but  Burke  was  a  parliamentary 
leader,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  queen.  Perhaps  the  boldest 
opinion  he  ever  hazarded  is  this  (vol.  ii.  p.  226.) :  — 

*  For  Chatterton,  he  was  a  gigantic  genius,  and  might  have  soared 
I  know  not  whither.    In  the  poems,  avowed  for  his,  is  a  line,  that 
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neither  Rowlej  nor  all  th^  monks  in  Christendom  could  or  wonld  have 
written^  and  which  would  startle  them  all  for  its  depth  of  thought 
and  comprehensive  expression,  from  a  lad  of  eighteen  — 

^  ^  Reason  a  thorn  in  Revelation's  side ! " ' 

His  criticisms  on  plays  and  players  are  coloured  by  the 
same  prejudices.  It  was  the  remark  of  John  Philip  Kemble, 
that  he  never  knew  an  amateur  actor  or  actress  who  was  worth 
above  thirteen  and  sixpence  a-week  on  the  regular  boards ;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  provincial  company  of  any  note  throughout 
the  empire,  who  would  not  act  either  comedy,  tragedy,  or  farce;, 
better  than  the  best  amateur  company  that  could  be  collected 
in  May  Fair.  The  difference  was  probably  still  more  marked 
when  the  stage  was  in  its  zenith ;  yet  Walpole,  who  had  lived 
through  its  brightest  period,  awards  the  paun  to  the  amateurs ; 
and  can  account  for  an  adverse  criticism  on  a  set  of  them  only 
on  the  supposition  that  one  <^  the  *  regulars'  had  indited  it :  — 

'  I  am  very  far  from  tired,  madam,  of  encomiums  on  the  perform- 
ance at  Richmond  House ;  but  I,  by  no  means,  agree  with  the  criti* 
cism  on  it  that  you  quote,  and  which,  I  conclude,  was  written  by 
some  player,  from  envy.  Who  should  act  genteel  comedy  peffectfy^ 
but  people  of  fashion  that  have  sense  f  Actors  and  actresses  can  only 
guess  at  the  tone  of  high  life,  and  cannot  be  inspired  with  it.  Why 
are  there  «o  few  genteel  comedies,  but  because  most  comedies  are 
written  by  men  not  of  that  sphere  ?  Etheridge,  Congreve,  Yanbrugh, 
and  Gibber,  wrote  genteel  comedy,  because  they  lived  in  the  best 
company ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  played  it  so  well,  because  she  not  only 
followea,  but  often  set,  the  fashion.  General  Burgoyne  has  written 
the  best  modem  comedy^  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  Miss  Farren  is  as 
excellent  as  Mrs.  Oldfidd,  because  she  has  lived  with  the  best  style 
of  men  in  England ;  whereas  Mrs.  Abingdon  can  never  go  beyond 
Lady  Teazle,  which  is  a  second-rate  character;  and  that  rank  of 
women  are  always  aping  women  of  fashion,  without  arriving  at  the 
style.  Farquhar's  plays  talk  the  language  of  a  marching  regiment  in 
country  quarters  ;  Wycherley,  Dryden,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  &c.,  wrote  as 
if  they  had  only  lived  in  the  "  Rose  Tavern  : "  but  then  the  Court 
lived  in  Drury  Lane,  too ;  and  Lady  Dorchester  and  Nel  Gwyn  were 
equally  good  company.  The  Richmond  theatre,  I  imagine,  will  take 
root'  (Vol.  iL  p.  302.) 

With  *The  School  for  Scandal'  fresh  in  his  memory,  he 
says  that  General  Burgoyne  had  written  the  best  modem 
comedy  I  *  Who  should  act  genteel  comedy  perfectly,  but 
*  people  of  fashion  that  have  sense  ?'     This  reminds  us  of — 

<  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.' 

It  is  worse ;  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  demanding  an  impos- 
sibility.    Pebple  of  fashion  who  have  sense,  will  not  take  to 
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lusting  as  a  profession :  if  they  do,  they  soon  cease  to  be  people 
of  fashion ;  if  they  do  not,  they  make  nothing  of  it  Perfect 
acting  is  as  much  an  abstraction  as  a  perfect  circle,  upon  such 
principles.  He  is  far  from  consistent  on  the  subject  of  Garrick, 
but  he  speaks  pretty  plainly  in  some  places :  for  example, — 

*  I  should  shock  Garrick's  devotees  if  I  uttered  all  my  opinion  :  I 
will  trust  your  ladyship  with  it  —  it  is,  that  Le  Texier  is  twenty 
times  the  genius.  What  comparison  between  the  powers  that  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  a  single  part,  and  those  that  instantaneously  can  fill 
a  whole  piece,  and  transform  themselves  with  equal  perfection  into 
men  and  women,  and  pass  from  laughter  to  tears,  and  make  you  shed 
the  latter  at  both  ?'  (Vol.  i.  p.  332,) 

If  this  be  true  criticism,  the  late  Charles  Matthews  was  the 
first  actor  that  ever  lived,  and  Levassor  is  superior  to  Boufi& 
He  proceeds :  — 

'  Grarrick,  when  he  made  one  laugh,  was  not  always  judicious, 
though  excellent.  What  idea  did  his  Sir  John  Brute  give  of  a  Surly 
Husband  ?  His  Bayes  was  no  less  entertaining ;  but  it  was  a  Garret- 
teer-bard.  Old  Cibb^  preserved  the  solemn  coxcomb ;  and  was  the 
caricature  of  a  great  poet,  as  the  part  was  designed  to  be. 

*  Half  I  have  said  I  know  is  heresy,  but  fashion  had  gone  to  excess, 
though  veiy  rarely  with  so  much  reason.  Applause  had  turned  his 
head,  and  yet  he  was  never  content  even  with  that  prodigality.  His 
jealousy  and  envy  were  unbounded ;  he  hated  Mrs.  CliVe,  till  she 
quitted  the  stage ;  and  then  cried  her  up  to  the  skies,  to  depress  Mrs. 
Abingdon.  He  did  not  love  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  with  more  reason, 
for  there  was  more  spirit  and  originality  in  her  Beatrice  than  in  his 
Benedick.'  (Vol  i.  p.  332.) 

Johnson's  fine  allusion  to  Garrick's  death  was  never  thought 
exaggerated.  *  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which 
^  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public 
*  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.'  Nor  could  any  satirist  of  those 
days  have  levelled  against  his  noble  friends  and  admirers  the 
bitter  taunt  fiung  by  Mr.  Moore  at  Sheridan's  — 

'  How  proud  they  can  flock  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow, 
How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow.* 

But  Walpole  has  found  out  a  method  of  depreciating  both  the 
shrine  and  the  worshipper :  — 

*  Yes,  madam,  I  do  think  the  pomp  of  Garrick's  funeral  perfectly 
ridiculous.  It  is  confounding  the  immense  space  between  pleasing 
talents  and  national  services.  What  distinctions  remain  for  a  patriot 
hero,  when  the  most  solemn  have  been  showered  on  a  player?— but 
when  a  great  empire  is  on  its  decline,  one  symptom  is^  there  bein 
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more  eagerness  on  trifles  than  on  essential  objects.  Shakspeare,  who 
wrote  when  Burleigh  coanselled  and  Nottingham  fought,  was  not 
rewarded  and  honoured  like  Garrick,  who  onlj  acted,  when,  indeed, 
I  do  not  know  who  has  counselled  and  who  has  fought. 

*  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  detract  from  Grarrick's  merit,  who  was  a 
real  genius  in  his  way,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  never  equalled,  in 
both  tragedy  and  comedy.  Still  I  cannot  think  that  acting,  however 
perfectly,  what  others  have  written,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
talents ;  yet  I  will  own,  as  fairly,  that  Mrs.  Porter  and  MadUe. 
Dumesnil  have  struck  me  so  much,  as  even  to  reverence  them. 
Grarrick  never  affected  me  quite  so  much  as  those  two  actresses,  and 
some  few  others  in  particular  parts,  as  Quin,  in  Falstaff ;  King,  in 
Lord  Ogleby  ;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  in  Maria  in  the  Nonjuror ;  Mrs. 
Clive,  in  Mrs.  Cadwallader ;  and  Mrs.  Abingdon,  in  Lady  Teazle. 
They  all  seemed  the  very  persons:  I  suppose  that  in  Grarrick  I 
thought  I  saw  more  of  his  art;  yet  his  Lear,  Richard,  Hotspur 
(which  the  town  had  not  taste  enough  to  like),  Kitely,  and  Ranger, 
were  as  capital  and  perfect  as  action  could  be.  In  declamation  I 
confess  he  never  charmed  me,  nor  could  he  be  a  gentleman ;  his  Lord 
Townley  and  Lord  Hastings  were  mean  ;  but  there,  too,  the  parts  are 
indifferent,  and  do  not  call  for  a  master's  exertion.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  332.) 

An  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Siddons  confirms,  if  it  required  con- 
firming, the  statement  concerning  Garrick's  morbid  jealousy :  — 

'  Mrs.  Siddons  continues  (1782)  to  be  the  mode,  and  to  be  modest 
and  sensible.  She  declines  great  dinners,  and  says  her  business  and 
the  cares  of  her  family  take  up  her  whole  time.  When  Lord  Carlisle 
carried  her  the  tribute-money  from  Brookes's,  he  said  she  was  not 
manierie  enough.  **I  suppose  she  was  grateful,"  said  my  niece, 
Lady  Maria.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  desired  to  play  Medea  and  Lculy 
Macbeth,  —  "  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  she  did  not  loot  on  them  as  female 
**  characters."  She  was  questioned  about  her  transactions  with 
Garrick ;  she  said,  "  he  did  nothing  but  put  her  out ;  that  he  told 
^*  her  she  moved  her  right  hand  when  it  should  have  been  her  left. 
*'  —  Li  short,"  said  she,  "  I  found  I  must  not  shade  the  tip  of  his 
"nose."'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

The  cotemporary  impression  regarding  Mrs.  Siddons  must  be 
an  object  of  interest,  even  when  recorded  by  one  whom  we  can- 
not rank  among  the  most  candid  of  observers :  — 

*  Mr.  Craufurd,  too,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  her  the  best  actress 
I  ever  saw  ?  I  said,  "  by  no  means ;  we  old  folks  were  apt  to  be 
'*  prejudiced  in  favour  of  our  first  impressions."  She  is  a  good  figure ; 
handsome  enough,  though  neither  nose  nor  chin  according  to  the 
Greek  standard,  beyond  which  both  advance  a  good  deal.  Her  hair 
is  either  red,  or  she  has  no  objection  to  its  being  thought  so,  and  had 
used  red  powder.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  good ;  but  I  thought  she 
did  not  vary  its  modulations  enough,  nor  ever  approach  enough  to 
the  familiar  —  but  this  may  come  when  more  habituated  to  the  awe 
of  the  audience  of  the  capital.     Her  action  is  proper,  but  with  little 
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▼arietj ;  when  without  motion,  her  arms  are  not  genteel.  Thus  jou 
see,  madam,  all  mj  objections  are  very  trifling ;  but  what  I  really 
wanted,  but  did  not  find,  was  originality,  which  announces  genius, 
and  without  both  which  I  am  never  intrinsically  pleased.  All  Mrs. 
Siddons  did,  good  sense  or  good  instruction  might  give.  I  dare  to 
say,  that  were  I  one-and-twenty,  I  should  have  thought  her  marvel- 
lous ;  but,  alas !  I  remember  Mrs.  Porter  and  the  Dumesnil  —  and 
remember  every  accent  of  the  former  in  the  very  same  part.  Yet 
this  is  not  entirely  prejudice :  don't  I  equally  recollect  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  Lord  Chatham  and  Charles  Townshend,  and  does  it  hinder 
my  thinking  Mr.  Fox  a  prodigy  ?  —  Pray  do  not  send  him  this  para- 
graph too.*    (VoL  i.  p*  115.) 

The  date  is  1782, — rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin  thinking 
Mr.  Fox  a  prodigy.  But  the  last  sentence  was  evidently  meant 
to  be  read,  as  Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtiers  read  the 
Seventh  Commandment, — with  the  omission  of  the  not. 

The  reflections  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
are  well  worth  attention.  The  letter  of  September  26.  1789, 
for  example,  is  almost  literally  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of 
France  at  this  moment.  Many  of  the  other  letters,  also,  are 
curious,  as  illustrations  of  laws,  manners,  and  society  in  both 
countries.  The  frequency  of  robberies  wiU  sound  very  start- 
ling to  all  whose  personal  recollections  do  not  extend  to  periods 
much  anterior  to  the  new  police, — about  as  new  to  the  rising 
generation  as  the  New  River  or  the  New  Forest :  — 

'  The  Hertfords,  Lady  Holdemesse,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  did  dine 
here  on  Thursday,  but  were  armed  as  if  going  to  Gibraltar ;  and 
Lady  Cecilia  Johnstone  would  not  venture  even  from  Petersham  — 
for  in  the  town  of  Richmond  they  rob  even  before  dusk  —  to  such 
perfection  are  all  the  arts  brought  I  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  war  with  America  would  make  it  impossible  to  stir  from  one 
village  to  another  ?  yet  so  it  literally  is.  The  colonies  took  off  all 
our  commodities  down  to  highwaymen.  Now  being  forced  to  mew 
and  then  turn  them  out  like  pheasants,  the  roads  are  stocked  with 
them,  and  they  are  so  tame  that  they  even  come  into  houses.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  107.) 

Walpole  and  Lady  Browne  are  stopped  on  their  way  to  drink 
tea  with  a  neighbour  by  a  highwayman:  — 

*  He  said,  "Your  purses  and  watches !"  I  replied,  I  have  no  watch. 
"  Then  your  purse ! "  I  gave  it  to  him  ;  it  had  nine  guineas.  It 
was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  his  hand,  but  felt  him  take  it.  He 
then  asked  for  Lady  Browne's  purse,  and  said,  "  Don't  be  frightened ; 
"  I  will  not  hurt  you."  I  said,  "  No,  you  won't  frighten  the  lady  ?  ** 
He  replied,  "  No,  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  do  you  no  hurt."  Lady 
Browne  gave  him  her  purse,  and  was  going  to  add  her  watch,  but  he 
said,  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  wish  you  good  night ! "  pulled 
ofl*  his  hat,  and  rode  away.   "  Well,"  said  I,  "  Lady  Browne,  you  will 
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*<  not  be  afraid  of  being  robbed  another  time,  for  yott  see  there  is 
'<  nothing  in  it**  '<  Oh !  but  I  ttn,"  said  she,  ^'  and  now  I  am  in 
"  terrors  lest  he  should  return,  for  I  have  giren  him  a  purse  with 
"  only  bad  money,  that  I  carry  on  purpose.**  *    (Vol.  ii.  p»  55.) 

After  describing  some  private  theatricals  at  Ham  Conmion, 
he  says, — 

*  There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company  collected  from  the 
environs  and  even  from  London,  but  so  armed  with  blunderbusses, 
that  when  the  servants  were  drawn  up  after  the  play,  you  would 
have  thought  it  had  been  a  midnight  review  of  conspirators  on  a 
heath.' 

When  Mr.  Craiiftird,  described  as  having  always  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  be  curious,  was  robbed,  the  wits  reported  him  as 
saying  to  the  highwayman,  ^  You  must  Have  taken  other  pocket* 
*  books ;  could  not  you  let  me  have*  one  instead  of  miner 

The  impression  left  by  Lord  Hervey^s  Memoirs  as  to  the 
selfish  habits  and  arbitrary  modes  of  thinking  of  royal  per- 
sonages, before  the  progress  of  manners  refined  and  softened 
them,  is  confirmed  by  Walpole  in  many  passages.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Calais,  1773. 

*  I  must  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  insolence  done  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  upon  their 
arrival  here  on  Saturday  se'ennight,  went  to  the  play,  as  likewise  on 
Sunday.  C^  Monday  morning  two  of  the  players  waited  on  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  to  thank  them  for  the  honour  that  had  been  done 
them,  and  to  receive  the  gratification  usual  upon  such  occasions.  The 
Duke  gave  them  three  guineas  for  the  two  representations,  which  was 
so  far  from  satisfying  these  gentry,  that,  by  way  of  impertinence,  they 
sent  their  candle-snuffer,  a  dirty  fellow,  to  present  a  bouquet  to  the 
Duchess,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  impudence  with  a  volley  of  coups 
de  baton.  This  chastisement  did  not  intimidate  the  actors,  who  sent 
one  of  their  troop  after  the  Duke  to  St.  Omer,  with  a  letter,  to  know 
if  it  was  really  true^  his  Royal  Highness  gave  but  three  guineas ;  for 
that  they,  the  {layers,  suspected  their  companions  had  pocketed  the 
best  part  of  what  was  given.  What  answer  the  Duke  gave  I  know 
not,  but  the  man  who  went  with  the  letter  has  been  put  in  prison, 
and  the  whole  ixoG^  has  been  ordered  to  leave  the  town.  Voilh  qui  est 
bien  tragique  pour  les  comediens  I  This  affair  is  as  much  talked  on 
at  Calais  as  if  it  was  an  affair  of  state.*    (YoL  i.  p.  89.) 

The  story  of  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  proposing  to  start  for 
China  as  a  place  of  safety,  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  posi- 
tively fixed  for  the  next  year,  by  some  Moore  or  Murphy  of  the 
day ;  the  stories  of  the  famous  beauty.  Lady  Coventry,  and  the 
opposition  ^icountered  by  Lord  Macclesfield  when  he  attempted 
to  reform  the  calendar,  materially  diminish  our  astonishment  at 
any  amount  of  igporance  in  any  class,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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last  centory,  or  we  might  suspect  Walpole  of  inventing  the 
dialogue  which  comes  next :  — 

'  I  cannot  saj  there  will  be  quite  so  much  wit  in  the  anecdote  I  am 
going  to  tell  jou  next.  Ladj  Greenwich,  t'other  day,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Ladv  Tweeddale,  named  the  Saxons  (the  Lord  knows  how 
that  happened).  "  The  Saxons,  mj  dear  !"  cried  the  Marchioness, 
*«who  were. they  ?"  "Lord,  madam,  did  your  Ladyship  never  read 
«*  the  History  of  England  ?  "  "  No,  my  dear  I  Pray  who  wrote  it  ?** 
Don't  it  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Mattoe  and  the  Allogabroges  in 
Grammont  ?  Voici,  a  second  dialogue  of  the  same  dame  with  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  went  to  her  to  hire  a  house  the  Marchioness 
has  here  on  Twickenham  Common,  for  her  brother,  Greneral 
Gunning :  — 

*  Marchioness,  —  **  But  will  he  pay  for  it  ?  " 

'  Duchess.  —  "  Madam,  my  brother  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  if 
he  cannot,  I  can." 

*  Marchioness.. —  "Oh  I  I  am  glad  I  shall  have  my  money.  Well, 
my  dear,  but  am  I  to  wish  you  joy  on  Lady  Augusta's  marriage  ?  " 

'  Duchess,  —  "  No  great  joy,  madam :  there  was  no  great  occasion 
for  Lady  Augusta  Campbell  to  be  married." 

*  Maf^hioness.  —  "  Lord,  my  dear,  I  wonder  to  hear  you  say  so, 
who  have  been  married  twice." '    (VoL  iL  p.  340.) 

A  curious  adventure,  in  which  Charles  Fox  is  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  engaged,  is  recorded  with  particulars :  — 

<  I  know  nothing  of  the  following  legend  but  from  that  old  maid. 
Common  Fame,  who  outlies  the  newspapers.  You  have  read  in 
'^  Fielding's  Chronicle"  the  tale  of -the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve;  but  could 
yon  have  believed  that  Charles  Fox  could  have  been  in  the  list  of  her 
dupes  ?  Well,  he  was.  She  promised  him  a  Miss  Fhipps,  a  West 
Indian  fortune  of  ISOfiOOL  Sconetimes  she  was  not  landed -^  some* 
times  had  the  small  pox.  Li  the  mean  time  Miss  Phipps  did  not  like 
a  black  man.  Celadon  must  powder  his  eyebrows.  He  did,  and 
cleaned  himself.  A  thousand  Jews  thought  he  was  gone  to  Kings- 
gate  to  settle  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Oh  no !  he  was  to  meet  Celia 
at  Margate.  To  confirm  the  truth,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grrieve  advanced 
part  of  the  fortune ;  some  authors  say  an  hundred  and  sixty,  others 
three  hundred  pounds*  But  how  was  this  to  answer  to  the  matrcm  ? 
Why,  by  Mr.  Fox's  chariot  being  seen  at  her  door.  Her  other  dupes 
could  not  doubt  of  her  noblesse  or  interest,  when  the  hopes  of  Britain 
frequented  her  house.  Li. short  Mrs.  Grieve's  parts  are  in  universal 
adiniration,  whatever  Charles's  are.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  107*) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  story  in  his  Diary  of  May  9th, 
1828  ;  and  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  it  in  '  The  Cozeners/ 
by  Poote* 

The  uncertainty  still  resting  on  the  death  of  the  great  Lord 
Olive,  currently  reported  to  have  committed  snicide,  gives  value 
to  a  cotemporary  account  firom  high  authority : 
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Every  "reader  who  enjoys  humour  will  allow  the  following  to 
be  a  capital  story^  with  a  result  singularly  illustrative  of  man« 
ners:' — 

'  To  divert  the  theme :  how  do  you  like,  madam,  the  followiog 
story  ?  A  young  Madame  de  Choiseul  is  inloved  with  by  Monsieur 
de  Coigny  and  Prince  Joseph  of  Monaco.  She  longed  for  a  parrot 
that  should  be  a  miracle  of  eloquence.  Every  other  shop  in  Paris 
sells  mackaws,  parrots,  cockatoos,  &c.  No  wonder  one  at  least  of  the 
rivals  soon  found  a  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  bird  was  immediately  declared 
the  nymph's  first  minister ;  but  as  she  had  two  passions  as  well  as  two 
lovers,  she  was  also  enamoured  of  General  Jacko  at  Astley's.  The 
unsuccessful  candidate  offered  Astley  ingots  for  his  monkey;  but 
Astley  demanding  a  terre  for  life,  the  paladin  was  forced  to  desist ; 
but  fortunately  heard  of  another  miracle  of  parts  of  the  Monomotapan 
race,  who  was  not  in  so  exalted  a  sphere  of  life«  being  only  a  mar* 
miton  in  a  kitchen,  where  he  had  learnt  to  pluck  fowls  with  inimitable 
dexterity.  Tliis  dear  animal  was  not  invaluable  ;  was  bought,  and 
presented  to  Madame  de  Choiseul,  who  immediately  made  him  the 
Secretaire  de  ses  Commandemens.  Her  caresses  were  distributed 
equally  to  the  animals,  and  her  thanks  to  the  donors.  The  first  time 
she  went  out  the  two  former  were  locked  up  in  her  bed  chamber : 
how  the  two  latter  were  disposed  of,  histoiy  is  silent  Ah !  I  dread  to 
tell  the  sequel*  When  the  lady  returned,  and  fiew  to  her  chamber, 
Jacko  the  second  ^received  her  with  all  the  empressement  possible ; 
but  where  was  Poll?  Found  at  last  under  the  bed,  shivering  and 
cowering,  and  without  a  feather,  as  stark  as  any  Christian.  Poll's 
presenter  concluded  that  his  rival  had  given  the  monkey  with  that 
very  view ;  challenged  him,  thev  fought,  ond  both  were  wounded ;  and 
an  heroic  adventure  it  was.'    (VoL  ii.  p.  258.) 

ifhere  is  certainly  nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  the  way  of 
story.  Who  could  or  would  have  thought  that  the  well-known 
adventure  of  Lord  Eldon  and  the  turbot  had  been  anticipated  ?  — 

^  Another  on  our  list  of  burials  is  a  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton.  His 
history  is  curious.  He  has  an  estate  of  1800/L  a  year  in  Ireland,  but 
has  lodged  at  Twickenham  for  three  or  four  years,  watching  im- 
patiently an  ancient  uncle  who  has  some  money.  The  old  gentleman, 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  Scotch  Greys,  is  now  eighty-eight ;  but  as 
beautiful  and  sleek  as  Melchisedec  when  he  was  not  above  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  he  walks  four  or  five  miles  a  day,  and  looks  as  if  he  would 
outlive  his  late  heir  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  more.  Sir  Patrick  was 
knighted  when  mayor  of  Dublin.  His  lady  is  still  more  parsimonious. 
In  his  mayoralty  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  buy  a  new  gown.  The 
pride  of  the  Hamiltons  surmounted  the  penury  of  the  Highlands.  He 
bought  a  silk  that  cost  five-and-fifity  shillings  a  yard,  but  told  his 
wife  it  cost  but  forty.  In  the  evening  she  displayed  it  to  some  of  her 
female  acquaintance.  ^'  Forty  shillings  a  yard !  Lord,  madam,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  I  would  give  fiyc-and-forty  myself."  "  Would  you, 
**  madam  ?  —  you  shall  have  it  at  that  price."    Judge  how  Sir  Patrick 
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was  transported  when  he  returned  at  night,  and  she  bragged  (^  the 
good  bargain  she  had  made  V    (Vol.  i.  p.  451.) 

One  of  the  common  charges  against  Walpole  is  fotmded  on 
his  ungrateiiil  harshness  and  coldness  to  Madame  du  Deffand^ 
who  entertained  and  uniformly  professed  a  warm  and  perfecdy 
unselfish  regard  for  him.  His  adrocates  excuse  him  on  the  plea 
of  that  dread  of  ridicule  which  is  admitted  to  have  formeid  a 
principal  feature  in  his  character.  He  was  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  for  a  liaison  with  *  an  old  blind  woman.'  But  this  is 
far  from  being  a  satisfactory  apology ;  and  from  what  we  remem- 
ber of  his  occasional  style  of  reciprocation^  Madame  du  Deffand 
might  have  exclaimed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  song,  — 

*  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?' 

Andy  after  all,  is  there  any  description  of  weakness  or  moral 
cowardice  more  censurable,  than  that  which  induces  a  man  to 
shrink  from  the  avowal  of  well-founded  affection  and  esteem,  or 
leads  him  to  disavow  the  feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  heart, 
from  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  the  fops  and  fribbles  of 
society,  or  from  a  wisn  to  stand  well  with  them  ?  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  more  than  half  the  scandal  we  hear  circulated 
in  society  is  attributable  to  vanity.  It  is  the  gratification  of 
telling  a  good  story,  not  the  wish  to  inflict  injury,  that  incites. 
The  race  between  Mrs.  Candour,  Mrs.  Crabtree,  and  Sir  Bea- 
jamin  Backbite,  was  not  who  should  destroy  Lady  Teazle's  cha- 
racter, but  who  should  spread  the  first  account  of  the  alleged 
duel  through  the  town.  JBut  if  the  amiability  of  these  worthy 
people  became  the  subject  of  discussion,  we  fear  this  analysis  of 
motive  would  not  go  far  towards  establishing  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts.  The  alleged  excuse,  however,  was  certainly  the 
true  one;  for  there  are  many  passages  in  these  letters  which 
prove  incontestably  how  cordially  Walpole  really  returned  Ma- 
dame du  DefFand's  affection,  and  how  deeply  he  mourned  her 
loss.  It  was  repaired,  however,  and  more  than  repaired,  by 
the  friendship  he  formed,  in  1788,  with  the  ladies  who  exer- 
cised so  wholesome  and  benign  an  influence  over  the  closing 
years  of  his  life :  and  whose  names  are  now  so  honourably  and 
indissolubly  associated  with  his  own.  He  thus  describes  the 
commencement  of  the  acquaintance :  — 

*  If  I  have  picked  up  no  recent  anecdotes  on  our  common,  I  have 
made  a  much  more,  to  me,  precious  acquaintance.  It  is  the  acquaint- 
ance of  two  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Berry,  whom  I  first  saw  last 
winter,  and  who  accidentally  took  a  house  here,  with  their  father,  for 
this  season.'    ♦     ♦     •     ♦ 
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*  Thej  are  exceedingly  sensible,  entirely  natural  and  nnaflfected, 
franky  and,  being  qualified  to  talk  on  any  subject,  nothing  is  so  easy 
and  agreeable  as  their  conversation  —  not  more  apposite  than  their 
answers  and  observations.  The  eldest,  I  discovered  by  chance,  un- 
derstands Latin  and  is  a  perfect  Frenchwoman  in  h^r  language.  The 
younger  draws  charmingly,  and  has  copied  admirably  Lady  Dis 
gipsies,  which  I  lent,  though  for  the  first  time  of  her  attempting 
colours.  They  are  of  pleasing  figures  ;  Mary,  the  eldest,  sweet,  with 
"fine  dark  eyes,  that  are  very  lively  when  she  speaks,  with  a  symmetry 
of  face  that  is  the  more  interesting  from  being  pale ;  Agnes,  the 
younger,  has  an  agreeable  sensible  countenance,  hardly  to  be  called 
handsome,  but  almost.  She  is  less  animated  than  Mary,  but  seems 
out  of  deference  to  her  sister  to  speak  seldomer ;  for  they  doat  on  each 
other,  and  Mary  is  always  praising  her  sister's  talents.  I  must  even 
tell  you  they  dress  within  the  bounds  of  fashion,  though  fashionably ; 
but  without  the  excrescences  and  balconies  with  which  modern  hoy- 
dens overwhelm  and  barricade  their  persons.  Li  short,  good  sense, 
information,  simplicity,  and  ease,  characterise  the  Berrjs ;  and  this  is 
not  particularly  mine,  who  am  apt  to  be  prejudiced,  but  the  universal 
voice  of  all  Who  know  them.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  October  11.  1788.  The  charm  did 
not  fade  with  time.     In  May,  1792,  he  writes:  — 

^  I  am  indeed  much  obliged  for  the  transcript  of  the  letter  on  my 
"  Wives.**  Miss  Agnes  has  a  finesse  in  her  ^j^  and  countenance 
that  does  not  propose  itself  to  you,  but  is  very  engaging  on  observa- 
tion, and  has  often  made  herself  preferred  to  her  sister,  who  has  the 
most  exactly  fine  features^  and  only  wants  colour  to  make  her  face  as 
perfect  as  her  graceful  person ;  indeed  neither  has  good  health,  nor 
the  air  of  it.  Miss  Mary's  eyes  are  grave,  but  she  is  not  so  herself ; 
and,  liaving  much  more  application  than  her  sister,  she  converses 
readily,  and  with  great  intelligence,  on  all  subjects.  Agnes  is  more 
reserved*  but  her  compact  sense  very  striking,  and  always  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  short,  they  are  extraordinary  beings ;  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  partiality  for  them,  and  since  the  ridicule  can  only  fall  on  me ; 
and  not  on  them,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  its  being  said  that  I  am  in 
love  with  one  of  them  ^->  people  shall  choose  which :  it  is  as  much 
with  both  as  either,  and  I  am  infinitely  too  old  to  r^ard  the  qtien 
dU  on:    (Vol.  ii.  p.  471.) 

These  ar^  natural,  earnest,  unaffected  tributes ;  and  we  can 
well  understand  that,  to  persons  so  gifted  and  so  predisposed  to 
enjoy  his  conversation,  there  must  have  been  a  very  great 
charm  in  constant  and  cordial  intimacy  with  such  a  man. 

We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  had  devoted 
a  little  more  time  and  attention  to  the  self-imposed  duty  of 
editor.  He  has  given  hb  readers  credit  for  an  extent  of  minute 
knowledge  which  not  one  in  twenty  can  fairly  be  expected  to 
possess ;  and  he  has  fallen  into  two  or  three  unaccountable  mis- 
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takes.  But  he  has  performecl  his  part  quietlj  and  unobtru- 
sively, and  the  notes  added  from  the  MS.  journal  of  Lord 
Ossory  are  valuable^  though  few.     For  example :  — 

'  The  following  is  Lord  Ossory's  own  opinion  of  the  social  talents 
of  some  of  the  best  talkers  of  his  day :  —  '^  Horace  Walpole  was  an 
*^  agreeable  lively  man,  very  affected,  always  aimiDg  at  wit,  in  which 
**  he  fell  very  short  of  his  old  friend  Greorge  Selwyn,  who  possessed 
''  it  in  the  most  genuine  but  indescribahle  degree.  Hare's  conversa- 
**  tion  abounded  with  wit,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  lively  kind  ;  so  did 
**  Burke's,  though  with  much  alloy  of  bad  taste  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
"  my  brother  the  General  was  the  most  agreeable  man  in  society  of 
«'  any  of  them."  —  May,  1816.  —  MSS.  Ed.' 

The  late  Lady  Holland — a  great  authority  in  such  matters — 
was  also  of  this  opinion :  when  the  same  question  was  raised 
in  her  presence,  she  determined  it  in  favour  of  General  Fitz- 

Eatrlck ;  as  having  been  the  most  agreeable  person  she  had  ever 
nown. 


Abt.  IIL  —  1.  An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  Classes  on  the  urgent 
Necessity  of  numerous  Radical  Reforms^  Financial  and  Organic* 
By  Francis  W".  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin  in  University 
College,  London,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.     London:  1848.     Pp.  28. 

2.  English  Life^  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  considered  in  reference  to  our  Position  as 
a  Community  of  Professing  Christians.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Reverses.'    London:  FeUowes,  1847.     Pp.219. 

'Tn  times  like  these,  no  apology  is  needed  from  any  one 
^  fof  appealing  to  his  fellow  countrymen  on  matters  of  the 
*  deepest  common  interest.'  Such  are  the  terms  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Newman  introduces  his  views  on  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  national  policy  —  views  maintained  with 
much  ability,  and  singular  courage,  though  far  from  command- 
ing our  general  assent.  We  admit  this  apology  for  no  apology 
to  be  an  ample  one ;  and  feel  that  we  need  no  other  for  now 
following  his  example. 

It  may  be  inferred,  we  think,  from  the  general  tenor  of  our 
political  opinions,  that  we  are  no  great  enemies  to  projects  of 
reform  :  though  we  must  express  our  distrust  of  many  of  those 
changes  —  organic  in  their  nature,  and  proposed  for  instant 
adoption  —  wnich  have  been  recently  propounded.  But  what 
we  chiefly  lament  is  the  tone  which  has  now  and  then  been 
assumed^by  some  of  their  most  respectable  advocates  —  to  the 
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effect  that.  If  such  and  such  reforms  be  refused  or  delayed,  a 
Bevolution  is  inevitable ;  and  if  not  absolutely  justifiable,  yet 
not  calculated  to  excite  very  much  either  of  censure  or  surprise. 
Even  Mr.  Newman,  though  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  strongly 
deprecate  all  recourse  to  violence,  yet  too  much  countenances 
such  reprehensible  modes  of  expression.  Thus  at  the  close  of 
his  pamphlet  he  observes:  — '  By  all  means  must  the  middle 

*  classes  warn  the  aristocracy,  that  they  will  not  uphold  or 
'  endure  extravagance  in  an  insolvent  commonwealth — that  they 
'  will  not  become  mere  tools  of  unrighteous  administration -~ 

*  that  they  will  not  look  calmly  on,  while  our  rulers  run  the 

*  course  of  France  under  Louis  aVL,  nor  yet  of  France  under 
'  Louis  Philippe ;  but  if  their  prayer  be  pertinaciously  refused, 

*  will  at  last  rather  adopt  any  extreme  means  of  enforcing  the 
'  obedience  of  their  representatives,  than  bear  the  fearful  risks 

*  of  continuing  our  present  system.     Let  them  assume  this 

*  spirit,  and  they  will  be  able  to  regenerate  the  British  consti- 

*  tution.' 

Now  we  strongly  object  to  the  use,  in  a  coimtry  like  this, 
and  with  such  constitutional  remedies  as  ours,  of  any  expres* 
flions  which  imply  that  tlie  middle  classes,  the  aristocratic  classes, 
the  working  classes,  or  any  partial  combinations  of  classes,  have 
the  right  to  dictate  reforms, —  with  revolution  for  the  alterna- 
tive !  and,  still  more,  their  right  to  say  when  these  reforms  have 
been  pertinaciomly  refused.  Parties  seeking  any  great  reform 
must  first  obtain  the  expressed  consent  of  the  influencing  part 
of  the  nation;  since  without  this,  the  demand  might  merely 
denote  the  will,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  an  inconsiderable 
faction :  and,  when  they  have  obtained  that  consent,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  desired  reforms  will  be  accomplished  without  a 
revolution.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  though  such  reforms  may 
be  the  will  of  the  nation,  they  sometimes  cannot  be  otherwise 
effected.  The  frequent,  comprehensive,  yet  peaceful  changes  we 
Juive  effected  (and  effected  the  more  safely  by  having  effected 
them  gradually),  give  the  lie  to  all  such  arguments,  and  at  once 
demonstrate  their  futilitv.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
delaying  any  urgent  ana  desirable  reform ;  and  even  admit  the 
consequent  possibility  of  revolution,  as  the  result  of  frustrated 
hopes  operating  on  human  passion  and  infirmity :  But  it  will 
not  be  the  less  true,  that  they  who  would  recommend  its  adoption 
in  a  country  like  this,  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  In 
such  a  country,  we  cannot  think  it  expedient  to  speak  even  of 
a  possible  resort  to  physical  violence,  as  other  than  a  most  cen- 
surable alternative ;  still  less  to  justify  it,  should  the  demands  of 
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tfie  popular  will  not  be  speedily  complied  with*  It  seems  to  us, 
cm  the  contrary^  that^  to  use  the  language  of  Burke  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  we  ought  ^  to  approach  to  the  feults  of  the  state 
*  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious  awe  and  trembling 
^  solidtude.'  To  threaten  its  subversion,  if  refonnation  be  not 
promptly  granted,  is  to  imitate  those  savages  who,  finding  the 
malady  of  their  aged  parents,  as  they  judge,  incurable,  com- 
isai  parricide  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

The  time,  we  trust,  is  coming,  though  it  may  be  yet  distimt,' 
when  nations  will  discover,  from  a  comprehensive  historic  induct 
Hon,  that  armed  revolutions,  wherever  there  is  the  shadow  of  a' 
constitutional  government,  are  never  likely  to  pay.  When  tins' 
conviction  is  attained,  it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  importance  to 
discuss  that  subtle  question, — What  constitutes  tiie  moral  ri^t 
of  resistance  to  a  faulty  government,  or  the  degree  of  provocation 
which  will  justify  such  a  step,  in  foro  conscieftticBf  If,  indeed,' 
there  be  absolutely  no  constitutional  government,  that  is,  po 
machinery  for  insuring  the  action  of  matured  public  opinion  on 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  state,  and  the  necessittr  of  such  pro- 
visions is  deeply  and  generally  felt,  we  scarcely  know  any  risk 
or  any  sacrifice  that  should  not  be  faced  £or  their  attainment. 
Bnt  where  there  are  substantially  such  provisions,  though  (it 
may  be)  incomplete  and  imperfect,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  eay, 
that  the  notion  of  recurring  to  a  revolution  of  violence,  for  the 
ehance  of  obtmning  any  minor  or  particular  reforms,  would  be- 
equally  criminal  and  insane. 

Many  people  may  still  think  that  the  French  (or  rather  the 
Parisians)  were  justified  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  late 
government.  But  few,  we  apprehend,  will  now  be  of  opinion 
tliat  that  insurrection  was  a  wise  or  exemplary  proceeding :  And 
in  every  country,  there  will  occur  junctures,  like  that  which  led 
to  the  disputed  policy  of  Louis  Plulippe  in  relation  to  the  Be- 
form  Banquet ;  in  which  the  champions  and  accusers  of  the 
government  will  be  equally  vdiement,  and  have  topics  equally 
plausible.  Such  arises  have  repeatedly  occurred  among  our- 
selves ;  in  which  it  has  been  warmly  disputed  among  consci^itious 
and  intelligent  men,  whether  the  minister  has  not  been  re- 
sorting to  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional  remedies;  as 
in  the  suppression  of  the  monster  meetings  of  Irdand  some 
years  ago,  or  the  recent  proceedings  in  reference  to  the 
Chartist  processions.  In  these  cases,  the  most  exact  defini- 
tions of  tne  theory  of  the  constitution  will  not  always  indicate 
with  sufiicient  deamess  what  may  or  may  not  be  justifiably 
done  by  the  government.     To  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
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temporary  measures  may  be  required^  which  many  excellent 
people  will  exclidm  a^inst  as  a  violation  or  suspension  of  the 
constitution;  and  which  the  government  will  justify  as  pro- 
voked  by  a  previous  breach  of  all^ianee.  No  precise  rules 
can  be  kid  down  to  meet  all  such  coses,' — under  all  possible 
combinations  of  events,  or  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  ac- 
cess of  an  epidemic  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  But  in 
all  of  them,  the  remedy  surdy  is  not  a  revolution.  A  wise 
and  b(dd  minister  will  take  the  responsilHlity  of  recommending 
what  he  deems  requi^te  at  such  a  conjuncture ;  and  a  wise  and 
free  pec^le  will  abide  their  time,  and  apply  to  his  conduct  those 
constitutional  remedies  which  the  law  has  provided.  If  the 
body  of  the  nation  believe  that  he  has  acted  only  as  the  urgency 
of  circumstances  required,  he  will  receive  an  ample  indemnity 
for  his  acts,  when  the  tumult  of  temporary  excitement  h»9 
passed  away.  If  otherwise,  the  nation  will  quietly  but  firmly 
express  its  wiU,  in  the  character  it  impresses  on  its  representative 
assemblies.  It  will  lock  the  wheels  of  an  unpopular  government ; 
tfnd  compd  the  formation  <^  a  ministry  more  in  harmony  with 
Ae  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  people.  To  resort  to  amurchy, 
and  to  subvert  the  constitution,  periims  even  plunge  the  country 
into  civil  war  on  account  of  some  suca  disputed  act,-* certainly 
to  inflict  an  incalculable  amount  of  private  and  pubUc  misenr,— 
is  to  ^  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  very  prince  of  the 
^devils ; '  or,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  ^to  invoke  the  powers 
^  of  hell  to  rectify  the  disorders  of  earth.'  We  do  not  say  that 
it  may  not  require  patience  and  s^f-control  in  a  nation  uni- 
formly to  act  in  this  way,  nor  that  there  may  not  be  cases 
where  there  are  great  provocations  to  act  otherwise;  we  are 
only  contending  that  it  is  uniformly  wise  so  to  act. 
-  To  the  unreflecting,  nothing  seems  less  difficult  than  to  form 
a  constitution,  and  to  establi^  a  government  To  those  who 
either  read  history,  or  take  the  trouble  to  think,  it  will  rather 
appear  matter  of  surprise  how  a  stable  government  should  e^er 
emerge  out  of  the  chaos  (once  produced)  of  civil  confunon  and 
anarchy.  The  greatest  evil  of  violent  revolutions,  great  as  those 
evils  necessarily  are,  is  not  the  temporary  disorders  and  sufierings 
which  usuidly  usher  them  in,  and  always  characterise  their 
agony  and  crisis,  but  those  of  the  unknown,  the  uncaleulable 
Aiture.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  long  the  funereal  pro- 
cession will  move  on,  or  what  new  horrors  each  step  of  it  may 
disclose ;  what  new  and  sinister  interests  will  spring  up  in  the 
course  of  the  strife,  without  any  adequate  authority  to  adjust  or 
oontrol  them;  what  turbulent  spirits  will  be  tmrown  to  the 
sorfoce,  and,  having  no  superior,  will  struggle  with  one  another 
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for  a  precarious  supremacy ;  what  artful  demagogues  or  ambitious 
soldiers  may  plague  the  country  with  the  alternate  curse  of 
riotous  anarchy  or  military  despotism;  how  often,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  preponderant  authority  which  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  revere,  and  of  all  habits  of  obedience,  the  same 
miserable  circle  of  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust,  competition  for 
supremacy,  and  civil  strife  to  terminate  it,  may  revolve,  and  be 
reproduc^  before  some  happy  accident  gives  stability,  because 
ascendancy,  to  some  one  party.  If,  indeed,  after  a  brief  in- 
undation the  'waters  of  strife'  would  ^a//y  recede,  though 
the  strand  might  be  covered  with  wrecks,  these  ravages  might 
be  speedily  repiured,  and  wealth  and  happiness  return,  with 
public  order  and  security.  The  real  misery  is,  that  for  a  long, 
time  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  this  destructive  tide ;  which 
renders  it  about  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  on  the  soil 
which  it  chafes,  as  to  sow  and  plant  on  the  sea  beach. 

It  is  a  truth  which  men  are  too  apt  to  forget  —  but  neverthe- 
less a  truth  —  that  to  live  under  almost  any  authority  is  better, 
than  to  live  under  none.  If  this  were  pondered  more,  men. 
would  pause  longer  before  they  sanctioned  revolutions.  The 
paralysis  of  the  sovereign  power  is  itself  a  graver  evil  than  any 
its  mere  abuse  can  usually  occasion ;  for  it  almost  unavoidably 
induces  a  sad  necessity,  even  for  the  upright  and  patriotic,  of 
inflicting  misery  and  suffering  wrong.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed,  that  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  revolutions  have  on- 
^nated,  not  so  much  in  the  crimes  or  inordinate  ambition  of 
any  particular  individuals  or  parties,  as  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 
dead-lock  to  which  all  parties  are  reduced— -the  necessity  of 
taking  some  side — the  impossibility  of  finding  an  umpire,  except 
in  the  actual  trial  of  physical  force — and  the  natural  eagerness 
of  parties  to  anticipate  each  other,  and  to  seize  some  golden  op- 
portunity of  insuring  a  prompt  and  decisive  result  Humiliating 
condition  I  which  reduces  the  most  enlightened  patriotism  and 
the  guiltiest  ambition,  to  the  same  necessity  of  appealing  [to 
brutal  force  as  the  only  arbiter  of  the  fray  I  —  And  yet  such  is 
the  necessary  result,  when  there  is  no  centre  of  gravity  in  the' 
political  system,  or  when  it  fluctuates  from  point  to  point ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  terrible  and  rapid  is  the  movement  and  per- 
petual the  soourging  necessary  to  keep  the  system  at  all  erect  It 
is  bad  enough,  undoubtedly,  to  live  under  either  of  the  extremes 
of  tyranny  —  an  iron  despotism,  or  one  of  those  truculent  de-* 
mocracies  in  which  Plato  humorously  says  that  even  the  '  pup- 
pies'  look  more  pert,  and  the  'asses'  more  independent  than 
elsewhere ;  —  but  either  is  happiness,  compared  with  livii^  in  a 
country  in  a  condition  of  revolution.     The  epicurean  creation 
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—  a  world  evolving  itself  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
-—  is  the  just  image  of  a  people  seeking  to  form  a  constitution, 
out  of  the  *  organic  molecuhe  of  a  disbanded  nation.' 

K  all  this  be  so,  it  surely  ought  to  make  us  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  duty  of  discouraging  all  modes  of  expression  which  would, 
reconcile,  or  even  familiarise  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  of  such 
a  catastrophe  as  a  violent  revolution ;  and  of  never  speaking  of 
it  but  as  an  expedient  which  a  nation,  with  constitutional  safe- 
guards, will  never  resort  to ;  unless  in  the  strong  language  of 
Milton  on  another  subject,  *  God  has  smitten  them  with  phrenzy 
*  from  above,  or  with  a  dazzling  giddiness  at  noon  day.'     We' 
have  sometimes  seen  it  stated,  that  the  suiferings  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  already  so  great  that '  it  would  not  much 
^  matter  if  thev  were  to  have  a  revolution.'    That  there  is  great 
and  most  pitiable  distress  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  questioned. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  our  nature  to  believe  that  any  pain  we 
at  the  moment  endure  (from  a  tooth-ache  to  the  rack)  is  always: 
the  very  worst  that  could  afflict  us.     To  compare  our  present 
sufferings  with  those  of  nations  in  revolutionary  anarchy  is  the. 
result,  we  are  persuaded,  of  a  happy  ignorance ;  and  ignorance 
is  the  best  excuse  for  our  ingratitude.     Let  any  one  calmly 
read,  and  endeavour  to  realise  the  horrors  of  the  Corcyrean  Sedi-. 
tion  —  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  —  the  state 
of  Rome  during  the  massacres  of  Sylla  and  Marius  —  England, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  —  the  condition  of  Paris  under  > 
Bobespierre  —  or  the  condition  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection, 
of  June  last ;  and  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  the  grossest  thank-, 
lessness  to  talk  of  our  having  reached  the  maximum  of  mbery  — - 
even  in  miserable  Ireland ! 

It  is  precisely  because  we  dread  such  an  event  as  a  revolution, 
that  whjle  we  would  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  advocacy  of  a* 
thorough  reform  of  every  real  grievance,  we  would  oppose  many 
of  those  projects  of  organic  and  sudden  change  which  have 
recently  been  so  vehemently  recommended.  Even  granting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  tlutt  those  changes  —  Universal  Suf-. 
frage,  for  instance,  —  were,  in  the  abstract,  desirable,  and  really, 
preferable  to  our  present  system,  we  should  still  say,  (para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,)  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
attempt  their  instant  accomplishment.  If  there  be  any  one 
point  which  has  united  the  suffirage  of  all  the  greatest  states- 
men and  profoundcst  political  reasoners — of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Montesqmeu,  Burke,  —  it  is  that  all  great  political  changes 
should  be  gradual  and  continuous ;  wrought  so  as  not  to  super- 
sede, but  to  harmonise  with  preceding  institutions ;  and  so  thai 
there  shall  not  only  be  no  solution  of  continuity  in  the  series  of 
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political  developments,  but  even  no  visible  danger  of  it.  Divided 
on  so  many  otner  points  of  speculative  politics,  these  illustrious 
men  have  been  tmited  in  this;  and  various,  almost  numberless, 
as  well  as  irresistible,  are  the-  arguments  by  which  this  view  is 
sustained: — sometimes,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  because,  'as 
'  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator,  and  as  his  innovations  are 
'  imperceptible,'  so  ought  we  to  imitate  him  in  the  counter* 
remedies  we  oppose  to  his  corruptions;  sometimes,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Burke,  *  because  temperate  reform  has  in  it  a  principle 
'  of  growth  ;'•  and  because '  political  arrangement,  as  h  £  a  work 
'  for  social  ends,  is  to  be  brought  about  only  by  social  means  ;* 
<•  because,  therefore,  mind  must  conspure  with  mind,  and  because 
'  time  is  required  to  produce  that  imion  of  minds  which  alone 
'  can  produce  the  good  we  aim  at ;'  f  sometimes,  in  the  words 
of  Mont^quieu,  because  *  it  is  necessary  people's  minds  should 
'  be  prepared  for  the  reception  even  of  the  best  laws.'^  They 
all  indera  concur  in  holding  that  all  political  improvement  must 
consist  only  in  adaptation,  and  can  never,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  a  new  creation ;  that  hence  it  is  the  part,  both  of 
wisdom  and  necessity,  to  take  care  that  the  alterations  are  not  suck 
as  wUl  render  the  whole  incongruous  or  inconvenient ;  that  laws 
and  regulations  which  have  long  subsisted,  besides  the  prejudices 
which  they  have  gathered  round  them,  have  acquired  a  real, 
thou^  adventitious,  propriety ;  that  while  a  people  may  have 
originally  formed  the  laws  for  themselves,  these,  again,  have  in- 
sensibly formed  the  people  to  them;  and  that,  as  Bacon  phrases 
it,  *  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet,  at 
'least,  it  is  fit;  that  by  a  slow  but  well-sustained  progress, 
'  effect  of  each  step  is  watched ;  the  -good  or  ill  success  of  the 
',  first  gives  light  to  the  second,  and  we  are  conducted  with  safety 
'  through  the  whole  series ; '  that  the  legislator  thus  acting  does 
not  suner  the  due  which  conducts  him  from  the  past  to  the 
fixture  to  pass  out  of  his  hand;  and  pursues  his  path,  not  by  a 
series  of  bounds  over  the  slippery  and  treacherous  stones  of  a 
torrent,  but  by  a  secure  and  well-compacted  causeway ;  some* 
times,  that '  the  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances,' 

*  Speech  on  Economical  Reform. 

f  Reflections. 

X  L'Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.xix.  Chap.  2.  A  brief  and  most  amusing 
chapter.  One  paragraph  is  worth  citing  :  — '  Un  Yenitien,  nomm6 
^  Balbi,  6tant  au  Pegu,  fut  introduit  chez  le  roi.  Quand  celai-ci  apprit 
*  qu'il  n'y  avoit  point  de  Roi  ^  Venise,  il  fit  un  si  gratid  eckU  de  rire, 
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•—A  leeson  which  events  are  ever  teaching  and  men  seem 
never  to  learn  — -  ^  are  provided  for  as  they  arise ; '  sometimes, 
^d,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  the  strongest  argument  of  all,) 
that  rapid  and  extensive  innovations,  suddenly  effected,  even 
though  abstractedly  for  the  better,  change  too  rapidly  those 
associations  and  habits  of  the  national  mind  in  reflation  to  its 
institutions,  on  which  their  solidity  depends  far  more  than  on 
their  abstract  perfection  ;  associations  and  habits,  into  the  forma- 
tion c^  which  Time  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient :  that  such 
changes,  therefore,  u^  apt  to  dissolve  the  law  of  continuity  which 
should  distinguish  all  political  development,  and  by  inducing 
habits  of  fickleness  and  levity  in  place  of  sobriety  and  caution, 
may  precifHtate  changes  still  greater  and  more  questionable; 
and,  whatever  their  (maracter,  may  ultimately  involve  a  revolu* 
lion.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  weightiest  consideration  of  all ;  but 
it  requires  mudi  knowledge  of  hunum  nature  and  much  reflec* 
tion  to  see  it  in  its  full  force.* 

Yet  nothing  is  more  certain:  abundant  experience  px)ve8 
tiiat  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sudden  introduction 
of  even  a  better  constitution  will  necessarily  carry  with  it  that 
great  element  of  all  political  excellence  —  Stizbitity;  and  the 
reason  is  that  just  given :  that  such  stability  is  founded  less  upon 
ideas  of  theoretical  perfection  than  upon  association  and  habit. 
To  induce  men  to  revere  any  eystem,  whether  it  be  worthy  of 
their  reverence  or  not — at  all  events,  to  excite  any  r^ret  or 
pehictanoe  to  change  it,  they  must  be  accnst<nned  to  it ;  and  thai 
bond  of  custom,  sHght  as  it  may  seem,  and  absurd  as  it  often  is, 
is  a  thing  almost  omnipotent  in  politics ;  the  chief  cable,  in  short, 
which  holds  the  vessel  of  the  state  to  its  anchorage.  ^  Custom,* 
says  Bacon,  with  his  usual  profundity, '  is  the  principal  magistrate 

•  This  topic  did  not  escape  the  Usual  sagacity  of  Aristotle.  While 
treating  the  subject  of  innovations  in  general  with  much  the  same 
eaotion  as  Bacon,  he  replies  at  once  and  decisively  to  the  falsely 
tmalo^fieal  argument  that  improvements  in  government  may  be  intro- 
dooed  putt  as  we  may  introduce  improvements  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
sciences^  that  is,  at  once  and  easily.  '  The  example  drawn  from  the 
arts,'  says  he, '  is  a  fallacy;  for  there  is  no  analogy  between  ixmovating 

*  in  an  art  and  innovating  in  a  law  :  inasmuch  as  a  law  has  no  power 

*  of  inducing  obedience  unless  by  habit ;  and  this  can  only  be  efiected 
^  by  lapse  of  time  ;  so  that  lightly  to  exchange  the  existing  laws  for 
^  other  and  new  ones  is  to  enfeeble  the  force  of  the  law' —  6  yap  vo/xoc 
Itrx^r  ehitfiiay  l^**  •'f^C  t6  wildttrdat  xXi)K  waph  to  l6oc»  rovro  ^  oh 
yiyerat  c2  ^i)  hta  ')(p6rov  irXJf^c>  ^trrt  to  ^HutQ  fX€Ta€6XX€ty  U  Ttav 
wrap'^trnav  v6^y  eic  iripovQ  v6fuwQ  xaivovt  inrdtyii  iroitiy  im  rify 
rod  yiiMov  2vya/ui'.— PoL  Lib.iL 
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'  of  num^s  life.'  Apart  from  it,  a  political  theory  which  baa. 
been  proposed  to  day,  and  which  has  neither  the  experience  of 
benefits  derived  from  it,  nor  the  associations  of  time,  to  plead 
in  its  defence,  may  be  supplanted  by  an  equally  shining  novelty 
to-morrow.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any  reason  why  a  darling 
system  of  this  man  or  this  party  should  not  be  taken  on  trials 
as  well  as  that  of  another  man  or  another  party,  both  being 
equally  confident  of  the  result,  and  both  being  prompted  by 
the  strongest  of  all  principles,  (with  the  exception  of  habit,) 
which  can  rule  in  the  human  breast  —  a  desire  to  realise  our 
own  ideal,  and  a  perfect  conviction,  till  experience  has  chastised 
our  presumption,  that  of  all  possible  systems,  the  one  pro- 
posed by  us  is  the  very  best.  Hence  the  rapid  series  <^  coor- 
stitutions  which  issued  from  the  ^pigeon-hoW  of  the  Abb£ 
Siey^ ;  hence  all  the  other  schemes  of  his  fellow  manufacturers 
of  paper  constitutions —  till  Napoleon  at  length  arose,  and  shat- 
tered the  frail  tubes  from  which  were  issuing  so  many  gorgeous 
bubbles  I 

The  intensity  with  which  the  human  mind  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  profound  wisdom  of  an  untried  folly,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  recent  development  of  the  Communist  and 
Sodalist  theories  of  France.  The  wildness  of  those  theories  ia 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  unscrupulous  fanaticbm  with  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  pursued.  It  is  now,  we  think,  ascer- 
tained that  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Beform  Banquet 
were  only  a  pretext  for  the  late  revolution  —  the  accidental, 
touch  which  broke  the  thin  film  that  covered  the  huge  chronic 
ulcer,  and  let  out  its  foul  and  purulent  contents.  It  is  evident 
that  ever  since  1830  parties  had  been  organising  themselves,  and 
proclaimmg  their  organisation,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
revolution  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  living,  in  fact,  in. 
the  habitual  exercise  of  treason.  No  country  but  France  could 
have  furnished  a  parallel;  and  she  has  just  outdone  it  by 
exhibiting  the  example  of  a  section  of  the  late  Provisional 
Government  implicated  in  the  very  schemes  which  were  to  ter- 
minate in  its  overthrow,  and  the  preparation  of  a  clear  stage  for 
the  working  out  of  their  more  perfect  schemes  of  human  rege- 
neration! Nothing  can  equal  the  insanity  of  those  schemes, 
except  the  fraud  and  recklessness  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  pursued.  That  human  nature,  even  so  conditioned,  and  so 
strangely  trained  as  in  their  revolutionary  school,  might  not  be 
easily  moulded  to  their  hands,  never  seems  to  have  entered  their 
thoughts.  They  never  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  that  the  art  of 
political  change  is  an  art  of  grafting ^  and  not  oi  planting ;  not 
to  say  that  most  of  their  schemes  of  society  would  require  a 
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totally  different  animal  from  man  to  admit  of  their  adoption, 
under  any  circumstances  or  any  preparatives.  Yet  many  of 
these  men  —  and  very  learned  and  able  men  too  —  seem  to  have 
been  sincerely  convinced  of  the  perfection  of  their  theories,  and 
willing  to  do  anything  and  risk  anything  to  realise  them, — with 
a  fanaticism  worthy  of  our  fifth  monarchy-men,  and  a  treachery 
and  atrocity  worthy  of  the  worst  disciples  of  Loyola.  It  is  a 
curious  and  instructive  spectacle. 

But,  without  going  any  such  lengths,  most  men,  we  fear,  are 
apt  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  a  constructive  talent 
of  this  kind  in  the  highest  perfection ;  and  all  the  failures  of  so 
many  of  the  wise  will  not  convince  us  that  politics  are  not  the 
easiest  of  the  sciences.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  equals 
mim^s  real  power  to  demolish  systems,  except  his  imaginary 
power  of  constructing  them.  The  self-deception  is  the  more 
likely  to  escape  us,  because  to  every  charge  of  failure  it  is  always 
80  pleasantly  easy  to  find  a  satis&ctory  reply.    *  If  such  and  such 

*  events  had  not  happened,  and  disturbed  the  grand  experiment 

*  in  the  very  moment  of  projection  I '  or,  'if  men  had  but  been 
^  of  one  mind,  and  worked  the  system  honestly  I'  To  these  *  ifs* 
the  objector  opposes  a  *  perhaps ; '  for  it  is  easy  for  both  sides  to 
draw  upon  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  possibilities.  But,  at  all 
events,  and  without  any  'perhaps,'  those  'ifs'  ought  surely  to 
have  been  taken  into  account  before  the  experiment,  and  abated 
confidence  in  the  result  The  very  tost  of  a  political  arrange- 
ment should*  be  its  practicability.  The  very  problem  for  solu- 
lion  is :  Given  the  actual  condition  of  a  nation,  and  the  position 
of  events,  to  construct  a  working  svstem.  It  is  easy  to  contrive 
systems  of  paper  optimism.  Far  less  than  a  Bacon  or  More  is 
required  to  invent  an  Atlantis  or  Utopia.  M.  Cabet  is  quite 
equal  (and  very  welcome)  to  the  government  of  his  fabulous 
Icarie. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  never  uttered  a  profounder  or  a  truer 
word  than  when  he  said  that  *  political  constitutions  are  not 
'.made,  but  grow.**  They  are  living  things;  and  not  mere 
skeletons  of  parchment.  The  figure,  indeed,  is  as  logically  just, 
as  it  is  felicitous  in  the  conception ;  since  all  8U(m  constitu- 

*  *  History  of  England,*  voL  i.  p.  72.  The  remarks  of  the  same 
writer  on  the  latent  power  of  development  and  adaptation  involved  in 
the  vague  construction  of  the  Great  Charter  (pp.217 — ^222.)  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  eyeir  Englishman ;  as  well  as  his 
observations  on  the  causes  of  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  of  our  consti- 
tution, from  the  reciprocal  influence  and  intimate  admixture  of  the 
social  elements  among  us  (pp.  265 — ^270.).  Seldom  has  history  given 
us  anything  more  sagacious.  ^ 
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lions  imply,  in  oommon  with  other  forms  of  organised  life,  pefw 
petoal  processes  of  minute  change  and  imperceptible  assimilation 
of  parts,  and  the  pervading  influence  of  a  vital  energy  firom  within, 
turning  blood  into  musde,  and  cartilage  into  bone*— in  other 
words,  hardening  ductile  first  impressions  into  solid  habits  of 
reverence  and  affection  to  institutions.  The  law  of  continuity, 
therefore,  and  the  influence  of  time  are  not  accidental,  but  essenr- 
tial  conditions  of  all  political  solidity.  The  true  constitution  is  not 
that  inscribed  in  the  statute-book,  but  that  engraved  on  the  hearts, 
and  cherished  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  Solon  could  not  have 
mcnre  practically  shown  his  wisdom  (whether  the  story  be  true  or 
fabulous,  the  moral  is  the  sMne)  than  by  binding  the  Athemaae 
not  to  change  any  of  his  laws  for  a  term  of  years ;  as  well  know^ 
ing,  not  only  that  time  was  necessary  to  test  their  value  and  dis- 
close their  defects,  but  that  until  thus  consecrated  by  association 
and  habit,  endeared  by  the  remembrance  of  benefits  conferred, 
and  guarded  by  the  fear  of  exchanging  what  was  known  for  what 
was  unknown,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the 'constitution 
which  he  had  ^ven  them  one  day  might  not  be  exdianged  for 
another,  apparently  more  eligible,  on  the  morrow;  and  that 
until  a  goodly  porti<m  of  the  fobric  was  thus  consolidated  before 
innovation  began,  it  would  not  be  the  hand  of  reform  that  wonU 
touch  it,  but  that  of  revolution.  A  somewhat  similar  story 
which  is  told  of  Lycuiigus  and  his  Spartan  code,  carries  with  it  a 
Similar  lesson. 

There  is  no  constitution  to  which  the  above  words  of  Sir 
James  Mackintoeh  so  strictly  apply  as  to  our  own.  It  has  been 
a  very  slowly  developed  growth  of  centuries  —  an  a^regate  of 
laws  and  usages  which  have  been  imperceptibly  depositing  tfaeuH 
selves  during  a  thousand  years — the  most  venerable  and  the  most 
curious  of  the  intellectual  structures  of  civilised  man.  It  is  a 
pile,  majestic  indeed,  but  of  varying  orders  of  architecture,  and 
of  parts  that  have  to  be  referred  to  the  most  widely  distant  eras ; 
much  of  it  hoary  with  age,  and  some  of  it  the  fresh*looking 
masonry  of  yesterday.  But  the  whole  erection  has  been  marlced 
by  the  law  of  continuity ;  and  though,  in  fact,  during  the  ten 
centuries  of  its  existence,  it  has  passed  through  changes  which 
jnay  be  said  to  be  tantamount  to  an  entire  change  of  con-- 
stitution ;  and  if  they  had  been  effected  simultaneously,  would 
in  fact  have  oonstituted  such  a  transformation,  no  portion  has 
been  removed  at  once  so  large  as  not  to  leave  a  far  greater 
part  standing  untouched.  It  nas  been  changed,  like  the  sacred 
ehip  of  Ath^is,  plank  by  plank,  fragment  by  fragment,  till 
scarcely  any  part  remains  as  it  was.  Still,  as  in  the  human 
body,  continuity  and  change  have  co-operated  and  secured  sub- 
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stantial  identity^  by  the  smuUaneous  processes  of  decay  and 
TOparatioDf  it  has  been  throughout  different,  and  yet  the  same.  - 
We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors^'  and  too 
often,  it  is  true,  iahow  our  own  folly  in  doing  so;  sometimes,  by 
making  it  an  apdogy  for  the  retention  of  abuses,  which  a  true 
imitation  of  their  conduct  would  induce  us  at  once  to  remote, 
and  {or  deferring  that  judicious  adaptation  of  laws  to  altered 
times  and  drcunratances,  for  which  we  most  justly  admire  them; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps^  still  more  conspicuously  by  attributing  to 
that  vaunted '  wisdom '  what  does  not  really  belong  to  it,  and  what, 
if  we  did  not  believe  in  an  overruling  Providence,  might  be  more 
aptly  attributed  to  happy  accident.  When  we  consider,  indeed, 
how  many  constitutions,  nay,  how  many  empires  have  risen  and 
fallen  dunng  the  time  in  which  the  Briti^  constitution  has  been 
slowly  pushing  out  its  gigantic  growth ;  how  much  genius  and 
wisdom  have  been  expended  in  devising  and  reducing  to  system 
paper  theories  of  pditics ;  how  many  of  these  have  been  con*- 
fidently  tried,  and  rapidly  thrown  aside ;  wh^i  we  consider,  too, 
that  this  constitution  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  any  one  generation,  or  of  any  five,  far  less  of  any  one  man 
or  council,  as  well  as  the  storms  which  from  time  to  time  have 
rocked  it  from  its  base  to  its  battlements  (in  which,  however,  it 
bas  oscillated  only  within  the  limits  which  sound  architecture 
makes  the  test  of  solidity  in  all  such  structures),  we  are  compelled 
to  attribute  its  permanence,  amidst  the  political  wrecks  which 
have  strewed  the  nations  around  us,  to  something  more  than 
the  sagacity  of  merely  human  wisdom  —  to  nothing  less  than  to 
the  invimble  control  of  the  Supreme  Disposer.  If,  in  smy  thing, 
we  can  justly  praise  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors;  it  is  not  so 
much  for  any  sagacity  in  distinctly  foreseeing  the  remote  con- 
sequences involved  in  the  changes  they  wrought,  as  for  their 
general  caution  and  aversion  to  any  sudden  or  extensive  changes ; 
their  rare  combination  of  firmness  with  moderation  of  purpose ; 
in  a  word,  for  that  practical  good  sense  which  has  been  not 
merely  the  *  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  and  still  less  of  any  particu- 
lar class,  but  which  still  enters  deeply,  we  trust,  into  the  elements 
of  the  national  character.  There  is  scarcely  a  finer  sentence 
in  Burke's  memorable  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 
than  that  in  which  he  characterises  the  ^neral  conduct  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  political  changes  they  have  operated : 
^  A  politicfd  caution,  a  guarded  circumspection,  a  moral  rather 
^  than  a  complexional  timidity,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 
'  of  our  for^thers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.  Not  being 
^  illuminated  with  the  light  of  which  ihe  gentlemen  of  France 
*  tell  us  they  have  got  so  abundant  a  share,  they  acted  on  a 
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'  Btrong  unpresaon  of  tbe  ignoranoe  and  fidlibility  of  mmnfcind> 
'  And  He  that  bad  made  them  thus  fdlible,  lewaided  them  for 
'  ha^ng,  in  their  conduct,  attended  to  their  nature.' 

No  country,  accordingly,  has  ever  effected  so  many  great 
changes  by  peaceful  means,  as  England  has  done  during  the  last 
one  huodxed  and  sixty  years ;  and  far  less  changes,  more  rapidly 
accomplished  or  attempted,  have  in  other  countries  been  either 
attended  with  many  of  the  evils  of  revolutions,  or  have  in  fact 
|>rodttcsd  them.  It  is  their  gradual  character,  and  that  alone, 
which  has  made  them  safe.  The  history  of  many  of  these  great 
changes  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  deeply  instructive.  The  prin* 
eiples  iafirolved  in  them  were  at  first  slowly  propagated  from  a  few 
superior  minds  to  many  of  inferior  power, — gradually  made  their 
way  into  huge  sections,  and  at  length  masses  of  the  community — 
were  firal  maligned,  then  discussed — then  familiarised — then 
embraced,— till  at  length  *  having  leavened  the  whole  lump/  the 
legislature  solemnly  set  its  seal  to  the  expression  of  matured 
public  opinion.  Nor  do  we  in  the  slightest  d^ree  doubt  that 
equally  great  changes  may  be  peacefully  effect^  and  will  be 
witnessed,  by  our  posterity,  witnout  any  danger  to  the  consti-* 
tution ;  provided  they  are  effected  in  a  similarly  cautious  and 
temperate  spirit — changes  in  our  representative  system ;  changes 
in  the  direction  and  distribution  of  taxation;  changes  in  our 
system  of  judicature;  changes  in  our  colonial  administration; 
changes  in  the  Irish  church ;  changes  in  the  English  church. 
But  if  by  only  raising  our  fin^r  we  could  effect  all  &ese  changes 
to-morrow,  we  would  not  do  it ;  because  certain  that,  until 
they  enlisted  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  population  of  the  country  in  their  favour,  we  should  only 
do  harm  by  it  Many  of  our  greatest  changes  have  been  half 
a  century  in  maturing ;  and  this  brings  us  to  notice  another  of 
the  commonplaces  of  sophistical  invective,  in  which  the  unre- 
flecting are  fond  of  indulging  against  governments.      '  Minis- 

*  ters  are  ever  behind  the  people,'  they  exclaim  ;  '  They  never 

*  do  any  thing  of  importance,  tUl  they  are  compelled.'  We 
answer  at  once,  *  May  it  ever  be  so  I '  We  have  no  wish  to 
see  the  minister  who  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  propose  any 
great  change,  on  his  own  individual  conviction,  or  on  that  of 
his  official  colleagues,  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation ;  nor,  until  the  nation  has  unequivocally  expressed  its 
decidedly  preponderant  will.  This  were,  in  fact,  to  wrest  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  that  Sovereignty,  of  which  they 
are  U8uallv  so  jealous.  We  would  strictly  keep  it  in  their 
hands;  and  would  deny  to  any  minister,  *  heaven-bom'  or  other- 
wise, the  right  of  presuming  what  ought  to  be,  or  what  in  a  few 
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years  will  be,  the  will  of  the  nation.  His  part,  and  his  daty,  is 
to  wait  till  he  sees  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  already  mar* 
shalling  him  to  his  course ;  and  so  far  from  blaming,  we  would 
rather  applaud  the  caution,  which  will  not  be  satisfi^  until  that 
course  is  very  unequivocally  indicated;  otherwise,  he  might  be 
giving  effect  not  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  few  individuals.  Thus  what  is  oden  urged  against  the 
conduct  of  a  government — that  it  is  behind  the  pec^ple — is 
most  generally  its  highest  praise.  All  that  a  wise  minister  will 
commonly  attempt  to  do,  is  to  sail  into  harbour  at  the  iio^  of  the 
tide.  If  he  attempt  it  before,  he  will  only  bring  the  vessel  on 
the  breakers.  The  tide  must  be  at  flood  before  he  can  safdy 
raise  his  anchor. 

As  to  many  of  those  changes  which  we  have  recently  seen 
propounded,  especially  as  connected  with  our  representative  sys- 
tem, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  far  too  vast 
for  sudden  experiment  We  know  too  little  of  the  eflTect  which 
they  might  produce  to  justify  their  adoption.  We  acknowledge, 
indeed,  that  this  is  an  argument  from  our  ignorance ;  but  to  know 
our  ignorance  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  and  not  least  in  poUtics : 
And,  except  under  the  most  imperious  necessity,  such  an  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  very  gradual  approach 
to  the  most  desirable  ends.  It  is  precisely  where  we  know  that 
the  effects  of  changes  must  certainly  be  great,  but  their  precise 
character  is  not  certainly  known,  that  we  oUght  to  pause  beforo 
we  venture  upon  them.  What  changes  in  given  circumstances 
are  thus  safe,  is  a  problem  of  limits,  to  be  determined  by  political 
sagacity ;  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that  sagaeitv  wUl  still  be 
the  resolution  of  certainly  keeping  within  tliose  lunits ;  and  of 
erring,  if  there  must  be  error,  on  the  safe  side. 

But  even  if  it  could,  with  a  greater  degree  of  probability,  bo 
determined  that  such  large  changes  (as  those  advocated  for 
example,  by  Professor  Newman)  would  be  in  themselves  bene- 
ficial, we  should  still  pause  before  attempting  a  sudden  realisation 
of  them,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned — the  want  of  duo 
preparation  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  dread  of  dissolving  the 
continuity  of  association;  of  involving  that  change  'in  the 
*  spirit  of  a  nation  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions,'  and 
in  which  the  balance  between  a  salutary  dread  of  innovation,  and 
a  temperate  desire  of  improvement,  woidd  be  destroyed.  In  a 
word,  we  should  fear  lest  the  political  machine  shomd  acquire 
too  great  a  momentum,  and  hurry  down  the  declivity  with  a 
velocity  beyond  the  power  of  any  brakes  to  stop  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  who  should  affirm,  in  such  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  that  very  much  should  be  done,  or  that  nothing 
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should  be  done,  would  be  the  more  mistaken.  Happily,  how* 
ever,  the  conflict  between  the  two  opposite  forces  will  probably 
compel  our  statesmen  to  move  in  the  path  of  their  resultcatt,  and 
to  eifeot  changes  moderate,  indeed,  but  continuous.  It  is  the 
only  safe  course,  indeed,  whether  in  peaceful  or  turbulent  times ; 
for  as  Bacon  wisely  says,  '  If  time,  of  course^  alter  things  to  the 
'  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 
^  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?'  But  it  is  espedally  incumbent 
on  statesmen  in  turbulent  times  to  take  this  course;  for  the 
people  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  leas  being  done  then  than 
ought  to  be  done  at  any  time.  They  are  not  likely  to  prefer 
that  precise  moment  for  standing  stock  still. 

It  is  curicms  to  see  how  little  experience  suffices  to  correct 
the  vague  and  extravagant  impressions  of  good  to  be  realised 
from  a  measure  yet  untried.  If  *  hopes  are  the  dreams  of  the 
'  waking,'  aocordmg  to  the  melancholy,  and,  alas  I  too  often 
truthfal  expression  of  Plato,  it  is  especially  tarue  of  the  '  hopes ' 
of  polilioianSr  The  bitter  diBapp<nntment  the  people  often  express 
act  the  dflfoots  of  measures,  the  passing  of  which  they  anticipated 
with  so  much  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  ought  to  have  caavinbed 
them  by  this  time,  that  the  'latent  evils'  in  an  untried  measure 
are  not  so  easy  to  calculate  as  they  imagine ;  that  it  is  hard  either 
fb  fbresee  the  difficulties  whidi  it  will  encounter  in  its  worinl^^ 
or  to  calculate  on  the  ingenuity  of  human  cunning  and  wicked- 
ness, in  abasing  or  frustrating  it.  Yet  they  still  go  on,  firmly 
convince  as  ever  that  the  next  measure  is  to  be  the  panacea  of 
their  political  ilk ;  and  no  abuse  is  too  strong,  and  no  charge 
too  heavy,  for  Aose  who  venture  to  doubt  the  perfeetien  of  the 
new  remedy,  or  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  fresh  disappointment. 
Every  one  remembers  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried,  and  every  one  now  sees  the  terms  of  disappointment 
and  contempt  in  which  too  many  of  its  former  advocates  suffer 
themselves  to  vpesk  of  it.  No  child  was  ever  more  enamoured 
of  the  rattle  or  the  hobby*horse,  which  it  was  paradise  only  to 
anticipate,  than  multitudes  of  the  good  people  in  England  were 
with  the  ^  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bilL'  And  no 
child  was  ever  more  disappointed  than  they  now  are.  Yet  that 
measure,  in  the  eye  of  sober  calculation,  has  effected  quite  as 
much  as  could  well  be  expeeted^  and  as  mueh  perhaps  as, 
according  to  oiu:  views  of  the  necessify  of  .continuity  in  all 
political  changes,  would  be  safe  within  the  limited  time.  What- 
ever its  defects,  and  whatever  its  failures,  it  will  be  for  ever 
identified  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  municipal  reform,  cheap 
postage,  the  freedom  of  commerce,  the  abrogation  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  worst  and  most  bnrdeusoine  taxes,  and  especially 
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with  the  repeal  of  the  com  lawB.  Still  the  disappointment,  whe- 
ther rational  or  irrational,  ought  to  have  oon^inoed  men  that  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  a  mere  change  in  the  repreBentatire  system 
will  effect  the  good  that  is  anticipated.  For  onr  own  parts,  we 
frankly  confess  more  than  a  doubt  whether,  under  any  system  of 
suffrage,  however  universal,  or  any  parliament,  any  goverop* 
ment  can  do  more  than  a  comparatively  little  to  remedy  the 
most  pressing  evils  of  this  country ;  and  venture  to  express  onr 
firm  belief  that  the  chief  remedies  must  come  from  Grod  and 
ourselves.  But  we  shall  return  to  thb  topic  by  and  by;  and  in 
the  meantime,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  Universal  Suffirage, 
and  Professor  Newman's  project  of  Parliamentary  ileform* 

The  plea  for  the  right  of  (so  called)  universal  flvfiragei  is 
rested  principally  on  two  grounds, — either  on  some  imaginary 
abstract  or  aboriginal  right  of  man ;  (much  as  if  the  claim  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  padiament  re« 
sembled  the  claim  to  persontd  freedom ;)  or,  more  {dawdbly,  from 
some  supposed  principle  of  the  Britbh  constitution,  that  it  ia 
the  undoubted  right  of  everv  one,  who  in  any  way  contributes 
to  the  funds  of  the  state,  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  making  of 
its  laws.     Either  principle  proves  too  much. 

Hie  moment  that  the  advocates  of  the  supposed  right  come  to 
d^/ine  the  parties v^o  shall  exercise  it,  we  find  them,  withaU 
the  rest  of  the  world,  laying  down  limitations!,  perfectly  arbitrary 
in  their  own  nature,  and  determined  simply  by  a  taeit  refereaee 
to  Empediency.  In  fact,  the  different  views  entertained  among 
those  who  yet  insist  that  the  suffrage  is  a  right  inhdroiili  in  eveiry 
citizen,  sufficiently  show  the  absurdity  of  representing  it  among 
the  indefeasible  rights  of  human  nature.  Such  rights  cannot  be 
conferred  on  Men  alone,  and  denied  to  Women  ;  nor  restricted  t^ 
an  arbitrary  legal  standard.  They  must  exist  whole  and  entire 
in  every  incfividual  of  the  human  fEunily ;  and  never  caji  be 
alienated  by  any  thing  but  crime.  It  would  at  once  appear 
absurd  to  say  that  the  rights  of  personal  fi?eedom  could  be  th«8 
variously  restricted, — that  they  belonged  indeed  to  ome  seX) 
but  not  to  the  other  I  If  we  take  the  theory  of  those  who 
go  furthest  in  this  matter,  and  who  fintter  themselves  that 
they  have  arrived  at  perfect  consistency ;  who  laugh  at  every 
other  as  ftill  of  irrational  and  anomalous  limitations,  and  who 
would  generously  extend  the  privilege  in  question  to  every 
sane  man,  untainted  by  crime,  and  not  dependent  on  the  poor 
rates,  we  find>  on  examination,  that  they  are  chargeable  with 
inconsistendes  exactly  similar  to  those  with  which  they  taunt 
their  opponents ;  that  they  exclude  by  one  comprehensive  ex-* 
cision  an  entire  half  of  the  species  ;  though  why  they  should  do 
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BO  may  well  puzzle  any  body  to  conjecture.  For  ourselves, 
we  fear  not  to  affirm  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
tract from  the  universal  suffragists  with  whom  we  have  had 
the  fortune  to  converse,  any  plausible  reason  for  such  exclusion, 
upon  their  principles ;  nor,  indeed,  any  reason  at  all  that  was 
not  manifestly  inconsistent  with  those  principles.  Sometimes 
it  is  said,  that  the  excluded  sex  are  virtually  represented  already 
in  their  male  relatives.  But  first,  what  has  virtual  representa- 
tion to  do  with  the  matter  ?  This  professes  to  be  a  r^  repre- 
sentation, founded  on  the  principle,  either  of  a  imiversal  right  of 
humanity,  or  on  the  principle  that  whoever  pays  taxes  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws :  And  as  long  as  women 
are  human  beings,  and  not  exempt  from  paying  their  quota  to 
the  revenue,  they  cannot  be  jusUy  excluded,  on  such  principles* 
from  their  equal  share  of  the  suffrage.  Secondly,  the  argument, 
if 'it  be  of  any  worth,  may  as  rightfully  be  applied  to  justify  other, 
and  less  comprehensive,  limitations  of  the  suffrage ;  to  exclude  for 
example  the  grown-up  sons  and  other  dependents  of  those  to 
whom  the  franchise  is  already  granted :  in  a  word,  to  exclude  as 
many  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  exclude.  Thirdly;  the  mere  men- 
tion of  virtual  representation  is  tantamoimt  to  an  abandonment 
of  the  argument ;  and  resolves  the  whole  question  into  one  of 
expediency,  with  which  it  is  loudly  proclaimed  that  this  system 
has  nothing  to  do.  Fourthly,  the  allegation,  consistent  or  incon^ 
sistent,  is  not  true.  In  thousands  of  cases  women  are  not  repre- 
sented by  any  near  relatives,  and  while  contributing  their  full 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  state,  their  property  is  without 
political  weight  in  the  legislature.  As  to  theiv  Jitness  to  exercise 
the  franchise,  we  presume  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there 
are  thousands  of  women  in  this  country,  whose  superior  educa- 
tion and  general  intelligence  far  better  qualify  them  for  the  pri- 
vilege, than  the  stark  ignorance  of  tens  of  thousands  of  day- 
labourers  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  confide  it*  In  short,  though 
the  female  claim,  when  urged  upon  the  advocates  of  this  theory, 
has  been  customarily  met  by  a  smile  of  something  like  contempt, 
as  though  it  needed  no  other  answer,  we  shall  venture  to  be- 
lieve, till  a  better  answer  is  offered,  that  it  is,  upon  this  theory, 

•  Mr.  Cobden  tells  us,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  that, 
npon  pressing  a  universal  suffragist  with  this  argument,  the  latter 
fairly  admitted  its  force,  and  claimed  the  vote  for  women.  We  can 
truly  say  that  we  never  got  any  other  fair  answer  to  it ;  and,  upon 
the  calmest  reflection,  we  are  confident  it  does  not  fairly  admit  of  any 
other.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  deal  with  an  argument  which  proves 
too  much. 
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unanswerable ;  and  that  the  diBpoeition  thus  quietly  to  ignore 
the  rights  of  half  the  population^  arises  simply  from  that 
Tulgar  assumption  of  superiority  in  the  other  half,  which  is 
by  no  means  least  characteristic  of  the  most  clamorous  advocates 
of  popular  rights,  but  which  is  as  certainly  most  imbecoming  in 
them.  The  theory,  as  it  stands,  is  an  appeal  to  the  abjured 
principles  of  Expediency ;  on  which  principles  we  can  fully  and 
consistently  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  exclusion,  but  by 
no  means  on  those  of  the  proposed  theory. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  proposed 
to  limit  thp  privil^e  of  the  suffirage.  Inalienable  and  inde- 
feasible rights,  which  yet  come  into  exercise  only  on  the  attain* 
ment  of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  majority,  are  suspicious  things.  Nor 
is  it  much  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  the  right  is  indeed  universal, 
but  the  time  of  exercising  it  must  be  necessarily  limited  by 
law ;  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  fix  on  the  period  of  attaining  legal 
manhood  as  upon  any  other.  Certainly  it  will  be  as  well; 
where  every  period  alike  would  be  arbitrary,  and  infallibly  ex- 
dude  many  who  ought,  upon  the  alleged  principles,  to  exercise 
the  franchise.  In  truth,  however,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  arbitrary  limit  chosen  gives  (which  is  the  object)  as  large  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  should  be  given  on  the  principles 
contended  for ;  since  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  persons  below  the  magical  age  of  twenty-one, 
possessed  of  education  and  intelligence,  which  far  better  qualify 
them  for  the  franchise  than  the  uneducated  peasant  of  three- 
score. In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however  men  may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  arrived  at  some  universally  applicable 
principle,  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and  admitting  of  no 
exception,  politics  refuse  to  recognise  any  such  principle,  nor 
does  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  human  affairs  admit 
of  any  such. 

And  surely  the  only  reasonable  limit  of  the  suffrage  is,  not  any 
supposed  inherent  right  of  any  portion  of  the  population,  but  an 
enlarged  view  of  Expediency,  founded  on  the  special  condition 
of  each  nation.  It  will  vary  accordingly  in  different  countri^, 
and  in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  true  political  wisdom  to  make  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion as  wide  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety;  and  directly  to 
enlist  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  property  of  a  nation  in  the  muntenance  of  its  institutions. 
But  in  every  community,  it  seems  plain  enough  that  the  object 
should  be,  to  assign  the  suffrage  those  limits  which  shall  secure 
the  just  ascendancy  of  all  the  principal  elements  of  its  great- 
ness taken  together ;  and  to  fix  the  constituency  at  that  point 
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*^  whether  the  numbers  be  greater  or  smaller — which  shall 
iiimish  the  highest  probability  of  an  independent^  intelligenti 
and  unbribed  dioice  of  representatives.  Where  the  consti- 
tuency has  been  fixed  so  as  to  attain  that  end  best,  there  it 
has  been  mosit  wisely  fixed  *—  whether  the  basis  of  the  fran- 
chise be  comparatively  wide  or  comparatively  narrow.  .  The 
tendency,  indeed,  in  every  wisely  governed  country  will  be 
to  enlarge,  and  not  abri^e,  the  area  of  that  representation: 
But  it  will  be  an-enkugonent  which  will  keep  pace  with 
ioitelligence,  property,  and  virtue^  In  some  countries  it  will 
be  comparatively  sinall;  in  our  own  it  may  safely  be  large; 
and  we  caiL  even  conceive  of  a  state  of  things,  in  which 
intelligeiKe  and  edueation,  rever^ioe  for  law,  habits  of  aelf- 
government,  and  the  influence  of  religion,  have  made  such 
pzogresB  as  to  raider  what  is  called  universal  suflrage  perfectly 
safe.  Bat  we  frankly  oHifess  we  have  never  yet  either  heard 
or  read  of :  a  nation  in  this  happy  predicament;  and  we  doubt 
ttsceedingly  whether  both  Fiance  and  Prussia  will  not  soon 
have  'tO'  rqient  the  day  when  they  hastily  conferred  a  privilege, 
tcft  which  BQ  many  fiicts  show  us  that  a  very  lai^e  portion  of 
their  popidalion  is  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  give  than  to  take  away.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
wisdom  injus  to  waitv  and  see  the  result  of  that  great  foreign 
eaqieriment,  before  making  any  la^e  or  sudden  chaises  in  our 
«wn  repressatative  system. 

In  our  own  country  we  think  it  highly  probable  that,  in  nine 
-cases  out  of  ten,  the  influence  even  of  a  very  large  extension  of  the 
suffirage  would  produce,  in  ordinary  times,  no  sensible  effect  on  the 
Tepresentation  whatever.  Wealth,  rank,  intelligence,  education, 
and  all  the  ether  elements  of  political  power,  would  still  exert 
their  legitinuU;^  and,  alas!  often  also  their  ill^timate  influence. 
Then,  too,  as  now,  many,  very  many  of  those  who  have  pro- 
mised great  things  at  the  hustings  to  their  applauding  consti- 
tuents,  and  amidst  the  huzzas  of  a  mob,  (and  that  not  insincerely 
hut  under  the  excitement  of  present  feeling,)  would  adopt  a  very 
lUfferest  -tooe^  when  they  found  themselves  members  of  a  gi'eat 
deliberative  assembly ;  and  in  the  presence,  not  of  an  excited 
orowd,  but  of  their  fellow-representatives.  Then,  as  now,  cona- 
.plaists  would  be  loud  of  members  who^  after  their  election, 
seem  little  better  than  *  tame  tions ;'  who,  having  ^  looked  in  the 
f"  glass'  of  their  constituency,  '  go  away  and  forget  what  manner 
*  of  men  tjiey  were.'  •  Uttering,  in  the  pleasant  exhilaration  of 
.thesr  triumph,  the  most  extravagant  things,  they  are  found 
•saying  little  to  jnstify  their  professions,  when  they  have  taken 
their  place  in  Parliament     It  is  not  always  just  to  attribute 
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snch  conduct,  as  constituencies  generally  do  and  will,  to  insin- 
cerity or  hypocrisy.  It  is  simply  because  the  worthy  man  has 
JK>t  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  candidate  and  the  legis- 
lator; and  truly  wise  must  he  be,  beyond  the  generality  of 
candidates,  who  can  distinguish  between  the  tone  natural  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  crowded  hall,  ringing  with  the  plaudits  of  his 
admiring  retainers  on  the  day  of  his  election,  and  the  constrained 
and  sober  tone  which  he  >yill  be  compelled  to  assume  in  a  deli- 
berative assembly.  Wise  and  under  more  than,  usual  self-con- 
trol must  he  be  who,  in  the  former  case,  can  realise  hie  future 
.position;  and  anticipate  the  hour  when  the  fumes  of  the 
champagne  diall  have  evaporated,  and  the  transient  stimulus  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  shall  have  been  expended.  While  human 
mature  is  constituted  as  it  is,  we  do  not,  we  oonfeae,  expect  to 
find,  under  any  system  of  representation,  candidates  who  will 
Aot  oflen  incur  the  eustomary  reproach,  and  stand  in  need  of 
the  same  indulgent  allowance.  Sad,  indeed,  will  be  the  day, 
should  it  ever  arrive,  when  representatives  shall  go  to  the  hall 
of  deliberation  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  tbey  harangue 
the  excited  throng  of  their  constituents;  and  though  we  lament 
the  existence  of  any  such  discrepancy  in  their  conducty  we  had 
jnuch  rather  see  it  than  not,  unless  we  could  see  it  corrected  in 
the  only  Intimate  way*-*  by  the  candidates?  having  self-know- 
ledge, self-control)  and  honesty  enough  to  anticipate  their  future 
position,  and  to  measure  their  present  t(me  and  present  promises 
by  their  fatare  capabilities  of  performance. 

But  tfaowh  it  appears  to  us  among  the  most  .widely  preva- 
lent political  fallacies,  to  suppose  that  any  change. of  the  repre- 
sentative system  would,  under  ordinary  circumstanees,  lead  to 
the  election  of  a  very  di^Berent  House  of  CS<Hnnum&  from  that  we 
possess  at  present,  unless  the  English  dharac^ec  were  to  be 
wholly  changed,  and  deliberative  assemblies  to  forget  the  cau- 
tion which  properly  belonffs  to  them;  and  though  we  think 
thei^efore  that  any  Englfim  parliament  would>  in  ikine  cases 
out  of  ten,  continue  to  call  down  upon  themselveB  the  re- 
proaches of  the  ^arant  and  unreflecting,  £or  being  a  ^  good- 
f  fbr-nothing '  and  ^  do-nothing'  house,  we  cannot  disguise  from 
ourselves  that,  in  that  unhappy  tenth  case,  a  parliament,  chosen 
under  the  influence  of  a  sidden  and  strong  excitement,  like  that 
revolutionary  feeling  with  which  all  Europe  has  so  recently 
sympathised,  and  wfajch  has  passed  over  it  like  an  electrical  cur- 
rent, mij^  proceed  at  once  to  changes  of  an  oi^nic  and  sweep- 
ing character ;  —  changes  which  might  be  made  in  a  moment, 
but  which  could  never  be  repaired — and  the  consequences  of 
which  might  lead  on  to  an  absolute  bovhversement  of  our  present 
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constitution.  The  continuity  of  which  we  have  said  so  much, 
dnd  which  all  experience  shows  to  be  so  necessary,  would  be 
broken  ;  as,  indeed,  it  would  already  have  been  in  any  such  sud- 
den and  large  extension  of  our  electoral  system  as  should  even 
approach  universal  suffrage. 

For  similar  reasons  we  refrain  from  discussing  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Newman.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  we  can  tell 
nothing  about  it,  till  tested  by  experience ;  for,  whether  it  would 
work  well  or  ill,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  substitution  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent system  from  the  present.  He  proposes  —  1.  That  a  fixed 
number  of  seats  in  the  Commons  (say  100)  be  given  to  repre^- 
sentatives  of  electors  who  belong  to  a  higher  scale  of  wealth. 
2.  That  an  additional  representative  in  many  populous  towns  be 
given  to  all  the  males  above  tlie  age  of  forty,  who  are  not  included 
in  the  present  franchise,  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  3.  That 
other  representatives  be  given^  in  the  counties,  to  the  males  above 
the  same  age.  4.  That  any  constituency  of  the  lower  franchise 
under  the  number  of  6000  be  forbidden ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
this,  that  various  small  towns  be  joined  together.  5.  Supposing 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  increased  to  800, 
that  the  House  should  elect  250  of  its  number  to  sit  and  vote 
with  the  Lords !  6.  That  the  Upper  House  have  only  a  suspen^ 
five  veto  upon  the  Lower,  being  able  to  negative  a  bill  only 
twice.  7.  That  all  Peers  shall  have  right  both  to  elect  and  to 
be  elected  into  the  Lower  House.  8.  That  all  public  servants 
at  the  call  of  the  Minister  take  a  seat,  but  without  a  vote,  in 
either  or  both  Houses.  9.  That  a  new  order  of  Peers  be  insti- 
tuted, to  whom  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  royal  family 
should  be  exclusively  reserved.    (Pp.  25 — 27.) 

Such  experiments  we  cannot  wish  to  see  tried ;  so  long  as  all 
history  serves  to  show  that  the  future  of  politics  is  a  dark  ca^ 
vern,  through  which  those  who  pass  may  be  said  to  grope  their 
way,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  see  it. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  Mr.  Newman  to  state  that  he  seems 
to  have  a  just  and  salutary  dread  of  *  universal  and  equal  suf- 

*  frage,'  as  *  a  system  for  making  Youth,  Ignorance,  and  Poverty 

*  predominant  over  Age,  Cultivation,  and  Wealth '  —  his  ex- 
tensive and  profound  acquaintance  with  history  no  doubt  con- 
vincing him  that  the  remedy  for  class  legislation  which  universal 
suffrage  proffers,  would  inevitably  lead  to  class  legislation  of  the 
most  odious  kind. 

But  while  we  would  thus  approve  only  of  changes  which 
operate  gradually  and  continuously,  and  are  of  a  kind  to  harmo- 
nise with  principles  already  in  action,  we  are  so  far  from  wish- 
ing no  changes^  that  we  would  have  those  of  this  character  in 
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perpetual  operation:  and  so  proYided  for,  as  to  supersede  the 
temptation  to  re-agitate  this  great  question  at  an  interval  of 
every  few  years,  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  all  sudden  or 
questionable  reforms.     Why  might  it  not  be  enacted  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  no  place  with  a  certain  (but  not  low)  mimmwm  of 
population  should  be  henceforth  without  its  representatives ;  that 
every  place  riding  above  such  a  minimum  (as  shown  by  the  decen- 
nial census)  might  claim  to  be  admitted  to  its  privileges ;  and 
that  way  should  be  made  for  it,  by  the  quiet  transfer  of  the 
right  from  the  constituency  which  stood  lowest  on  the  list? 
This  would  introduce  a  pnnciple  of  slow  but  amtinuauB  self" 
adjustmenty  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  such  sudden  and 
extensive  extinction  of  boroughs,  as  had  become  necessary  at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.     To  this  might  perhaps  be  added, 
to  make  way  for  present  claimants,  the  disfranchisement  of  some 
few  constituencies,  either  utterly  contemptible  for  their  insigni- 
ficance,  or  still  more  contemptible  for  their  corruption;   or 
which  would  be  better  still  (for  we  do  not  like  disfranchisement 
except  in  extreme  cases^  the  amalgamation  of  two  (ht  three  not 
very  distant  boroughs  into  one  constituency.     To  these  mode- 
rate changes  might  be  added  some  of  those  which  Lord  John 
Buasell  recently  pointed  out  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion ; 
and  which,  whatever  might  be  the  interpretation  hastily  put 
upon  his  former  too  absolute  expressions  as  to  *  finality,'  showed 
that  he  did  not  thereby  mean  the  exclusion  of  aU  change. 
But  no  measures  can  be  of  more  real  service  than  those  which 
tend  to  diminish  corruption  and  bribery;  and  for  this  end  not 
only  ought  the  incurably  infected  classes  of  voters,  called  by  an 
odd  misnomer  '  freemen,'  and  left  as  a  fatal  legacy  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  to   be  disfranchised,   but  the  most  rigid  and  summary 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  every  case  of  gross  corruption 
duly  proved  before  a  parliamentary  committee.     As  there  are 
plentv  of  places  which  have  already  a  far  better  claim  to  en- 
francnisement  than  those  in  which  such  scenes  are  enacted,  we 
should  not  be  sorry  in  such  cases  to  see  the  electoral  privil^es 
instantly  transferred.     Such,  at  all  events,  we  apprehend,  should 
be  the  general  character  of  the  measures  which  would  best  meet 
the  acknowledged  defects  of  our  present  representative  system. 

With  respect  to  the  Ballot,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  fiiri.  so 
much  importance  attached  to  it,  whether  by  those  whoi  obje^  to 
its  introduction,  or  by  those  who  advocate  it. 

As  a  safeguard  against  intimidation,  we  feel  convinced -that 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  free  trade  in  corn  will  ,render 
any  such  measure  nearly  superfluous,  at  least  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.     Though  extraordinary  circumstances  maj  for 
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a  year  or  two  haye  trandentlj  raised  the  jMnce  of  that  casti* 
modity,  and  although  it  will  never  ceaae  to  fetch  a  fair  o&ey 
the  time  will  assuredly  come  when*  under  the  influence  of 
wholesome  competition,  a  landholder  will  be  too  well  pleased 
to  have  a  tenant  who  punctually  pays  a  maximum  rent,  to 
trouble  his  head  about  his  political  opinions ;  and,  in  fE&ct,  will 
as  little  concern  himself  about  th^n  as  the  landlord  oi  a  home 
or  a  shop  in  a  town  generally  does  about  those  of  hU  t^ianti^ 
if  they  do  but  pay  punctually.  —  As  a  safeguard  against 
bribery  and  corruption^  we  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  the 
ballot  has  not  h^m,  egregbusly  miscalculated  (at  least  in  all 
tolerably  manageable  constituencies),  ia  consequence  q£  that 
prevalent  (Usposition,  already  mentioned,  to  overiook,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  benefits  of  an  untried  measure,  the  adroitness  of 
human  wickedness  in  turning  it  to  a  fraudulent  account.  If 
a  man  were  to  pay  for  promises  to  vote,  instead  of  paying  £or 
actual  votes,  but  on  the  actual  condition  that  he  is  elected,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  agent  of  corruption  would  be  playing  at 
least  a  safer  game  than  at  preeent,  and  one  i»robably  not  less 
effectuaL  He  now  spends  some  thousands  — >•  often  many — for 
nothing;  and  he  is  justly  punished  for  his  crime  by  the  loss  of 
the  *  wages  of  iniquity.'  On  the  other  supposition,  he  would 
always  have  his  pennyworth  for  his  penny.  If  elected  he  would 
have  whf^  he  paid  fcnr;  if  not  elected,  he  would  not  pay  a 
farthing.  Nor  would  it  natter  to  him  whether  the  man  who 
reodived  his  bribe  promised  to  vote  for  him,  and  did  not ;  or 
promised,  and  really  voted  for  him :  he  would  be  well  contented 
to  take  his  election  as  a  safe  evidence  of  the  flict. 

But,  at  best,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  where  there  is  a  settled 
disposition  either  to  intimidate  or  corrupt,  men  will  be  inr 
genious  enough  to  compass  their  bad  ends,  whether  ^jb  ballot 
be  adopted  or  not.  The  political  reformer  may  say,  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  that  ^the  old  Adam  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
^  young  Melancthon.'  Not  that  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
in  itself  for  leavii^  untried  either  the  ballot  or  any  other  mediod 
which  promised  effectually  to  guard  agiunst  such  grave  perils, 
or  even  materially  to  diminish  such  abominable  crimes.  J3ut  it 
certainly  should  have  the  e£Ssct  of  tempering  extravagant  esti* 
mates  of  its  results. 

As  to  the  division  into  enormous  electoral  districts,  which, 
next  to  universal  suffimge,  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  Charter, 
^e  .should  be  exceedingly  loth  to  see  it  introduced.  Though  the 
chief  incongruities  and  anomalies  of  the  present  system  might 
he  gradually  corrected  in  some  such  modes  as  we  have  suggested, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  ever  be  for  the 
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interests  of  the  country  to  effect  any  euoh  sudden  and  wholesale 
shifting  of  the  political  elements  as  is  invcdved  in  the  plan  of 
electoral  districts.  Nor,  in  our  judraient,  would  any  approach 
to  an  exact  territorial  division,  even  though,  as  Mr.  Cobden  says, 
it  might  not  be  into  '  squares  and  paralleu^rams,'  work  well.  If 
constituencies  be  nearly  all  of  one  size,  and  all  very  large,  repre- 
sentatives would  be  too  much  of  one  or  two  sorts:  men  of 
large  wealth  to  support  the  expense  of  elections,  or  men  of  very 
kurge  profisssions,  who  would  pay  those  expenses  in  promissory 
Botes  of  another  kind — who  wouU  trade  in  the  flattmes  and 
delusions  of  an  unprincipled  demagogism,  and  practise  mth 
increased  assiduity  those  arts  of  cajcdery,  and  that  study  of  the 
^  cries  and  gestures,  appetites  and  paseions '  of  the  Spififia  fiiya  kcu 
urxypi^j  in  wluch  Plato  places  the  sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
sophistical  politicians  of  ms  time.  There  must  always  be  a  con* 
aiderable  body  of  modertde  constituencies,  if  England  would  enlist 
in  her  service  every  species  of  available  talent,  or  is  to  be 
represented  in  her  senate,  as  well  as  at  her  elections,  by  every 
variety  of  her  citizens.  Strange  as  it  mav  sound  in  the  ears  of 
the  demagogue,  we  believe  it  to  be  perfiectly  true,  that  there 
are  many  men  among  us,  of  ardent  love  to  their  country,  and  of 
excellent  ability  to  serve  it,  to  whom  it  would  be  as  alien  from 
their  disposition  and  habits,  as  it  would  be  im|>osttble  from  the 
absence  of  wealth,  to  solicit  the  votes  of  a  large  constituency ; 
and  that  Lord  John  Bussell's  statements  on  this  subject  in  his 
recent  q>eech  (however  decried  or  derided)  are  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  fSacts. 

Another  favourite  maxim  of  our  s weejung  reformers  is,  that  the 
dective  firanohise  ought,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  British 
constitution,  to  be  invariably  annexed  to  the  payment  of  taxes. 
This  certainly  has  never  heen  the  practice  ;  and,  as  already  shown, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  system— assuredly  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Charter  —  which  recognises  the  right  of  every 
person  to  vote,  who  in  any  way  contributes  to  the  national 
revenues.  It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  that  if  such  be  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  a  theory  it  must  always  remain* 
The  Charter  itself  proceeds  upon  th^  inevitable  princifde  of 
making  many  and  enormous  exceptions  to  this  principle.  Still 
less,  we  apprehend,  would  it  be  practicable  to  maKC  out  the  equity 
of  an  equal  vote  to  every  man  who  contributes,  in  whatever 
proportion,  to  the  state,  or  whatever  the  stake  he  has  in  the  com- 
munity. Certain  rights  and  privileges,  it  is  true,  there  ought 
to  be,  in  every  firee  state,  in  which  all  who  profess  allegiance 
and  do  their  dutv  to  that  state,  should  be  allowed  to  participate. 
But  such  privileges  are  already  possessed  by  every  British 
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subject:  let  In  the  enjoyment  of  those  civil  rights  and  immu- 
nities which  make  up  the  glorious  heritage  of  all  Englishmen^ 
and  which  none  but  the  ungrateful  will  consider  an  inadequate 
compensation  for  being  subjected  to  the  lowest  scale  of  taxation ; 
—  the  secure  possession  of  personal  liberty,  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, the  general  security  of  the  laws — privileges  which,  what* 
ever  the  remaining  defects  of  our  political  system,  make  this 
country  justly  the  envy  of  Europe,  and  which,  in  their  aggregate^ 
are  plainly  of  infinitely  more  value  than  a  share  in  the  elective 
suffrage.  Surely  it  is  a  strange  supposition  that  these  are  worth  no 
payment;  or  that  any  citizen  can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy  them  with- 
out contributing  his  quota  —  whether  he  possesses  the  franchise 
or  not.  2dly.  In  the  right,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  a  share  in  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  community — a  legal  provision  for 
helpless  poverty  or  sickness.  3dly.  An  exemption  from  many 
and  heavy  forms  of  taxation  which  are  imposed  on  the  wealthier 
portions  of  the  community.  This  last  privilege  ought,  we  fully 
agree,  to  be  more  and  more  extended  to  the  unenfranchised. 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  recent  legislation  has  largely  and  very  properly  been  in  this 
direction  —  much  has  been  done,  though  mucn  remains  to  do. 
4thly.  In  the  universal  right  of  petition  —  a  right  not  lightly 
thought  of  by  our  ancestors,  nor,  in  truth,  despicable  when 
honestly  and  properly  used;  not  abused^  as  we  have  seen  it 
recently,  in  the  *  monstrous'  fraud  of  the  *  monster*  petition.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  that  they  choose 
often  to  speak  of  this  right  contemptuously.  When  petitions 
really  embody  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  they 
cannot  be,  and  they  never  arc,  treated  disrespectfully ;  and  when 
they  embody  nearly  the  universal  wishes,  they  will  always  speak 
with  a  voice  which  no  parliament  and  no  government  can  afibrd 
to  disregard.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  abuses  of  this 
right  have  recently  done  much  to  depreciate  its  value. 

While  the  chief  weight  of  taxation  ought  to  fall  (as  in  some 
respects  it  does)  on  the  classes  to  whom  is  intrusted  —  whatever 
that  class  may  be  —  the  immediate  control  of  the  government, 
we  freely  admit  that  it  should  do  so  still  more.  Those  privi- 
leged classes  must  justify  their  possession  of  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges by  cheerfully  bearing  a  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  nation ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  equal  and  universal  suf- 
frage were  carried,  it  would  as  equitably  follow  that  no  special 
impost  —  no  property  or  income-tax,  no  poor-rates,  —  ought  to 
be  levied  on  those  classes  alone.  We  know  that  this  would 
not  follow;  just  the  reverse;  but,  on  the  principle  of  equality, 
so  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be. 
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Much,  we  have  just  said,  has  been  done  of  late  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  articles  of  prime  necessity 
or  very  general  consumption  have  been  relieved  from  fiscal 
burdens.  The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the  remission  of  other 
injudicious  taxes  have  done  much  already  to  relieve  commerce 
and  industry  ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  calamities  of  the  past  few  years,  partly  the  visitation 
of  Providence,  and  partly  the  consequences  of  our  own  folly,  we 
shall  not  soon  reap  far  greater  advantages  from  them.  Even 
now  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  anchor  on  which 
the  nation  has  rode  out  the  recent  storms; — God  grant  that 
the  present  harvest  may  not  afford  us  a  further  demonstration 
that  they  came  but  just  in  time! — It  is  to  tlie  gradual,  but 
persevering,  prosecution  of  a  similar  policy,  and  to  the  equa- 
lisation and  judicious  distribution  of  our  taxation,  that  we  look 
for  the  chief  part  of  the  comparatively  little  service  which  any 
government  can  directly  render  to  relieve  our  gigantic  diffi- 
culties. This  is  now  the  most  pressing  duty  of  every  enlightened 
statesman  ;  this  the  course  by  which  he  may  effect  most  good, 
and  in  which,  if  he  pursues  it  honestly  and  vigorously,  he  may 
reckon  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  constituencies. 

But  to  devise  and  perfect  such  measures  the  time  of  cabinet 
councils  and  parliaments  must  not  be  consumed,  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  session,  by  necessary  discussions  on  the  best 
means  of  guarding  against  popular  outbreak,  or  the  duty  of  sup- 

Eressing  popular  sedition !  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute 
ow  much  has  been  lost  to  the  communitv  in  this  way,  during 
tlie  past  twelve  months.  How  many  cabmet  meetings  —  how 
many  debates  in  parliament  —  have  been  thus  unprofitably 
squandered !  How  much  loss  must  there  have  been  to  the 
revenue  I  how  much  of  that  revenue  expended  in  securing  public 
tranquillity  !  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  solid  cash 
to  the  people  —  the  obstructions  and  interruptions  of  trade. 
The  salvation  of  the  nation  absolutely  depends  on  its  quiet  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that 
our  English  and  Irish  agitators  think  it  fit  to  excite  the  people 
to  sedition  and  rebellion!  As  a  remedy  there  is  nothing  to 
match  it,  except  the  inimitable  method  which  the  rustic  incen- 
diaries of  1830  took  to  relieve  destitution — that  of  burning 
down  farm-yards  and  corn-stacks  I 

But  financial  reform  must,  like  every  other,  be  cautious  and 
temperate,  to  be  of  any  avail.  Democracies  have  been  too  apt 
to  imagine  that  it  requires  but  a  summary  and  enormous  taxation 
of  the  rich  to  heal  the  miseries  which  oppress  a  people ;  but  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bind  the  Proteus  by  such  chains.     The 
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bonds  are  either  slipt  offi  or  (worse  still)  it  is  found  that  wealth 
and  capital  are  birds  of  pas^^e^  and  will  migrate  to  the  lands 
where  the  summer  sun  will  continue  to  shine  on  them. — On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  not  only  are  the  rents  of 
the  landowner  and  the  revenues  of  the  rich  dependent  on  public 
security,  without  which  they  cannot  exist ;  but  that  far  less  than 
revolution  —  the  impoverishment  of  a  people  by  unequal  or  ex- 
ceed ve  taxation — will  sufSce  to  destroy  them.  It  is  the  grossest 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  landowner  can  be  prosperous  while 
manufactures  decline*  Lands  as  fertile  as  those  of  England 
now  lie  desolate,  not  by  the  curse  of  nature^  but  because  there 
are  no  populous  cities  in  their  vicinage  to  render  their  cultivation 
profitable. 

The  most  popular  and  most  desirable  financial  reform  would 
be  an  equitable  re*adjustment  of  the  property  and  income 
tax.  We  are  deeply  convinced,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  of  the  equity 
of  some  such  tax ;  and  of  the  needless  wrongs  inflicted  by  it 
in  its  present  shape.  Perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impose  either  this  or  any  other  tax  without  some  in- 
equalities and  many  individual  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  this  is  any  reason  for  adopting  the  most 
unjust  of  all  possible  forms,  and  including  the  largest  possible 
number  of  cases  of  inequality.  And  yet  this,  we  believe,  is  nearly 
the  case  as  the  law  now  stands.  Indeed,  the  injustice  of  the 
law  in  its  present  form  is  apparent,  even  on  the  principle  which 
justly  excludes  a  large  class  of  incomes  from  its  operation. 
For  why  are  they  excluded  ?  Manifestly  and  most  equitably, 
because  it  is  feh  that  there  is  a  minimum  below  whioh  it  is  im- 
possible to  subsist ;  and  from  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  subduct 
any  thing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  But  surely,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  must  be  unjust  to  levy  the  same  rate  of  tax  Upon 
incomes  immediately  above  that  point,  or  without  any  reference  to 
the  amount  or  nature  of  the  income  itself.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  oipon  any  system  there  will  still  be  cases  of  hardship.  This 
is  most  true :  but  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  inequalities,  as 
the  law  stands,  are  the  least  possible,  in  number  and  amount.  The 
only  proper  answer  is,  not  that  there  would  be  cases  of  hardship 
in  any  system  of  direct  taxation — for  if  there  would  hefncer 
under  one  system  than  another,  this  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  former  —  but,  that  every  attempt  to  dimi-^ 
nish  their  number  must  end  in  disappointment.  After  atten- 
tively reading  what  has  been  recently  said  in  the  parliamentary 
debates  on  the  subject,  we  feel  convinced  that  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  devise  methods,  not,  indeed,  of  removing 
all  inequalities,  but  of  so  far  abating  them  as  to  reconcile  the 
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people  of  England  to  the  continued  imposition  of  the  tax.  Let 
us,  for  example,  and  just  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  that  a 
maximum  (and  that  a  moderate  one  —  say  five  per  cent.)  were 
first  fixed  upon ;  that  all  incomes  at  and  beyond  a  certaiii 
amount,  say  two  thousand  a-year,  contributed  at  this  maximum 
rate ;  and  that  for  every  250/.  a-year  less,  the  tax  diminished 
by  one  half  per  cent,  down  to  2507. ;  that  incomes  between  that 
and  100/.  a-year  received  a  farther  relief  of  one  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  and  that  incomes  below  the  last  amount  were  entirely 
exempt.  We  presume  that  the  maximum  of  five  per  cent,  (as 
this  rate  was  so  lately  proposed  by  the  minister  for  aU  income) 
can  hardly  be  supposed  excessive  for  the  highest.  But  could 
it  be  for  a  moment  pretended  that,  under  such  a  system, 
(which  we  have  given  merely  for  illustration's  sake,)  though 
there  would  doubtless  be  some  cases  of  hardship,  there  would 
not  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  equity  than  under  the  present 
system?  A  still  nearer  approximation  might  be  effected  by 
fixing  the  maximum  for  absolute  property  and  precarious  income 
respectively  at  five  and  four  per  cent  But  we  have  specified 
particular  amounts  simply  for  illustration.  We  are  not  now 
bound  to  show  what  would  be  the  nearest  practicable  approxi- 
mation to  equity;  but  that  any  scale  which  includes  a 
maximum  and  mininmm  would  be  better  than  no  scale  at  alL* 

•  Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  read  the  observations 
of  Mr.  John  MiU,  in  his  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy*  just 
published.  He  takes  a  different  view  of  the  expediency  of  a  gra^ 
duated  income  tax ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  arguments  have 
convinced  us.  He  would,  however,  leave  (as  Bentham  proposed) 
a  minimum  for  bare  necessaries  untaxed ;  and  always  subduct  that 
amount  from  every  income,  great  or  small,  before  subjecting  it  to 
the  impost.  This  would  be  a  great  improvement,  doubtless,  on  the 
present  system;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  concession 
virtually  involves  the  equity  of  the  principle  (if  capable  of  being 
applied)  of  graduation.  For,  without  having  any  more  sympathy 
than  Mr.  Mill  with  what  each  class  may  deem  necessary  for  their 
dignity  or  vanity,  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  we  think  Mr.  Mill,  on  re- 
flection, will  feel  with  us,  that  no  invariable  sum  (say  50/.)  will 
represent  the  real  necessaries  of  all  classes.  A  respecUible  trades- 
man who  treats  his  apprentices  to  workhouse  fare,  neither  can  nor 
will  get  any  ;  and  a  professional  man  who  chooses  to  dress,  eat, 
and  live  like  a  ploughman,  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  neither 
get  nor  retain  a  practice.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  it  ought  not  to  be 
so ;  society  icill  make  a  difference,  and  the  man  cannot  help  it. 
Another  of  Mr.  Mill's  arguments,  on  which  he  appears  to  lay 
great  stress,  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  superfluous  refinement. 
He  seems  to  fear  lest  the  proposed  graduation  should  '  impair  the 
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Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that,  under  such  a  plan,  any  new  or 
complicated  machinery  would  be  required  for  the  collection.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  necessary  machinery  is  at  this  instant  in 
existence,  and  in  active  operation.  The  various  returns  of  pro- 
perty and  income  are  already  duly  exacted ;  and  all  that  would 
DC  required  would  be  to  apply  to  them  a  graduated  instead  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  taxation.  Upon  calculation,  we  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  the  sum  thus  realised  would  be  about  the  same  as 
that  realised  by  the  present  system.  But  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  while  it  would  inflict  no  hardships  worth  mentioning  on 
any  class,  it  would  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  most  palpable 
anomalies  of  the  existing  tax*;  and  even  where  it  did  not 
effectually  do  this,  it  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  impost,  as  showing 
that  there  was  at  least  a  desire  to  remove  inequalities,  and  to 
tax  the  people  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and  their 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Cobden  never  uttered  a  truer  word  than  when  he  said,  in  a 
recent  debate,  that  the  people  of  England  were  not  unreasonable 

'motives  on  which  society  depends  for  keeping  up  the  produce. of 

*  its  labour  and  capital.'  (Vol.  II.  p.  353.)  But  this  surely  could  not 
be  the  case  unless  the  differences  of  tax  were  enormous.  If  the 
intervals  of  the  scale  were  very  moderate,  as  proposed  in  our  hypo- 
thetical example,  we  thmk  it  clear  that  no  such  effects  would  follow. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  possessed  250/.  a  year,  and 
was  taxed  2^  per  cent.  Is  it  conceivabk  that  it  would  ever  enter 
his  head  to  make  less  exertions  to  obtain  5Q0L  a  year,  because  he 
would  then  have  to  pay  3  per  cent,  upon  it  instead?  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  a  man's  poisoning  himself,  to  hasten  the  payment 
of  his  life-policy.  Further,  it  seems  to  us,  that  ^ir.  Mill  has  by 
implication  admitted  the  equity  of  the  contested  principle,  in  his 
unanswerable  arguments  for  making  a  difference  between  perpetual 
and  precarious  incomes.  He  there  contends,  as  we  also  have  done, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation ;  and  the 
same  arguments  of  fairness  and  equity,  mutatis  mutondk^  seem  to 
us  to  apply  in  the  other  case.  To  the  objection  that  it  is  impossiUe 
to  remove  all  inequalities,  he  answers  on  this  point  as  we  do  in 
reference  to  both,  '  the  impossibility  of  doing  perfect  justice  is  no 

*  reason  against  doing  as  much  as  we  can.'  It  is  out  of  our  power 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  note  to  examine  Mr.  Mill's  arguments  in 
detail ;  but  as  our  object,  if  we  know  ourselves,  is  the  interest  only 
of  truth  and  equity,  we  commend  them  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  public.  In  his  remarks  on  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of 
an  exclusive  tax  on  *  realised  property '  we  cordially  concur,  as  also 
in  his  remarks  on  many  other  points  upon  which  we  have  touched  in 
the  course  of  this  ai'ticle. 
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in  this  matter;  that  a  fair  attempt  to  satisfy  their  demands 
would  satisfy  them ;  and  that  for  any  ineintable  inequalities 
they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  wUl  to  remove  them  for  the 
deed.  At  all  events,  the  people  will  ever  think  it  unjust  to  tax  an 
income  whatever  its  nature,  however  precarious  or  however  cer** 
tain, — a  professional  income,  for  example,  which,  brought  into  the 
market,  might,  perhaps,  fetch  2000il,  and  an  income  of  the  same 
amount  from  landed  property  which  would  fetch  20,000/., — 
according  to  the  Same  invariable  standard ;  or,  agiun,  to  tax  at 
that  same  uniform  rate  an  income  from  which  a  man  is  barely 
able  to  win  a  subsistence,  and  an  income  from  which,  after  pay*- 
ing  every  tax,  a  man  has  not  only  ample  means  left  for  the 
purchase  of  every  necessary  and  of  every  luxury,  but  the  means 
of  accumulation  into  the  bargain.  It  Cannot  be  equitable  to* 
demand  a  similar  rate  of  payment  from  one  whose  unavoidable 
wants  are  such  that  the  abstraction  even  of  a  single  sovereign 
brings  him  within  the  chance  of  insolvency,  and  from  one  who 
has  only  to  exercise  common  prudence>  to  be  secure  in  the  pos- 
sesnon  not  merely  of  suffidency,  but  of  wealth*  Sure  we  are 
that  the  prefipuint  sentence  of  a  powerful  journalist,  whose  labours 
on  this  subject  have  deserved  well  of  the  public,  is  worthy  of 
the  timely  consideration  of  any  minister ;  '  that  it  is  as  certain 
'  as  any  thing  can- be,  that  the  time  will  come,  and  come  soon^ 
'  when  three  things  will  be  done  with  the  property  and  income 
*'  tax :  it  will  be  graduated ;  it  will  descend  to  lower  incomes ; 
^  and  it  will  be  extencbd  to  Ireland.'  A  conaderaUe  approxi- 
mation to  an  equitable  adjustment  is,  at  all  events,  within  our 
reach ;  and  the  three  years'  leas6  of  die  tax  in  its  present  shape 
will  never  be  renewed. 

The  Jueg^j  and  Probate  Duty  is  another  of  the  points  on 
which  the  nation  will  assuredly  demand  fiscal  reform :  and  justly. 
There  is  no  reason,  that  we  ever  heard  of,  which  will  apply  to 
the  species  of  property  on  which  that  impost  is  now  levied,  which 
will  not)  a  fortiori,  or  at  least  with  equal  force,  apply  to  those 
which  are  exempted  from  it  We  do  not  say  diat  it  would  be 
wise  to  aUow  tlmt  impost  to  remain,  at  its  present  rate,  on  ani/ 
species  of  property ;  and  if  it  would  be  oppressive  as  applied  to 
that  which  is  now  exempt,  let  the  rate  be  diminished,  and  let  it  be 
then  universally  impost;  or  else,  let  it  be  universally  abolished. 
The  nation  neither  will  nor  ought  any  longer  to  suffer  this  or  any 
other  similar  instances  of  flagrantly  partial  taxation.  Some  such 
tax  as  this,  however,  if  impartial  in  its  operation,  and  moderate 
in  its  amount,  would,  perhaps,  be  as  likely  to  be  cheerfully  paid 
as  any  other.  People  are  seldom  less  disposed  to  grumble  than 
when  an  accession  is  to  be  made  to  their  fortune ;  and  a  trifling 
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percenUf^e  d^uoted  from  it  before-  i€  passed  ix^  their  Iteoda^ 
does  not  appeor  half  so  odious  as  one  of  still  smaller  ao^ouu^ 
when  they  have  once  called  the  property  their  own,  .       . 

But  let  us  suppose  all  pradaeaUe  reforms  of  tfaia  nature  to 
have  been  effecteOi  still  the  people  must  chiefly  look  to  oUier  a«dr 
than  that  of  government,  if  lliey  would'  retrieve  tfaeir  dinatem 
and  restore  their,  prosperity :  and  on  thia  topic -vapreMtte* tor 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  people  of  £nglaBd  Are  natuiiaUy,  and sn  the. iphole.. very 
properly^  jealous  of  the  interfereaea  of  gDvemmeul.  >  .Xh^ 
jufldy  deem  .'tiuit  dts  great  I'pnovinoe  la  so  ti»  frame  jKod  jakimifMitflc 
kws  ae  to  aecnrr  e^ual  proteetion  and  liberfy-touall.;  and-^. 
fiftveudngtlio  ezpaosionof  all  4he  riementifcof  nttaMWiligraataesa^f 
*to  enable  tbe^people  to  do  for  themeelw  -whaJbtmo  gaven^ 
ment  oaaa^do  for  tham*     Thia  is  the  tiieory  :i  fint»  wnhappity^jj^ 
ifl  natndwayB'fiorly'aoted  upon.     Aawe  aro.afl.iproiiei«acmgit. 
to  attributes  whatenrer  good  we  enjoy  to  omrsefarea^  and  aBfthef 
evil  which  affiets  «a  to,  pthero»  ao  government  ianapt  to  maatii 
with  rather  hard  measure  fiom  u&    It  is  a  good  ooDvawentj 
coeatiueoaiJi^hieh  to  lay  all  the  btame  of  natioiuilieidaBntiea  and' 
disaatersy  wbite*  we  in^ute  to  our  inoormptihle  aelvcatwhataveD 
renders  'usgaaaior  ptXMperoM.     To  hear  nuuay  «nen  taU^  omet: 
would  imagine  that  in  place  of  the  salutary  fiction  ofi  «ar. 
ceuatiftution^  *  that  the  king  eaa  do  no  wrong>'  we'<had  tddb-^ 
stitiitediaiioiher  maxim  not  quite  so  innocent,  ^  thafcihepeapkl 
^  «aa  do^nouei'  •  The  |)cilitical  ^^ysictan^  at:iiU  events,  iias-a!far 
lesa  eiraUi>le 'pontion  tinn  he  tawhom  we  eoaaiaii  tbe^diDaatei 
mead  of  1 4«r^bod]ly  maladies.     To  this  last^.envi^syjcredulitjn' 
gives  oU  the  praise  of  cure,  and  attaches  ,noBO.  ofi  the  Uame  oi 
failure    Dctes  a  patient  veoover  ?    It  is  owing^to-theine-eminent - 
doetor'e  pre-eminent  sldlL  Does  a  man  die?  He  dies  intbo^odrse 
of  nature,  or'  by  the  tisitatioa  of  G^     In  the  ^^thar  ease  it/i^ 
exactly  iho  pevesae^     Is  the  natk)n  prosperona?    It  is- owing  ia 
the  virtueB,  the  energies^  the  industry  of  the  people.  .lastnusevK 
able?    It  is  tbe-conraption,  oppression,  iKgleet^  n^acily  of  the > 
government.   The  reasohiag  is  about  equally  isound  in  eithercMiv 
though  the  coneluaion  is  diflfewmt;  and  m  neither  is' it  pehplioet^t 
Baconian.'    As  both  rulers  and  ruled  iiappenixy  be:  after  aU  but  • 
human  beings,   ^encompassed  about^  with  .precitely  the  same. 
'  infirmities,-  we  have  some  doubts  about  the  pevfiect  equity /of 
this  distribution  of  good  aaid  bod  qualitiea;  we  appvafaend  tfaati- 
govemmente  present  about  the  same  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
foOy,  good  and  evil  as  other  hnEDan<oon£ederacieB»*^direetorieaof 
rulpoadB  and  joint*«tock  banka,  for  example.     We  eeniple  to- 
admit  that  it  fcllowa  that  a  man  (always  one  of  the  pe<^e  till' 
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be'  e&tem  offi^)  tnay  be  presumed  uoprinoapded/  raptfoieuei 
or  selfish  after  that  event)  or  that  a  man  not  in  office  is 
necessarily  a  nan  of  pi*obity  and  patriotism^  Thi%  however, 
(though  we.  are  aware  it  can  hardfy  be  the  intention  of  even  the 
n^t  reckless- declaimers  tojHredoce  snoh  an  impression)  is 
ne^r Aelesa  the  inevitable  effect  produced  on  die  minds  of  mi<^ 
reflecting  multttudes  by  the  invectives  of  many,  of  our  chartist 
orators. 

-  'We  oficonrte  have  nothing  to  si^  against  that  wholesome 
vigilance  wUnh  it  be^mes  evtsry  free  people  to  exercise  in  t^ 
ladoB  ^to'theiv*  •governors,  any  more  .than  against  that  inspeotieit 
whiekit  beoomes  all  wastevs  totexeieise  over  their 'Cervimtft;  for 
nmre  temptatttMi;  has  >niade  many  men  zogues,  who  would  others 
wise-  have  been.honest-i-'and  many  gov^nora  amongst  the  rest* 
We  B«^i8{ieaking  of  a  too  prevalent  disposition  to  r^purd  aU 
^vemment  with  systemalac  distni^  and  8U8pict<m ;  not  as  a 
ndendly  jnalitntioiv  to  be  cherished  and  reverencet^  but  as  a 
hostile  oon^sderaoy  to.be  hated  and  oj^Ksed.  .  In  a  word,  the 
tone  jriopted  to»  often  tends  to  pnopagate  the  noiian  that  all  the 
etila  ef  (the  nation^^or  the  greater  port  of  them^.aoe  attributable 
to  the  government  I  and  that  it  is  <mly  IJ^.wfaiehpievestS'US 
fjBom  biingiacr  proqierous  as  our  own  undoubted  virtue  >  entitles 
uS'to  be.  u'M  ♦ . 

,  Iheileastill  consequence  of  this  is  a  spirit  of  jealousy  between 
thejoovetnoia  and  the  governed*—  a  prediapositioi^r.on  »the  part 
of  .we:ii«tter  to  judga  hiuoahly  and  unfairly,  all  the  acto  aoed 
motvpesof  tbe-ioHnor;  and  of  the  iatmeK^iOk  think  thatith^ 
senfeaf  hard  mastery''  firoot  whom  nothing  but*  thai^lessasss 
and  illitiMtmont  ai»  to  be  expected.  Now  systematic  suspicion 
and  pcvpetnal  jobjurgatioA  are  not  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
good'  ser^moits  even  in  private  life;  and  as  our  old  firiend^  tbe 
Aristqpkania  Demus,  lonfl;  raocefoundraad  as  bis  more  req>ect- 
able  snoeessoi^  John  Bul^  will  alao  find,  they  ave*  not  Uie>  bdst 
way  to  obtain  ^^pd  sfflnrants  for  the  public.  If  ever  there  was 
a  crisie  in  the  nistoiy '  of  any  country,,  in-  which  its  rulers  (no 
matter  fik>m  what  party  they  may  have  been  called  to  power) 
requiDdd' the  most  indulgent  construction  of  their  actes  and  frank 
and  coiidiaL  encoamgement  to  do  their  best»  it  is  the  present  crisis 
in^our.  own.  We  can  with  the  utmost  honesty  aver,  that,  as  we 
look  round  ftom  our.  obscnre  privacy  on  the  thousands  of  our 
struggling  o^untirymen,  there  is  not  one  of  them  whom  we  pity 
more  than  the  prime  nunisters.of  England ;  and  if  it  were  not 
ludicrous  to  implore  exemption  firom  evils  which  cannot  possibly, 
befiill  US}  we  should  be  tempted  to  imitate  Jlie  superfluous  de- 
votion of  the  Scotch  peasant,  who  is  said  to  have  prayed,  every 
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ttiorningy  that  he  might  not  be  made  a  king  I  —  because  he  Watf 
not  quite  certain  that  he  was  fit  for  it. 

A  Btill  worse  consequence  of  this  thoughtless  conduct  is  ii 
diminution  of  thV  respect  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of 
every  nation  to  entertain  towards  the  governing  power.  Bat 
the  greatest  and  gravest  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  convenient 
Iresort  to  a  vicarious  substitute  for  all  our  own  faults  is,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  due  recollection  of  that  most  paramount  truth 
which  declares,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  a  nation  must  always  depend  upon  itself  rather  than 
upon  those  in  authority  over  it  The  disposition  just  adverted  to 
prevents  men,  so  far  as  it  operates,  from  takins  the  appropriate 
share  of  their  failures  to  themselves,  and  deludes  them  with 
chimerical  hopes  of  the  benefits  to  result  from  changes  of  govern* 
ment — hopes  which  can  be  realised  only  by  the  steadfast,  per- 
severing exertion  of  their  own  ener^es*  Never,  we  believe,  was 
this  view  of  things  more  necessary  to  be  inculcated  than  at  thd 
present  moment.  Much  as  a  wise  government  may  do,  and  it 
ought  to  do  the  very  uttermost  that  it  can,  there  is  no  govern** 
ment,  whether  conservative,  reforming,  or  radical,  which  can  do 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  the  people  can  and  must  do  for 
themselves,  if  they  are  to  bear  up  against  inevitable  burdens  and 
recover  permanent  prosperity.  The  most  extravagant  expect-* 
ations  are  entertained  by  many  of  some  magical  transformation, 
to  be  wrought  by  a  fresh  distribution  of  taxation,  or  by  diminu-^ 
tion  of  Expenditure -^measures  which  are  of  themselves  to  open  a 
boundless  source  of  employment  to  industry,  and  at  once  relieve 
the  nation  of  its  pressing  evils.  Now,  we  concede,  of  course,  that 
every  farthing  tnat  can  be  saved  to  the  public  Ought  to  bd 
saved ;  that  every  public  establishment  ought  to  be  cut  down 
within  the  strictest  limits  of  economy,  consistent  with  eflBciency ; 
that  taxation  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  untouched  the 
great  articles  of  consumption,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  sub* 
sistence  or  of  manufactures ;  that  it  ought  to  be  levied  chiefly 
Upon  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
aDility;  in  a  word,  that  the  commercial  and  financial  policy 
should  be  such  as  to  relieve  to  the  utmost  the  burdens  of 
poverty  and  the  springs  of  industry.  All  these  demands^  a 
suffering  people  have  not  only  a  right  to  make,  but  a  wise 
government  will,  as  far  as  possible,  anticipate  and  accord. 
But,  supposing  all  this  done,  does  any  reasonable  man  believe 
that  the  diminution  of  expenditure  can  be  such  as  to  work  the 
wonders  that  have  been  so  confidently  predicted  ?  Is  it  not  to 
foster  a  sheer  delusion  to  hold  out  such  expectations  ?  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  any  of  these  sanguine  politicians  to  do  much  more 
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than  utter  the  usual  vague  etatements  about  great  extravagnnca 
and  great  reductious.  We  once  more  si^,  let  the  extravagance, 
be  it  what  it  may,  be  corrected,  and  toe  reductionsj  whatever 
they  may  amount  to,  be  effected :  But  let  us  not  delude  ouraelvea 
with  the  hope  that  thia  is  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  what  ia 
now  requisite  for  our  national  salvation.  The  interest  upon  the 
debt  is  the  charge  which  chiefly  burdens  our  taxation ;  and  there 
is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  any  portion  of  that — that  is,  by 
the  sponge  or  repndiation.    If  ow  we  cannot  find  any  man  *  ~  no, 

*  PTofeaeor  Newman,  to  be  sure,  does  not  appear  to  think  the 
notional  debt  a  legal  debt,  as  againBt  us,  at  nlL  He  denies  that  it  vroa 
in  the  power  of  our  fathers  to  entail  their  liabilities  on  their  posterity; 
or  mortgnge  any  thing  with  the  object  of  redemp^on,  beyond  the  then 
existing  property  of  England,  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive  that  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  a  conimnnity  designed, 
whether  Wisely  or  unwisely, to  defend  and  transmit  uninjured  the  immu- 
nities whidi  form  the  heritage  of  posterity,  may  not  be  fairly  entailed 
upon  that  posterity. '  The  reoBone  for  the  expenditure  may  have  been 
possibly  tiuufficient  — the  terrors  wkich  occasioned  it  groundless —the 
meunres  to  meet  them  injudicious.  But  mibappily  each  generatioD  is 
left  to  its  own  judgment  in  that  respect ;  and  cannot  a^  counsel  of  its 
unborn, posterity..  And  if  these  measures,  though  financially  not  the 
wisest,  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of  public  donger,  and  passed  with  the 
concniTence  of  the  constitntional  nnthorities  for  the  time  being,  it  is 
hard  to  Cofectnve  'fliat  their  posterity  cftn  jnslly  refiiM  to  share  the 
liabilities  of  ttiefr  fathers,  ^  not,  neither  shobM  we  liave  anyright 
to  bhme  tteoi  fbr  their  wont  of  patriotism,  iutddt  so  happened,  that 

in  our  new  being  bondslaves  of 

ihat  tipoa  no  other  supposition 

:e  and  easy  argument  that  the 
upon  the  ambition  of  n  few 
otten  represented  as  being  to 

'  of  Aristophanes,  says  Pericles 


',  tutti  hviikvro. 

...  ahrht  I'Ei'^Xc^f  r^c  ici\iv. 

i^%a\it¥  emr^^a  fiucpov  Mcyapuoi  4"r^'«f">roC| 

iltfitn}atv  roaovroy  *6kt/ioy,  Aart  ry  Kaxi/f 

*Avrac  EW^yac  Saxpavai,  Toiif  r  ijcii,  rou£  r'  ifOaii. 
We  are  assuredly  no  admirers  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Fit^  ' 
and  heartily  wish  it  had  been  strictly  defensive.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  ony  candid  reader  of  the  history  of  the  late  wars  can  deny 
three  tilings :  —  1.  That  the  expenses  were  incurred  with  the  due 
observance  of  all  the  constitutional  forms  then  prescribed.  2,  That 
neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  his  snccessors  could  have  done  what  th^  did. 
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not  even  a  diartist  —  who  now  recommends  sndi  a  dkhotteetfr 
The  required  reductions,  tberefore,  must  be  made  upon  the 
lemaining  IS^OOO^OOO^  of  our  expenditure;  and  he  must  be 
sanguine  indeed,  who  timagines  that,  with  such  an  -empire  as 
ours,  any  such  leduction  can  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  relfeve 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which  oppress  the  nati(m« 

But,  after  all,  those  difficulties  are  not  such  w  need  appi^ 
our  hearts,  if  the  several  dasses  of  the  ^somnmntt^  will  do 
what  is  respectively  incundbent  upon  them*    However  incapable 

■  ■        ■  1  II.  ■  I  1 1   I  I  I      II  I    »■      I     I 

wise  or  foolish,  unless  they  had  had  the  support  of  a  vast  maJorit}c 
of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  numbers  of  the  nation,  let  that 
ini^rity  have  been  ever  so  patriotic  or  ever  so  stupid,  just  as  th^ 
reader  pleases.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  abundant  enough  of  the  na- 
tional entkusicum  with  which  most  of  those  wars  were  prosecuted;  foi^ 
a  long  period,  the  neople  of  England  were  more  than  satisfied  with  hig^ 
prices,  abundant, heights,  solid  cash,  and  less  substantial  'glory*. {as 
they  call  it),  in  exchange  for  all  the  expenses  they  were  incurnng. 
3.  That  whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  or  foUy  of  our  earlier 
policy,  Napoleon  was  not  an  enemy  who,  if  he  had  had  the  power  to 
enslave  us,  would  have  been  disarmed  by  a  face  of  innocence  and 
supplications  for  mwcy. 

Mr.  Newman,  however,  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  on  his  principles,  to  make  an  estimate  that  is  worth  a  fiutbing, 
of  the  liabilities  which  properfy  devolve  on  the  nation ;  and  equally 
impossible  to  saddle  the  bulk  of  the  debt  on  the  parties  Vfho^  he 
thinks  justly  chargeable  with  it.  He,  therefore,  proppf^^tp  the 
public  creditors  a  compromise  —  their  claim  to  cease  in  sixty  years. 
We  should  be  heartily  glad  if,  in  the  plenitude  of  dieir  own  generosity, 
and  the  promptings  of  their  own  patriotism,  they  could  prevail  upocf 
themselves  to  anticipate  this  request:  But  we  expect  it  about  as 
much  as  that  the  landowners  should  give  up  their  estates  for  the 
same  purpose.  Individuals  might,  perhaps,  in  time  be  brought  to  do 
much ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  some  great  emergency,  and  the 
influence  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm,  even  consider^e  numbers  of 
them.  But  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  such  sacrifice  in  ordinary 
times ;  or  of  ordinary  human  nature,  in  any  times.  At  all  events,  we 
must  demur  to  employ  Mr.  Newman's  rhetoric  or  logic  (whichever 
it  be),  to  enforce  the  appeal  to  do  what,*  if  done  at  all,  ought  to  flow 
from  spontaneous  generosity.     It  is  in  eflfect,*  *  You  had  better  take 

*  this,  or  —  perhaps  you  will  get  nothing.*  We  have  some  faint  no- 
tion that  this  is  not  becoming  language  in  a  debtor  to  a  creditor — 
even  though  the  debtor  be  a  nation  and  the  creditor  a  fraction  of  it. 
But  the  thing  is  put,  we  must  confess,  uncommonly  well  (p.  14.) ; 
nor  will  the  closing  sentence  of  the  appeal  be  without  its  force,^ 
should  a  general  effort  and  a  general  sacrifice  be  loudly  demanded; 

*  Others  also  are  about  to  maie  sacrifices;  we  ask,  therefore,  this 

*  moderate  sacrifice  of  you.' 
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T)f  being  met,  as  we  firmly^  believe,  by  any  oi^nic  changes  in 
our  institutians,  or  by  any  fiscal  regulations  irhatsoeyer,  they 
are  capable  of  being  met,  if  with  the  moderate  refonns  which 
may  be  necessary,  the  nation  will  in  sundry  particulars  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  REFORM  1T8BLF.  We  are  not  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  stand  more  in  dread  of  the  consequences  of  extra- 
vagance, luxury,  and  selfishness  in  the  more  wealthy  classes,  of 
periodic  fits  of  mad  speculation  in  the  middle  classes,  and  of  habits 
of  improvidence  and  reckless  marriages  in  the  working  classes, 
than  of  any  now  remaining  abuses  in  our  institutions ;  and  on 
each  of  these  topics  a  few  words  may  be  tolerated* 

We  will  begin  with  the  lower  classes.  To  the  question,,  what 
is  the  adequate  remedy  for  their  evils  ?  we  answer,  that  there  is 
none,— none  cither  in  any  refonns  of  our  institutions,  or  in  any 
changes  in  the  amount  of  taxation,  until  they  learn  to  exercise 
provident  habits,  and  to  contract  prudent  marriages  —  till  they 
will  learn  to  put  by,  when  trade  is  prosperous,  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  for  days  of  depression,  and  to  delay  marriage  untfl 
they  can  indulge  some  reasonable  expectation  of  supporting  a 
family.  Great  as  is  unquestionably  the  distress  which  prevails 
through  large  portions  of  the  country,  it  is  equally  unquestion- 
able that  there  are  thousands  of  those  that  fed,  it  who  have  at 
times  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages,  which,  with  economy,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  put  by  something  to  meet  the  severity  of 
this/  stormy  day ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  at  tins  moment, 
amidst  all  our  commercial  distress,  there  are  thousands  in  the 
weekly  receipt  of  more  than  they  need  spend,  and  who  yet 
spend  every  ferthing  of  it  the  moment  it  is  paid.  Though  wfe 
admit  that  in  such  times  as  have  recently  passed  over  us,  there 
must  have  been  great  distress  in  spite  of  the  most  provident 
habits,  yet  the  more  general  prevalence  of  such  habits  would 
have  prevented  so  sudden  an  accumulation  of  misery,  and  made 
till  the  difference  between  a  manageable  evil  and  one  almost  ber 
yond  remedy.  Still  more  important  is  the  second  point  to  which 
we  have  adverted ;  and  until  the  working  classes  can  be  induced 
to  exercise  greater  discretion  and  self-control  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  we  do  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  them  effectud 
ud.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  statesmanship. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  the  abstract  ten- 
dency of  population  to  increase  in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the 
means  of  subsistence, — a  doctrine  on  which  we  have  no  occasion 
here  to  enter, — all  men  will  practically  admit,  that  no  miracles 
are  to  be  expected,  to  support  those  who  have  rushed  into 
marriage  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  a  fEunily.     Man-  is  a  reasonable  areature  r  and  that  great  sooiai 
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union  18  to  be  formed  with  a  regard  to  prudence ;  no  emper- 
natural  help  is  promised  or  will  be  afforded  to  him  who  neglects 
it.  If  the  lower  animals  increase  too  fast,  the  remedy  is  easy, — 
they  are  knocked  on  the  head.  But  direct  infanticide  is  not  likely 
to  oe  in  fashion  among  us.  The  correction  indeed  will  pome, 
from  increased  pressure,  sooner  or  later ;  and  is  coming  now,  as 
the  registry  of  marriages  will  show.  But  if  it  come  late,  it  will 
come  from  bitter  experience,  not  firom  a  salutary  dread  of  it ; 
from  famine  and  pestilence,  not  from  the  operation  of  prudence 
and  self-control,  which  can  alone  produce  an  easy,  because 
gradual,  adjustment.  The  great  laws  which  govern  the  uni- 
yerse  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  are,  in  their  primary  design, 
moral,  and  not  physical  The  latter  principally  come  into  play 
only  to  correct  or  avenge  man's  neglect  of  the  former ; —  to  reclaim 
Ixim  to  wisdom,  or  to  chastise  him  for  his  foUy^ 

The  dictates  of  prudence  will  of  course  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions of  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  in  a  state  of  high 
civilisation  like  ours,  a  man  must  often  accept  the  greater  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  condition,  as  a  compensation  for  delaying  the 
period  of  marriage^  if  he  would  preserve  bis  stattu  in  society. 
This  is  no  impossible  lesson,  though  often  an  unwelcome  one. 
It  is  one  which  is  frequently  practised  by  the  middle  classes, 
who  in  thousands  of  instances  postpone  marriage  for  one,  two, 
three,  five  years,  and  sometimes  even  for  longer  periods,  rather 
than  sink  to  a  lower  level  in  society,  or  encumber  themselves 
with  a  family  they  cannot  hope  to  rear,  except  to  a  heritage  of 
misery.  Such  instances  of  abstinence  in  the  lower  classes  (where 
it  is  still  more  needed)  are  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence. 

Yet,  until  such  maxims  are  more  generally  acted  upon,  no 
effectual  remedy  will  meet  the  case"  of  our  redundant  popixla- 
tion.  The  great  problem  of  the  labour  market,  though  there 
lure  circumstances  which  may  complicate  it  at  different  periods, 
is,  in  regard  to  the  main  elements  which  must  ever  determine 
it,  as  clear  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy, 
if  not  clearer.  In  spite  of  all  the  theories  of  all  the  Louis 
Blancs  and  Cabets  tliat  ever  lived,  the  one  thing  which  will 
for  ever  regulate  the  state  of  that  market,  is  the  relation  he^ 
tween  the  demand  and  the  supply.  If  there  are  ten  men 
who  want  employment,  and  there  is  employment  only  for 
five,  the  ten  must  inevitably,  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence, 
subject  each  other  to  the  severest  competition,  and  their 
wages  will  be  low.  If  there  are  five  men  only  who  aak 
employment,  and  the  demand  is  for  ten,  the  five  will  subject 
their  employer  to  a  like  competition ;  and  their  wages  will  be 
high.      Whatever  temporary  elements   may  enter    into    the 
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problem^  and  transiently  affect  the  rate  of  wages,  this  is  the  ohq 
element  which,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same,  will 
decide  the  relation  of  the  working  classes  to  their  employers ; 
and  in  the  statement  above  given,  brief  and  simple  as  it  is,  the 
whole  question  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  is  vir- 
tually involved.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  having  already  got 
into  a  false  position,  and  having  by  the  n^lect  of  prudence  given 
birth  to  a  larger  population  than  we  know  how  to  employ^  «ex- 
traordinary  remedies  may  be  temporarily  required ;  and,  among 
the  restj  greater  facilities  to  Emigration, — a  subject  which  has 
lately,  and  justly,  claimed  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention. 

Emigration  has  a  double  aspect :  it  would  tend  to  relieve  us, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  that  human  capital  (so  to  speak),  under 
the  excess  of  which  we  groan,  and  to  throw  it  upon  those 
shores  which  are  groaning  as  loudly  for  the  want  of  it.  In 
the  first  of  these  aspects,  as  we  have  already  observed  in 
our  review  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  question  is  of  far  too  great  im- 
portance, as  well  as  difficulty,  to  be  disposed  of  inc^entally. 
But  the  time  has  arrived,  and  is  at  our  door,  when  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  whole  case  in  all  its  bearings  can  no 
longer  be  deferred.  As  regards  its  other  aspect,  the  effect  of 
colonisation  on  the  colonies,  we  will  say  no  more  on  this  occasion 
than  that  (to  be  really  beneficial  to  them)  it  must  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  the  present  demands  of  their  labour  market, 
and  to  the  amount  of  actual  capital  which  may  be  expected 
to  employ  the  emigrants  on  their  arrivaL 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  equally  important  reforms  are 
needed  in  many  members  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  the  nation  has  learnt  some  im- 
portant lessons  from  the  recent  insanity  of  speculation,  and 
the  various  and  wide-spread  miseries  wluch  have  attended  it. 
Still  the  madness  which  prompted  those  speculations  is  apt  to  be 
periodical  and  epidemic  with  Englishmen ;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that  the  *  haste  to  be  rich'  may  sometime  or  other  involve  yet 
more  disastrous  consequences.  Though  a  veiy  lai^e  portion  of 
our  recent  commercial  distress  was  owing  to  visitations  of  Pro- 
vidence, in  which  all  that  man  could  do  was  to  submit  in  silence; 
though  many  sufferers  were  the  victims  of  the  faults  of  others 
rather  than  of  their  own ;  yet  is  it  impossible  to  look  back  upon 
the  phrenzy  of  1844  and  1845,  or  read  the  account  of  the  wind- 
up  of  some  of  the  bankruptcies  of  1847-48  *,  without  feeling 

♦  *  There  are  abont  thirty-three  houses,  comparatively  speaking 
large  houses,  which  have  failed  in  London  :  they  have  failed  to  the 
amonnt  of  8,129,000/.    With  the  exception  of  the  first  seven,  which 
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no  poiitiffti  eeoBony  cs&  ttftcii^  wS  soffioe  to 
ffcme  the  wcB-heiag  <)f  ftnj  njtion.  Kodmig  more  ejBj^  as  thb 
feeoit  faiofery  of  qieeidatioii — of  joint-stock  lMuik%  of  the  eon 
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well  M  in  the  direetion  of  moaopotr.  We  have  nbonduit  proof  in 
the  hMtory  of  1825  and  1845  that  the  madneflB  wfaidk  evfry  day 
nekoi  indnridoak  may  eeoKthnes  poasesB  a  very  krge  portmi  of 
nn  entire  eonmmnty*  It  woold  be  a  grooB  &Dacy  to  suppeae 
ilial  men  will  always  pnrsne  enl^fatoied  sdf^intarest.  We 
wfitte  with  Mr.  Btnior,  that  it  is  wise  to  inreBt^ate  Ae  prin- 
oples  of  ffominiiftil  science  as  if  nothing  woidd  interfere  with 
thenr  opoimtion;  and  there  are  many  adfrnntages  in  this;  but 
it  is  as  imposiible  prac&aHy  to  apply  them  whhoot  sudi  eon- 
nderatioiis^  as  to  apply  the  theory  of  medianies  widioiit  tdei«> 
oice  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world  in  whidi  they  are  td 
operate.  Political  economy  can  never  in  practice  be  dissociated 
from  polities  and  ethics. 

The  npper  dasees  have  also  their  pecoBar  duties,  cspedally 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  actual  cri^b  of  our  national  af&irs.. 

are  expected  to  pay  tn  foU^  it  is  believed  that  the  average  will  not  be 
more  man  6$.  Scf.  in  the  pound.'  (Report from  ike  Ltrrdi  Cbmsaltfee 
'm  the  Cau$e$  of  the  DittreuMmong  the  Commercial  Ckuset,-  1848.^ 
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Tlieir  infiueiiee  <m  iSam  inferiors  mmt  always  be  greats  and>  in 
tke  y^  of  example^  whether  for  good  or  for  evil^  inexpressibly 
great*  Ner^  if  extrai^agant  luxupy  and  improvident  expenditure 
charaoteriiefe  titem^  is  it  merely  by  prorolang  absufd  imitation 
that  th^r  escample  is  pOTDicious.  In  the  Icmg  credit  whiek 
tradespeofde  are  compelwd  to  give-^in  the  inconven^nces  thus 
isflieted  on  that  <da^  and  which  descend  downwards  to  tlie 
Apery  lowest-^ and  in  Uie  qaeakionable  secarity  which  they  are 
tetnpted  to  take  in  the  shape  of  estorlionate  coargeertbe  whole 
Imbits  among  tbe  npper  dass  of  tradeemea  wre  li^e  to  be  eor^ 
ntpted.*  *  C^  all  the  qieetades  soeiety  can  present^  there  is  none 
ttt  once  more  pitiaUe  or  more  contemptiUe  than  tiiat  c^  a  'po^r 
rich  mun  *-a  pauper  of  some  5000/r  a  year !  We  are  happy  <J0 
brieve  that  improvement  in  this  respect  is  going  on  among  the 
higher  ckssee ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  there  wiU  be  all 
tile  BMTe,  in  consequence  of  the  destroetion  of  those  coveted 
monopolies^  the  fall  of  which  they  00  much  lameiited.  Not  $ 
tittle  indebted  will  they  be  to  any  fiscal  ohangee  wUeh'  may 
compel  them  to  look  properly  after  tiieir  own  estates,  aaA 'Strive 
to-niftke  the  most  of  them. — >Nor  must  ^y  fotgetj  tfithey  wbuM 
plaoetfaeir  estates  in  tnviolaUe  seouritVy  ^eunweloeittef  maxin, 
that^nroperty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights^  that  it'is  insti»- 
tated  not  so  mudi  for  the  setfish  enjoyment  of  those  who  hold 
h^  ad  to  be  a  sonioe  of  benefits  to  the  eotire  oommonity*  They 
must  busy  themselves  in  the  wdifture  of  theb  dependents  exA  ioh 
feriors<;  aetivelr  engage  in  all  ^ittempts  to  ameKoratethe  con- 
ditiett  of  the  lower  classes;  hugely  employ  their  wedth  for 
these  purposes;  nor  deem  they  have  done  all  when  they  have 
done  ^utty — butwoik  with  thor  heads  for  tiu>se  who  are  woriec- 
Ing  widi  their  hands  for  them.  Thus  employed^  property  need 
have  no- fears  that  a  glosdng,  envioos  eye  wfll  ever  be  cast  upoti 
it ;  it  will  be  fcdt  to  be  a  salutury  institute^  A-  busy  benevolence 
is  its  best,  perhaps  its  only,  security.  On  the  other  hioid  (to 
quote  the  words  cf  die  illustrious  author  whom  we  have  so  olteii 
cited),  ^  Hie  great  mvat  submit  to  the  dominion  of  pitidenoe  and 

*  virtue,  or  none  will  long  submit  to  tiie  dominion  of  the  great. 
^  This  is  the  feudal  tenure  tokick  thmf  cannot  alter, *\ 

■  ■---■*■  '-  I  . 

*  On  these  and  some  related  topics;  som^  exoelleat  remarks,  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  wealthier  classes,  will  be  found  in  aa 
admirable  little  volume,  entitled,  '  Knglish  Life,  Social  and  Domestic, 

*  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  considered  in  reference  to 

*  our  Position  as  a  Community  of  professmg  Christians.'  We  strongly 
recommend  it  to  general  perusal. 

t  Burke's  Letter  to  W.£lKot,;E9qv      •  ... 
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But  the  most  important  duty  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  Country 
at  present^  and  which^  if  rightly  fulfilled^  will  be  amply  re* 
waited  by  a  wider  and  firmer  support  in  the  estimation  of  thQ 
people,  is  a  timely  and  graceful  concession  of  such  moderate 
reforms  and  changes  as  the  public  welfare  demands*  An  earnest 
co-operation  for  this  ^id  would  not  only  soothe  the  irritation, 
but  conciliate  the  gratitude  of  the  people ;  while  a  cheerful  dis^ 
position  to  shift  to  their  own  bioad  shoulders,  by  an  equitid>l^ 
adjustment  of  taxes,  any  portion  of  the  pressure  which  ^Is  the 
community  at  large,  is  certain  of  being  repaid,  not  only  in  theae 
modes,  but  by  a  vast  accession  to  the  public  security*  -  A  yery 
small  outlay  of  this  nature  would  have  a  large  return,  in  tnQ 
maintenance  of  that  national  credit  and  confidence  without  whidi 
peer  and  peasant  will  be  rained  together.  But  to  attain  tiii$ 
object,  as  well  as  the  rest,  imjdying,  as  it  <loes,  hi^nmindednesfl^ 
generosity,  self-denial,  we  lode  rather  to  moral  eanses  tiuvn  to 
political  for  our  amendment. 

Thus,  then,  we  found  our  chief  hopes  of  the  redemption  of 
our  country,  on  the  increase  of  intelligenoe,  edacalioD^  morality, 
religion;  and  wo^fireely  acknowledge  that,  in>ouv  jnd^gmenl^ 
nothing  else  will  exixicate  us*  Without  diese,  the  wery- best 
civil  and  political  iiisthittions  will  be  of  litt}e^«vail;<'-^fojnn8 
without  vitality  —  beautiful  statues  without  life  or  motion/  It 
may,  we  think,  be  l^idown  as  an  axiom,  that  the  higher  the 
phyacal  and  intellectual  civilisation  of  man  is  canned,  the  more 
strict  must  be  its  dqMndeoce,  for  stability,  on  proportioni^ 
moral  improvement..  A  scanty  population,  in  a  laige-aiKLfeftite 
territory,  ia  easily  ^rnled;'  a  dmse  and>erow^d  popnidon,  pte* 
sessed  of  perfeei  politioal  fi?eedom,  phced  in  the  widest  extranes 
of  human  oondkiouy  and  subject,  it  impradest,  to  tbe  Everest 
pressure  of  distresay  notkiagbut  a  wicbly-^fibsed  virtue  can  eflfeo* 
tually  controj.  We  have  in  this  fiict  a  striking  homage  to  tlie 
Moral  constitution  crf'the  world ;  it  shows  that  ^greater  man's 
general  improvement^  the  stricter  mast  be  its  connexicm  wiA  the 
moral  lf»ra  of  his  b^^,  to  secure  its  permanence;  and-  that  if 
he  will  not  be  happy  on  such  conditions,  neither  intelligmice; 
nor  freedom^  nor  weakh^  tskx  art,  nco*  seienee,  will  enable  hini 
to  fabricate  social  systeme  which  will  not  crumble  to  dust  of 
themselves. 

It  is  unwelcome  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual,  thousfa  both 
know  it  very  well,  to  be  told  that  their  well-being  depends  upon 
their  moral  character:  pret  it  is  in  truth  only  as  the  nation  can 
be  brought  to  feci  this  truth,  and  to  act  upon  it,  that  any 
sober  politician  will  now  venture  to  look  Uie  future  difficulties 
of  England   in  the  &ce.     Jfor,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
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there  any  criterion  by  which  the  most  sagadous  politioians  wiU 
venture  to  pronounce  on  the  future  destinies  of  a  people — > 
no,  not  for  fifty  years  —  except  by  that  derived  from  their  moral 
condition*  While  no  other  criterion  will,  in  its  absence,  serve 
the  turn, -^  whether  political  constitution,  or  extent  of  com* 
merce,  or  fertility  of  climate, — on  this  one  he  may  venture,  not 
merely  to  conjecture,  but  to  prophe^.  Though  the  present  haiH 
mneas  of  the  individual  is  not  always  msured  by  virtue,  nor  his  mis- 
fortunes to  be  always  attributed  to  his  vices,  the  rule  holds  infol* 
libly  with  regard  to  the  collective  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation, 
and  their  effects;  just  as,  though  we  cannot  calculate  upon  the  life 
ei  an  individual,  we  can  pronounce,  with  mathematical  aocuracy> 
on  the  rate  of  mortality  among  a  large  number  of  them. 
Amidst  all  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  influence  of 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  they  are  yet  incomparably  surer 
in  their  operation,  than  any  others  which  have  influence  on 
human  happiness  *,  and  while,  of  a  hundred  intelligent  men,  or  a 
hundred  rick  men,  or  even  a  hundred  free  men,  there  is  not  a 
man  of  any  s^nse  who  would  venture  to  say  he  had  any  sufficient 
data  for  calculating  their  success  or  happiness  from  these  ele« 
ments  alone,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  take  anv  odds  that, 
of  a  hundred  honest,  industrious,  and  upright  men,  the  vast  ma- 
jority were  eertain  to  do  welL 

It  was  this  evidently  which  chiefly  guided  the  prophetic  mind 
of  Burke,  so  many  years  bef(»re  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  in  his  anticipations  of  some  Buch  event ;  and  which, 
after  its  occurrence,  could  alone  justify  the  confidence  of  his  tone 
and  the  strength  of  his  assertions,  as  to  its  consequences*  In  the 
Sfune  manner,  though  it  was  not  possible  to  antidpate  the  time, 
and  still  less  the  form  of  the  recent  outbreak,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  6ee,  long  ago,  that  permanent  and  solid  political  prosperity 
was  not  for  a  nation  which  exhibited  the  social  chaiacteristics 
of  France ;  and  we  will  now  venture  to  predict  that  such  solid 
prosperity  cannot  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  theirs.  Without 
mtending  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  that  great  nation,  and 
without  denying  that  their  diaracter  exhibits  many  traits  of 
what  is  noble  and  generous,  it  is  impossible  to  ponoer  on  the 
extent  to  which  certain  great  stains  have  Ion?  been  conspicuous 
on  the  surface  of  their  society,  without  feeling  that  it  were 
Inockcry  not  to  foresee  also  the  consequences  which  neces- 
sarily follow.  When  we  reflect  that  while,  by  the  ceusus  of 
1829,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  Paris  was  28,721 
to  25,591, —*  of  those  births  nearly  10,000  were  illegitimate, 
tod  of  those  illegitimate  children,  7850  were  abandoned  by 
their  parents  I    When  we  reflect  on  all  that  this  indicates  — 
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fidw  terribly  that  great  doiMdtie  '}n^(i|ei  wMcfli  U  lit  the  xoofr 
e£  all  soei^  wel£Kre>  miiBt  bave  be^  connipted  and  poieoiMd;* 
When  we  reflect  on  the  politieal  C(Nrrupiioiuind  venalltjr  whieh  ik 
i^.admitted  cm  aU  aides  chaiaoteriaed  ptibli<v officiali,  aj^  wbioh$» 
if  it  cast  diae^edit  en  the  govenixQeiit  of  Loaia  PkiHi^e»r 
eqnaUj  diegraoea  *  large  portion  of  the  p^ople^  ainoe  ii  ia-o^iift 
when  men  mte  t»  be  boi^^bt  thatvthcly  can  be  aeldc  iWheta  vm 
reflect  on  the  diaoloeurea  of  sordid  peoolation  made  in  tb&'polW 
tioal  trifdaof  last  year:  When  we  consider  the  extxaordinai^ 
number  of  plots  JEmd  oonapiracieB  whioh  hare  foUewed  eacbotheos 
so  raftdljr  ainoe  the.  revolntion  of  1830,  and-  that  Baoris  eaen* 
always  to  have  oniiand  an  immense  number  of  men  i^  for-tW 
most . deq^erate  crimes:  When  we  further  consider  the  .wild 
theomee,  meee  oode^  of  anardiy » with  whioh  the  peo^e  harm  beiR' 
amoaed^  and , which,  pronusing  universal  equality,  oaa^poroduce^Blh 
esLyfayaii  eciuaiity  of  misery :  When  we  conaideir  tiw  apiiil  ofl 
mnch  of  iheir  popidbj:  literature,  aiid  eepeciaUy  of  ^theiri  fiotitiauo 
Utenitm^^  mimst^cing  as  it  does  to  the  vilest  pasdousy  iani,  :i» 
its  eagi^snesa  to  giatify  a  morbid  appetite,  distorting  and  'CBL^ 
ag^pBnUiflDg^  1^  uraral  defbnnitiesi  and  depiaving  (ir  we  WMjp 
so  speak)  depravity  itself:  When  we  thinic  ham  laige^a  part 
of  the  religion  of  Fnmce  is  but  a  form,  and  how  large  a  part 
of  France  has  long  been  without  even  that  -^  we  can  hardly 
wopder;  tha(|  a  Dation^.so.long  and  largely  ohaiacfaepjbed  by  suc^ 
socud  phenomena,  has  been  the  theatre  of  those  recent  inflicts 
which  have  startled  Europe,  or  dare  to  hope  that  the  curtain 
haa  as^yet  finaUy--&lkaon  thi^  daErkenedatagel  >JNk>v,'nntil  it. 
has  i^ied  on  many  of  the  above*'nwiitioned  lespeola^iwouUi  a 
C(XHtitmfciou:iaiued  by  a  commission  of  angels,  ana  snbaoribed  1^ 
tha  Bign^^namial  of  beanreii,  be  much  better  than  i^  deadletten  *  • 
It  ia  with  hope  mingled  with  fear  that  we  turn  &oia  this 
agitating  0pecta(je^  to  the  condition  of  our  own*  oountry ;  •  with 
feas,  becwnae  we.aee  soma  of  the  same  elements  in  aniini^pient 
state  of  action;  no  ineonsiderable  nnatherof  the-j^oople^'mirsedr 
in  ignnrance-and  vioei— retainmg  revereaioef  for  none  of  the  forma 
biMeifgiom^  but  neglecting  church  .and  diapel  alike--*  leitiEBg 
with  it  much  ofiidiat  twerenee  for  Zato,  which  has  so  long  been 
the  glory  of  our  country «— taught  by  demaaogues  to  hm^  the  Ian-, 
guage  of  treason  and  sedition -<*  bewilderea  widi  Tain  theories  of 
communism,  to  whioh,  in  the  wide-spi^ad  distress  thatafflict^ 
iliem,  they  give  a  too  willing  ear — stimulated  and  diseased  by- 
some  of  tne  most  pernicious  species  of  cheap  literature. 
.  All  this  we  see,  and  cannot  help  seeing*  Still  we  believe -r" 
and,  indeed,  recent  events  have  shown — that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  ia  sound  at  heart :  So  that,  when  we  look  at  the  bright^ 
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pffft«  of  tbe.  indnre,  we  hope  more. than  we  fear.  Whea  we 
reflioci  that  aa  UDmenae  jn^ority  amonff  ua  still  cherUh  their 
hareditay  xcnrmrence  for  tha  Law,  —  and  thata  very  large  and, 
wa  believe,^  incxeaaipg  portion  of  the  nation  is  deeply  imbued 
witl^  a  apdrii  of  Keliffbn;-  wJben  we  refleot  that,  as  a  nation, 
i^^yoa  haBjnare  libera]^  expended  ita  wealth,  and  its  .energies  inr 
tber  caose  of  fanmanity  and  freedom ;  that  none  ia  richer  in  those 
inatitntioaa. which  are  the  heritage  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
Qipfaan^  aid  the  widowi  or  has  move  ardently  asaorted^  or  laTish^, 
paidfoiv  therighla  of  the  slave ;  when  iite  re&eot  that  our  wide 
oolmual  -mlei  hss^  on  the  whole,  though  with,  mu^k  aelfisiu^css^ 
and  same  o^iaiesi.  been  one  not  <mly  of  poweiv  but  of  beneficence^ 
and  is,  we  firmly  bdieve^  becoming  more^  and  more  so;  and^ 
laady,  tba^t  there,  is  no:  nation  that  has  dedicated  itsel£  jgt^eam^. 
estly^  or  contributed  so  largely,  ta  tbedifibdon  and  pacmagatioii; 
ofi«oac  joomnon.CWstianity  < —  we  cannot  refrainy  amidst  many 
Qauaesof  hnmiliatioii,  firom  hoping  well  for  ouK|Cquntry.  Tlie 
Evil  .Bitneiple  .ai^^e  Good  would  seem  to  be.ooniandiBg 
within  'Onr  jaad  Ion  victory.  In  this  contest  every  other  iai  int 
vobad.  Leib  theifaen^  of. order9  of  education,  -and  f eligMni>'lQi4& 
toiifti)  l31^^luM«>p]attiy  not  an  hour  to  lose.      •       t      .         * 

:  /^,  ■  ^ ..-.   -• \ ' -; ' . 

A:^:i.V^.—'1Vandmngi  in   China.     By  TtOBEnr  FbHi-rtrkfe. 
1  vol.'8yo.  *  London  J  1847.  '     **  (  • 
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Tjor  was  itb»  hfumont  of  scmie  jdiiloaqphers  i>f  the  laat  ^ent^ry  tos 
.  WiarsdiiloBa  abont  the  virtues,  genius,  and  aeoomplishmecita^ 
of  the  Cfainese;  and,  the  other  day,  thePottii^geor  Treaty^appeara 
to  have  found  too  many  of  our  countrymen  equally  ceady  to  ba 
deoelved^  According  to  their  sanguine  anticipations,  the  opening 
of  the  fiyepeirts  was  to  be  tbe  beginning  of  a  new  world. . 

-Hocticulturiats  were  naturally  among: the  most fcnrw^ard  of 
these ittspeetante^  The<  Chinese  .glorify  their  country  witk  the. 
tidsi  of  the '  Phiwienr  £m|nre.  Their  tea  plant  kya.ua  under 
tribute  morning  and  evening ;  and  diey  have  already  presenttd; 
our 'giMens  with  the  Psoony  and  Ghrysanthemum,  with  -^ 
Azalea,  Caaoellia,  imd  divers  other  flowers.  In  addition  to 
which^  an  obscure  belief  prevailed  at  one  time  (and  is  not  perbspa 
at  prtsent  quite  exploded)  that  the  English  taste  in  landscape 
gardening,  if  not  deprived  from  the  Chii^se,  is  at  all  events  toe 
same  with  It.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  tlieref<»e,  that  in  the 
general  ro^  to  China,  our  gardeners  should  have  wished  to 
be  suitably  represented.  Aoccordingh',  in  1843,  the  Horticultural 
Society  m  London  sent  out  Mr.  ^Fortune  as  its  botanical  col* 
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lector:  a  judicious  choice,  as  far  as  we  can  judg^  froto  the 
present  unpretending  volume,  which  is  his  account  of  his  two 
years'  wanderings  among  the  Chinese  Flora.  We  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  ^al  and  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Fortune  on 
tins  occasion  have  received  an  appropriate  reward;  and  that 
he  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
examine  more  completely  the  Tea  districts  of  China,  with  the 
view,  we  believe,  of  afterwards  superintending  the  naturalisation 
of  the  Thea  viridis  in  the  Himalaya,  either  as  a  plant  or  n 
manufacture,  ^-^  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Fortune  perfonned,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  that  could  be 
reasonablv  looked  for.  But,  with  only  the  opportunities  and 
qualifications  which  Europeans  possess  at  present,  thd  question 
still  remidns,  what  this  all  amounts  to  ?  Not  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  interior,  and  ill  acquainted  with  the  language,  there  are 
few  problems  concerning  China  which  foreigners  can  be  supposed 
to  be  yet  in  a  state  for  solving  on  their  personal  responsibility. 
For  example,  the  objects  of  Mr.  Fortune's  search  lie  compara- 
tively open.  What  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  we  brieve  im- 
plicitly m.  But  what  did  he  see  ?  With  the  exception  of  a  hasty 
excursion  to  Soo-chow-foo  in  a  boat  and  in  disguise  his  range 
of  observation  was  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  privileged  maritime  towns,  with  the  names  of  which  English 
readers  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  familiarised.  For  all 
beyond,  he  c»uld  have  nothing  but  the  word  of  a  Chinese. 

It  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  strangers  can  observe  at  their 
ease  or  communicate  with  confidence  in  China.  Mr.  Fcntune 
was  stared  at  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  as  an  objecSt  of 
curiosity  and  alarm. 

<  When  the  day  was  hot,  I  would  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
banyan  tree,  generally  found  growing  near  the  houses ;  and  then  the 
whole  village  —  men,  women,  and  children,  —  would  gather  round, 
gazing  at  me  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  as  if  I  were  a 
being  from  another  world.  Then  one  would  begin  to  examine  my 
dothes,  another  would  peep  into  my  pockets,  while  several  others 
Were  examining  my  specimens.'    (P.  37.) 

He  was  robbed  at  Chinchew  t  — 

*  A  few  of  the  natives  began  to  follow  me  very  closely,  and,  from 
their  manner,  I  suspected  that  their  intentions  to  me  were  not  good ; 
but  as  they  pretended  to  take  me  to  some  place  where  I  should  see 
some  good  plants  and  flowers,  I  allowed  them  to  accompany  me,  and 
tried  to  keep  them  all  in  good  humoun  We  arrived  at  last  in  sight 
of  a  large  mansion,  standing  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
was  proceeding  with  perfect  confidence  towards  it,  when  the  China- 
men began  to  press  more  closely  round  me ;  and  upon  feeling  a  hand 
in  my  pocket,  I  turned  quickly  round,  and  saw  the  thief  running  off 
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with  a  letter  which  he  had  abstracted.  As  soon  as  he  saw  he  was 
discovered,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  made  off;  but  when  I  put 
mj  hand  into  mj  pocket,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  several  things  of 
more  value.  This  incident  stopped  my  progress,  an3  made  mo  look 
about  for  mj  servant,  whom  I  saw  at  some  distance,  attacked  hy 
about  eight  or  ten  of  the  fellows.  They  had  surrounded  him,  pre- 
senting their  knives,  and  threatening  to  stab  him  if  he  offered  the 
least  resistance,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  rob  and  strip  him 
of  every  thing  of  the  slightest  value,  and  my  poor  plants,  collected 
with  so  much  care,  were  fljring  about  in  all  directions.'    (P.  57.) 

He  was  cheated  at  Ningpo,  Shanghai — and  most  probably 
everywhere  else.  Among  the  objects,  which  he  was  always 
inquiring  after,  was  a  reported  yellow  camellia :  and  he  was  rash 
enough  at  Ningpo  to  offer  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  any 
Chinaman  who  would  bring  him  one :  — 

*  Any  thing  can  be  had  in  China  for  dollars  I  and  it  was  not  long 
before  two  plants  were  brought  me,  one  of  which  was  said  to  be  light 
yellow,  and  the  other  as  deep  a  colour  as  the  double  yellow  rose. 
Both  had  flower-buds  upon  them,  but  neither  was  in  bloom.  I  felt 
quite  certain  that  the  Chinaman  was  deceiving  me,  and  it  seemed 
foolish  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  plants  which  I  should  in  all  probability 
have  to  throw  away  afterwards ;  and  yet  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  lose  the  chance,  slight  as  it  was,  of  possessing  the  yellow 
camellia.  And  the  rogue  did  his  business  so  well.  He  had  a  written 
label  stuck  in  each  pot,  and  (WDarentlt/  the  writing  and  labels  had 
been  there  for  some  years.  1  fancied  I  was  as  cunning  ns  he  was, 
and  requested  him  to  leave  the  plants,  and  return  on  the  following 
morning,  when  he  should  have  an  answer.  In  the  mean  time  I  asked 
a  respectable  Chinese  merchant  to  read  the  writing  upon  the  labels. 
All  was  correct ;  the  writing  agreed  with  what  the  man  had  told  me : 
namely,  that  one  of  the  plants  produced  light  yeHow  blooms,  and  the 
other  deep  yellow.  "Did  you  ever  see  a  camellia  with  yellow 
"  flowers  ?"  I  enquired  of  my  friend  the  merchant  **  No,**  said  he, 
in  his  broken  English ;  "  My  never  have  seen  he ;  my  thinkie  no  have 
"  got."  On  the  following  morning  the  owner  of  the  plants  presented 
himself,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  the  subject. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  take  the  plants  to  Hong  Kong,  where  I  was 
going  at  the  time ;  that  they  would  soon  flower  there ;  and  that  if  they 
proved  yellow  he  should  have  his  money.  This,  however,  he  would 
not  consent  to ;  and  at  last  we  compromised  the  matter,  I  agreeing  to 
pay  half  the  money  down,  and  the  other  half  when  the  plants  flowered, 
providing  they  were  true.  On  these  conditions  I  got  the  camellias, 
and  took  them  with  me  to  Hong  Kong.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  when  they  flowered  there  was  nothing  yellow  about  them  but  the 
stamens,  for  they  were  both  semidouble  worthless  kinds.'    (P.  94.) 

With  the  same  absence  of  good  faith,  a  Shanghai  nurseryman 
charged  him  an  exorbitant  price  for  some  pccouies,  because  they 
could  only  be  procured  at  a  great  distance ;  though  in  fact  he 
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brought  them,  with  the  earth  upon  their  roots  scarcely  dry,  from 
a  nursery  garden  hard  by.  These  vexations,  however,  were 
lightly  treated  by  Mr.  Fortune,  who,  whether  robbed  or  de- 
frauded, pursued  his  vocation  with  uniform  temper  and  per- 
severance. 

The  province  of  Che-kiang,  in  which  the  town  of  Ningpo  is 
situated,  excites  our  collector  to  unusual  raptures  by  its  abund- 
ant  flowers.  Festoons  of  the  beautifiil  Glycine  sinensis  adortt 
the  hedges :  — 

^  Most  people  have  seen  and  admired  the  beautifVil  Azaleas  which 
are  brought  to  the  Chiswick  fetes,  and  which,  as  individual  specimens^ 
surpass  in  most  instances  those  which  grow  and  bloom  on  their  native 
hills.  But  few  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty 
of  these  azalea-clad  mountains,  where,  on  every  side  as  far  as  our 
vision  extends^  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness and  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the  azalea  alone  which  claims 
our  admiration;  clematises,  wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  the  glycine 
noticed  above,  and  a  hundred  others,  make  us  confess  that  Chma  is 
indeed  the  central  flowery  land.'  (P.  67.) 

So  much  for  the  wild  flowers  of  China.  Their  artificial  state 
is  not  so  captivating.  When  at  Ningpo  Mr.  Fortune  visited 
the  wardens  of  several  mandarins.  Thev  are  fancifully  laid  out 
T^ith  omamental  shrubs,  and  generally  ^ntain  many  specimens 
of  dwarfed  trees  —  some  trained  to  represent  larger  tree^ 
others,  to  imitate  animals  or  pagodas:  The  process  by  which 
these  vegetable  toys  are  created  will  be  read  with  curiosity,  and 
be  probably  attempted  by  many  a  schoolboy  in  his  holidays.  A 
description  of  one  of  the  gardens,  which  strangers  are  taken 
to  to  admire,  is  sufficiently  characteristia  Its  owner  having  ac- 
cumulated an  independent  fortune  by  trade,  is  amusing  his  old 
age  after  the  -following  fashion :  — 

'  This  old  gentleman  has  the  difierent  parts  of  his  house  joined 
together  by  rude-looking  caverns,  and  what  at  first  sights  appears  to 
be  a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from  room  to  room,  through 
which  the  visitor  passes  to  the  garden,  which  is  behind  the  house. 
The  small  courts,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  caught  in  passing  through, 
are  fltted  up  with  this  rockwork ;  dwarf  trees  are  planted  here  and 
there  in  various  places,  and  creepers  hang  down  naturally  and  grace- 
fully until  their  ends  touch  the  little  ponds  of  water  which  are  dways 
placed  in  front  of  the  rockwork.  These  small  places  being  passed, 
we  are  again  led  through  passages  like  those  already  noticed,  when 
the  garden,  with  its  dwarf  trees,  vases,  rockwork,  ornamental  windows, 
and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  is  suddenly  opened  to  the  view.* 
(P.  99.) 

This  description  will  apply  apparently,  more  or  less,  to  all 
the  private  gardens  which  were  seen  by  Mr.  Fortune ;  while 
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tiveir  nnrserj  gardens  may  be  ocmfiidered  to  be  fatourably 
represented  by  the  celebrated  Fa-tee  Gardens,  within  diree 
miles  of  Canton. 

^  The  plants  are  principally  kept  in  large  pots  arranged  in  rows 
along  the  sides  of  narrow  paved  walks,  with  the  houses  of  the  gar*- 
deners  at  the  entrance,  through  which  the  visitors  pass  to  the  gardens.* 
It  is  in  the  spring  that  <  the  Fa-tee  gardens  possess  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions. They  are  then  gay  with  the  tree  paeony,  azaleas,  camellias^ 
roses,  and  various  other  plants.  The  azaleas  are  splendid,  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick ;  but  the  Fa-tee  exhibitions  were  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Every 
garden  was  one  mass  of  bloom,  aiid  the  different  colours  of  red,  white, 
and  purple,  blended  together,  had  a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  effect.' 
(P.  153.) 

Shanghai  is  the  most  northern  of  the  five  ports  at  which 
foreigners  are  permitted  to  trade.  Mr.  Fortune  passed  some 
time  here>  from  its  being  a  favourable  field  for  his  botanical 
pursuits ;  and  it  was  from  hence  he  started  on  his  great  ad- 
venture to  Soo-chow-foo. 

'  Every  one  who  has  been  in  China,  or  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  Chinese  history,  has  heard  of  the  city  of  Soo-chow-foo.  If  a 
stranger  enters  a  shop  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Canton,  or  in  any  other  of 
tlie  towns  of  the  south,  he  is  sure  to  be  told  when  he  enquires  the 
price  of  any  curiosity  out  of  the  common  way,  that  it  has  been  brought 
from  this  celebrated  place;  let  him  order  anything  superb,  and  it 
must  be  sent  for  from  Soo-chow ;  fine  pictures,  fine  carved  work,  fine 
silks,  and  fine  ladies,  all  come  f]*om  Soo-chow.  It  is  the  Chinaman's 
ear^y  paradise,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  convince  him  that  it 
had  its  equal  in  any  town  on  earth.'  (P.  250.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there  were  likewise  reported 
to  be  a  number  of  excellent  gardens  and  nurseries :  Mr.  Fortune, 
therefore,  determined  at  once,  if  he  oould  obt^n  a  conveyance^ 
to  defy  the  celestial  laws*  and,  if  poesible,  to  visit  this  far-famed 

*  Kr.  Fortune's  success  in  gratifying  his  curiosity  has  been  of  bad 
example :  and  the  several  excursions  since  made  to  Soo-chow  and 
other  places  beyond  our  boundary,  may  easily  lead  to  unsatisfactory 
results,  public  as  well  as  private.  No  later  than  last  May,  our  con- 
sul at  Shanghai  addressed  a  notification  to  the  British  community  in 
consequence.  Such  direct  violations  of  the  treaty  by  British  subjects, 
can  only  tend,  as  is  there  stated,  '  to  place  her  Mtgesty's  government 
'  in  a  false  position  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  deprive  the 
'  former  of  the  protection  claimed  for  them  on  the  faith  of  treaties.^ 
The  Friend  cf  ChinOy  speaking  of  the  party  that  visited  Soo-chow, 
observes,  '  They  were  fortunate  in  not  being  maltreated :  the  news 
^  of  their  arrival  spread  like  wildfire,  and  thousands  were  congregating 
^  to  look  at  them :  they  hastened  from  the  town,  taking  the  precaution 
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Qity.  At  length  he  procured  a  boat,  and  set  off  in  the  proper 
direction  without  telling  the  boatman  where  he  wished  to  go.  His 
servant  repressed  curiosity,  and  allayed  the  customary  jealousy, 
by  informing  all  inquirers  that  his  master  was  ^perfectly  harm- 
*  less^ — that  he  would  do  no  mischief,  and  get  nobody  into  trouble 
—  that  he  was  only  a  man  in  search  of  plants.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  the  object  of  his  journey  must  be  communicated 
to  his  travelling  companions :  So  having  reached  a  spot  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Shanghai,  he  thought  the  time  was  come  for 
making  his  intentions  known  to  his  servant,  who  was  more  able 
than  any  other  person  to  assist  him  in  liis  scheme.  The  promise 
of  five  dollars  to  this  person,  and  double  pay  (Mr.  Fortune  had 
bought  his  experience)  to  be  paid  on  their  return,  to  his  boatman, 
induced  them  to  proceed.  The  diflScultics  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance were  now  to  be  overcome;  and  our  author  had  to  be 
metamorphosed  in  various  ways  —  among  others,  to  cut  off  his 
hair,  and  wear  a  Chinese  wig  and  tail  He  was  evidently  a 
little  nervous  about  the  success  of  his  disguise.  The  people  in 
the  large  towns  are  not  easily  deceived ;  still  less  their  dogs, 
which  are  very  averse  to  strangers.  Men,  however,  and  dogs 
passed  him  without  notice.  And  when  he  was  crossing  the 
bridge  near  the  city  walls  —  the  first  Englishman,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  that  had  ever  done  so :  for  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  is 
not  said  to  have  quitted  their  boats  as  they  went  by  —  it  was 
no  little  triumph  to  him  to  find  that  he  passed  without  being 
remarked  by  a  single  individual  of  the  throng  that  was  around 
him.  The  city,  seen  in  the  only  way  that  he  could  see  it,  seems 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  reach  it.  It 
has  the  merit,  however,  of  prosperity :  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  central  provinces  of  China  by  a  hundred  ramifying  canals 
of  various  sizes ;  and  being  thus  a  chief  mart  for  their  produce, 
has  an  important  and  increasing  trade  both  with  Europe  and 
America. 

^  In  its  general  features,  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  other  cities  in 
the  northj  but  is  evidently  the  seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has 
none  of  those  signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  one  sees  in  such 
towns  as  Ningpo.  A  noble  canal,  as  wide  as  the  River  Thames  at 
Richmond,  runs  parallel  with  the  city  walls,  and  acts  as  a  moat,  as 
well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  Here,  as  at  Cading  and  Ta- 
tsong-tseu,   a  large  number    of  invalided  junks  are  moored,    and 


*  to  return  by  another  path.     Soo-chow  is  so  infested  with  robbers,  • 
'  that  at  times  the  respectable  inhabitants  dare  not  leave  their  houses 

*  at  night.*    A  pleasant  picture  this,  of  the  interior  of  China,  and  of 
its  earthly  paradise,  Soo-chow! 
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doubtless  make  excellent  Chinese  dwelling-houses,  particularly  to  a 
people  80  fond  of  living  on  the  water.  This  same  canal  is  carried 
through  arches  into  the  city,  where  it  ramifies  in  all  directions 
sometimes  narrow  and  dirty,  and  at  other  places  expanding  into 
lakes  of  considerable  beauty ;  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
vey their  merchandise  to  their  houses  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Junks  and  boats  of  all  sizes  are  plying  on  this 
wide  and  beautiful  canal,  and  the  whole  place  has  a  cheerful  and 
flourishing  aspect,  which  one  does  not  often  see  in  the  other  towns 
in  China,  if  we  except  Canton  and  Shanghai.  The  walls  and  ram- 
parts are  high,  and  in  excellent  repair,  having  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  in  Ningpo,  but  in  much  better  order.  The  city  gates 
seem  to  be  well  guarded  with  Chinese  soldiers,  and  all  the  streets  and 
lanes  inside  are  intersected  at  intervals  with  gates,  which  are  closed 
at  nine  or  ten  at  night.  The  governor-general  of  the  province  re- 
sides here,  and  keeps  those  under  his  control  in  excellent  order. 

*'  The  number  of  nursery  gardens  in  this  city  had  been  exaggerated 
by  my  Chinese  friends  at  Shanghai,  but  nevertheless  there  were 
several  of  considerable  extent,  out  of  which  I  was  able  to  procure 
some  new  and  valuable  plants.  Among  these  I  may  notice  in  pass- 
ing a  white  Glycine,  a  fine  new  double  yellow  rose,  and  a  Gardenia, 
with  large  white  blossoms  like  a  Camellia.  These  plants  are  now 
in  England,  and  will  soon  be  met  with  in  every  garden  in  tho 
country.  The  Soo-chow  nurseries  abounded  in  dwarf  trees,  many 
of  which  were  very  curious  and  old,  two  properties  to  which  the 
Chinese  attach  far  greater  importance  than  we  do  in  England. 
The  ladies  here  are  considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  they  certainly  deserve  their  high  character.  Their 
dresses  are  of  the  richest  material,  made  in  a  style  at  once  graceful 
and  el^aht ;  and  the  only  faults  I  could  find  with  them  were  their 
small  deformed  feet,  and  the  mode  they  have  of  painting  or  whiten- 
ing their  faces  with  a  kind  of  powder  made  for  this  purpose.' 

In  January,  1845,  the  season  of  the  year  being  unikvourable 
for  further  botanical  operations  in  China,  Mr.  Fortune  paid  a 
short  visit  to  the  Island  of  Luzan,  of  which  Manilla  is  the 
capital  His  object  was  orchidaceous  plants,  especially  ona 
kind,  the  Phaloenopsb  Amabilis,  a  singularly  beautiful  species, 
the  queen  of  Orchids ;  for  the  first  imported  specimen  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  paid  a  hundred  guineas.  It  was  a 
prize  of  no  little  importance ;  so  the  woods  of  which  it  b  a 
native  were  sought  with  proportionate  eagerness.  Many  were 
the  vexations  and  annoyances  which  were  met  with  —  almost 
unpenetrable  thickets  on  the  mountains,  and  swarms  of  two 
kinds  of  leeches  in  the  moister  plains,  which  made  wounds  upon 
the  legs  of  the  whole  party,  and  were  nearly  as  alarming  as  the 
banditti.  But  no  hindiunces  were  regarded:  and  his  per- 
severance at  last  had  its  reward. 
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(June  \1.\  whom  we  are  citings  may  well  bespeak  the  gratitude 
of  the  native  merchants.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  to  them- 
selves. But  we  have  some  points  in  common ;  and  if  robbery 
are  as  much  at  their  ease  elsewhere  in  the  interior^  as  they  are 
sfdd  to  be  at  Soo-chow>  aud  if  the  coasting  trade  of  the  empire 
is  at  the  mercy  of  bands  of  pirates,  something  more  than  a 
mechanical  government  must  be  nused  up,  or  there  will  be  ere 
long  a  change  in,  if  not  an  end  to^  the  most  ancient  form  of 
society  now  existing  in  the  world. 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Fortune  must  have  felt  infinite  pride  and 
satisfaction,  when  in  May,  1846,  he  saw  the  beautiful  productions 
of  the  flowery  land,  which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  skill  and 

STseverance,  deposited  in  excellent  order  in  the  garden  of  the 
orticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  What  proportion  they  bear 
to  the  botanical  wealth  of  China,  further  experience  alone  can 
show.  It  is  but  a  small  space  of  this  vast  country,  we  must 
remember, — its  sea-board  only, — which  has  been  actiudly  ex- 
plored. For  the  rest  we  have  to  depend  on  the  presumption 
which  the  contents  of  the  public  gardens  visited  by  Mr.  jFor- 
tune  may  afford.  Considering  its  celebritv,  every  district  of 
the  empire  might  be  expected  to  send  the  choicest  representatives 
of  its  Flora  to  the  nursery  gardens  of  Soo-chow-foo ;  yet  our 
collector,  it  would  seem,  feU  in  there  with  very  little  which 
had  not  also  found  its  way  to  the  nursery  gardens  of  the  sea- 
port towns. 

But  whatever  ^d  our  gardens  may  have  received  or  may  be 
destined  to  receive  from  this  quarter  in  their  v^etable  materiel^  ox 
the  plants  themselves,  the  other  very  improbable  notion  that  the 
pecuUar  style  or  character  of  the  English  garden,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  European  continent,  had  been  copied  from  the 
Chinese,  is  plainly  vrithout  foundation.  The  notion  is  thus  noticed 
by  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  How,  in  1762.  He  is  writing  about  a 
book  latelpr  published  by  Count  Al^otti,  and  observes :  *  He  is 
^  highly  civU  to  our  nation :  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  he 
'  does  not  do  us  justice :  I  am  the  more  solicitous  about  it,  because 
'  it  relates  to  the  only  taste  we  can  call  our  own ;  the  only  proof 
'  of  our  original  talent  in  matter  of  pleasure,  —  I  mean  our  skill 
'  in  gardening,  or  rather  laying  out  grounds :  and  this  is  no  small 

*  honour  to  us,  since  neither  Italy  nor  France  have  ever  had  the 
'  least  notion  of  it^  nor  yet  do  at  all  comprehend  it  when 
'  they  see  it  That  the  Chinese  have  this  beautiful  art  in  high 
'  penection,  seems  very  probable  from  the  Jesuits'  letters,  and 
^  more  from  Chambers's  little  discourse,  published  some  years 
^  ago ;  but  it  is  very  certain  we  copied  nothing  from  them,  nor 

*  Imd  any  thing  but  nature  for  our  modeL     It  is  not  forty  years 
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'  since  the  art  was  bom  among  us ;  and  it  is  sure  that  there  was 
'  nothing  in  Europe  like  it ;  and  as  sure  that  we  then  had  no 
'  information  on  tiiis  head  from  China  at  alL'  (Letters,  p.  385.) 
We  hare  looked  over  the  Jesuits'  letters,  as  well  as  the  large 
work  of  Duhalde,  who  was  likewise  a  Jesuit  in  tlie  missioDj 
for  their  information  on  the  state  of  Chinese  gardening.  There 
Are  very  few  passages  in  either  of  them  relating  to  it :  What  is 
said,  however,  is  certainly  evidence,  in  some  cases,  of  con- 
siderable skill ;  though  whether  it  be  evidence  of  any  general 
skill  in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening,  is  a  very  different 
question.  Duhalde,  for  instance,  describing  the  better  class  of 
Chinese  houses,  tells  us,  ^  On  y  voit  des  jardins,  des  lacs,  et  tout 

*  ce  qui  pent  rdcr^er  la  vue ;  il  y  en  a  qui  forment  des  rochers  et 

*  des  montagnes  artificielles  perches  de  tons  cdt&  avcc  divers 

*  detours  en  forme  de  labyrinthes,  pour  y  prendre  le  frais:  quel- 
'  ques-un  y  nourrissent  des  cerfs  et  des  dtiims  quant  ils  ont  assez 

*  d'espace  pour  faire  une  esp^ce  de  pare :  ils  y  ont  pareillement 

*  dea  viviers  pour  des  poissons  et  des  oiseaux  de  viviSre.* 
(Description  de  la  Chine,  p.  85.)  Here  we  have  signs  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  cultivation  of  flowers;  though  so  little  is 
intimated  about  scale,  that  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  the 
lakes  were  more  than  ponds ;  or  the  enclosures  and  their  orna- 
ments much  larger  than  those  of  a  modem  *  tea  garden,'  of 
which  the  description  a  little  reminds  us. 

The  following  account  in  the  Jesuits'  letters,  by  Pfire  Benoist, 
is  more  explicit,  and  is  doubtless  what  Gray  alluded  to :  — 
C'est  dans  I'annde  1745  que,  par  ordre  de  FEmpereur,  je  suis 
arriv^  i  Peking,  sous  le  titre  de  Math6maticien.  Deux  ans 
aprds  je  fus  appell^  par  sa  Majesty  pour  diriger  des  ouvrages 
hydrauliques.  A  deux  lieux  de  la  capitale,  I'Empereur  a  une 
maison  de  plaisance  oil  il  passe  la  plus  grande  partie  de  l'ann£e» 
et  il  travaille  dc  jour  en  jour  &  I'embellir.  Pour  vous  en  don- 
ner  une  idee,  si  nous  n'en  avions  pas  une  petite  description 
dans  nos  lettres  ^ifiantes  et  curieuses,  je  vous  rappellerois  ces 
jardins  enchant^s,  dont  I'imagination  brillante  de  quelques 
auteurs  on  fait  une  si  agr^able  description  qui  se  r^kilise  dans 
les  jardins  de  I'Empereur.  Les  Chinois  dans  I'omement  de 
leurs  jardins  employent  I'art  ik  perfectionner  la  nature,  avec 
tant  de  succ^,  qu'un  artiste  ne  merite  les  ^loges  qu'autant  que 
son  art  ne  par6it  point,  et  qu^l  a  mieux  imite  la  nature.  Ce 
ne  sont  pas,  comme  en  Europe,  des  allees  d.  perte  de  vue,  des 
terrasses  d'od  I'on  ddcouvre  dans  le  lointain  une  infinite  de 
mngnifiques  objets,  dont  la  multitude  ne  pcrmet  pas  ik  I'ima- 
gination de  se  fixer  sur  quelques-uns  en  particulier.  Dans  les 
jardins  de  Chine  la  vue  n'cst  point  fatigu^,  parce  qu'elle  est 
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presque  toujoors  bom^  dans  un  espace  proportionn^  h  I'^tendue 
des  regards.  Yous  voyez  une  esp^  de  tout  dont  la  beautS 
vous  frappe  et  vous  enchante,  et  apr^  quelques  centaines  de 
pas,  de  nouyeaux  objets  se  pr^ntent  &  vous,  et  vous  causent 
une  nouvelle  admiration. 

'  Tous  ces  jardins  sont  entrecoup^  de  differens  canaux  ser- 
pentans  entre  des  montagnes  factices,  dans  quelques  endroits 
passant  par-dessus  des  roches  et  formant  des  cascades,  quelque- 
fois  s'accumulant  dans  des  vallons  et  j  formant  des  pieces  d'eau 
qui  prennent  le  nom  de  lac  ou  de  mer,  suivant  leurs  diffiSrentes 
grandeurs.  Les  bords  irr^guliers  de  ces  canaux  et  de  ces  pi^s 
d'eaux  sont  revStus  de  parapets  mais  bien  difiiSrens  des  notres, 
formes  aveo  des  pierres  travaill^es  avec  art,  et  qui  font  dispa- 
roitre  le  naturel,  ces  parapets  sont  form&  de  pierres  qui  parois* 
sent  brutes,  solidement  pos^  sur  pilotis.  Si  Fouvrier  employe 
quelquefois  beaucoup  de  temps  &  les  travailler,  ce  n'est  que 
poiur  en  augmenter  les  in^galitis,  et  leur  donner  une  forme  en- 
core plus  cnampStre. 

'  Sur  les  bords  des  canaux  ces  pierres,  dans  difKSrens  endrOits, 
sont  tellement  situ^es,  qu'elles  ibrment  des  escaliers  tr^s-com- 
modes  pour  pouvoir  entrer  dans  les  barques  sur  lesquelles  on 
souhaite  se  promener.  Sur  les  montagnes  on  a  poli  ces  pierres 
en  forme  de  roches,  quelquefob  k  perte  de  vue,  d'autres  fois 
malgr6  la  solidity  avec  laquelle'  elles  siSnt  poshes,  elles  parois* 
sent  menacer  de  tomber  et  d'dcraser  ceux  qui  s*en  approclient. 
D*autres  fois  elles  forment  des  grottes  qui  serpentant  par  des- 
sous  des  montagnes  vous  conduisent  &  des  palais  d^licieux. 
Dans  les  entre-deux  des  rochers,  tant  sur  le  bord  des  eaux  que 
sur  les  montagnes,  on  a  m^nagd  des  cavit^  qui  paroissent  na- 
turelles.  De  ces  cavit&  sortent  ici  des  grands  arbres,  dans 
quelques-autres  Endroits  des  arbrisseaux,  qui,  dans  la  saison, 
sont  tout  converts  de  diff^rentes  fleurs.  Dans  d'autres  on  voit 
difiSrentes  espSces  de  plantes  et  de  fleurs  qu'on  a  soin  de  re- 
nouveller  suivant  les  saisons.'  ^Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses, 
voL  xxiiL  p.  535.)  There  is  a  sunilar  description  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume,  by  Fr^re  Attiret,  who  is  celebrated  not  only  as 
an  excellent  painter,  but  for  having  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
the  Mandarin's  button. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  PSre  Benoist,  except  in  the 
extent  of  his  generalisation,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  has 
transferred  to  Chinese  gardens  in  general,  a  description,  the  truth 
of  which  we  suspect  that  he  had  only  verified  in  the  imperial 
gardens.  So  far  as  it  professes  to  be  a  description  of  the  Emperor's 
autumnal  residence  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  or  ^  eternal  spring,'  also 
called  Hae-tien,  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  it  was  fully 
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confirmed  by  Lord  Maoariney's  embassy  in  1793.  This  orden 
]8)  in  fact,  a  park,  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Sir  Geoigo 
Staunton  informs  us  that  ^  Mn  Barrow,  who  saw  more  of  it  tbaa 
any  other  person  of  the  embassy,  thought  it  a  delightful  jJace* 
The  grand  and  agreeable  parts  of  nature  were  sq>arated,  con- 
nected, or  arranged  in  so  judicious  a  manner  as  to  compose  one 
whole,  in  which  there  was  no  inccHisiatency  or  unmeaning 
jumble  of  objects ;  but  such  an  order  and  propcnrtion  as  gene* 
rally  prevail  in  scenes  entirely  naturaL  No  round  or  oval^ 
square  or  obloi^  lawns,  with  the  grass  shorn  off  dose  to  the 
roots,  were  to  be  found  a^y  where  in  those  grounds.  The 
Chinese  are  particularly  expert  in  mgffnifying  Uie  real  £men- 
sions  of  a  piece  of  land  by  a  prpper  disposition  of  the  objects 
intended  to  embellish  -its  surface.  For  this  purpose,  tall  lux* 
uriant  trees  of  the  deepest  green  were  jdanted  in  the  fo^re* 
^und»  from  whence  the  view  was  to  be  taken ;  whilst  those 
m  the  distance  gradually  dimimahed  in  size  and  depth,  of  oo* 
louring ;  and,  in  general,  the  ground  was  terminated  by  broken 
and  irregular  dumps  of  trees,  whose  fdiage  varied,  as  well  by 
the  different  spedes  of  trees  in  the  group,  as  by  the  different 
times  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  in  vigour;  and  often* 
times  the  ve«;etation  was  apparently  old  and  stunted,  making 
with  difficulty  its  way  tlu'ough  Uie  clefts  of  rocks,  either 
or^inallv  found  or  designedly  collected  upon  the  spot.  The 
effect  of  intricacy  and  ocAc^dment  seemed  also  to  be  well 
understood  by  the  Chinese.  At  Yuen-min-yuen  a  slight  watt 
was  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  buil(£ng,  when 
seen  at  a  certain  distance  through  the  branches  <^  a  thicket 
Sheets  of  made  water,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  sloping 
banks  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortification,  were  occasionally  henuoEied 
in  by  artificial  rocks,  seemingly  indigenous  to  the  soiL'  Yuen* 
min-yuen  and  also  Zhe-bol,  the  Emperor's  summer  resid^Q^  in 
Tartary,  of  precisely  the  same  character,  are  modem  coadtroo* 
tions.  Father  Bipa,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Pekin 
from  1711  to  1724,  says  that  they  had  been  both  built  by  his 
patron,  Kang-hy,  the  reiffning  Emperor :  and  such  as  he  de? 
scribes  them,  Sur  Greorge  Staunton  found  them. 

As  Sir  George  Staunton  saw  Zhe-hol  himself,  and  as  the 
excursion  was  sufficiently  in  detail  to  last  several  houra^  we  are 
bound  to  give  his  account  of  it,  by  way  of  comparison  and  con* 
firmation  of  Mr.  Barrow's  sketch  of  Yuen-min-yuen. 

After  ridine  through  a  verdant  valley,  and  along  the  shores  of 
an  extensive  mke  nearly  covered  with  lilies,  *  the  party,  stopped 
*  at  a  number  of  small  palaces  near  the  water's  edee,  there  bemff 
\  no  conmderable  edifice.     There  were  other  buildings  erected 
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en  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest  hSB^  aod  some  buried  in  the 
dark  reoesaes  of  the  deepest  vaUeys.  They  d^ered  in  con* 
sijruetion  ai^d  ornament  frran  eaon  other^  abnost  every  one 
having  somethingy  in  the  plan  of  it»  analogous  to  the  situation 
and  sunounding  ob^eets.  •  •  •  Figures  in  -  stone  of  a  few 
animals  stood  in  a  flower  garden,  besides  monstrous  and  dia* 
gnsting  lions  and  tigots  in  poroelain,  before  several  of  the 
buildii^)!^  •  »  •  In  eontinning  their  ridey  the  party  foimd  that 
the  grounds  included  the  utmost  inequality  of  sunace  —  some 
beaimig  the  hardy  oaks  of  northern  hills,  and  others  the  tender 
plants  of  southern  valleys.  Where  a  wide  plain  happened  to 
occur,  massy  rooks  were  heaped  together  to  diversify  the 
scene ;  and  the  whole  seemed  calculated  to  exhibit  the  pleasing 
variety  and  striking  contrast  of  the  ruggedness  of  wild  and  the 
softness  of  cultivated  nature.  The  gardens  were  enlivened  by 
the  movements,  as  well  as  sounds,  of  different  kinds  of  her<t 
bivorous  aninuJs,  both  quadrupeds  and  .birds;  but  no  mor 
nagerie  of  wild  beasts  was  perceived.  Some  monstrous 
varieties  of  g^ld  and  silver  fishes  were  seen  playing  in  ponds 
of  pellucid  water,  upon  a  bottom  studded  with  pebbles  of 
agate,  pBotatp  and  otner  precious  jitone&  Throughout  these 
grounds  mey^  met  no  gravel  walks,  no  trees  planted  in  belts 
nor  collected  in  dumps.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  avoided 
which  betrayed  a  n^ularity  of  design.  "Nothing  was  observed 
to  be  directed^  unless  for  very  short  distances,  by  straight 
lines,  or  to  turn  at  ridit  angles.  Natural  objects  seemed 
scattered  around  by  accident,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
their  position  pleasing ;  while  many  of  the  works  of  human 
labour,  though  answering  every  purpose  of  convenience,  were 
made  to  ^P^mc:  the  produce  of  rustic  hands,  without  the 
assistance  .of  a  tooL  Scmie  of  the  d^ancies  and,  beauties, 
which  ane  describeil  as  taking  place  in  Chinese  gardens,  were 
not  perceived  by  the  present  visitors;  but  the  gardens  of 
Yuen-min-yuen,  near  Pekin,  from  whence  those  descriptions 
are  chiefiy  taken,  are  siq^K)sed  to  be  more  complete  than  those 
of  ZhehoL'  Omr  readers,  however^  have  already  been  intro* 
dnced  to  the  more  raburban  gardens  of  Yuen<min-yuen,  and 
they  will  not.  have  discovered  any  diflference  in  tins  respect 
between  the  two. 

These  gardens  appear  to  have  become  £Eivourite  models,  for  im*^ 
perial  retreats..  A  missionary  who,  in  1768,  on  his  way  between 
Canton  and  Pekin,  passed  another  of  these  miusons  de  plaisance^ 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  farmers  of  the 
ealt  revenue,  observes  that  it  was  a  copy  of  that  at  Yuen-min* 
yuen..    father  Bipa's  Ustory  was  not  puUished  till  1832,  at 
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Naples.  But  hifl  notice  of  these  now  celebrated  gardens  wa^ 
probably  the  eiuiiest  European  description  extant  of  them,  by  aa 
eye-witness :  For  he  says  expressly  that  he  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean, on  whom  the  distinguished  fayour  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
Zhe-hol  had  been  confeired.  We  presume  that  he  should  be 
understood  to  be  speaking  of  the  Emperor's  houses  only  (for,  from 
his  position,  he  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  observing  any 
other)  when  he  adds,  '  This  (Yuen-min-yuen)  as  well  as  the  other 
'  country  residences  which  I  hare  seen  in  China,  is  in  a  taste  quite 
'  different  from  the  European :  for,  whereas  we  seek  to  exclude 

*  nature  by  arib — levelling  hills,  drying  up  lakes,  felling  trees, 
'  bringing  paths  into  a  stnught  line,  constructing  fountams  at  a 
'  great  expense,  and  raising  flowers  in  rows, — the  Chinese,  on 
'  the  contrary,  by  means  of  art,  endeavour  to  imitate  nature.' 

Gray's  second  or  rather  principal  authority,  was  the  Dissertation 
on  Oriental  Grardening,  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  The  author 
was  a  man  of  some  celebrity,  and  must  have  been  ayouth  of  greater 
promise ;  for  he  went  to  China  as  supercargo  at  so  early  an  age  that 
ne  had  returned  home  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen.  He  was  a 
good  draughtsman,  became  an  architect,  built  Somerset  House 
and  many  other  less  important  buildings,  erected  the  well-known 
Pagoda  at  Kew,  and  sought  to  introduce  what  he  called  Chinese 
ornaments  and  taste  into  English  gardens.  He  did  not  publish 
his  dissertation  till  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  founded  upon  observation  at  aU,  they  were  the  observations 
of  a  boy  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  reported  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  thirty  years.  It  was  probably  m^e  up  of  a  little 
misinformation  from  others,  improved  upon  by  misunderstandings 
and  exaggerations  of  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  it  attracted  great  attention,  on  accoimt  of  the 
position,  the  ability,  and  acquirements  of  the  author.  Its  object 
was  to  praise  Chinese  gardening,  and  recommend  it  for  imitation. 
Two  short  extracts  will  give  a  sample  of  the  book :  —  *  The 
'  usual  method  of  distributing  gardens  in  China  is  to  contrive  a 
^  great  variety  of  scenes  to  be  seen  from  certain  points  of  view ; 
f  at  which  are  placed  seats  or  buildings  adapted  to  the  different 

*  purposes  of  mental  or  sensual  enjoyments.  The  perfection  of 
'  their  gardens  consists  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  these 
'  scenes,  and  in  the  artful  combination  of  their  parts ;  which  they 

*  endeavour  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  separately 
'  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  to  unite  in  forming 
'  an  elegant  and  striking  whole.'  (Dissertation,  p.  21.)  Agidn: 
'  Such  18  the  judgment  with  which  the  Chinese  artists  situate 

*  their  structures'  [in  their  gardens]  'that  they  enrich  and  beau- 
'  tify  the  particular  prospects,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
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*  general  aspect  of  the  whole  composition^  in  which  nature 

*  appears  almost  always  predominant ;  for  though  their  gardens 
'  are  full  of  buildings  and  other  works  of  art,  yet  are  there 

*  many  points  from  which  none  of  them  appear ;  and  more  than 
'  two  or  three  at  a  time  are  seldom  discovered^  so  artfully  are 
'  they  concealed  in  TaUeys,  behind  rocks  and  mountains^  or 
'  amongst  woods  and  thickets.'    (P.  81.) 

'  This  Oriental  picture  is  summarily  dismissed  by  Sir  John 
Davies :  —  *  Sir  W.  Chambers's  description  of  Chinese  garden- 

*  ing»'  he  says,  *  is  a  mere  prose  work  of  imagination,  without  a 

*  shadow  of  foundation  of  reality.  Their  taste  is,  indeed,  ex* 
'  tremely  defective  and  vicious  on  this  particular  point ;  and,  as 

*  an  improvement  of  nature,  ranks  much  on  a  par  with  the 
'  cramping  of  their  women's  feet.     The  only  exception  exists  in 

*  the  gardens  at  Yuen*min-yuen,  which  Mr.  Barrow  describes  as 

*  grand  both  in  plan  and  extent ;  but  for  a  subject  to  imitate 

*  these  would  be  almost  criminal,  if  it  were  possible.'  (Davies's 
Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  367.)  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  Chambers 
would  have  acted  more  prudently  had  he  confined  his  observa- 
tions to  Yuen-min-yuen,  some  account  of  which  was  most  likelv 
at  the  bottom  of  his  romance.  But  on  these  occasions  it  is 
difficult  (it  seems)  to  restrain  our  language  within  the  limits  of 
the  evidence  we  may  happen  to  possess.  For  instance,  consider- 
ing the  scantiness  of  our  present  evidence,  it  is  almost  as  rash 
to  aver,  with  Sir  John  Davies,  that  the  giurdens  at  Yuen-min- 
yuen  are  the  only  exception;  as  for  Mr.  Barrow,  like  Pdre 
Benoist,  to  have  closed  his  description  of  them  with  a  universal 
statement— of  '  the  just  ideas  which  the  Chinese  conceive  of 
'  ornamental  gardening,  and  the  taste  with  which  they  dispose 
^  of  every  object  to  the  greatest  advantage.' 

The  gentlemen  in  Lord  Macartney's  suite  had  few  opportu- 
nities for  excursions.  However,  while  at  Han-choo-foo  they 
were  invited  to  one  across  the  lake  See-how.  *  The  lake,'  says 
Sir  George  Staunton,  *  formed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about 
'  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  to  the  north,  east, 
'  and  south  by  an  amphitheatre  of  picturesque  mountains,  be- 
'  tween  the  base  of  which  and  the  margin  of  the  lake  the  narrow 

*  slip  of  level  ground  was  laid  out  in  a  pleasing  style,  suitable 
'  to  the  situation.  It  was  ornamented  with  houses  and  gardens 
'  of  mandarins,  as  well  as  a  pqlace  belonging  to  the  emperor, 

*  together  with  temples,  monasteries  for  the  priests  of  Fo,  and 
'  a  number  of  light  and  fanciful  stone  bridges  that  are  thrown 

*  across  the  arms  of  the  lake,  as  it  runs  up  into  the  deep  gleos 
'  to  meet  the  rills  which  ooze  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 

*  Upon  the  summit  aUo  were  erected  pagodas,  one  of  which 
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'  attracted  particular  attention.     It  wae  situate  on  die  verge  of 

*  a  bold  peninsula  that  juts  into  the  lake,  and  was  called  the 

*  temple  of  the  thundering  winds.'  This  is  a  scene,  in  which 
nothing  appears  wanting,  in  the  choice  either  of  the  situation,  of 
of  the  embellishments.  The  sense  of  natural  beauhr,  which  it  ex-^ 
presses,  cannot  have  had  its  beginning  and  its  endu^  in  the  fact 
that  the  emperor  had  a  palace  there.  We  have  extracted  the 
passage  accordingly  on  this  aocoimt ;  for,  assuitiii^  the  descrip- 
tion to  be  true,  the  inference  of  a  more  extensive  taste  among 
the  Chinese  than  a  mere  court-fashion  seems,  so  fiEur  as  this,  in- 
disputable. Yet  the  supposition  ndses  an  anomaly  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain, — though,  according  to  Ghraj,  the  English 
should  DC  less  surprised  at  it  than  most  other  nations.  A  plea^ 
sure  in  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  power  or  wish  to  imitate  or 
create  it,  we  should  have  thought  most  unlikely  to  be  found  in  a 
people  60  palpably  deficient  in  taste  on  other  occasions;  and 
who,  in  every  thing  connected  vrith  the  fine  arts,  are  incapable  of 
reaching  any  elevation  of  sentiment,  or  of  appreciating  the  merit 
even  of  resemblance.  For  such  is  the  chanicter  of  the  Chinese, 
or  nearly  so.  The  shape  of  their  buildings  is  formal  and  the 
colour  glaring;  their  sculpture  has  neither  form,  nor  attitude, 
nor  proportion ;  in  painting,  they  are  not  only  *  ignorant  of 
^  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  of  the  gradations  of  light 
'  and  shade,  but  are  insensible  to  their  efiect.'  A  few  words, 
therefore,  may  be  allowed  us  on  the  extent  of  their  national 
understanding  and  feeling  for  landscape  gardening:  the  evidence 
of  which,  if  more  than  can  be  disregarded,  is  not  as  AiIl  and 
complete  as  might  be  desired.  Giving  it  its  highest  value,  it 
brings  on  another  question  —  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  in  case 
they  have  the  taste,  that  they  should  not  have  carried  out  the 
practice  Airther  than  in  the  few  instances  which  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  China  has  rec(»rded  ?  The  answer  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  state  of  society. 

On  the  first  point,  though  the  only  gardens  deserving  of  the 
name  of  landscape,  with  which  Europeans  have  become  ac- 
quainted, appear  to  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  style 
itself  is  of  long  standing,  and  was  once  much  more  generah 
This  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  Humboldt :  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  great  consideratic«,  even  upon  such  a  subject; 
For,  probably  no  man  of  letters  ever  saw  so  many  countries ; 
while  certainly  no  traveller  ever  compassed  so  wide  a  rai^e 
of  literature  and  science  —  still  less  acquired  an  indulgent 
and  indeed  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  difierent  mms 
of  beauty  to  which  different  races  have  been  most  sensible. 
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After  noticing,  in  the  eecond  volume  of  his  *  Cosmos/  that 
the  Semitic,  Indian,  and  Iraunian  nations  had  a  deep  feeling 
for  nature,  that  the  earliest  ornamental  parks  mentioned  in 
history  belonged  to  middle  and  southern  Asia,  and  that  the 
Asiatic  terrestrial  paradises  were  early  celebrated  in  more 
western  countries,  he  adds,  that  this  feeling  is  manifested  in 
their  frequent  veneration  of  trees,  single  or  in  groups,  and  *  in 
a  more  varied  manner,  by  the  horticultural  arrangements  of 
the  early  civilised  nations  of  Eastern  Asia*  In  the  most  dis* 
tant  part  of  the  old  continent^  the  Chinese  gardens  appear  to 
have  approached  most  nearly  to  what  we  now  call  English 
parks.  Under  the  victorious  dynasty  of  Han,  gardens  of  this 
class  were  extended  over  drcuits  of  so  many  miles,  that  agri- 
culture was  affected,  and  the  people  were  excited  to  revolt. 
What  is  it,"  says  an  ancient  Chinese  writer,  Lieu^tscheu, 
that  we  seek  in  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  ?  It  has  always 
**  been  agreed  that  these  plantations  should  make  men  amends 
''  for  living  at  a  distance  from  what  would  be  their  more  oon- 
<^  genial  dwelling-place,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  free  and  un- 
'<  constrained.  The  art  of  laying  out  gardens  consists,  there- 
**fore,  in  combining  cheerfulness  of  prospect,  luxuriance  of 
growth,  shade,  retirement,  and  repose,  so  that  the  rural 
aspect  may  produce  an  illusion.  Variety,  which  is  a  chief 
merit  in  the  natural  landscape,  must  be  sought  bv  the  choice 
"  of  ffround  with  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  flowmg  streams, 
**  and  lakes,  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Sjrmmetry  is  wea- 
^  risome,  and  a  garden  where  every  thing  betrays  constraint 
*^  and  art,  becomes  tedious  and  distasteful." '  In  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  this  extract,  Humboldt  refers  not  only  to 
the  great  descriptive  poan,  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  the  Emperor  Kien-long,  to  celebrate  the  former 
Mantdiou  imperial  residence,  Moukden,  and  the  graves  of  his 
ancestors;'  but  also  to  a  poem  called  *  The  Gkirden,'  written  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1086,  by  See-ma-kuang,  a  distinguished 
statesman. 

The  extract  from  Lieu-tscheu  is  part  of  a  much  longer  pas- 
sage to  the  same  effect,  cited  by  the  author  of  an  Essay  on 
Chinese  Grardens  (1782),  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  *Me- 
*  moires  concemant  les  Chinois.'  The  essay  is  of  considerable 
leneth ;  and  its  author  is  occasionally  too  rhetorical  to  inspire  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  use  of  his  supposed  authorities.  But 
he  is  most  express  on  the  point  in  question.  The  best  European 
gardens,  compared  with  the  Chinese,  remind  him  only  of  the 
eclogues  of  Fontenelle  compared  with  those  of  Virgil.  And  the 
taste  is  described,  as  being  a  very  ancient  one.     According  to 
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hiin^  from  the  reign  of  Tcheou^  the  Nero  of  China^  some  thirteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  our 
aera,  their  pleasure-grounds  were  to  the  Chinese  emperors  what 
their  forests  were  to  our  Norman  princes :  and  a  passion  for  trees 
and  flowers  and  landscape  gardening  was  shown  to  be  capable  of 
producing  as  much  misery,  as  a  passion  for  preserving  game.  The 
garden  of  Tsin-chi-hoang  is  called  thirty  le^ues  round,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  three  thousand  different  kinds  of  trees  I 
But  the  Emperor  Ou-ty  of  the  dynasty  of  Han^  appears  to  have 
outdone  his  predecessors :  being  of  opinion,  that  the  size  of  his 
gardens  should  grow  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  empire.  The 
principal  one  is  mentioned,  as  being  fifty  leagues  m  circum- 
ference  1  —  (Father  Ripa,  by  the  by,  says  it  took  him  only  an 
hour  to  ride  round  Zhe-hol)  —  thirty  thousand  slaves  were  em- 
ployed on  it,  to  keep  it  in  order ;  and  all  the  provinces  through- 
out the  empire  were  bound  to  send  to  it,  at  each  season,  their 
most  beautiful  plants  and  shrubs.  Architecture  and  sculpture 
were  afterwards  called  in,  as  in  Italian  villas ;  and  under  the 
Emperor  Yang-ty  the  foppery  of  a  false  refinement  was  com- 
bined with  the  excess  of  extreme  magnificence,  so  far  as  to  re- 
place the  parsimony  or  decay  of  nature  by  leaves  and  flowers  of 
silk,  and  by  artificial  perfumes  I  The  abolition  of  these  follies, 
which,  by  their  encroachments  and  their  costliness,  had  become 
ruinous  to  the  state,  was  one  of  the  popular  reforms  of  the  Tang 
dynasty. 

During  this  dynasty  and  those  of  Song  and  Yuen,  that  Is,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  a  more  modest  taste  was 
generally  maintained ;  though  the  national  predilection  for  orna- 
mental pleasure  grounds  Is  described  as  so  decided,  that  It  was 
as  much  as  the  censors  of  the  empire  could  do  to  prevent  the 
emperors  from  relapsing  into  the  extravagances  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  more  than  they  could  do  to  keep  private  persons, 
whose  gardens  were  now  greatly  multiplied,  within  the  mode- 
ration which  was  consistent  with  the  public  good.  This  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  period  in  which  the  great  improvement 
took  place  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  By  what  seems  a  sin- 
gular inconsistency  in  their  taste,  the  same  care,  which  changed 
a  common  poeony  into  a  moutan,  was  equally  interested  in 
reducing  the  cedar  and  the  fir  to  a  gnarled  and  twisted  plant,  a 
few  inches  high.  The  Chinese  have  been  called  the  Dutch  of 
the  East.  But  even  when  the  tulip-mania  was  at  its  height,  the 
Spaniards  would  not  have  found  the  Dutch  as  much  absorbed 
In  their  gardens  as  the  Chinese  are  reported  to  have  been  found 
by  the  Tartars.  It  is  satirically  said,  that  they  consoled  them- 
selves for  a  defeat  by  disputing  on  the  merits  of  a  flower  show ; 
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and  thought  more  of  a  storm  which  might  injure  a  favourite 
shrub^  than  of  the  invasion  of  a  province.  Yet  this  will  have  been 
scarcely  satire,  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  one  of  the  ai*ticles  of  capi- 
tulation^ that  the  military,  to  whom  the  granaries,  treasures,  and 
entire  cities  were  given  up,  should  respect  their  parterres  and 
gardens.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  read  as  some  sort  of  excuse 
for  the  conquered,  that  the  gardens  which  were  thus  respected, 
proved,  in  time,  the  Capua  of  the  conquerors.  Instead  of  razing 
the  towns  and  turning  the  country  into  pasture  ground  for  their 
horses,  as  was  first  talked  of,  the  Tartai-s,  we  are  told,  added 
the  further  embellishment  of  jets  d*eaux  and  water- works  to  the 
gardens  which  they  had  spared.  The  abuse  went  on,  as  is  the 
nature  of  abuses,  till  it  became  so  great,  that  a  thorough  reform 
was  necessary.  This  it  was  reserved  for  the  dynasty  of  Ming 
to  introduce.  They  reconciled  the  claims  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener,  (as  we  shall  have  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  farmer 
and  game-preserver,)  and  settled  the  pleasure  grounds  of  China 
on  the  scale  at  which  they  continue  to  the  present  day. 

Our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves  what  is  the  degree  of 
credit  to  which  this  historical  narrative  by  an  anonymous 
missionary,  probably  P^re  Amiot,  is  entitled.  His  observations 
on  the  actual  state  of  Chinese  landscape  gardening,  however^ 
and  of  the  causes  of  it,  are  so  sensible  and  so  like  truth,  that  they 
raise  a  presumption  in  his  favour ;  notwithstanding  the  historical 
Boepticism  which  may  have  come  over  us  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  story.  *  We  must  dismiss,'  he  says,  *  sll  the  false  ideas 
of  the  West  concerning  the  pleasure  gardens  now  in  China. 
The  constitution  of  the  present  government  has  so  fixed  the 
occupation  of  land,  the  division  of  inheritances,  the  limit  of 
private  properties,  the  proportion  of  fortunes,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative police,  and  has  so  directed  the  national  mind  to 
the  public  g(X)d,  that  the  necessities  of  agriculture  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  an  immense  population  have  rendered  odious 
whatever  would  diminish  its  resources  or  embarrass  its  ap- 
plication. Accordingly,  although  the  law  has  never  actually 
proscribed  pleasure  gardens,  it  has,  nevertheless,  determined 
so  irrevocably  the  yearly  payment  due  from  each  person  to 
the  state,  it  offers  such  flattering  rewards  to  all  improvers  of 
waste  grounds,  and  punishes  with  such  severity  whoever 
leaves  his  fields  uncultivated,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  pre- 
eminence of  rank  or  fortune  which  can  exempt  from  the  plough 
an  amount  of  land,  sufficient  to  make  a  landscape  garden.  If 
we  except  the  emperor,  the  princes,  and  the  great  officers  of 
state,  all  persons  who  have  real  gardens  have  had  the  pre* 
caution  to  annex  them  to  their  burial  grounds,  in  order  to 
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'  procure  for  them  the  protection  ^of  the  respect  unmemorially 

*  entertained  for  the  dwelling  place  of  the  deaxJL' 

Without  supposing  pleasure  grounds  of  this  kind  to  be 
flowers  of  the  prerogative,  we  can  understand^  theneibre,  how 
it  happened  that,  during  the  long  inland  journey  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy,  ^  few  parks  or  pleasure  grounds  were  seen^ 

*  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  cmperon'  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  which  has  no  meadow  and  very  little 
pasture, — whose  entire  surface,  Mvith  trifling  ei^ceptions^  is 
'dedicated  to  the  production  of  food  for  man  alone;'  where 
'  sumptuary  laws  regulate  the  dwellings  as  well  as  the  apparel 

*  of  the  opulent,'  grudging  them  houses  above  a  story  high ; 
and  where  all  institutions  and  usages  have  a  tendency  to  level 
wealth,  until  it  is  a  common  remark  among  them, — ^that  fortuijiesy 
'  either  by  being  parcelled  out  to  many  heirs,  or  fa|y  being  lost 

*  in  commercial  speculations,  earning,  or  extravagance,  or  exr 

*  torted  by  oppressive  mandarins,  seldom  continue  to  be  oqq- 
'  siderable  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  beyond  the  third 
'  generation?'  Under  these  circumstances,  neither  the  size  of 
properties,  nor  tl^  state  of  families,  nor  public  opimon,  would 
allow  of  private  persons  indulging  a  taste  for  landscape  gaixlening 
on  any  extensive  scale,  *    . 

But  it  is  one  thing  that  the  taste  for  landacapQ  gardening, 
should  not  spread :  it  is  another,  that  a  taste  as  good  a^  we  bavQ 
been  deacribins^,.  while  exercised  in  ornamenting  parks'  ^nd 
pleasure  grounds,  should  degenerate  at  once  when  it  is  brovight^ 
down  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  is  displayed  ifi  privAtc 
gardens.     It  is  true,  we  probably  do  not  as  yet  know  enoogji  to 
warrant  any  universal  conclusion.     But  all  that  we  do  know 
points  the  same  way ;  and  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  genex;al 
opinion  ventured  upon  by  Sir  John  Davies.    Had  Mr»  Fortune 
remained  in  this  country,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  publiahed 
another  work,   which   would  have   been   confined  to  Chinese 
gardening  and  gardens ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  now 
avail  himself  of  bis  additional  opportunities.     All  the  gardens  of 
the  mandarins,  however,  which  he  saw  (and  he  beliexres  that  |ie 
saw  more  than  had  been  seen  before  by  any  other  person)  were 
exceedingly  small,  like  that  at   Ningpo.     They  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words ;  as  very  limited  m  extent,  intersected  by 
omfimental  walls  which  have  carved  stone  windows  to  admit  of  a 
glimpse  through  them,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowering  plants  and 
dwarf  trees,  with  here  and  there  some  pretty  rock-work  repre- 
senting the  rugged  hills  of  the  country.     A  Chinese  garden  of 
this  humbler  kind,  attached  to  one  of  our  English  garden^ 
might  be  interesting  as  a  curiosity ;  but  would  hardly  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  a  model  by  those  who  could  find  room  for  something 
better  than  ih^fausse  campc^gne^  it  affects.  Not  but  that  we  are 
sensible  of  the  charm  of  those  trim  monastic  gardens,  where  Mil- 
ton in  his  day  coold  still  see  pacing  up  ana  down  the  figure  of 

*  retired  Leisure ; '  and  th/e  enjoyment  of  which  he  at  least  must 
have  thought  consistent  with  an  admiration  for  the  grander  style 
of  landscape  gardening  —  of  which  in  the  Paradise  Lost  he  is 
supposed  by  some  to  hare  sown  the  first  idea.  It  will  be  well  in- 
deed always  to  keep  them  distinct ;  as  the  author  whom  we  have 
quoted  says  that  the  Chinese  at  present  keep  them.  Speaking 
of  their  landscape  gardens,  he  observes  that  *  if  you  meet  there 

*  with  any*  squares  or  borders  of  cultivated  flowers,  their  small 
'  extent  seems  to  announce  that  it  is  a  license  which  requires  an 

*  apology.' 

Even  in  England  itself,  at  this  time,  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  raising  of  flowers  than  to  the  manner  of  displaving  tnem 
—  to  the  ornamental  contents  of  the  garden,  than  to  its  general 
appearance  and  effect.  And  there  are  obvious  causes  fbr  this 
preference :  flowers  can  be  raised  at  a  small  cost  compared  with 
the  sum  required  to  form  a  well  decorated  pleasure  ground ;  while 
Tutsaj  of  ihem  are  so  beautiiul,  that  their  intrinsic  brffliancy 
and  fragance  make  them  objects  of  sufficient  satisfadtioh  with- 
o^  the  addition  of  accompaniments.  Nevertheless,  we  conftss, 
We  ihiss  the  embelUshments  whidi  our  ancestors  would  certaitlly 
have  bestowed  upon  their  fhune  and  setting.  In  modem  times, 
w^  see,  attached  to  houses  of  no  lower  than  the  thiid,  and  some- 
times even  of  the  second  class,  holes  cut  in  the  turf  for  the 
reception  of  flowers ;  arranged,  it  is  true,  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  som6  pattern,  but  without  any  fiirther  conversion  from 
the  primary  field,  than  a  little  levelling  and  some  gravel  walks. 
Had  these  gardens  been  formed  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  there  would  have  been  the  stairs  and  balustrades,  the 
vases  and  various  stone  work,  the  terraces,  the  alleys,  and 
formal  Hues,  which  were  certainly  very  imposing  ornaments  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  buildings.  Nor  need  the 
adoption  of  such  accessories  in  the  slightest  degree  cast  our 
favourite  flowers  into  the  shade ;  for  no  parterres  wiH  more 
prominently  display,  than  those  of  a  formal  garden,  the  sparkling 
jewellery  of  our  modem  Flora.  It  must  still  Be  the  natural, 
and  indeed  necessary,  arrangement,  that  the  flower  beds  should 
form' the  life  and  light  of  the  decoration:  and  as  nearest  the 
house,  be  constantly  in  view.  There  was  a  time,  however, 
when  this  arcMtectund  and  elaborate  taste  was  carried  too  far. 
The  higher  class  of  gardeners,  the  decorators  of  grounds,  who 
had  arisen  as  hortictuture  improved,  were,  at  first,  uniformly 
its  advocates.     While  Le  Notre  practised  it  at  Versailles  and 
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other  palaces  in  France,  London  and  Wise  adopted  it  m  England, 
m  the  king's  gardens,  at  Blenheiip,  and  in  many  gentlemen^ 
residences.     It  did  not  leave  enough  to  nature.    Things  became 
Avorse,  when,  on  the  accession  of  King  William,  the  Dutch  taste 
was   engrafted   on  the  French.      Formality,  before  too   stiff 
was  now  rendered  rigid ;  and  ornamental  gardening  was  turned 
into  an  art,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  first  princii^  that 
nature  was^  to  be   studiously  contradicted  and  suppressed    as 
something  inconsistent  with   the  object  of  a  garden.      Even 
trees  were  not  permitted  to  retain  their  nattiral  shapes :  tows 
were  clipped  into  peacocks,  and  box-trees  into  statues  •  so  as 
to  provoke  the  observation,  that  not  only  might  one  have  had  a 
wife  like  the  fruitful  vine  and  children  like  olive  branches  but 
uncles  and  aunts  like  box  and  yew.    All  tliis  was  absurd  euonirh. 
But  these  errors  might  have  been  reformed  widiout  rushimr 
into  the  opposite  extreme.    This,  however,  was  what  wat^ne: 
and  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  violence  of  that  reaction. 

Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  many  years  before,  Imd  maintaiued^  in 
his  pretty  Essay  on  gardening,  that  the  Countess  of  Bedford's 
garden  at  Moor  Park  was  the  ^  pcrfectest  figure  of  a  garden,* 
and  the  sweetest  place  he  had  ever  seen  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  praised  the  terraces  and  cloisters,  the  steps  aad  the 
balusters,  and  said  the  whole  mi^ht  *  serve  for  a  pattern  to  the 

*  best  gardens  of  our  manner,  ana  that  are  most  proper  for  our 

*  country  and  climate.'  (Essays,  p.  229.)    When  the  tide  turned 
Moor  Park  and  Sir  W.  Temple  were  accordingly  selected  as  the 
favourite  butt  of  the  new  race  of  connoisseurs.     Emboldened 
by  Gray's  approval  of  the  later  style  as  more  proper  *  for  our 
^  country  and  our  climate,'  Mason  ventured  to  break  forth 

*  Behold  what  Temple  called 
A  perfect  garden !     There  thou  shalt  not  find 
One  blade  of  verdure,  but  with  aching  feet 
From  teiTace  down  to  terrace  shalt  descend, 
Step  following  step,  by  tedious  flight  of  stairs. 
On  leaden  platforms  now  the  noon  day  sun 
Shall  scorch  thee  ;  now  the  dark  arcades  of  stone 
Shall  chill  tliy  fervour :  happy  if  at  length 
Thou  reach  the  orchard,  where  the  sparing  turf 
Through  equal  lines,  all  centering  in  a  point, 
Yields  thee  a  softer  tread.' 

(English  GaiHlen,  p.  24.) 

In  the  same  strain  Horace  Walpole  laughed  at  going  down 
steps  out  of  doors,  and  said,  '  any  man  might  design  and  buiU  as 
*  sweet  a  garden  (as  Moor  Park)  who  had  been  bom  in  and 
« never  stirred  out  of  Holborn.'    (Essay  on  Modern  Garden- 
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mgj  p.  256.)  Pop6>  in  one  of  bis  Essays,  and  in  the  *  Guar- 
^  San,'  and  Addi^n  in  the  ^  Spectator/  added  their  condemnar 
tion  oi  the  taste  of  former  times ;  until,  at  length,  the  public 
voioe  was  determined  by  the  concurrence  of  such  great  autho- 
rities; and  a  tribe  of  landscape  gardeners  sprang  up  who 
founded  their  fame  up<i»\  avoiding  all  appearance  of  design. 
Because  their  predecessors  had  slighted  the  excellent  maxim, 
f  ars  est  celaire  artem/  Kent,  Bridgman,  Brown^  Wright,  South- 
«ote,  and  their  disciples^  caricatured  it;  and  because  they  con- 
ceived xmtare  to  abhor  a  straight  line,  they  cleared  the  country 
of  its  ancient  avenues,  and  brought  their  tortuous  flower-beds 
and  winding  walks  up  to  the  very  house  walls,  which  (as 
Cowper  soya  of  the  sunbeam)  they  would  also  have  made  crooked 
had  they  been  able.  The  hand  of  man  was  to  be  kq>t  out  of 
sight  fis  much  afi  possible;  objects  never  seen  in  nature  were  to 
aiteot  being  naturaL  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  he94rts.to<quarrel 
with  that  appUeiit&on  of  the  principle,  by  which  even,  handsome 
reaLdcaces'were  dbthed  with  ivy  and. other  plants.  .But  now-a- 
days  it  will  acai?cely  be  believed^  we  hope,  that  Kent,  in  order 
Idle  more  eflfeetually  to^  ooneeal  every  vestigjH>f  deslguj  ,had  some 
dead  trees  put  in  when  he  planted  Kensington  G!a,r4ens. 

Meantime  many  a  beautiful  place  was  irri^pac^y  injyred. 
Cowperiiada  deep  love  of  the  country — ^mucb  deeper  th^n 
that  of '  either  the  brick  and  mortar  maker  of  Strawberry  Hill 
or  the  poetical  *  maker '  of  Windsor  Forest.  His  sorrowful 
lamentation  over  the  process  will  live  longer  than  Masons 
descriptive    satire  on  Moor  Park :  — 

*  Improvemeut,  too,  tbe  idol  of  the  age, 
Is  fed  with  many  a  victim.     Lo,  he  comes ! 
Th'  omnipotent  magician.  Brown,  appears ! 
Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  th'  abode 
Of  our  forefathers  —  a  grave  whiskered  race, 
But  tasteless."    Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead, 
But  in  a  distant  spot,  where  more  expos'd 
It  may  enjoy  th'  advantage  of  the  north, 
And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transformed 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  shelt'ring  grove. 
He  speaks.    The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn  ; 
Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise ; 
And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use, 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand.' 

Gray  had  made  a  list  of  the  places  in  !Enghmd  which  he 
thought  worth  seeing.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  from 
Cowper  his  more  melancholy  list  of  places,  where  the  beauty 
which  had  been  taken  away  by  these  improvers  hadhad  a  superior 
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eharacter  and  charm  about  it — at  least  what  he  oould  not  bat 
feel  to  be  so — to  that  by  which  it  was  replaced* 

Whately,  one  of  our  beet  writers  upon  the  fiuljeot)  is  made 
80,  T^  much  in  consequence  of  Ins  not  having  so  intense  a 
horror  of  regularity  and  order  as  the  rest  He  admires^  it  is 
true,  the  gardeners  of  the  natural  sehool,  and  prefers  their 
creations  to  those  of  London  and  Wise — and  we  quite-  agree 
with  him,  if  there  must  be  nothing  but  exidumveness  and  ex- 
tremes. Still  he  could  tolerate  a  strught  line,  and  the  admissioQ 
of  architectural  ornaments  in  gardenings  There  are  eaaesy  tee, 
in  which  he  would  permit  what  was  artificial  to  be  yisiUe. 
^  Choice  and  ammgement>  composition,  improvanent^  and  pre- 
^  serration,'  be  writes^  ^  are  so  many  symptoms  of  art  which  may 
'  occasionally  appear  in  several  parts  of  a  garden^  but  ought  to 
^  be  displayed  without  reserve  near  the  bouse;  nothing  diese 
^  should  seem  neglected ;  it  is  a  scene  of  the  most  euUivated 
^  nature ;  it  ought  to  be  enriched ;  it  ou^t  to  be  adorned ;  and 
^  design  may  be  avowed  in  the  plan,  ajad  expense  in  ihe  ese- 

*  cution.'  (P,  141.) 

This  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  his  contempo* 
raries«  who  must  have  despised  such  old-fashioned  notions*  (>n 
eertaan  other'  pc^nte,  his  taste  was  still  more  completely  different 
from  theirs*  ^  £v«in  regularity  is  not  excluded  (he  continues) :  -so 
'capital  a  structure  may  extend  its  influence  beycmd  it&  walls ; 

*  but  this  power  should  be  exercised  only  over  its  immediate 
<  appendages:    the  pktform  upon  which  the  house^  stands  is 

*  generally  continued  to  a  certain  breadth  on  every  sidei;  and 

*  whether  it  be  pavement  or  caravel,  may  undoubtedly  coincide 

*  with  the  shape  of  the  building.     The  road  which  leads  up  to 

*  the  door  may  go  off  from  it  in  an  equal  angles  so  that  the  two 
'  sides  shall  exactly  correspond :  and  certain  ornaa>€^ts>  though 
'  detached,  i^e  yet  rather  within  the  province  of  arohitecture 
'  than  of  gardening;  works  of  sculpture  are  not  like  building, 
'  objects  familiar  in  scenes  of  cultivated  nsiture;   but  vases, 

*  statues,  and  termini,  are  usual  appendages  to  a  considerable 

*  edifice ;  as  such  they  may  attend  the  mansion  and  trespass  a 
'  little  upon  the  garden,  provided  they  are  not  carried  so  far  as 

*  to  lose  their  connection  with  the  structure.'  fP.  141,) 

These  distinctions  appear  to  us  to  be  very  just;  nothing  can 
have  a  less  satisfactory  appearance  thajQ  a  mansion  standioog  in  a 
meadow  or  a  forest.  However  beautiful  the  landscape  may  be, 
something  is  wanting  to  connect  it  with  the  house ;  the  transi- 
tion, at  one  step,  from  a  large  and  decorated  building  to  a  wild 
ext^nal  space,  bearing  no  marks  of  the  human  hand  on  it,  is  un- 
pleasipg  from  its  abruptness.   The  eye  wishes  for  some  blending. 
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foi^  some  junction.  Looking  away  from  the  bouse^  it  desires  the 
architecture  to  merge  by  d^rees  into  the  landscape ;  looking  up 
to  the  house^  it  desires  nature  to  be  visibly  tempered  with  art 
before  it  terminates  agfunst  a  building,  which  miist  always  be 
artificial.  How  this  union  should  be  carried  into  eifect ;  where 
obnons  design  should  cease ;  at  what  distance  from  the  mansion 
so  art  except  ars  cehtta  ought  to  be  employed,  must  vary  with 
tbe  droHmstances.  The  space  may  be  so  siAall  as  neoes- 
•aiily  to  confine  the  floriculturist  to  a  judicious  selection  and 
exhibition  of  his  flowers.  If  larger,  the  style  and  arrangement 
ought  to  be  governed  not  only  by  the  natui^  of  the  grounds 
which  are  themselves  to  be  adonied,  but  abio  by  that  of  the 
eufrrounding  country,  as  far  as  it  is  admitted  into  the  vieMr. 

Many  persons  at  present  consider  flower-beds  cut  out »  tnrf 
a  snflicient  connecting  link  between  the  landscape  and  the  baild- 
ing ;  and  there  are  cases,  and  those  indeed  the  most  numerous, 
where  nothing  more  is  necessary,  nor  perhaps  appropriate.  If 
a  formal  pattern  be  adopted,  and  an  artiflciid  appeanmee  main- 
tained, in  the  disposition  of  the  colours,  flower-beds  tear  answer 
the  purpose,  round  a  villa  or  a  cottage.  We  eanwot,  however, 
a^ee  with  thoee  who  think  that  this  does  all  that  is' required, 
when  the  character  of  the  builcUng  is  more  important.  Bound 
an  ornamented  house  of  any  pretensions,  it  is  indispensable  fos 
its  full  efibct  that  the  garden  should  likewise  have  architectural 
deooration.  A  terrace  has  many  advantage  %  but  whatever  forms 
may  be  adopted,  taking  care  to  *  consult  the  genius  of  the  place 
*  in  all,'  they  should  be  combined  with  lawn  and  walks,  and  with 
parterres  broad  in  their  lines  and  regtdaar  in  their  forms  —  a 
regularity  which,  in  its  turn,  should  giadually  disappear  and  die 
away  in  the  natural  landscape.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say, 
however,  under  any  circumstances^  in  favour  of  the  small  irre- 

Etlar  flower-beds,  in  the  sha^  of  botterflies,  or  hearts,  and 
dney  beans,  dotted  here  and  were,  without  any  reference  to  one 
another,  by  which  so  many  of  our  modern  gardens  are  disfigured. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  natural  scenery  into  which  the 
formal  garden  should  merge,  among  some  over-refined  sugges-? 
tion%  Wbately  ofiers  many  which  are  really  valuable :  And  it 
was  certainly  no  excess  of  refinement  in  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  but 
great  good  sense,  to  advise  us,  if  we  would  well  lay  out  our 
ffrounds,  to  study  the  compositioiM  of  the  best  landscape  painters. 
Though  it  may  seem  at  first  to  be  revereing  the  order  of  things 
to  strive  to  render  the  nature,  which  "we  have  to  deal  with, 
like  their  pictures,  yet  it  will  be  only  giving  nature  back  the 
benefit  of  her  own  lessons  —  restoring  her  a  part  of  what  the 
oculus  eruditus  of  the  artist  had  originally  borrowed  from  her. 
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This  is  particularly  true  of  those  points  of  view  from  which  vistas 
or  openings  are  to  be  made,  in  order  to  show  a  landscape  as 
it  appears  at  a  given  spot.  A  landscape  gardener  ought  to 
learn  as  much  from  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition,  as  any  hor- 
ticulturist can  learn  at  Chiswick. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  being  carried  away  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  landscape  gardening.  Our  first  object  has  been,  to 
compare  the  conflicting  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the 
taste  and  practioe  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  see  how  far  they  eoold 
be  reconciled  with  each  other;  our  next,* to  show  that,  whatever 
distance  separates  the  spacious  paries  of  the  emperor  from  the 
ordinary  and  all  but  topiary  garden  of  the  mandarins,  an  almost 
equal  diversity  has  prevailed — we  are  not  sure  that  we  might 
not  say  prevails — among  ourselves.  Not  that  we  are  a  whit 
more  indebted  to  Chmcse  precedents  for  the  one  style  than  the 
other.  In  a  country  like  England,  the  two  styles  were  pretty 
sure  to  spring  up  and  maintain  their  ground,  first  one  and  then 
the  other — or  both  together;  and  to  have  admirers  in  every 
class,  according  to  the  originality  of  individual  fancies  or  the 
current  fashion  of  the  day.  /On  such  a  subject  as  the  natural 
and  the  elaborate,  —  and  between  different  forms  of  art,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  op  ornament  preferred,  —  each  will  always  have 
its  zealous  advocates :  provided  only,  when  the  several  systems 
are  put  in  opposition,  tliat  other  circumstances  are  equally 
advantageous.  No  theory  and  no  experience  have  yet  esta- 
blished which  of  them  produces  the  highest,  most  permanent, 
and  most  extensive  pleasure.  Lord  Byron  had  a  pride  in  think- 
ing that  our  national  taste,  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  shown  in 
what  is  called  an  English  garden,  had  grown  up  less  under  the 
influence  of  our  landscape  painters  than  that  of  our  descriptive 
poets*  —  more  especially  Milton  and  Pope.  We  should  not 
wonder,  notwithstanding — ^so  variable  a  thing  is  taste  in  matters 
of  this  kind^ — if  Temple  were  now  to  find  almost  as  large  a 

•  There  is  a  very  striking  description  in  Mr.  Stirling's  *  Annals  of 

*  the  Artists  of  Spain '  (624.),  of  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez,  its  rivers 
and  fountains  and  marble  statues,  its  cathedral  walks  of  hornbeam, 
and  its  few  camds  parading  to  and  fro  with  garden  burdens.  The 
description  is  introduced  by  a  notice  of  the  many  sketches  made  by 
Yelasquea  of  its  sweet  garden  scenes,  as,  for  example,  of  the  Avenue 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  Fountain  of  the- Tritons:  And  it  is  another 
instance  how  sociable  are  the  arts,  that  Mr.  Stirling  should  be  in  this 
manner  conducted  to  do  honour  to  Boccaccio,  and  the  garden  of  his 
immortal  palace;  creations  which,  he  justly  says,  *can  never  be  suf- 

•  ficiently  studied  by  the  painter  and  the  landscape  architect.' 
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part^  to  follow  him  to  Moor  Park,  as  would  accompany  Thorn- 
eon  and  Pope  to  Stowe. 

A  taste  for  flowere  and  scenery  is  now  so  widely  spread  and 
diligently  cultivated,  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  great 
improvement  in  the  arts  relating  to  them.  The  layer  out  of  a 
garden  has  at  present  abundant  power  of  forming  his  taste: 
statements  of  various  ayatems  are  hefore  liim — comparisons  of 
them  and  discussions  without  end.  There  is  no  excuse  for  him  if 
he  does  not  make  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  these,  as  to 
at  least  avoid  the  manifest  errors  that  they  pmnt  out.  He  can 
likewise  select  for  the  decoration  of  his  spaces,  from  so  large 
and  admirahle  a  catalogne  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that  any 
shape  or  colour  can  be  acquired.  Cheap  glass  puts  within  his 
reach  the  vegetable  productions  of  every  cnmatc.  Kcver  were 
means  so  ample.  We  confidently  hope  that  a  good  use  will  be 
made  of  these  facilities:  But  tliat  this  may  be  so,  we  cannot  he 
too  much  on  our  guard  against  any  extreme  and  exclusive 
systenu 
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Among  the  new  sciences  which  the  progress  of  human 
"^^  knowledge  is  calling  into  existence  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  find  devotees  no  less  earnest  and  sincere  than  those  who 
continue  to  worship  at  the  older  shrines,  Ethnology,  or  the 
Sconce  of  Kaces,  is  not  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least 
practically  important.  It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the  period 
when  the  inveetigationa  with  which  the  ethnologist  is  concerned, 
first  began  to  assume  a  really  scientific  form,  instead  of  present- 
ing their  results  as  a  mere  chaos  of  disfecta  membra —CTade 
materials,  waiting  the  hand  of  the  architect  to  work  them  up 
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into  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  object  iox  which  they  weie  ool- 
lecte<L  As  yet,  we  fear;,  we  must  satisfy  omeelves  vnlAn  thq 
deagD»  rather  than  boast  of  its  ezeoatioB ;  and  pkase  oiueelvea 
with  the  anticipation  of  what  is  to  be  aocom{dished,  rather  thaa 
dwell  with  complacency  on  what  has  been  already  effected.  When 
we  look,  indeed,  at  the  amcHmt  of  toil  which  ethnokgioal  iapv^esti^ 
gations  require  Sot  the  deyelopment  of  even  their  least  exteaded 
reaidte,  and  the  small  nttmber  of  hibourers.who  are  pn^ssedly 
devoted  to  their  adyancement,  we  might  'doubt  whethei  Eth* 
nology  would  emerge  m  our  own  time  from  the.  lowesi^cadA 
among  the  sciences^ -— the  place  with  wUefa  ks.yeitaries  must 
be  at  present  content,  and  where  indeed  they 'may  .think  tiMBs^ 
selyes  fortunate  that  they  can  secure  a  place  at  jdL 

But  we  may  wdl  take  courage^  when  we  refleet,  not  nendy  upen 
the  industry  aoad  enthusiasm  of  its  votaries,  but  ajso  npon^the  faot 
that  the  number  of  those  who  are  indirectly  contcihttting  to  the 
progresaof  j&thndogy  is  fiur  greater  than  thiit  of  Ita  professed  fbl- 
lower&  For  whilst  the  traveller  who  examines  into  the  piq^oal 
eharaetersand  the  mental  condition  of  the  new  iweaof  men  with 
whom  he  oomefer  into  contact,  who  studies  "their 'voeabnlBry  anel 
kqukes  into  their  gnumnar,  who  is  a  epeetetor  of  thefc  reUgtooB 
obseryanoes^  and  pnes  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  their  tradkicms 
and  superstitions,  who  watdies  their  habits  of  life  and  aoquuets 
himself  with  their  laws  and  usages, — furnishes  the  most  imperii 
ant  quota  to  the  accumulation  of  materials :  scafo^y  less  valuable 
are  the  materials  collected  by  him,  whose  tastes  lead  him  to  attend 
rather  to  the  physiognomy  of  the-  country  than  to  tUat'  of  ite 
human  inhabitants,  to  its  clunate  and  its  soil,  its  products  and 
its  capabilities,  rather  than  to  their  faculties  and  actions.  For 
in  the  determination  of  the  important  problem,-  how  &f  the 
diaracters  of  particular  races  are  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
oountries  th^  inhabit,  tiie  lattw  set  of  data  aie  as  usefiol  aa 
the  former;  and  no  satis&ctory  result  can  eyer  ibe  anticipated, 
imtil  both  have  been  ascertained  with  equal  aooura^«  So, 
again,  the  philologist  who  is  working  out,  in  the  solitude  oS  hia 
atudy^  the  problemBinvoived  in  the  history  and  science  of  Lan- 
guage^ though  he  may  little  think  of  connecting  his  conelusians 
with  the  afl^tieaof  nations,  is  an  invaluable  aUy.  In  the  same 
manner  anatomists  and  physiologists,  in  semtinismg  the  varieticft 
which  the  typical  form  of  humamty  undergoes,  and  contimstintf 
the  eittvemes  of  configuration,  of  colour,  and  of  constitutionfU 
peculiarity,  as  observable  among  the  inhaldtantsof  distant  climesy 
cannot  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  own  sciences,  without  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  most  essential  assistanoe  to  tike 
e^hnologbt. 
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•  In  tbos  dmwing  within  ite  grasp,  and  eonvertnig  to  its  own 
purposes,  tlie  resolts  supfdied  b^  the  investigators  of  various  and 
widely  dissimilar  branches  of  smenoe,  Ethncuogjr  bears  a  strycng 
analogy  to  Geology;  an  analogy  of  whiob  Do.  Prichard  has 
dext^ously  availed  himself,  in  vindicating  the  .elasm  of  £tlino>^ 
1<^  taiank  as  one  of  the  departments  toi  which  die  attention 
of  the  Sditash.  Associaiion  should  be  primarily  direeted.  Th^ 
ane  both  histocies  of  the  fmet^  and  depend  for  their  suceessM 
eoltivaition  on  the  unconscious  co-operation  of  many  minds,  offcett 
ignorant  of  each  other's  labours. 

;  Of  idl  the  pi^bkns  of  Ethnological  Scisiice,  the  vdationm 
which  the  vanoos  races  of  mankind  stand  to  each  .odier  fuod  to 
ourselves,  is  perhms  the  most  attractive.  The  detemdnaitton  of 
this  rektiosi  is,  in  nMt,  .the  ultimate  aim  to  which  its  departmeitkts 
severally  conveige,  however  widely  they  apparently  drraarioate. 
The .  AnatOBUst  examines  the  configuration  of  the  body,  and 
compares  together  the  peculiarities  of  varioos  tribes,  witli  the 
view  «f  deteimining  how  &ar  staructund  differences  prevail  over 
xesemblanoes,  and  of  asoertaining  whether  these  differences  pos« 
SMS  that  constantand  unftransitive  character  ^riii<di  the  notuxaUst 
requires  as  a  justification  of  specific  distinction.  The  Physido* 
gist  searches  int<^  the  history  of  the  vital  fimctions  m  the  several 
ijpes  cfhamanityi  and  seeks  for  information  with  regard  to  the 
pemumence  of  anatomical  dkSSBrences,  the  eflbots  of  eiteaal 
agexKties  in  modifying  the  configuration  or  constitution  of  tiie 
Mdy,  and  the  tendency  to  spcmtaneous  variation  in  the  forms 
presented'by  individuals,  finnilies,  or  tribes,  known  to  be  of  the 
same  stock.  The  Psychologist  has  a  most  interesting  subject 
of  investigation^  in  the  study  of  the  psycUoal  ocnstitution  of 
the  several  raoes  ;>  in  the  extraction  of  their  vespeotive  men- 
tal aoid  moral  characters  from  th^  habits  of  lite^  their  hni-> 
poages,  and  their  .religious  observances.  It  is  has  bunness  te 
inquice  how  fiur  one  common  psychical 'nature  is  to  be  inferred 
from  sneh  diverse  roanifestaticms :  that  is, — how  far  the  defer- 
ences which  he  cannot  but  observe  in  intellectual  capacity,  and 
in  mond  and  even  instinctive  tendencies,  arefixed  and  pennsK 
nent;  or  are  liable  either  to  spontaneous  variation,  or  to  altam>» 
tion  from  the  modifying  influence  of  education  and  other  extetnal 
conditions.  The  Pnymal  Geographer  lends*  his  md>  by  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  inquiry  his  Imowledge  of  the  outwacd  cirduni" 
Stances  und^  which  these  variations  in  bodily  and  ment^  coin 
stitution  aie  most  con^witly  fcmnd.  And  it  is  firom  the 
materiak  which  he  contributes,  that  the  physiolo^t  and  the 
psychologist  have  to  determine  the  degree  in  iiiuch  these  circuin* 
stances  can  be  justly  considered  to  be  the  causes  of  variation  i 
Qioie  especially,  whether  the  coincidences  between  particular 
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bodily  configuratioDB  or  mental  constitations  and  certain  conci- 
liations of  climatic  and  geolo^cal  conditions,  are  the  result  <^ 
induced  differences  among  the  human  races  which  lure  respeo* 
lively  subject  to  than,  or  are  to  be  attribu^  to  original  dissi- 
milarity of  stock. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  these  researches.  Historical  inform- 
ation is. continually  needed,  on  the  actual  descent,  migrations, 
conquests,  &c.  of  the  nations  whose  physical  and  mental  cha* 
racters  we  are  comparing.  The  question  of  the  ,fiMty  of'  all  <x 
any  of  the  characters  by  which  the  races  of  mankmd  ore  at 
present  distinguished  from  each  other,  requires  for  its  solution 
a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  paet.  No  valid  proof  of 
their  permanence  can  be  drawn  from  the  limited  expenenee  of 
a  few  generations ;  and  no  evidence  of  diange  can  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  except  from  the  long-continued  agency  of  saodifjring 
causes.  The  required  information  is  sometimes  suppiied  by 
direct  historical  testimony;  but  this  is  frequently  insufficient. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  comparative  study  of  languq^ee  becomes 
so  important  to  the  ethnologist  as  an  auxiliary  to  history;  «x- 
tending,  corabiniil^,  and  co^rming  the  evideiiee  dexived  fmn. 
sources  which  the  bistorian  has  exhausted*  i' 

Independent  of  the  aid  which  Philological  researoh^  affords  to 
other  de^artmentoof  Eibbnology,  it  directly  bears  \i{k>n  the  great 
problem  of  the  anity  or  identity  of  mankiiid.  Sinoe-'it  not 
merely  «m8wers  a  common  purpose  with  historical  testimony,*  in 
establidiing  the  genealogical  relations  of  tribes  long  since  dis- 
persed iVom  thieir  orighial  centres,  and  separated  at  present  by 
strongly^marhed'  phys^al  and  psydiical  differences ;  but  it  also 
furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for  the  common^  or  at  least  the 
similar  origin  of  all.  races.  For  it  shows  that  an  articulate 
language,  relating  not  merely  to  objects  of  sense,  but  to  our 
spiritual  nature  —  capable,  of  describing  the  phenomena  of 
the  external  world,  as  well  as  of  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  our  internal  existence, 
—and  susceptible,  too,  of  decomposition  into  a  limited  number 
of  elementary  sounds,  which  may  be  expressed  by  written  signs 
applicable  alike  to  all  tongues,  —  not  only  now  exists  among  all 
nations,  but  has  every  where  existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  From  this  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  an  original  similarity  in  the  endowments  of  which  language 
is  the  nianiiestation;  and  the  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  thoughts,  which  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in  one 
language  may  be  translated  into  any  other  found  in  use  among  a 
people  equally  advanced.  Any  two  barbarous  languages,  or  any 
two  that  are  highly  cultivated,  are  so  pervaded  by  a  sameness  of 
character,  notwithstanding  they  may  not  have  a  word  in  common. 
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that  the  identity  of  the  Internal  nature^  whose  states  of  con* 
sciousness  they  serve  to  express,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  attends  &irly  to  the  evidence. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  present  range  of  Ethno- 
logical Science,  we  must  bring  under  their  notice  a  summary  of 
the  labours  of  these  several  inquirers.  The  differences  between 
different  races,  in  form,  features,  and  complexion,  have  naturally 
attracted  most  attention.  Accordingly,  we  will  begin  by  ex- 
amining^ with  the  Anatomist  and  Physiologist,  the  most  striking 
variaitions  in  bodily  structure; — with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  they  possess  that  fixed  and  definite  character,  by  which 
alone  the  hypothesis  of  a  diverse  origin,  in  the  races  that  now 
exhibit  them^  can.  be  sust^ned. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  such  distinctions  on  a  scientific 
bafiis^  was  made  by  the  celebrated  anatomist  Camper,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  connexion  with  the  *  facial  angle '  so  com- 
monly aj^ealed  to  as  a  test  of  the  relative  elevation  or  degrada- 
tion of  a  race  or  individual.  This  angle  —  included  between 
two  lines,  one  of  them  drawn  from  the  ori6oe  of  the  ear  to  the 
base  of  the  nose,  ihe  other  joining  the  mo»t  advanced  points 
of  the  forehead  and  of  the  upper  jaw-^bonei,  —  was  thought  to 
afford  a  menaore  of  the  capacity  of  the  anterior  part  4>f  the 
skull,  And 'o£  the  ske  of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  brain. 
And,  witk  the  large  dimensions  of  tJieee  parts,  common  consent 
Ecems  to  have  connected  the  idea  of  intellectual  power,  even 
from  remote  times.  Thus,  whilst  the  facial  angle  in  the  skulls  of 
living  Europeans  averages  80%  in  the  ideal  heads  of  the  Grecian 
gods  it  is  increased  to  00%  Camper,  too,  inferred  from  bis  measure* 
menta,  which  were  made  upon  a  small  number  of  skulls,  that  a 
leguhu*  gradation  is  exhibited  by  the  different  races  of  men,  con- 
necting the  highest  European  type  with  the  Apes : — the  facial 
angle  in  the  skull  of  a  Kalmuck  being  75%  that  of  a  Negro 
being  only  70°,  and  that  of  different  species  of  Apes  being  64% 
63%  »id  60%  So  that,  by  this  test,  the  Negro  would  stand  in 
as  near  a  relation  to  the  higher  Apes  as  to  a  Kalmuck,  and  a 
great  deal  nearer  than  to  a  Eurq>ean.  Bat  he  oonimitted  an 
important  mistake  in  his  estimate  of  die  facial  angle  of  the 
Apes ;  for  his  measurements  were  all  taken  from  voung  skulls ; 
in  which  the  forward  extension  of  the  jaws,  which  takes  place 
on  the  second  dentiti<m,  had  not  yet  occurred.  In  the  adult 
Chimpanzee,  the  facid  angle  is  no  more  than  35%  and  in  the 
great  Orang  it  is  only  30%  as  we  learn  from  the  measurements 
of  Professor  Owen.  However,  under  any  circumstances,  this 
method  of  comparison  is  of  very  little  value ;  for  the  facial  angle 
is  too  much  affected  by  the  d<^ree  of  prominence  of  the  jaws. 
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to  afford  any  oertam  information  concendng  the  dkvalion  of  tke 
fc^ehead  or  the  capacity  of  the  cranium* 

It  was  by  the  venerable  Bhimenbacb,  that  this  department  of 
Ethnology  waa  first  cultivated  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  its  object 
He  coUeoled,  with  immenae  labosr,  a  vast  mam  of  moteriala  fo^ 
a  systematic  acconnt  of  the  anatomical  peouliaritiee  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  races  of  mankind ;  which  he  anfanged  into  iive  priaiary 
fiooups — eUefly  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  i^uS^* — 
designating  thun  by  the  names  eithw  of  the  people'  comprised 
in  each  fonn»  orof  the  regi<»8  of  the  world  wl»ere  ea<^  'was 
supposed  to  have-  ori^ated.  These  divisione  and  th^  designa^ 
tions  having  been  a^pted  by  Cuvier^  and  having  passed  ittt^ 
our  ordinary  forms  of  expression,  require  a  brief  notice;  siff 
though  they  are  no  longer  scientifically  appropriate*  1.  The 
Caucasian  form,  whidi  prevails  among  European- nations,  wafi 
so  teemed  irom  Monnt  Caucasus,  to  wfaieh  ancient  tittditiai;ifl 
refer  the  origin  of  many  celebrated  nations;  and  in  the  ne^h^ 
bouriMKKl  of  which  live  the  Georgian  and  Cireaasian  tribes^ 
commonly-  regarded  as  displaying  the  highest  type  of  humacT 
beauty  in  shape  and. feature.  There  is  not,  however,  any  soffit 
cient  ireason  iot  r^arding  the  Caueaiian  tribes  aa  tbeaiiceBtral 
stock  oi  the  Iad»*£uropean  nations,  whose  cranial  oatjSwtktAoi^ 
places  tiiem  under  this  cat^;ory: — 'the  Greek  dsoll  m^ht  be* 
seleoted  withoanrach  propriety  for  its  type«  2«  The  Monffotiem 
form,  characteristically  seen  among  oertain  races  infaabitiag  H^h 
Asia,  was  improperly  named  from  a  single  and  subordinate  nation 
of  that  eoiktinent;  one,  too,  which  does  not  happen  to  possess  the 
distinctive  type  in  any  nemarkidded^ee.  3.Theterm£^Aioj»^afi, 
as  applied  to  the  great  maas  of  African  nations,  is*  faulty  for  a 
similar  reason ;  sinoe  the  Etim^Ha  of  tiie'^ancienta  is  but  a  smaU 
part  of  the  African  continent,  and  the  people  inhabiting  it  axe 
not  those  among  whom  the  pecmliaritied  of  the  Airioan  eon-* 
formation  are  most  strikingly  displayed.  4,  5*  '[Hie  tetiDts 
American  and  Malayan  are  much  less  objectionable,  as  collective 
deagnationa  of  groups  of  nations.  It  has  been  found  impossibloy 
however,  to  assign  to  them  any  veiy  definite  types  of  cranial 
configuration,  on. account  of  the  varieties  which  abound  in  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  sevi^nal  portions  of  the  ^eeat  Aiherican  eon- 
ticent,  and  the  remeite  ielaa^  of  the  vast  Malayo-PdjmesiwA 
Archipelago. 

This  <liatribution  was  as  oomi4ete  as  the  etlmographio  kflOTT^ 
ledge  (^  the  time  permitted  it  to  be ;  but  to  hcM  it  up  as  the 
system  under  whidi  all  subsequent  observations  were  to  be 
marshalled  and  arranged,  would  be  about  as  absurd,  as  if  194) 
were  to  take  ibe^  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kii^om,  ao* 
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cording  to  Liiuieiis,  for  the  groundwork  of  our  present  sxK>logic«l 
classification.  Dr.  Pricbard  has  shown  that  there  are  but  three 
leading  types  of  cranial  conformation ;  of  which  all  others  are 
yanations  or  oombinatioas.  Minute  anatomical  descriptions  of 
th^n.  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Prichard's  works.  We  must  content 
onrselves  with  their  most  striking  characteristics. 

The  ovcd  QiT  eiUptical  £orm  of  skull,  corresponding  with  that 
which  Blumenbaeh  termed  Caucasian,  is  distinguished  by  the 
symmetry  of  its  form— there  being  no  excess  either  of  pro- 
mioenee  or  oomprewioii.  The  cranial  cavity  is  large,  the  fore* 
heikl  fuU  and  elevated^  the  face  smsdl  in  proportion;  thus 
indicating  the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  powers  over  die 
inatinctiYie  propensities  more  directly  connected  with  sensor' 
tion.  The  Grades  are  probably  the  most  fiivonrable  exam«- 
ples  of  this  synunetry }  but  other  instances  of  it  may  be  found 
m  ahnost  any  of  the  ^reat  group  of  nations  now  termed  Indo*- 
Aitlantic.  These  natione  extend  oyer  the  tmrbce  q£  the  globe 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  from  India  and  Persia,  through 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  stretching  along  the  porti<m  of  Africa 
n^th  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  coyeriog  almost  the  whole  area 
of  £uvope.  Nearly  all  of  them  haye  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  dyiUaaAion,  living  by  agriculture^  and  possessing  settled 
habitations ;  and  among  them,  or  among  the  oAets  whteh  Iumw 
proceeded  from  them,  we  find  all  the  nations  whidi  haye  been 
mwti  distingUMhed  by  intellectual  adyanoement^ 

The  form  described  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  the  pyramidal  skull 
corresponds  with  that  termed  Mongolian  by  BlumeidMch^  but 
which  is  most  characteristieally  seen  in  the  Esquimaux.  The 
striking  peculiarity  of  these  skulls  is  the  great  lateral  promi* 
nence  of  their  okeek-bones  and  sygomatic  arches,  together  with 
an  extreme  flatness  of  the  upper  half  of  the  fkce»  whilst  the 
focehead  rapidly  narrows  at  its  highest  part;  so  that,  on  a 
ttQ»t  yieWi  the  portion  of  the  skull  aboye  the  line  joining  the 
cheek-bones  has  an  almost  pyramidal  form,  that  line  seeying  as 
the  base^  The  otbits  of  the  eyes  are  large  and  deep;  and  the 
bones  surround  them  in  such  a  manner  that^  in  most  instances 
of  tilts  conformation,  the  opening  of  the  lids  has  a  decided  obli** 
quity,  the  inner  angle  being  directed  downwards.  The  lyhole 
face,  instead  of  approaching  the  oyal  as  m  Europeans,  is  of  « 
lozenge  shape ;  and  the  larger  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
the  capacity  of  the  cranium  indicates  in  the  pyramidal  skull  a 
more  .ample  extension  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  greater 
pact  of  the  races  of  this  type  are  nomadic  :  some  of  them  wan* 
dering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  oyer  the  yast  pkins  of  High 
Asia ;  whilst  others  creep  along  the  (diores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  sup* 
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porting  tbmaelves  bj  iidiiag.  It  is  ft  ramarlcable  faot,  hawa?si^ 
tbat  we  encoimter  the  typaag^a  in  axeaiote  part  of  th^gjisbe, 
flad  in  a  moe  appw^^ntly  of  a  totally  di&cent  deaaent  —  the 
Hotteotota  and  Bushman  of  Southam  Africa.  Thay  also  wece 
fonnexly  a  nosiadic  .paopl^  and  wandered  about  with  herds  of 
cattle  over  the  ^Uensive  jJains  of  Kafirland.  Xhe  Mraigoliaa 
character  of  their  skull  and  physiognomy  has  been  noticed  by 
all  travellers  familiar  with  both. 

The  third  type  of  configuration  of  the  skull  has  been  veiy 
happily  nan»ed  by  Dr.  Frichard  prognathous^  to  express  its  moat 
distinctive  character^  namely,  the  forward  prominence  of  the 
jaws.  .  This  character  is  best  seen  in  some  of  the  Negro  races  of 
the  Guinea  coast ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  eonfinea  to  AfncMi 
nations^  being  almost  as  decided  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  and 
Australian  xaces.    From  the  usual  appearance  of  the  skull,  it 
milght  be  supposed  to  have  be^i  compressed  at  the  two  sides ; 
consequently,  instead  of  being  flattened  in  fronts  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  the  bones  of  the  face  project  far  forward^  and 
the  occiput  backwards.    This  projection  is  especially  manifi^ted 
in  tlie  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones ;  and   its  effect  is  increased 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  front  teeth  are  not  implanted  ver- 
tically in- their  sockets,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  same  plane  when 
their  edges  are  brought  together,  but  have  a  forward  slant,  so 
that  thcv  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.     It  is  this  projection  of  the 
jaw,  winch  Is  the  chief  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  facial  angle 
remarked  by  Camper  ;  and  it  produces  the  effect  even  where, 
as  in  some  instances,  the  forehead  rises  after  the  European 
model.     In  the  typical  prognathous  skull,  however,  there   is 
certainly  a  want  of  elevation  of  the  forehead ;  but  it  does  ndt 
appear  that   there    is  any   corresponding    diminutbn  in   the 
capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity,  the  retreating  form  of  the  fore- 
head being  partly  due  to  the  backward  elongation  of  the  entire 
skull.     As  the  cavity  for  the  lodgment  of  the  organ  of  sight  is 
peculiarly  spacious  in  the  pyramidal  skull,  a  similar  enlargement 
of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  openings  which  lead  into 
it  both  before  and  behind,  occurs  in  the  present  instance :   The 
apparatus  for  hearing,  too,  seems  to  be  unusually  developed* 
And  thus  we  have  in  the  prognathous  skull  the  same  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  the  face  to  the  cranium  which  we  noticed  in 
the^  pyramidal,  though  obtained  by  a  difTerent  arrangement. 
This  configuration  is  to  be  met  with,  in  various  degrees,  among 
the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  tropical  Africa,  south  of  the 
Great  Desert;   and  it  especially  prevaik  among  those  which 
have  been  rendered  most  familiar  to  us  from  their  having  been 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  into  slavery.     It  is  quite  erroneous. 
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knrerer,  to  regMi  it,  m  BlnneobMh  iai,  m  tlie  figbt  of  a  typ 
oomflMm  to  the  AfiicMi  fitttiom  geoendly;  tbe  fiict  b^ng  that  in 
many  of  tiren  H  is  sotfoety  to  be  disoeroed,  wfattst  k  k  fire^^ 
tofoai  eiiewhece.  It  ie  ahvajs  associated,  ia  our  BUttds,  wini 
the  idea  of  d«gndattoii ;  and  not  inqustly  so :  fcr  wfaerevar  it 
is  weSL  pronounced,  we  liaTe  eqnalor  and  destftntioii,  ^Bonaee 
and  bnitdity.  Instead  of  following  an  ngriciikural  or  pastoial 
life,  snob  people  are,  for  tbe  most  part,  Imnters,  tbe  savage  in* 
babitante  of  forests,  dependent  for  food  upon  tbe  aooidentiu  pro* 
duce  of  tte  fo3  or  on  tbe  cbase,  and  but  litde  adyaaeed  in  anj 
of  the  arts  of  sodal  1^ 

A  more  elaborate  classification  of  skulls,  tdring  cogiMBoe  of 
4ner  shades  of  difference,  has  lately  been  put  fottii  by  Dr.  Bet«* 
&US,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy  at  Stoddiohi ;  bat 
it  would  not  sutt  our  present  purpose  to  go  more  into  detafl* 

We  haye  now  to  consider  whether  these  diflferenees  iie-iq>pear 
so  constantly  in  all  the  branches  of  any  particular  national 
stocks,  as  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  these  stocks  weea 
originally  distingui^ble  by  tbe  same  characters ;  or  wfaedier,  in 
the  passaffe  from  one  group  of  nations  to  another,  we  do  not  find 
them  undergoing  such  ^^ual  modifications  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  them :  Again,  we 
must  further  consider  whether  these  characters  are  so  inyariably 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  where  tbe  parity  of 
the  race  has  been  presenred,  as  to  necessarily  infer  their  per^ 
manency ;  or  whether  there  is  not  occasionally  adequate  eyidence 
of  a  departure  from  one  or  other  of  these  types,  and  of  tbo 
assumption  of  another.  We  think  it  bettor  not  to  encumber 
ourselves  here  with  the  term  epedesy  of  whidi  so  many  different 
definitions  haye  been  giyen;  especially  since  the  question  — 
whether  the  races  of  mankmd  are  to  be  regarded  as  yarieties  of 
one  species,  or  as  distributable  among  several — is  nothing  dsa 
than  tbe  questipn  of  the  unity,  similarity,  or  diversity  of  the 
original  stock,  only  expressed  in  other  woitls. 

When  we  examine  the  cranial  conformation  of  the  whc^ 
Indo- Atlantic  group  of  nations,  we  perceive  that,  althoo^  the 
elliptical  type  prevails  among  them,  it  is  in  very  diSereat 
degrees  of  development*  Certain  races  manifest  a  decided  ten* 
dency  towards  the  pyramidal,  others  towards  the  prognathous 
character;  and  considerable  variations  may  be  seen  among  indi- 
viduals oi  the  same  Tooe*  If  the  so-called  Mongolian  group  be 
surveyed  in  the  same  manner,  the  peculiarities  of  the  pyramidal 
skull  will  be  often  found  so  much  softened  down»  as  to  approach 
the  elliptical  form ;  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  of  certain 
races  —  occasionally  only  in  individuals.    Between  the  proper 
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African  nations  (exduding  thoae  >af  Aiabian  daeoent).  -the 
difference  is  still  more  remarkable.  Seme  of  them  present  tiie 
prognathous  type  in  its  most  oon^lete  derelopmeiit ;  in  other 
cases,  the  pjrminidal  form  is  nearly  as  evident  as  among  manj 
of  the  Kcolhem  Asiatics;  others  again^  disoover  a  decided 
iendencj  towards  the  more  eleyi^d  and  symmetrical  type  of 
the  so-^Ued  Caucasians.  There  is»  at  least,  an  equal  das«- 
osiilarity  in  ooranial  configuration  among  the  widely  sfoead  and 
isolated  tribes  by  which  Oceania  is  peopled.  For,  whilst  the 
ripiUs  of  the  3MUdaya&  portion  of  the  peculation  are  r^raUe  te 
the  i^ramidal  type  rather  than  to  any  other,  there  are  savage 
races  in  and  around  Australia  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
prognathous  as  the  African  N^roes ;  at  the  same  time,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,  we  meet  with  tribes  oif 
higher  dvilisation,  whose  skulls  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
izom  the  best  European  forms.  So,  among  the  American  raoee^ 
the  Esquimaux  is  the  exa^eration  of  the  pyramidal  type ;  yet> 
in  some  of  the  southern  nations  the  character  of  the  skuU 
iBclines  to  -become  prc^athous;  in  others  elliptioaL  Suok 
indeed  is  the  extent  of  variation,  that  it  would  seem  utteily 
impossible  to  establish  any  peculiar  form  as  chamcteristieally 
American.  'A  Peruvian,' says  a  distinguished  naturalist,  M. 
d'Orbigny,  speaking  from  pereonal  observation, '  is  more  different 
^  ftxaa  a  Patagonian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Guarini,  than  is  a 
^  Qreek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mongolian.' 

Those  ethnologkts,  therefore,  wlu)  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
<»riginally  distinct  types,  have  been  obliged  to  admit,  not  three 
or  five  meoely,  but  twenty  or  thirty ;  and,  as  we  increase  our 
aoquidntance  with  the  physical  diameters  of  tribes  at  present 
little  known,  we  are  continually  adding  to  the  numb^.  There 
is  this  further  difficulty.  Although  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  number  of  forms  might  be  selected,  with  well* 
marked  differences  between  them ;  nevertheless,  on  comparison 
of  the  whole,  the  types,  which  appear  to  be  most  remotely 
separated,  are  ascertained  to  be  really  connected  by  «ioh  a 
gradation  of  intermediate  or  transitional  forms,  that  it  is  fi^ 
quently  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  types  a  partioulup 
specimen  should  be  referred.  This  fact  of  itself  invalidates  the 
suf^sition  of  the  uniform  transmission  of  physical  characters 
from  parent  to  offspring;  on  which  supposition  the  presumption 
of  the  original  diversity  of  races  chiefly  rests.  For,  on  the  theoiy 
of  distinct  stocks,  each  race  should  luive  fixed  and  definite  oha^ 
racters,  common  to  all  its  subdivisions :  whereas,  in  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  the  characters  shading  off  in  families  or 
individuals,  so  as  to  approach  a  common  type. 
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By  ocnriderations  of  llns  Imdl  we  are  conducted  toihe-seootid 
head  of  our  biqtdry ;  fimfely — whether  Historical  evidence  leads 
to  the  bdief  that  the  cranial  characters  of  the  several  xMe»  aiie' 
TeaUy  thus  transmitted,  wilii  little  or  no  modification,  from 
geneimtion  to  generation — or  whether  an  actual  passage  may  be 
•fibeted  in  Utm  from  one  iype'  to  a&other?  Now,  of  sooh 
idteratioBS,  Dr.  PrichMd  has  collected  abundant  evidence.  One 
lof  the  most  striking  examples,  perhaps,  is  afforded  by  the  cranial 
€6nfcHnnati(m  of  tl^  Turks  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  It 
dosely  resembles  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Ewffopean  nations ; 
departing  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia, 
that  many  writers  have  referred  the  former  to  the  CaacaBiaa 
rather  than  to  the  Moi^lian  stock.  Yet  historical  evidenoe 
aufficiently  proves  *-*  that  the  Western  Turks  originally  be* 
longed  to  the  Northern  Asiatic  group  <d  nations,  with  whidi 
the  Eastern  portion  of  their  nation  stiil  remains  asdodated^  not 
onh'  in  its  geographical  position,  but  in  its  physical  diaxActers 
ana  habits  of  life  —  and  that  it  is  in  the  Western  branch,  not  in 
the  Eastern,  that  the  change  has  taken  place.  Some  writevs 
falEive  supposed,  that  this  change^  from  the  pyramidal  to  the 
elliptical  foim  of  dcuU,  might  be  explained  as  the  reeoh  of  an 
intermixtare  of  the  Turkish  race  witii  that  of  the  countries  -Aey 
have  conquered,  or  by  the  introduction  of  Georgian  or  Cixcasaian 
slaves  into  their  faarrais.  But  the  cause  suggested  is  pMnly 
inadequate  to  the  effect.  For  we  know  that  in  the  Clmstian 
<M>untries  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the  conquering  and  the  con-^ 
^ueted  races  have  been  kept  separate  by  mutual  hatred,  fostered 
%  their  difference  in  religion  and  mann^^:  While  any  int- 
provement  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Greorgian  and  Cinsas* 
aiui  slaves  must  have  been  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  who 
alone  oould  afford  to  purchase  them.  In  either  case  the  assigned 
^ause,  even  if  admitted  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  nimdd 
have  merely  produced  a  hybrid  or  intermediate  race,  instead  of 
efieeting  the  ph^omenon  for  which  we  have  to  account-— the 
entire  substitution  of  a  new  type  for  the  original  one.  So  ccraw 
plete  a  change  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  any  other  cause  than 
civilisation  and  social  improvement ;  the  constant  tend^icy  of 
which  is  to  smooth  down  the  avrkward  prominences  both  of  the 
pyramidal  and  the  prognathous  skulls,  and  bring  them  towards 
the  symmetry  of  the  elliptical.  The  Eastern  Turks,  retaining 
the  nomadic  habits  of  their  ancestors,  have  retained  also  their 
cranial  conformation. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  modification  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Magyar  race,  of  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  is  composed. 
This  race,  which  is  not  inferior  in  physical  or  mental  characters 
to  any  in  Europe,  is  proved  by  historical  and  philological  evi- 
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desce  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Northern*  Asiatic  «tock^ 
closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  stupid  and  feeble  Ostiaks  and  the 
nntatnable  Laplanders.  About  tea  c^ituries  ago  they  wem 
expelled  by  Turkish  invaston  from  Gxeat  Hungary,  the  country 
they  then  iiJiabited,  which  bordered  on  the  Uralian  mountains  \ 
and  they  in  their  turn  expelled  the  Slavonian  nations  from  thi^ 
fertile  parts  of  Hungary,  which  they  have  occuf^ed  ever  sincet 
Havi:!^  thus  exchanged  their  abode,  from  the  mosib  xigorouf 
clioiate  of  the  Old  Continent,  —  a  wilderness  where  O^aka  and 
Samoiedes  pursue  the  chase  during  only  the  mildest^-  season, -r^ 
jGor  one  in  the  aeutJi  of  Europe,  amid  fertile  plains^,  abounding 
m  rich  harvests,  Ihey  laid  a^e  the  rude  and  savage  habits 
which  they  are  recorded  to  have  brought  with  them,  and 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  their  type  of  cranial  conformation  has  been<changed  fr<oni 
the-pynumdal  to  the  elliptical,  and  they  have  become  a  haudsoma 
pidople,  of  fiab  Mature  and  regular  European  features.  There 
iffino'teaadm  whatever  to  regard  this  improvement  as  ari^ixig  ia 
duiy' omisiderable  degree  iitom  an  intermixture  oi  rac^^;  th/e 
Magyars  beiilg'to  tms  day  distinct  from  the  other  anljiaUtant^ 
M>Musgar}i  j  Nor  would  it  have  been  produced  by  Qiercjchang^ 
€^>{ilaceX  without  idiiCsattom  For,  among  the  l4i|ips,T-:^whfH 
thoqghiilhbibitingiEurope,  retain  the  nomadic  h^U^/Of  .fh^ 
Mongolian  aneB8tecs,-*^tbe  pyramidal  form  is  stUl  preserve^  ,,,, 
.t>'Thb  Neero'type  ia  one  which  is  not  unfirequently-^it^a^flQ 
exant|^le  of  the  permanence  of  the  physical  (^aractersof  xaci^ 
lEheeidBtiRg  Etkiopian  physiognomy  is  said  to  agree,  pn^ci^j^ 
Vith  the  DeipreiBfentaAbAft  transmitted  to  us  from  the  xemot^ 
peiidds^'in  lihose  marvellous  pictures,  whose  preservation  in  tln^ 
tiombd  aodr  temples  of  Egypt  has  revealed  to  US'  so  much  of  the 
bri^ififftiof  one  of  the  most  anciently  civilised  nations  of  th^ 
farorldr  And  this  physiognomy,  it  is  further  maiptained^  continui^ 
iiti]|)retentidBnti<»lIy  the  same  from  parent  to  cbi]<^  .even  whi^x^ 
thetiuiBfiootation  of  a  Negro  population  to  tempor;ate  cUmate^ 
and  evriliaed'  ^issociatea  (as  in  the  United  States)r  has  entir^ 
UiangedL  the  eooleinal  conditions  of  th^  existence.  Now, .  ^  >^ 
.pisfrfifcctly  true  that 'the  Negro  races  which  have  made  no  ad>9^xc0 
id  civaluatibn,;.reta4ii' the  prognathous  character  even  in-t^'^ 
Ipemto.  rcgtdns;  and  this  ia  precisely  what  we  sh^Id  ^Xji^f^c^ 
'But  iiia^noiftrue,  when  they  have  made  any  progress  in  CfvUf^ 
veotioo,  that  •thejr  lemaJa  equally  unaltered.  The  most  etpvat^d 
fbfms  of  skull  among  die  African  nations  nre  found,  ia ,  tho^ 
'whidi  bsAre  emerged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  ti^eir 
onginal  barbarism*  Tliis  has  chiefly  taken  pkoe  through  the 
isfluence^the  Mahommedan  religion^  whidi  prevails  ei^t^nnvoly* 
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among  tlte  peq)Ie  of  tbe  oontral  and  eastom  part  of  Afifea* 
And  although  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  their  origtoal 
sfmnarity  in  cranial  conformation  to  the  truly  progna&uB 
Kcgroes,  yet  all  probabiKty  is  in  favoor  of  the  snppoflition* 
Othermde,  we  must  imagine  that  th^y  have  alwoya  been  6iB* 
thiguisfaed  by  the  same  elevation  of  the  idtull  aa  distingoishea 
th^  at  present*  In  which  case  we  shall  be  obliged  either  to 
f^dort  to  the  h3rpothedis  of  a  great  number  of  original  stocks  fbt 
tiiei  nations  of  Central  Africa  alonC)  or  to  imagine  that. tiie*  most 
degraded  Negroes  have  sprung  iVom  die  more  elevated  types v«h« 
which,  to  be  Bare,  would  be  as  great  an  admission  aa  we  ca« 
desire  of  the  cApability  of  modification  in  aa  instance  iwhMi  is 
ustmlly  regarded  as  the  most  permanent  of  idl. 

In  regara  to  the  transplanted  Negroes,  it  is  obvieua  tfiattk* 
time  wUeh  has  elapsed  sinoe  their  removal,  k  aa  yet. too  ^luurt 
to  expect  any  considerable  alteration  of  cratrial  oonfigomtioni 
M^y  of  the  Negroes  now  living  in  the  West  Ludiao  island^ 
kte  natives  of  AfHca,  and  a  large  proportioa  of  'the  Negro 
population,  both  there  and  in  the  United  State8y:iiiie'  removed 
by  no  more  thto  one  or  two  descents  ftom  their  Afinbaa-acioe^ 
tors.  Biit  ^Mceording  to  the  concurrent  teafeirao]qrt)f  disinlttDdatdd 
observers,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the.  .Ubited  ^Stiife^ 
tdoL  apt)h>inmalion  in  the  Negro  physiognomy  to  tke  JBuifqMati 
model  ii  progressively  taking  {Aoce,  m  instaneos  im  whid4 
idthough  there  has  been  no  intermixture  of  JSuropeaih  bl'dod, 
the  inntience  of  a  higher  civilisation  hat  beeq  pow^ol^  rex<^ 
ercised  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  case  of  Negroesfemidoyed 
as  domestic  servants  is  particularly  noticed*  1^4  ffancoch^'  of 
Guiana,  even  asserts  that  it  is  frequently  not  art  ali  diffictukr  tp 
fistinguish  a  Nc^ro  of  pure  blood  belongmg  to  tbe  Duteh 
Jiortion  of  the  colony,  from  another  belonging  to  the  English, 
settlements,  by  the  correspondence  between  the  features  and 
expression  of  each,  and  those  which  are  charaoteriBtioiirf  their 
respective  masters.  This  alteration,  too,  is  not  oonfaied  to  a 
change  of  form  in  the  skull,  or  to  the  diminution  of  die  prcjcctmi 
of  the  upper  jaw ;  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the  general  figorei  aikd 
hk  the  form  of  the  soft  parts,  as  tiie  Kps  aid  nose.'  And:Mr. 
Lyell  was  assured,  during  bis  recent  tours  ia  Ameiioa^  by 
numerous  medical  men  residing  in  the  slave  states,  that  a  ffmdual 
approximation  was  taking  place,  in  the  cobfiguratioa  c^  the  head 
and  body  of  the  Negroes,  to  the  European  model,  each  sncoessive 
genemtion  exhibiting  an  improvement  in  these  respeots.  The 
change  was  most  apparent  in  such  as  are  brought  into  dosest 
and  most  habitual  relation  wHh  the  whites  (as  by  domestic 
servitude^  without  any  actual  ijUermixtare  of  ractef-^^u  fiiety 
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which  the  difference  of  ocwaplezioii  in  the  ofl^nring  would  at 
<mce  betray. 

There  would  thus  8eem  to  be  a  tendeney  in  bodi  the  pyraimdid 
and  the  prognathous  types  to  pass  into  the  elliptical,  under  the 
influence  of  those  multifarious  tonditions  which  are  embodiad 
in  the  g^iesal  term  civilisation.  The  question  how  far  the  prog-* 
nathous  may  be  changed  to*  the  pyramidal,  or  vice  versd^  fixMn 
want  of  adequate  hist<»ical  eyidence,  is  involved  in  greater 
obscurity.  As  already  remarked,  the  Hottentot  skull  is  de- 
cidedly pyramiiU;  with  oblique  eyes,  yellowish  eomplexi<m» 
^arse  hanr,  and  the  other  characters  of  the  J^orthem  Aaiaticeu 
Are  the  Hottentots  descended  from  the  common  Afidcan  stock  ? 
—-and  are  their  peculiarities  of  conformation  to  be  accounted 
tot  by  the  influenoe  <^  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country, 
which,  as  Dr.  Fridiard  has  pointed  out,  present  an  extraordinary 
eorrespoadenoe  with  those  inhabited  by  the  roving  Mongolea 
and  Tartars?  Or  are  they  in  reality  an  ofibet  from  the  Tartar 
stoek,  driven  into  the  remotest  comer  of  the  African  oontineaty 
by  the  gpradual  extension  and  increasing  power  of  the  proper 
Afiicaa  races?  It  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  the  aflSnities  of 
their  language  must  be  the  chief  means  of  deciding  this  ques^ 
tkm ;  and  these  are  very  imperfectly  known.  We  observe  that 
the  Chev*  Bunsen  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Hottentot  Ian- 

Sage  is  a  degraded  Elafir,  as  the  Bushman  tongue  is  a  d^raded 
ittentot  (import,  p.  286^).  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coin* 
oidence  that  a  race  presentmg  such  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolian  stock,  skould  be  found  dwelling  in  the  only  part  c^ 
Africa  in  which  the  physical  features  o£  toe  country  resemble 
those  of  Central  Asia :  And  in  the  oh<»ce  of  difficulties  we  are 
disposed  on  the  whole  to  agree  with  Dr.  Priebard,  in  thinking 
that  the  Hottentots  are  probably  a  proper  African  race,  whose 
change  of  type  may  be  attributed  to  the  prolonged  influence  of 
these  conditions. 

.  Of  the  possibility  of  a  change  firom  the  pyramidal  to  the 
prognathous  type^  a  more  sati^ctory  instance  is  afforded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ooeania.  Even  where  they  are  most  isoktod 
iix>m  each  other,  the  remarkable  conformity  in  the  fundamental 
characters  of  their  languages,  as  demonstrated  by  Wilhdm'  von 
Humboldt^  appears  (with  other  considerations)  to  have  establMhed 
the  common  orimn  of  all  the  Malayan,  Polynesian,  and  Australian 
races.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  together  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  southr-eastem  Asia,  they  must  originally 
have  presented  some  modification  of  the  pyramidal  form.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  prognathous  character  is  higUy 
developed  in  tliofle  natives  of  Australia  and  the  adjacent  island^ 
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wUoh  seem  to  have  longest  remained  in  the  most  degraded 
state ; — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  very  favourable  examples  of 
the  ^iptical  tjpe  are  produoeabk  fiiom  among  them. 

Bat,  we  may  illustrate  our  argument  nearer  home^  Baees 
which  have  advanced  the  furthest  in  civilisation,  and  attained 
the  greatest  perfection  of  physical  form,  produce  also  examplsB 
of  physical  inferiority  in  iiKlividuals  or  families.  Among  other 
consequences  of  long-continued  want  and  ignorance,  theconformar 
tion of  the  cranrom  appearstolmve  been  afibcted.  The  Sanatorr 
Commission  would  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we  beHeve,  were  it 
to  examine  the  worst  part  of  the  population  of  our  great  towns; 
the  most  convincing  proof,  however,  is  unfortunately  furnished 
by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Irish  population.  .  There  are  certain 
districts  in  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  (as  pointed  out  by  m 
znteliigent  writer  in  die  Dublin  University  Magazine,  Now  48.) 
ehiefly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  native  Iiiafa  dciv«o 
by  the  British  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down,  stbout  twot 
4mituries  ago.  These  people,  whose  ancestors  were  well*growiiy 
able-bodied,  and  comely,  are  now  reduced  to  an  average  stature 
of  five  feet  two  inches,  are  pot-bellied,  bow-leggedy  and  abo<w 
tively  featured ;  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  *  <^en  prd« 

*  jecting mouths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposedgnuns,  tbeb 
*'  adi^noing  cheek-bones  and  depressed  noses  bearing  barbarisitt 

*  on  their  very  front.'  In  other  words,  within  Boshort  a pcnod^ 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  a  prognathote  type  of  rinill;  like  the 
savages  of  Australia; — 'thus  giving  such  an  example  of  det^^ 
'  rioratioa  from  known  causes,  As  almost  compensates,  by  its  value 

*  to  future  ages,  for  the  suffering  and  debasement  whidi-  past 
<  generations  have  endured  in  perfecting  its  appalling  lessoo.' 
The  hordes  of  wretched  Irish,  whom  famine  has  driven  to  seek 
subsistence  in  the  sea-ports  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Gteat 
Britain,  must  have  enabled  many  of  our  readers  to  make  this 
observation  for  themselves :  — every  gradation  being  peroqptible^ 
fipom  the  really  noble  type  of  countenance  and  ^ure  seat  in 
some  of  them,  to  that  utteriy  debased  aspect  wfaicii  can  be 
kxrired  at  only  with  disgust.  It  is  marvellous,  indeed,  how  dose 
le  the  physical  resemblance  between  tlie  lowest  <^a8se8  of  the 
Irish  population  and  the  natives  of  Australia,  as  depicted  in  the 
voyage  of  the  '  Astrolabe^'  The  delineations  of  the  latter,  when 
first  eeen,  gave  us  the  feeling  of  old  acquaintanceship.  In  boik 
cases,  the  same  cause  —  a  longHU>ntinued  deficiency  of  food  and 
social  degradation  (where  a  sufficient  elevation  to  resist  these 
depressing  ageneies  had  not  been  previously  attained) — has  ter*- 
minafted  in  the  same  results.  And,  although  the  ancestral  types 
<^  the  two  were  in  all  probabiKty  very  difiereflrt,  the  chaises 
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%k4Mk  UM^W  luive  tended,  in  «  most  remarkable  nuumer^  to  bring 
4h(>o«tt  «i  9M^tukr  similaritj.  We  shall  bereafber  see  how  short  a 
^^^y^  |mi0  been  found  sufficient  to  produce  a.  eorrespoodi&g  idter^ 
mj^  ia  certain  branebes  of  the  Hottentot  race.  It  is  on  «ii« 
K^w4Uil  oiieuniBtanee  in  Jiumain  nature,  that  ahonBtitis  foir:tlio 
^ir^Mee  appear  to  take  place  mnefa  mMre  quioklj  and  much  more 
^gy^inlyj  than  alterations  for  the  better. 

We  need  not  stop  to  examine  the  other  peculianties  ef  thea 
boaj  skeleton,  whidi  have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  dntiii*- 
g«lsh  the  races  of  men  from  each  otfacn  It  has  been  'nmin^ 
tainedy  ibr  eximiple,  that  the  form  of  the  pelvis  differs  so  mnobi 
in  the  European  and  tbe  Negro,  as  to  oonstilate  a  valid -die*- 
tiaotioii  beti^eeo  the  two  races;  and  that  different  races imva : 
fi^  chatacteristie  pdves ;  some  light,  some  heavy,  some  with* 
an  oval  opening,  some  with  a  round  aperture,  some  approaching , 
tbd  quadrilateral  form,  and  some  being  wedge-shaped*  £ut 
the  Cavefbl  and  extended  comparisons  of  those  eminent  ana«^. 
teodistBi  the  Professors  Weber  of  Bonn,  have  shown  that  thai 
real  flM^'iegntdiBg  the  configuration  of  the  pelvis  are  pinecasalgr  i 
aaidogofB  to  those  relating  to  the  conformation  of  tl^e  a^miiumui 
Motonci >fiinn'ii^ aisignable  to  any  particular  nation  or  grooptof 
nations,  as  a  constant  distinctive  character;  bat'spdoinnhis  o£; 
each  'kiBdiire^tfound  in  the  same  races.  At  the  same  tiMe, 
pilrticubunt^rpis  are  more  oonmion  than  othera  in*  patticnhrraces^'  I 
a-eertainrelatddn  ibeing  discernible  between  the  ]l>reiialentfbmilt 
of  the  peWic  €bvity  and  that  of  the  ecsniiim*  So  the  /  ouoAmbervi  "■. 
*  shin^^  broad  fiat  foot,  and  projeeting  heel,  which  are  popidarfgr:. 
regttded'  as  typical)  duHracters  of  the  Negro  i«oe>  nre-fbuad,  r 
upoak  a  more  eoUeaded  survey,  to  belong  chiefly  tathatsmril  i 
proportion  of  it  with  which  we  happen  to  be  most  familiar,  and  l 
to  ^disappear  wherever  the  cranium  is  more  elevated.,  iEven-i 
amonff  the  Guinea-coast  N^^roes,  and  their  iuimediate  dsaeeAd«  ' 
ants;  individuids.aTe  occasionally  found  whose  persons  nnght  be 
takeil'  as  ibodels  of  symmetry  and  vigour ;  witness  the  celebrated  i' 
atiiiete,  a  cast  of  whose  body  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  > 
nnfiean^of  the  Koyal'  OoUege  of  Surgeons  of  London.  *  Sdob<  > 
facts  .pnit '»  negative  on  'the  popular  notion  of  the  permanency  of  I 
ekara^tonBof  tniaJrindi;  on  which  assumption,  bo wi^ver^  the  aoe^r 
triiie  ofthe^ooiginal  diversity  of  the  Negro  and  European 
always,  baa  proeeededw 


.  ^ 


There  'is  probably  no  evidence  of.  original  dirersky  of  vae^ 
which  y^  0a  -gmeiMy  and  utihesitatingly  relied  upon^  as  that 
dorived  from  the  c^i^ifr  oftheshm  and  the  okaractat  of  ike  hair* 
That  the  Ethiopian  should  change  his  hue,  ia  by  .many  cotH 
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aderod  to  be  at  impossible  as  that  the  sun  ahcndd  rise  in  the  west. 
And  the  reteiLtiim  of  the  characteristic  hue  of  a  race  in  the 
de8cendaMCst)f  intUridnals  who  hove  long  ance  migrated  into  a 
temperate  climate^  is  continuaUy  appealed  to  as  a  triumphant 
argument  ia  finronr  of  a  position^  wkoeh,  it  is  maiatainedy  is  con«^ 
fimnable  alike  to  -die  teaehiing«  of  Ustory  and  to  everj^iaj 
observation.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  a  plandble. aspect 
ta  this  qpinion ;  but  it  will  not>;  we  think,  stand  the  test  of  a 
seurohing  examinatiosii  any  better  than  the  doctriMe  ^f  tiie  re*^ 
stnction  of  particalar  oonfimnationaof  the  eraniimi:  to  particular 
raoe&  Let  us  ]noeeed,  then,  to  discuss  it  in  the  same  .maimer  ^ 
ccmmdeting,  ia  the  first  place,  whether  characteia  denuvtd.  Adul 
the  skin  and  hair  aare  at  the  present  time  so  aimstantfy^proMMtadi 
bf  ditkatead  raoe%  as  to  be  capable  of  being  emplo]rai;:ifar  the  > 
puvpOae  of  acientific  definition ;  and  secondly,  wbetheit  historjv: 
when  carefully  interrogated,  really  sanctions  the  ides.itlia(>  tfadi 
hue  of  any  vaoe  is  permanent  and  unalterable  *-^ot  whether  jtiiem] 
are  not  examples  to  the  contrary,  in  which  a dectdtdofaangftihasi 
taken  places  Before  we  enter,^  however,  ttpeoaitiuQinfnify^iti 
may  ber  proper  to  submit  a  few  general  coilskleratiDiM  vftm^ihrnt 
stmc^nre.of*  tbe  colouring  tissue  of  the  Anamaiisldn^iandjiupoa^ 
the  vaineofi^loiir  as  ai zoological  duumoteir..  ;  .i*>  .^  m  ,   t^h-.T 

.'>W!e  ODB  accuttomed  to  aay  tdui  eotouor-  ib.^ioifly^-ri^ihHiUeiiV^ 
butinipaint  of  fact'  it  is  not  even  sku^deep  pifor it  ^qesmoU  askoh] 
theuirue  slon^iJodng  entirely  confined  to  tbeiepidonaiiftariaeaErfW^ 
skin^.-ilt  was  formerly. supposed  tbart,  bttwicen  the  tihi^  skaii: 
andisteiTf^kiny  thene  lay  a  proper  colouring  layer,;.t6fwhichithe  * 
tehttj  Ttte  mtoanvfR*  was 'given;  andit.wUi  imagined  that  iiaai 
U^  was  greatly  devekped  in  the  (feirkHsksiuitd  flraoe%  hm^v. 
ntedy  iwiiUiting  in  those  of  fiur  complexion*  This^acoonutrofii^  > 
howeiter,.; when  submitted  to  .the  test  of  uneraseopic  iqqairy^t 
ha^beeaifomid  toibe  totally  incoarect.  iit*       ■   .•;  *  ^^ 

'.If  <Y«iltfuiie  is  to  be  believed,  no  well-informed  jtevaon^  fetMi; 
mieriyi  pamed  l^  Leyden,  without  seeing:  a  part  el'  the^jbfaidci 
membrnto  (the  tttieidmm  muootum)  of  a  Negro»  disaiseted  byi^hbjT 
celebrtited:iiii^«lrA»<'  tbe  other  part  had^beenJdaniediAwajF^Hloir 
Petersburg.  I  by.;  lifter  the  Grenti      TfaeirijetfoDi^faoweMBr^riiiftt 
new  unbrersally  admitted*     The    ^rete  3nuc^»snm'i<lHHB}semil 
diseofvcrod  ta  bC' nothing  but  the  latest  lay ef  of  qiideittiii^  then 
inner  surface  of  which  is  continually  being  trctnewed4a8ftlbe7e»4i 
tenor  is  worn  away,  just  like  the  bark  of  a  tree.     There  is  no 
distinct  icolaiiring  layer.,  it  appeaarsi  dtheria  the'fimr<pr<thedark- 
sldnned  races;  Ihe.  pecaBar  hue  of  the  latfcezt  depemfing  upoii' 
the  pteatoee  of  eolouring  matter  in  the  t^elUof  the  <epideivus 
it8d£.    Jtlow,  that  this  colouring.mittter  ouy  be  geaeralted^  even  i 
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in  the  fairest  skins,  under  the  influence  of  tight  and  warmth,  we 
have  a  fimiliar  proof  in  the  snnuner  fredde,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  a  /bca/ prodoction  of  that  whidi  in  someraoesis  jwiwrad 
Persons  who  have  been  mnch  exposed  to  the  direct  rajrs  of  the 
sun,  become  *  tanned '  or  '  sun-burnt '  in  like  manner,  owing  to 
the  formatkm  of  colouring  particles  in  the  cells  of  the  epidecniB, 
which  are  usually  idmost  cxdouriras.  The  face  and  hands,  for 
instance^  frequently  undergo  a  considerable  ^dteration  in  hue, 
whik  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  habitually  corered, 
retain  their  original  feuxness.  The  effect  of  sneh  exposure 
Taoies,  besides^  aocraxling  to  the  complexion  of  theindiyidoaL 
Pair  skins  beoome  of  a  reddish  brown ;  and  those,  in  whidi 
there  was  prenously  any  tinge  of  a  blade  or  swarthy  hue 
(sueh  as  we  oft^i  meet  with  in  individuals  ev^i  of  the 
fkuree^  races,  in  whose  veins  there  is  not  the  slightest  intermix* 
ture  of  Negro  blood),  become  much  more  swarthy.  While,  the 
ififluenoe  of  tight  is  perceived  to  be  greatly  modified  by  the  com- 
plexion of  the  indivuiual,  the  compl^on  itself  is  sensibly  tiable 
to  vuiatum  within  the  limits  of  families  —  much  more,  thon^ 
fcre,  of  races^  This  is  a  matter  of  iamitiar  observation  %  two 
ohildcen  of' the  same  parents  beii^  frequently  the  one  a  blonde^ 
the  other  a  brunette.  Further,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  m 
indrviduak  of  the  fair  races,  large  patches  of  the  surface  ahnost 
as  deej^  coloured  aa  the  skin  of  the  N^ro«  On  the  other 
hand,  aSnnaism,  that  is,  the  total  absence  of  colour  in^e  skin, 
is  occaaionaUy  seen  in  dark  races  as  well  asiair*  A  curioas 
case  lately  fell  under  our  cognisance  in  which  both  these  aberr^- 
tione  were  combined  —  the  hue  of  the  skin^  naturally  rather 
swarthy,  had  been  becomii^  darker  for  some  years ;  but  there 
were  light  patches  on  the  race  and  body,  in  ydack  tl^re  was-a 
total  absence  of  pigment ;  whilst,  as  if  to  compensate  for  these^ 
peculiarly  dark  patches  came  out  elsewhere.  As  the  existence  of 
colourless  patohes  on  the  face  produced  a  disagreeable  disfigure- 
ment, an  attempt  was  made  to  re-exdte  the  chromatogenoua 
function  by  stimulating  apptications.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  unfortunately « rather  too  successful ;  for  although  the  -parts 
thus  treated  at  first  assumed  the  hue  of  the  general  suifaoe,  they 
did  not  remain  in  that  state,  but  became  in  the  end  of  the 
oolour  of  the  spots  which  were  previously  the  most  deeply 
tinged. 

These  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  that  any  distinctions  drawn 
from  a  character  so  superficial,  and  so  Uable  to  modification 
from  external  drcumstances,  as  the  hue  of  the  skin,  most  be 
lecetved  with  great  caution..  This  is  well  known  to  tiie 
naturalist,  who  entirely  discards  it  in  every  case  in  which  the 
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least  taideney  to  spontaneous  variation  is  shown.  It  is  quite 
true  that  lUtmt  are  instances  in  whieh  he  considers  it  a  suffici^it 
indication  of  permanent  diversity  of  race,  that  is,  of  distinctness 
of  species ;  for  example,  there  are  many  butterflies  and  moths 
whidh  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  «ach  other  by  any 
qAhkx  character  tlum  the  form,  situation,  and  colour  of  certain 
spots  upon  their  wings.  But  these  spots  are  found  to  be  conr 
ttantlg  present  —  to  have  precisely  the  same  form,  situation^ 
and  colour  —  and  not  to  show  the  least  disposition  to  variation 
of  type.  They  beccnne,  therefore,  from  their  permanence,  as 
positive  indications  of  ori^al  diversity  of  race,  as  other  criteria 
aire  allowed  to  be.  But  look  at  any  of  our  domestkated  animals^ 
in  which  liie  colour  of  the  skin  or  its  appendages  is  disposed  to 
variation-^ the  horse,  for  instance*  We  there  see  diversities 
ZHudi  greater  than  those  which  are  relied  on  as  distittctive 
diaraeiers  among  moths  and  butterflies ;  but  these  differences 
are  so  far  from  b^g  constant,  that  they  spriag  up  among  ia* 
dividuals  which  are  known  to  be  descendants  of  the  same 
parentage ;  they  are,  therefore,  utterly  valueless  etren  as  evi* 
deuce  of  breeds.  In  fact,  any  approach  to  permanence  whick 
they -may  possess,  is  entirely  due  to  the  f^encyof  man  in  matoh*- 
ing  like  with  like ;  for  all  the  races  of  wild  horses  with  which 
we  are  aoqiiainted>  whether  known  to  be  descendaaatsof  domefr^ 
tieated  anoestors  or  not,  present  one  unifonn  brown  hue. 

To  wfaidi  of  these  two  oases  then  has  Uiat  of  the  human  races 
the  most  resemblance  ?  Are  there  definite  hues  or  markii^s^ 
vfaieh  are  characteristic  of  all  the  individuals  of  particular  races, 
and  which  are  r^ularly  transmitted  from  pareit  to  offspring  ? 
Or  do  we  find  sudh  a  variation  in  this  respect,  among  tribes  <Nr 
funiiies  known  or  presumed  to  have  had  a  common  parentage^ 
as  prevents  any  such  line  of  demarcation  from  being  drawn? 
To  this  question  we  shall  endeavour,  with  Dr.  Frichai^'s  assists 
anoe*  to  give  a  satisfiustory  reply. 

^  The  problem  may  be  Uius  stated.  Given,  a  fair  and  ruddy 
speeimein  of  the  so-called  Caucasian  race,  a  jet  bkck  Negro,  a 
swarthy  Malay,  an  olive  Mongolian,  and  a  oopper-Kx^loured 
American  Indian :  let  it  be  determined — whether  their  hues  are 
typical  of  their  respective  races ;  or  whether  such  varieties  of 
ieolour  may  not  be  communicated  to  all,  as  to  destroy  the  value 
of  the  distinctive  character  founded  upon  complexion. 

The  nations,  whose  agreement  in  cranial  conformation  has 
^used  th^n  to  be  associated  together  under  the  general  de- 
signation of  Caucasian,  are  very  nakirally  arranged  under  two 
groups,  differing  from  one  another,  but  agreeing  among  tfaent* 
advesy  in  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  Sieir  language.   They 
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are  somedmea  desigtiated  as  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  natioas'; 
but  Dr.  Priehard  much  more  appropftatcfy,  in  t>\xr  ap^efaension; 
terms  them  the  Sjrro- Arabian  and  the  Xndo^^fitirofiean^  — names 
whidi  at  onoe  indicate  the  nature  of  the  ^ubdivisioa.  Th^ 
former  of  tbese  gmaps  seems  to  hate  had  its  original  seat  in 
Soath-»western  Asia;  but  is  now  much  more  wideif  extended; 
For  id  seeixis  to  have  diffused  itself  at  a  very  reknot^  ^riod  chrer 
NoFtkem  Africa^  which  has  been  again  eolonised  from  tlm- 
porent  Stock  ^  various  subsequent  times:  And  one  of  its  ofbetB^ 
the  Jewish  nation,  has  spread  itself  over  a  large  porticta  of  thef 
habitable  world.  The  Atlimtic  region  of  Northern  Afirica  cotti* 
pribes  the -elevated  country,  mountainous  in  some  parts,  stretch<« 
ing  fFom  the  Great  Desert  to  the  shores  o#the  Mediterranean^ 
Utotwithptanding  the  subsequent  admixture  of  foreign  dements^ 
tbe  irenuUBb  of  the'  kngnage  of  its  earlier  inhabitants  are  suffi* 
denllji distinct) to  have  enabled  Prof.  Newman  to  class  it  among 
thai  primitive  brandies  of  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Semitic  groufv 
bbevaL  with  4he  andent  Syrian,  the  Phoenician,  6^  In  this 
caM^^  we  twn'aearoely  do  otherwise  than  regard  the  peof^  who 
speaks  diidedft  dt  this  ancient  Berber  language — and  who  corre^ 
fipohdiia^genernl  bodily  configuration,  not  only  with  eadi  ^oCh^,' 
ImtJ  l^ldi  ithe  otha:  branches  of  the  same  stock  —  as  fohhing  pat€> 
cf)  th«i  ^lO^Airablan  grMip.  Now  among  the  Kabyles  of  '^Jgiefrer^ 
aU'Tiihia^'tfae  (Fuoryks  of  Sahara,  the  Shelahs  or  monnt&ideet<d 
dS  Sdulhem  Morocco,  and  other  people  of  the  same  nice,  there 
ore  np^ry  considerable  differences  of  complexion.  In  fkct,  there' 
is  periiapa  no  better  example  anywhere  to  be  met  with  of  the 
influeoioe  lexiereised  by  cKmate,  and  by  tenden<qr  to  spontaneous 
variadon,  in  modifying  the  com|4exion.  For  the  particulars  tof 
be  inqubed  into  in  their  case  occur  not  only  within  a  vety 
limited  range  of  country,  but  among  races  connected  by  the 
ddeeirt  affinities  of  language,  and  who  ^ree  also  in  evety  other 
impoitavt  physical  character.  Although  the  Kabyles  in  general 
hove  a  swarthy  hue  and  dark  hair,  the  tribe  of  Mozabi  i^  de** 
scribed  l^  Mr.  Hodgson  as  remarkably  white ;  and  the  lofty 
table^iand,  called  Mount  Aurasius,  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  so 
fair  «nd  vuddy,  and  with  hair  of  so  deep  a  yellow,  that  they 
Iwve  been  supposed  (though  without  any  adequate  'foundation) 
to  be  a  colony  of  Teutonic  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  Tuaryk  tribes  bordering  on  the  Oreat  Desert,  have  a  com* 
plexion  as  blaek  as  that  of  uie  darkest  Negro. 

^milar  varieties  of  colour  obtain  in  other  branches  of  the 
Syro- Arabian  stock.  All  travellers  who  have  visited  the  high  lands 
of  Arabia  represent  the  inhabitants  as  having  light  complexions, 
their  ey^  being  often  blue  and  their  hair  red.     The  Anibs  neat 
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Muacat  are  of  a  sickly  yoUow  hue ;  those  of  the  neigfaboiifhood 
of  Mecca  are  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  whilst  those  of  the  low 
countries  bordering  on  the  Nile  are  almost  jet  bkck.  Mr*  Buck- 
ingham noticed  that  the  Arabs  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  a 
region  of  very  constant  and  intense  heat,  had  darker  dcins,  as 
well  as  datter  features  and  coarser  hair,  than  lie  had  seen  dse^ 
where;  and  in  the  Haiiran,  a  district  beyond  the  Jordan  be 
met  with  a  fiunily  who  had  Negro  features,  a  deep  blade  eoni«« 
pleodon,  and  crisped  hair,  of  whose  pure  Amb  descent  he-  was 
netertheless  assured. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  prools  to  the  saitie  effect;  but; 

we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  adverting  to  the  case  of  the* 

Jewish  nation,  whkh  —  though  frequently  appealed  to  by  the 

advocates  of  the  permanence  of  complexion  and  other  physicatl 

chairacters — really  tells  the  other  way,  when  fuUy  atatedLo  >Tlna 

case  ia  particularly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  evadendetjoF 

general  purity  of  descent  through  a  long  succession  of  geneoatipiis^' 

duiwg  which  the  scattered  residence  of  the  race  has  Jiibjteted 

itsmevobers  to  a  great  variety  of  external  conditions.  wNjowv 

altbougb  the  descendants  of  Aboaham  sre  dliH  gesctalljt^  mf^ 

CG^^RIsaWe  by  certain  peculiarities  of .  physiognomy^!  voifibd'^ 

gp^t  yarietyi  of  complexion  among  them*    In  (khia  codntty  hhia^ 

^jcs' 01^  I  flaxen  hair  are  not  unfi^quent^  but  a-iightt  bmmitte 

miewitb  black  hair  ia  jnost  commons    In  Gemutny  ondj  iBdlaid,^ 

tbi^.prdinary  complexion  is  more  florid,  with,  faliieeyesitedrfed* 

hfdr*  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  of  Portugal  are  very  dark? 

whilst  those  who  have  been  settled  from  lery  temote  iimesi  i a 

Coc^iaand  the  interior  of  Malabar,  are  so!  Mack  as  not  io*  be 

distinguishable  by  their  complexion  from  the  native  inhaiMtBitts^ 

Thus  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  tliat  dtts.>oen»t 

ptexion  of  the  Jews  tends  to  assimilate  itself  to  that  Of  any  i 

nation  in.  which  their  residence  has  been  sufficiently  prbbagedc 

vfhile  of  this  assimilation,  the  introduction  of  a  small  AnMttntiof 

ex;tranequs  bb>od  does  not  by  any  means  aJBG^rd  aa  /adequalet 

e^^lanatioiv  .  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  thsJt:  theife  ia  latl  'Ma^^- 

t^cheri^A  towQ  of .  Cocbiuy  a  particular  odLody  oft  ijerinsij^hidht 

ari:ii^,aia^^Qmpa]iitivdylate  date  in  thateom^iaryi^Mndiw^h' 

are  palled  Jcrusalieni  or  White  Jews.     That  they  liavc  iKlt ^f 

been  blackened  by  the  tropical  light  and  hcatt.dhowa  thad  Hm6  ir 

in  this  case  a  necessary  condition^  -       *  .1       > 

If  we  turn  to  the  Indo-Europeaxi  brsaeh  ofthe  CauoaeiaU) 

stoekiwe  encounter  a  series  of  analogous  phendmeoa.    Faasing 

fippitbe  mduth  of  the  Oranges  to  tbs  British  lalmds,  not-only 

does  the  samef  general  type  of  cranial  conformation  en^y*- 

where  reappear :  but  a  fundamental  conformity  in  the  languages 
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•f  the  Tarious  natkniSy  as  well  as  the  eoneiEireiit  tiwriinmiy  of 
their  history  and  traditiooe  all  indieote  an  early  comncaoK 
Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  certain  exoeptioiiid  cases,  no  etb* 
nokgist  of  repute  now  disputes  the  eastem  or%in  of  the  gMat 
body  of  the  popolation  of  Europe.  HarOy  them^  we  have  a  most 
striking  example  of  variation  of  colour  among  the  daseendaniB 
of  one  common  stock ;  for  the  complexion  of  the  Hindoo  does 
not  less  differ  finom  that  of  a  Scandimman,  than  does  that  of 
the  Negro;  indeed,  there  is  every  shade  of  gradation  interpaaed 
between  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  inhabitant  of  Northwa 
Europe,  and  the  jet  bbick  of  the  dweller  in  Ae  plains  of  India. 
Even  if  the  common  origin  of  the  Hindoo  and  ike  Grermane 
and  other  European  nations  should  be  disputed  (which,  how- 
ever,* can  not  be  attempted  without  overthrowing  the  whole 
teibno  of  modem  philology),  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  similar 
variiations  are  generated  within  much  narrower  limits  Urns 
among  the  Hindoo  nation  alone,  we  find  the  most  marked  divert 
aities  of  complexion ;  some  are  as  black  as  Negroes,  some  are  ci 
a  copper  colour,  oldiers  little  darker  than  the  inhabitante  iit 
Sootbmi  Europe,  and  others  have  actually  £sdr  oomfdexions  with 
blue  eyes,  and  auburn  o^  even  red  hair*  These  diversities  append 
to  be  connected  with  two  sets  of  conditions,  as  their  operating 
causes.  The  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  marked  dimreneee 
of  climate,  which  prevail  betwixt  me  mountainous  devations  of 
Kashmir  or  Kafiristan,  and  the  low  plains  bordering  tiie  great 
rivers  of  India:  But  the  distinction  <^  castes  is  scareely  of 
secondary  consequence.  Since  it  p^petuates  the  same  mode  of 
life  in  particular  fiumilies  from  generation  to  ffeneration,  said 
also  tends  to  render  permanent  any  variety  that  may  spon»> 
taneously  spring  up,  and  to  restrain  it  within  the  Umits  of  die 
caste  in  which  it  occurs.  The  high-caste  people  of  the  northern 
and  more  elevated  parts  of  India  are  remarkable  for  the  faimesa 
of  their  complexions :  while  the  A%lian8,  descended  from  ibe 
Median  stock,  and  speaking  a  dialect  derived  from  the  ancient 
Zend,  contain  within  their  passes  every  variety  of  complexion^ 
from  that  of  the  dark  Indian  to  that  of  the  fair  European. 

It  is  obvious,  accordingly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
hue  of  the  skin  as  a  sufficient  test  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  sincej 
whatever  we  may  asstime  to  be  its  typical  complexion,  that  type 
is  subject  to  every  kind  and  degree  of  modification.  The  Araos^ 
the  Berbers,  the  Jews,  the  Hindoos,  the  A%han8,  and  numerous 
other  tribes  that  might  be  cited,  exhibit  many  such  modifications 
among  themselves,  not  to  mention  those  whidi  distinguish  them 
from  each  other :  when  the  European  nations  are  added  to  the 
list,  the  contrast  becomes  still  more  striking. 
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Lei  ms  next  ez«nine  the  African  nationa  Hese,  it  maj 
perhaps  be  aatd,  no  such  variety  embarrasses  us :  blaeknesB,  witk 
a  reddish  or  yeUowish  tinge,  being  the  universal  hue  of  the 
EthiofHan  race.  Such  an  assertion,  however,  wonld  only  exhibit 
the  very  limited  informatian  of  the  rash  ethnologist  who  should 
haeard  it;  for  no  fact  is  better  estaUiahed,  thim  that  of  great 
diversity  of  complexion  amcHig  the  different  inhabitants  of  this 
ffreat  continent.  Some  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  among  which  we 
mquently  meet  with  high  foreheads  and  prominent  noses,  have 
also  light  brown  complexions  and  reddish  hair ;  yet  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  attributing  to  them  an  origin  distinct  irook 
that  of  the  proper  Negro  races,  with  which  they  are  connected 
in  different  degrees  of  affinity.  There  are  tribes  even  upon  the 
Gold  and  Slave  ooasts,  considerably  lighter  than  ordinary 
Kegroes.  The  Hottentot  has  a  large  admixture  of  yellow  in 
his  complexion ;  whilst  the  Ftilahs  of  Central  Africa  are  of  a 
dark  copper  colour. 

The  widest  departure  from  the  ordinary  N^ro  complexion  is 
shown  in  the  African  nations  who  border  on  .  the  Bed  Sea. 
little  was  known  of  them,  prior  to  the  French  expedition  intd 
Egypt;  mu^  information,  however,  has  been  gained  siace^ 
especially  Vy  M.  d'Abbadie.  They  exhibit  speeialtiea  on  the 
one  hand,  which  a|q>roximate  closely  to  the  Negro  tvpe ;  though 
in  other  respects,  more  particularly  in  the  hue  of  their  akm, 
the  severance  is  complete:— so  that  they  evidently  oonstituteid 
series  of  links  between  the  Negro  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  laoe^ 
This  gradual  transition  has  been  attributed  by  writers  who  rer 
gwrd  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  of  Caucasian  origin,  to  an  inteiy 
mixture  <^  races  from  neighbouring  confines.  But  M.  d'Ab» 
badie,  a  most  careful  ob^rver,  expressly  states  that  these 
intermediate  tribes  are  certainly  not  Mulattoes,  having  none  of 
the  characters  of  mixed  races.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  each 
of  them  distinguished  by  the  characteristic  physical  features 
and  peculiarities  of  language,  which  mark  them  out  as  races 
distinct  6rom  the  Negroes  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  white 
races  cm  the  other ;  mough  they  possess  at  the  same  time  pointi 
of  resemblance  to  both.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  lightest  com* 
plexions  and  a  superior  physical  conformation  characterise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands;  whilst  the  dwellers  on  the  low 
plains  beneath  the  same  latitudes  approach  nearer  to  the  true 
Negroes  of  their  neighbouriiood,  not  merely  in  the  blackness  of 
their  skin,  but  in  the  thickness  of  their  lips,  the  flatness  of 
their  noses,  and  the  crispneas  of  their  hair. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  detained  by  the  evidence 
collected  by  Dr.  Prichard  respecting  the  physical  characters  of 
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the  uKoeut  "Egyptiaaa.  The  conclonoo  to  which  it  eoaAaebt 
him  a  a  coDviction  —  th«t  tho  sncieBt  £gypciaitt  were  M 
closely  allied  to  the  Xegro  tace,  that  the  origin  cf  ho&  mm 
probably  the  sune.  The  coii)[rfexioa  of  the  uicieat  EgjjiAMBM, 
as  represented  by  their  own  artists,  aeems  to  hare  been  of  • 
led  copper  or  ll^t  chocolate  colour,  and  to  have  reaemUed 
the  present  complexion  of  the  reddest  of  the  FUlah  and  Kair 
trib^  Their  peculiar  phyiiognonty  has  been  transmitted  to 
lis  still  better,  perhaps,  in  tbeir  sculptures:  where  it  ia  at  ooee 
recognised  as  much  more  African  than  Arabian:  the  M^n 
features  being  only  an  exaggeration  of  it  We  shall  hemftar 
see  that  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  philological  oon- 
nderatioos. 

Complexion,  therefore,  most  be  adnutted  to  be  no  aoeh 
definite  distinction,  as  can  eerer  the  Negro  raoes  fircan  other 
branches  of  the  human  &miiy.  Nor  will  the  cfaaracter'of  their 
hur  be  found  more  conclusive ;  though  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  to  be  a  more  lasting,  and  therefore  ra(»e  trustworthy, 
criterion  —  so  much  so,  that  the  African  nations  liave  been  eM- 
lectively  termed  '  woolly-hured.'  Now,  it  is  clearly  proved  hj 
microoco[nc  examination,  that  the  hair  of  the  N^ro  is  not  trocd ; 
and  that  its  intimate  structure  differs  from  that  of  the  &irer 
races,  steely  in  the  greater  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter  oon- 
tuned  in  its  interior  —  as  is  the  case  with  jet-blade  hair  in  oar 
own  country.  The  crisp,  twisted  growth  of  Negro  hair  is  tho 
only  sign  by  which  it  can  be  really  separated  from  the  straight 
and  flowing  hair  of  Europeans.  But  a  little  ooD»deniti<»  will 
show  the  futility  of  attempting  to  sepamte  races  on  itia.tinr±inn^ 
which  do  not  exceed  such  variations  as  may  be  observed 
witUu  the  limits  of  any  single  race^  For  instance,  among  lite 
African  nations,  some  have  a  dark  compleuon,  and  are  coo- 
formable  in  other  respects  to  the  Negro  type,  yet  at  the  same 
limo  have  long  flowing  liur.  On  we  other  hand,  there  are 
Europeans,  having  no  admixture  of  Negro  blood,  with 

0  crisp  and  frizzled  as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  of 
r.  But  supposing  the  difference  to  be  as  great  and  con- 
as  is  commonly  represented,  it  would  still  be  by  no  means 
ent  to  establi^  a  diversity  of  origin.     For  the  zoologist 

1  that  he  can  phice  little  reliance  upon  characters  derived 
he  luury  covering :  they  are  so  peculiarly  liable  to  variatim 
climatic  intluences.  Thus  the  sheep  of  one  of  the  valleva 
■  Andes,  descended  from  those  origiually  introduced  by 
paniards,  bear  wool  in  the  first  instance,  and  continue 
so  if  regularly  shorn.  If  n^lected,  however,  the  wool 
a  large  tufted  mass,  which  finally  breaks  off  in  diaggy 
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povfioDfr;  iond  beneadi  is  ibimd»  Bot  fresh  wool,  nor  a  naked  and 
tfisoftflsil  skin^but  a  short  fine  hah*,  shming  and  smooth,  like  that 
-of  the  goat  in  its  best  state :  and  ihis  remains  permanentl j,  tho 
yobl  nerer  leapfieaiiDg. 

<  Da  iMiitDtiiig  a  auaruhir  oompariaon  between  the  conplesdona 
t£  lim .  wiona  brandiet  and  ofl&ets  of  the  Mongolian  race,  it 
wlUrtippear  diat»  although  an  admixture  of  yellow  is  one  of  its 
moat^eoiMtatt  chariftcters,  yet  this  may  coexist  with  many  oth^ 
abades^  aoid  may  €ven  disappear  altogethezi.  Xhns,  in  the.  re* 
main^  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  still  existing  in  the  hiUy 
xegiona  df  the  north,  in  the  Deccan,  and  especially  m  Ceylon»-n 
aU  of  iKhioh  appear  firom  the  charaeters  of  their  language,  theic 
peculiar  customs,  and  their  traditions,  to  be  descendants  of  the 
JIForthem  iLsistic,  rothet  than  of  the  Hindoo  or  Acian  ^tock,*-^ 
we  find  a  iraiiiety  of  shades  of  complexion ;  and  this  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  nation*  For  example,  the  CingbaIese.aco 
dcBOribed  by  Dr.  Davy  as  varying  in  colour  from  light  browA 
to  bfatck;  the  prevalent  hue  of  their  hair  and  eyes  is  blaok,  bfKl 
hasel  eyes  taui  brown  hair  are  not  very  uncommon ;  grey  eyes 
and  red  I^  are  occasionally  seen,  though  rarely ;.afid  sooie*i 
thnea  the  light  bhie  or  red  eye  and  light  flaxen  .hai^*  oftho 
jAibino.  :  Dr.  Davy,  in  describing  snch  a  jone,  remarka  thalk 
ber  \  eonidexion  would  scarcely  be  ooneidered  p^eii^r  i^ 
£ngland,  Certainly  not  in  Norway;  for  her  eyes  v^reilighfe 
bhie,  and,  not  particularly  weak,  her  hair  o£  the  colour  that 
mauaUj  aaeompanies  audi  eyes,  and  her  oom^egdon  rather  roiy» 
^  It  10  easy  to  oonoeive,'  he  adds,  ^  that  an  accidental  variety  o£ 
'^tfais  kind  might  propagate,  and  that  the  white  race  of  man* 

<  kind  is  equrun^  &om  simh  an  accidental  variety.  The  Indiana 
^  are.  of  this  opmion;  and  there  is  a  tradition  or  story  among 
'  them  in  which  tins  origin  is  asugned  to  u%'  This  tendency 
tnwards  a  &ir  and  even  florid  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyea 
tind  bushy  hair,  can  be  traced  in  several  other  nations  of  the 
same  type,  such  as  the  Mantchoos  in  China,  and  also  among  the; 
Chinese  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  Samoiedec^ 
Tungusians,  and  others  living  on  the  borders  of  the.  Icy  Sea» 
have  a  dirty  brown  or  swarthy  complexion.  A, scantiness  {£ 
Imtf  we  may  observe,  is  generally  found  in  company  with  tiiie 
Mongdian  ^rpe ;  yet  there  are  tribes  having  all  the  other  dia- 
XBctcrs  conformable,  and  speaking  languages  obviously  daived. 
£rom  the  same  stock,  whose  hair  and  beard  are  long  and  bushy. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Oceanic  races,  any  attempt  to  employ 
the  characters  of  the  skin  and  haiir  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
them  finom  the  other  supposed  prinmry  stocks,  must  utterly 
fail,  so  great  and  so  numerous  are  the  diversities.     Thus  the 
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M&Iajs  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  who  resemble  the  Chinese 
in  features  aoA  general  CDnfonnation,  ore  of  darker  colour; 
retaining,  however,  somewhat  of  a  yellow  tinge  in  their  com- 
plexion. This  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  natives  of  the 
Caroline  islands,  whose  aspect  is  decidedly  Mongolian,  and 
whose  complexion  is  of  a  citron  hue,  although  it  becomes  browa 
by  exposure.  The  Tahitions  and  Marqueaajis — especially  in  the 
families  of  their  chiefs,  which  are  secluded  from  the  wind  and 
son  —  exhibit  a  clear  olive  or  brunette  complexion,  such  as  is 
common  among  the  nations  of  Central  and  Soothern  Europe; 
and  the  hiur,  though  generally  black,  is  sometimes  brown, 
auburn,  or  even  red  or  flaxen.  The  Hawiui  or  Sandwich 
islanders  are  somewhat  darker,  and  their  h^  is  frequently  crisp 
and  frizzled.  The  Xew  Zealanders  and  Ombai  islanders  present 
remarkaUe  varieties  of  complexion,  as  well  as  of  general  conform- 
ation; some  of  them  being  tall,  well-formed,  and  comparadvely 
fur,  whilst  others  are  dark  or  almost  black,  and  inferior  in 
stature  and  figure.  Yet  there  is  no  sufBc^ent  reason  for  sup- 
po^g  in  either  of  these  cases  a  mixed  descent ;  or  for  surminng 
that  they  have  a  different  parentage  from  each  other,  or  from 
the  fairer  races  of  other  islands.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gascar, little  is  known  as  yet  with  any  certainty :  but  it'appeaT3 
that  some  of  them  approximate  towards  the  Malayan  typ^ 
others  towards  the  Negro.  Tbe  probability  of  an  admixture  of 
race  is  here  obviously  considerable. 

But  besides  the  Malayan  Polynesians,  whose  afSnity  to  each 

other  and  to  the  Mongolian  stock  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  there 

«re  others  whose  settlement  in  particular  islands  seems  to  have 

been  of  much  older  date,  and  whose  physical  characters  have  a 

much  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  tbe  N^ro.    These  tribes  are 

described  as  feroijious  and  sullen,  of  savage  and  menacing  aspect 

averse  to  intercourse  with  stra^re,  exceeding  in  uglmess  tbfe 

most  ill-favoured  brood  of  tbe  African  forests,  and  rivalling 

them  in  the  soo^  blackness  of  their  complexion.    Some  of  them 

have  the  woolly  hair  of  the  Negroes  of  Giiinea ;  but  others  have 

long  strught  locks  which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the 

Esquimaux  or  Algonquins;  while  many  astonish  the  beholder 

with  their  broad,  bushed-out,  and  frizzly  periwigs,  reaching  to 

■ence  of  three  feet,  by  which  they  obtained  from 

I   epithet   of  'mop-beaded   Fapuas.'      The  head- 

lese  '  Pelagian  Negroes,'  as  Dr.  Frichard  calls  them, 

.ted  countries  which  lie  around  Australia.    In  acme 

constitute  the  sole  population ;  but  wberevet  the 

!S  have  established  themselves,  the  blacker  tribes 

ther  exterminated  or  driven  into  the  mountain 
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'festnesses  of  the  interior.  The  relation  of  these  people  to  the 
genuine  Malayo-PolyneBian  race  is  difficult  to  determine^  in 
consequence  of  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
'former.  But  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
belief  of  their  common  origin,  and  especially  this : — In  several  of 
the  islands  peopled  by  the  Malayo-Polynesian  stock,  the  com* 
plexion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  grows  darker,  the  features 
ugly,  and  the  hair  somewhat  crisp,  with  a  decided  approach 
towards  the  Pelagian  Negro  type.  Yet  among  the  very  same 
peoplcj  the  superior  caste,  who  pass  their  days  in  ease,  and 
are  carefully  sheltered  £rom  the  tropical  sun,  have  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  an  almost  European  cast  of  features.  All  intelligent 
persons  who  have  long  resided  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  accurate  investigation,  appear 
io  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  differences  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  diversified  agency  of  climate  and  physicid 
influences  on  the  different  branches  of  a  race  originally  the  same. 
If  colour  be  once  adopted  as  a  test  of  separate  origin,  we  must 
suppose  that  tribes  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  same 
customs  and  traditions,  and  closely  related  in  general  conforma- 
tion, sprang  nevertheless  from  ancestors  who  had  no  relation  to 
each  other ;  and  we  must  assign  a  distinct  pair  to  almost  every 
island  or  group  of  islands,  and  in  some  instances  even  two  or 
more  pairs  to  a  single  island. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  American  nations,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  appellation  ^red  men,'  is  by  no  means  cha- 
racteristic; for,  not  only  are  tribes  elsewhere  found,  at  least 
equally  deserving  of  it,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  continent  of  America.  Although 
eome  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  copper-^coloured,  some 
Are  as  fair  as  many  Europeans ;  'others  are  of  a  brown  or  yellow 
complexion,  and  others  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  black  as  the  Ne- 
groes of  Africa.  Here  also,  therefore,  we  should  be  forced  into 
the  supposition  of  a  large  number  of  primitive  stocks  in  near 
vicinity  to  each  other,  were  so  much  authority  to  be  attributed 
to  colour  as  to  allow  it  to  conclurively  establish  the  separate 
origins  of  anif  races  of  mankind. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  examples  in  which  there  ex- 
isted historical  proof,  or  at  least  adequate  presumption,  of  nn 
actual  change  in  the  prevalent  hue  of  a  people,  withm  a  certain 
tract  of  time ;  we  may  adduce  a  few  more  instances  by  way  of 
confirmation.  The  Bar6bra  or  Berberines  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Nile  appear,  from  the  most  careful  researches  that  have 
been  made  into  their  history,  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
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Nobatie^  who  were  brought  fifteen  centuries  ago  from  an  oosia 
in  the  western  country,  by  Diocletian,  to  inhabit  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  particular  district,  out  of  which  they  issued, 
appears  to  have  been  Kordofan;  the  present  inhabitants  of 
which,  true  Negroes,  still  preserve  and  speak  the  Bar&bra  lan- 
guage. The  Berberines  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and 
wherever  there  is  any  soil  they  plant  date  trees,  set  up  wheels 
for  irrigation,  and  sow  dhourra  and  leguminous  plants.  At 
Cairo,  where  many  of  them  resort,  they  are  prized  for  their 
honesty.  Now,  this  advance  in  civilisation  has  been  accom* 
panied  by  a  considerable  change  in  complexion :  for  their  present 
physiognomy  and  hue  of  skin  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians :  their  hair,  too,  is  long  and  slightly  crisp, 
without  being  woolly.  This  alteration  cannot  be  set  down  to 
any  intermixture  with  the  Arabs  or  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  valley,  from  whom  the  Berberines  keep  themselves  dis- 
tinct. In  like  manner  the  Funge,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  Sennaar  about  three  centuries  ago,  although  originally  Negroes 
of  the  Shiliikh  nation,  no  longer  present  the  physiognomy  or 
complexion  of  that  race,  but  much  more  nearly  approach  the 
Berberines.  There  appears  in  both  cases  to  be  a  special  tendency 
towards  a  red  complexion,  and  even  red  hair ;  and  among  the 
Funge  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  are  stated  to  form  a 
separate  caste,  being  known  under  the  name  of  *  El  Akmar,'  or 
*  the  red  people'.'  In  Northern  India,  agsdn,  there  are  tribes  of 
mountaineers  descended  from  families  which  migrated  at  remote 
periods  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan  to  high  tracts  in  the 
Himalaya,  especially  towards  the  sources  of  the  sacred  rivers. 
Many  of  these  have  so  far  departed  from  the  ordinary  Hindoo 
aspect  as  to  have  acquired  a  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eye^ 
and  auburn  or  red  hair.  The  most  complete  change,  however, 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Siah-Posh.  They  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Sanskrit  (which  is  no  longer  the  spoken  language 
of  any  part  of  India),  and  are  acquainted  with  only  the  simplest 
form  of  Hindoo  mythology; — they  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
to  have  separated  from  the  main  stock  at  a  very  early  period. 
According  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the  Siah-Posh  are  a  people  of  exquisite 
beauty,  with  regular  Grecian  features,  blue  eyes,  arched  eve- 
brows,  and  fair  complexion ;  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
Aifghan  or  Cashmirian  people  near  whom  they  dwelL 

We  have  thus  shown  that  however  easy  it  may  be  to  select 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  from  the  various  races,  and  to 
set  them  up  as  typical  forms,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to 
nake  any  general  classification  of  races  according  to  such  forms. 
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There  is  no  single  distinctive  character  common  to  all  those 
tribes,  whose  general  agreement  would  nevertheless  require  their 
association  in  any  such  system  of  classification ;  and  there  is 
none  so  permanent  as  to  be  incapable  of  undergoing  modification 
in  course  of  time>  either  from  inherent  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation,  or  from  the  influence  of  external  conditions. 

A  general  view  of  tbe  phenomena  belonging  to  the  various 
complexions  of  the  human  race  must  compel  us  to  admit,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  the  influence  of  climate  among  the 
causes  of  these  varieties.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the  intertropi- 
cal regions,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  them,  that 
we  meet  with  the  greatest  depth  of  colour  in  the  skin ;  and 
all  the  nations  inhabiting  those  regions  have  an  inclination  to 
complete  blackness,  which  may,  however,  be  kept  in  check  by 
other  circumstances.  The  two  other  conditions  which  seem  to 
have  the  greatest  modifying  influence,  next  to  geographical  posi-^ 
tion,  are  elevation  above  the  sea  fevel,  and  the  degree  of  humidity 
in  ^e  atmosphere.  In  botanical  geography,  elevation  is  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  to  removal  towards  the  nearest  pole ;  and 
it  has  obviously  the  same  eflect  on  human  complexion  as  on  the 
growth  of  plants  —  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts 
being  almost  always  fairer  than  those  of  the  plains  at  their  base. 
On  the  influence  of  hiunidity  much  stress  is  laid  by  M.  D'Or- 
bigny  and  Sir  K.  Schomburgk,  each  of  whom  has  made  the 
remark,  as  the  result  of  personal  and  independent  observation  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  that  people  who  live  under 
the  damp  shade  of  dense  and  lofty  forests  are  comparatively 
&ir ;  whilst  those  exposed  to  solar  heat  in  dry  and  open  spaces 
are  of  a  mudi  deeper  hue. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  between  climate  and 
colour  is  not  perfectly  uniform ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  uniform  as 
the  relation  between  colour  and  race; — that  is,  the  difierence 
of  shade  among  diflerent  families  of  nations  which  have  been 
exposed  suflSciently  long  to  the  same  climatic  influences,  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  presents  itself  among  individuals  of  the 
same  nation.  It  would  seem  that,  among  the  greater  number 
of  dark-skinned  nations,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  complexion 
than  is  found  in  those  of  fairer  hue.  We  have  already  noticed 
this,  when  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand :  and  the 
following  quotation  from  Bishop  Leber's  journal  shows  the 
amount  of  variety  existing  among  the  Hindoos.  He  remarks,  on 
landing,  'the  great  difference  in  colour  between  different  natives 
*  struck  me  much*  Of  the  erowd  by  whom  we  were  surrounded^ 
'  some  were  as  black  as  Negroes,  others  merely  copper-coloured^ 
\  and  others  little  darker  than  ihe  Tunisines  whcHu  I  have  seen 
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<  in  LiverpobL  Mr.  Mill,  the  Principal  of  the  Bishop's  Cdlege^ 
^  who  came  down  to  meet  me,  and  who  has  seen  more  of  ladia 

*  than  most  men,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  account  for  this  differ- 
'  ence,  which  is  general  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  everywhere 
^  striUng.    It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  exposure,  since  this 

*  variety  is  visible  in  the  fishermen,  who  are  naked  all  alike.^ 
^  Nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high  caste  Bndnnins 
'are  sometimes  black,  while  Pariahs  axe  comparatively  hir^- 
'  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  difference,  like  that  of 
*-  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Europe ;  though,  where  so  much 
'  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  more  striking  here* 
^  than  in  our  own  country/ 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arab,  living  in  the  country  of  the 
Negro,  becomes  of  Negro  blackness ;  that  the  Negro,  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  presents  the  dark  red  tinge  of  the' 
ancient  Egyptian  ^  that  the  Jew,  transplanted  into  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  has  the  original  swarthy  complexion  of  his 
race  replaced  by  a  fi^r  and  even  a  florid  hue,  whilst  another 
offittt  of  the  same  stock  rivals  in  blackness  the  Hindood  among 
whom  he  dwells ;  that  the  Hindoo,  when  he  migrates  to  the  high 
lands  of  the  Himalaya  range,  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  as  fair 
as  the  Europeans  who  have  come  thither  fitom  the  far  North: 
that  the  nations  proved  by  affinities  of  language  to  be  descend* 
ants  of  the'  great  Arian  stock,  which  has  dispersed  itself  throu^ 
every  variety  of  climate,  admit  of  every  variety  of  colour;  and 
that  equal  and  similar  varieties  abound  among  the  members  o£ 
other  groups  of  nations  (e.  g,  the  American  and  the  PolyDe«an)y 
whose,  geographical  distribution  and  linguistic  affinities  affoid 
a  strong  presumption  of  a  common  origin.  We  cannot  conceive* 
that  any  icandid  person  can  weigh  this  mass  of  evidence,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  extreme  differences  of 
complexion  are  unsafe  indications  of  an  original  distinctness  o£ 
race ;  and  that  these  differences  owe  their  origin  far  more  to  the 
prolonged  influence  of  external  physical  concutions,  than  to  anjr 
other  assignable  causes  c  And  we  thus  arrive  at  precisely  tli^ 
same  result  to  which  we  were  led  by  a  comparison  of  the  cranial 
conformation  of  the  different  races. 

The  general  propositions,  then,  which  we  feel  entitled  to  de« 
duce  from  these  premises  are  as  follows :  —  First,  that  no  such 
difference  exists  in  the  external  aspect  or  internal  structure  of 
the  different  races  of  men  as  would  justify  the  assertion  of  their 
distinct  ori^n ;  and  second,  that  although  the  comparison  of  the 
4nat<Hnical  characters  of  races  does  not  furnish  any  positive^ 
evidence  of  their  descent  from  a  common  stock,  it  proves  tlnt» 
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even  if  their  stocks  were  originallj  distinct^  there  could  have 
been  no  essential  difference  between  them^ — the  descendants  of 
any  one  such  stock,  being  able  to  assume  the  characters  of 
another, 

'  These  txmclusions  are  fiilly  borne  out  by  the  physiological 
comparisons  instituted  by  Dr.  Prichard,  of  whichy  however,  we 
can  only  notice  the  leading  features.  He  lays  it  down,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  general  axiom,  that  the  great  laws  of  the 
vital  ftinctions,  such  as  those  governing  the  periods  and  duration 
of  life,  the  economy  of  the  sexes,  and  the  phenomena  of  par- 
turition and  reproduction,  are,  with  slight  deviations  resulting 
firom  external  agencies,  constant  and  uniform  in  each  particular 
species;  whilst  there  are  usually  decided  differences  in  r^ard 
to  the  same  peculiarities  among  races  of  animals,  which^  though 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  are  yet  specifically  distinct. 
This  axiom  will  be  admitted,  we  believe,  by  all  who  are  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  signally  con- 
firmed  by  the  careful  study  of  those  races  of  domesticated 
animals,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  greatest  amount  of  ana- 
tomical variation. 

Now,  taking  the  average  duration  of  life  as  the  first  point  of 
comparison,  we  find  that,  whilst  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  this  respect  betw^n  man  and  the  highest  apes  ^-  the  full 
\Knxi  of  existence  of  the  chimpanzee  being  stated  by  M. 
liesson  at  not  more  than  thirty  years,  ana  that  of  inferior 
species  being  less — there  is  absolutely  no  difference  among  the- 
several  races  of  mankind ;  the  extreme  age  of  the  Negro  and 
American  races  being  at  least  afl  great  as  that  of  the  European  i 
with  the  same  average  duration  of  life  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  regards  climate,  mode  of  life,  &o.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  period  at  which  the  body  attains  its  ftill  development ;  of 
that  at  whidi  the  capability  of  reproduction  is  first  manifested 
m  the  female,  and  of  that  at  which  it  ceases.  The  slight  dif- 
ferences which  are  observable  as  to  these  particulars  among  the 
several  races,  are  not  greater  than  [among  individuab  of  the 
same  race  oi*  nation  under  similar  climatic  influences*  The  term 
of  gestation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  definite  of  all  the 
periodical  phenomena  of  life,  and  which  frequently  differs  widely 
m  two  species  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  is  exactly  the  same  in 
every  oner  of  the  human  races. 

This  conclusion  derives  additional  support  from  the  results 
attending  the  mixture  of  races.  Dr.  Prichard  has  drawn  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  point,  and  has  placed  the  question  in  a 
somewhat  new  aspect.  He  brings  together  a  large  number  of 
iJMSta  from  the  domains  of  zool^y  and  botany^-to  prove  the- 
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comparative^  if  not  the  absolute^  sterility  of  mules,  or  hybrids 
between  parents  of  different  species;  and  the  superior  vigour 
and  fecundity  of  hybrids  whose  parents  are  merely  varieties  of 
one  species.  According  to  De  CandoUe,  no  hybrids  between 
plants  of  undoubtedly  distinct  species  can  continue  the  race  by 
themselves  for  more  than  three  or  four  generations;  their 
capability  of  more  permanent  fecundity  being  dependent  on  the 
occasional  crossing  of  the  race  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks, 
towards  which  it  gradually  returns ;  so  that  the  hybrid  race 
becomes  virtually  extinct.  It  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Prichard 
whether  hybrids  between  animals  of  undoubtedly  distinct 
species  are  ever  fertile  with  each  other y  although  it  is  well  known 
that  they  may  bec(»ne  so  with  either  of  the  parent  stocks.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  an  intermixture  of 
mere  varieties,  as  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  domesticated 
animals,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  and  is  favour* 
able  to  its  perpetuation.  He  considers  that  it  may  be  possible 
in  this  manner  to  test  the  specific  identity  or  difference  of  two 
races  of  plants  or  animals :  any  two  races  that  will  produce  a  pro* 
geny  of  equal  fertility  with  themselves  being  of  the  same  species,, 
whilst  those  whose  progeny  falls  off  in  vigour  and  fecundity 
are  to  be  regarded  as  of  different  species.  If  this  test  could  be 
implicitly  relied  on,  the  specific  identity  of  all  the  human  races 
must  be  at  once  admitted ;  since  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  races  of  men  descended  from  a  mixed  parentage  are  at  least 
equal  in  vigour  and  fertility  to  their  parent  stocks,  and  frequently 
exceed  them.  But  it  is  &ir  to  say  that  naturalists  are  by  no 
means  universally  agreed  on  the  adoption  of  this  test;  there 
being  many  who  maintain  that  the  limits  of  hybridity  are  much 
wider  than  Dr.  Prichard  supposes ;  and  that  the  fertility  of  the 
progeny  depends  rather  upon  the  general  similarity  of  the  parents 
than  upon  their  specific  unity.  Certain  eminent  zoologists  are 
even  disposed  to  believe  that  our  domesticated  quadrupeds  are 
for  the  most  part  hybrid  races  between  parents  of  different 
species.  On  this  supposition,  our  breeds  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
dogs,  cats,  &c.,  are  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  descend^: 
from  single  wild  stocks  now  for  the  most  part  lost  sight  of,  but 
have  had  several  original  stocks,  whose  traces  are  still  discover- 
able. Hence  we  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  this  particular  argument ;  though  whatever  weight  it  pos- 
sesses must  go  into  the  scale  of  original  unity. 

Following  the  order  we  have  indicated,  we  shall  now  pass  to 
that  department  of  our  survey  which  embraces  the  Psychical 
"^laracters  of  the  different  races  of  mankind: — ux  our  appre*. 
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hension^  the  most  important  part  of  the  ^hole  inquiry ;  but 
which  no  ethnologist  till  Dr.  Prichard  had  thought  worthy 
of  a  systematic  investigation.  The  capaciousness  of  the  skulls 
of  the  Negro  and  European  has  been  measured  and  compared ; 
but  little  account  has  been  taken  of  the  workings  of  the  brains 
which  they  contained.  The  colour  of  the  skin,  the  flatness 
or  projection  of  the  nose,  the  lankness  or  crispness  of  the  hair, 
the  straightness  or  curvature  of  the  limbs,  have  been  8cru-> 
tinised  and  contrasted ;  as  if  these  alone  constituted  the  proper 
description  of  Man:  though  it  is  surely  in  the  psychical  character 
and  its  manifestations,  that  the  attributes  of  humanity  peculiarly 
consist. 

The  tests  by  which  we  recognise  the  claims  of  the  outcast 
and  degraded  of  our  own  country  to  a  common  humanity,  are 
irurely  the  same  by  which  we  should  estimate  the  true  relation 
of  the  Negro,  the  Bushman,  or  the  Australian  savage,  to  the 
cultivated  European.  We  must  not  judge  of  their  capabilities 
solely  by  their  manner  oi  life,  however  wretched  that  may  be ; 
since  this  is  often  forced  upon  them  by  external  circumstances. 
Nor  have  we  any  right  to  pronounce  them  incapable  of  enter- 
taining  any  particular  class  of  ideas,  simply  because  we  cannot 
find  the  traces  of  these  in  their  existing  forms  of  expression.  It 
is  only  when  such  people  have  been  attentively  studied, — not 
by  a  passing  traveller,  who,  though  he  may  pick  up  a  little  of 
their  language,  sees  little  of  their  inner  life, — but  by  a  resident 
who  has  made  it  his  business  to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of 
themselves,  and  has  succeeded  in  gaining  acquaintance  with 
habits  which  a  jealous  reserve  would  conceal,  and  ideas  which - 
the  imperfections  of  language  render  most  difficult  of  trans- 
mission,—  that  we  have  any  right  to  affirm  what  they  are; 
and  even  this  amount  of  information  affords  little  means  of 
judging  what  they  may  become.  It  will  be  only  when  the  effect 
of  education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  has  been  fairly 
tested,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  of  any  essential  and 
constant  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  most  degraded 
being  clothed  in  the  human  form.  It  will  only  be  when  the  in* 
fluence  of  perfect  equality  in  civilisation  and  in  social  position  has 
been  ineffectually  brought  to  bear  on  them  for  several  consecutive 
generations,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to  say,  of  the  Negro  or  any 
other  race,  that  it  is  separated  by  an  *  impassable  barrier*  from 
those  which  arrogate  to  themselves  an  inalienable  superiority  in 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  All  our  present  knowledge 
on  this  subject  tends  rather  to  show  that  no  such  barrier  exists ; 
and  that  there  is  a  real  community  of  psychical  characters  among 
all  the  races  of  men ;  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  their  positive 
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smd  relative  development  not  being  greater  thiui  those  wMch  exist' 
in  the  history  or  in  the  varieties  of  our  own  race.  And  we  may; 
addy  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  more  we  learn  concern-, 
ing  any  particular  nation  or  tribe  reputed  to  present  the  meanest . 
possible  aspect  of  humanity,  the  more  we  ^nerally  have  to  re- 
cede from  the  harshness  of  our  first  impressions.  This  has  been- 
found  especially  to  be  the  case  with  r^ard  to  the  aborigines- of . 
Australia.  They  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the.- 
scale,  not  merely  as  regards  their  physical  condition, — but  to  be. 
deficient  in  their  inteUect  and  then-  moral  feehngs,  and  to  want> 
ev^  the  rudiments  of  any  religious  impression.  More  intimate, 
acquaintance  with  them,  however,  has  fully  proved  the  fallacy, 
of  such  statements.  It  is  remarkable,  too^  that  thev  possess 
many  singular  institutions,  more  resembling  those  of  the  North* 
American  Indians  than  of  any  other  nationa  known  to  us»'  One- 
great  obstruction,  to  the  improvement  of  their  social  state  is . 
said  to  consist  (as  in  a  certain  other  coujitry  ^nearer  home)  in  the . 
great  complexity  of  their  landed  tenure,  —  the  perverted  in* 
genuity  of  which,  would  do  credit,  it  is  said,  to  the  genius  of  an. 
astute  lawyer. 

The  examination  of  the  psychical  endowments  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind  is  pursued  by  Dr.  Prichard  through  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  details,  into  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  longer  room  to  enter.  We  must,  therefore,, 
content  ourselves  with  laying  before  our  readers  a  pretty  fiill 
account  of  one  of  his  most  striking  illustrations. 

The  example  which  we  select  is  that  of  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa ;  a  race  which  many  ethnologists  r^ard  as  the  most  de- 
graded of  the  human  species ;  and  which  some  have  thought  so  far 
below  the  level  of  the  real  Japetic  man,  as  not  even  to  be  worth- 
making  slaves  of  I     Their  knguage  has  been  said  to  consist  only 
of  a  few  guttural  tones,  and  to  be  capable  of  expressing  but  few 
ideas ;  and  they  themselves  to  be  all  but  inciq)able  of  reasoning. 
Without  houses  or  even  huts,  they  live  in  caves  and  holes^ 
naked  and  half-starved  savages;  and  wander  through  forests^, 
in  small  companies  or  separate  £unilies,  hardly  suj^rting  a' 
miserable  existence  on  wUd  roots,  the  eggs  of  ants,  lizards^ 
snakes,  and  the  most  loathsome  insects.     They  are  h<MTibly 
filthv  in  their  personal  habits,  and  their  only  ^oyment  is 
smoking.    They  are  said,  indeed,  to  make  no  use  of  fire,  except » 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  pipes ;  and  they  eat  the  most  un^ 
dean  food  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  wadi  it.     We  can 
scarcely  feel  surprised,  then,  that  those  writers  who  search  for. 
indications  of  approximation  between  mankind  and  the  inferior: 
animals,  should  have  found  in  these  wretched  Bushmen  a  plfdii: 
link  of  connexion. 
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-  There  is  ample  evidence^'  howeyer,  that  the  Bushmen  are 
a  degraded  caste  of  the  Hottentot  race.  They  agree  with  the 
Hottentots  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  physiognomy,  cranial 
conformation,  &c*,  by  which  the  latter  are  characterised ;  and 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  languages  of  the  two  races  has 
shown  that  there  is  an  essential  affimity  between  them.  Still 
more  satisfaotory  proof  of  this  is  derived  from  historical  testi- 
mony«  The  {Nrocess  of  the  conversion  of  Hottentots  into  Bush-* 
men  —  the  clumge  of  a  mild,  confiding,  and  unenterprising  race 
of  shej^rds,  wsmdering  about  in  large  societies  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  into  fierce^  suspicious,  and  vindictive  savages,  who 
issue  from  the  fastnesses  of  their  rocky  deserts  only  to  jdnnder 
and  destroy  — « has  been  witnessed  even  within  the  present  geBe«< 
nation,  as  the  result  of  the  encroachments  of  the  European  colo- 
nists on  one  side,  and  of  the  Kafirs  on  the  other.  Hence  some 
persons  have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  Bushman  race  entirely 
to  the  oppressions,  to  which  certain  Hottentot  tribes  had  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours ;  and 
have  dated  it,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Europeans  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  appears,  however, 
from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  was  engaged  by 
the  colonial  government,  during  his  long  residence  in  Soudi 
Africa,  to  undertake  a  journey  of  investigation  into  the  interior 
of  Hottentot-land  and  Kafiristan,  not  to  be  strictly  true.  The 
mmibers  of  the  Buriunen  will  have  been  augmented  frotn  time 
to  time  by  various  conquered  and  reduced  trilies  of  Hottentots 
resorting  to  the  wandering  hordes  of  their  vicinity ;  yet  the  firsfr 
separation  of  the  two  races  took  place  at  a  remote  period,  pro- 
bably long  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  at  th€f 
Cape.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  almost  all  the  South  African 
tribes  who  have  made  any  advances  in  civilisation,  are  sur« 
rounded  by  more  barbarous  hordes,  whose  abodes  are  in  the 
wilderness  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  mountains  and  forests,  and 
ivho  constantly  recruit  their  numbers  by  such  fugitives  as 
Crime  and  destitution  may  have  driven  from  their  own  more 
bonest  >and  thriving  conmiunitiee.  Thus  the  Kafirs  have  theip 
Bushmen,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots ;  although  it  is  only  the 
outcasts  of  the  latter  who  are  known  to  the  Cape  colonists. 

Notwidistanding  what  has  been  just  stat^  of  the  funda^ 
mental  afiinities  between  the  Bushman  and  Hottentot  languages^ 
thore  is  so  great  a  difference  in  their  Vocabularies  as  to  have 
^ven  an  apparent  sanction  to  the  idea  of  their  complete  disso* 
eiation.  Of  this  difierence,  however.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  able 
to  give  a  satisJEiotory  account  He  states  that  u^tmy  of  the 
Bnsmnen  h<»des  vary  their  speech  deognedly,  by  amcting  a 
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singular  mode  of  utterance^  and  even  adopt  new  words  in  order 
to  render  their  meaning  unintelligible  to  aU  but  the  members  of 
their  own  community.  This  modified  dialect  is  mcnre  or  less 
understood  by  the  population  belonging  to  each  Budunan  tribe; 
but  not  by  the  Hottentots,  or  by  persons  who  know  only  the 
common  language  of  the  race.  The  clapping  noise  occasioned 
by  the  various  motions  of  the  tongue,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Hottentot  language,  occurs  still  more  frequently  among  the 
Bushmen ;  they,  mdeed,  often  use  it  so  incessantly,  as  to  seem 
to  be  giving  utterance  to  a  jargon  consisting  of  im  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  claps. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard  that  these  curious  facts 
are  valuable  as  bearing  on  other  ethnological  questions. 

'  The  fact  of  a  tribe  of  people  in  a  better  condition,  and  looking 
upon  themselves  as  of  higher  caste  and  dignity,  having  in  its  vicini^ 
hordes  of  a  lower  state,  a  mleckas,  or  ^*  mixed  multitude,"  descended 
probably  from  refugees  and  outcasts,  and  more  or  less  mingled  with 
foreigners  and  vagabonds  from  various  quarters,  is  a  thing  likely  to 
have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  South  Africa ;  and 
the  supposition  of  its  existence  may  tend  to  explain  many  phenomena 
in  history  or  ethnology.  In  India,  for  example,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  a  tribe  of  obscure  origin  living  beyond  the  limits,  or  on 
the  outskirts,  of  civilised  communities,  owes  its  existence^  in  a  great 
part  at  least,  to  the  shelter  which  woods,  and  fastnesses,  and  moun* 
tainous  tracts  afford,  from  time  to  time,  to  persons  whose  character 
and  habits  of  life  are  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  observation  of  laws, 
and  for  submission  to  r^al  and  priestly  ordinances.'  (Appendix  to 
Natural  History  of  Mankind,  p.  598.) 

There  are  many  instances  in  ancient  hbtory  of  tribes  who 
were  probably  of  kindred  origin  with  their  masters,  being  re- 
duced and  kept  in  a  state  of  vassalage  for  many  generations,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  enslavement  of  the 
Helots  by  the  Spartans  will  occur  to  every  one.  In  like  manner 
the  ancient  Slavonian  race  was  long  held  in  servile  subjection  to 
the  SarmatSB ;  but  having  been  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  country  against  the  Goths,  they  finally  turned  their 
arms  against  their  domestic  tyrants,  and  expelled  them.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Dr.  Prichard  observes,  there  was  pro* 
bably  a  large  population  of  mixed  races,  besides  the  pure  castes 
of  the  Egyptian  stock:  —  a  supposition  which  will  enable  us  to 
liccount  for  many  varieties  of  statement  in  ancient  descriptions 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  physical  traits  of  mummies,  —  while, 
the  national  type,  as  represented  by  paintings  and  sculptures,  is 
strikingly  uniform.  Dr.  Prichard  finds  another  analogy  in  the 
case  of  the  Lapjies  of  Northern  Europe,  who  may  have  originally 
^e  the  same  relation  to  the  Finns  in  their  vicinity  as  the 
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Bushmen  bear  to  the  present  Hottentots.  A  similar  or  even 
greater  differeijpe,  at  least  in  bulk  and  stature,  is  pointed  out 
between  the  small  and  meagre  Bedouins  who  lead  a  predatory 
life  in  the  African  desert,  and  the  industrious  Fellahs  who  live 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  who,  though  of  the  same  race^ 
are  comparatively  stout  and  athletic  men. 

So,  aginn,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  languages,  the  fact 
that  a  savage  race  is  known  to  modify  its  speech  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  unintelligible  to  its  neighbours,  is*  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  ap-. 
parently  original  diversities  of  human  speech  have  had  their 
commencement  in  a  similar  cause,  and  in  the. voluntary  adoption 
of  a  new  jargon  by  some  small  separated  community.  The 
dapping  articulation  of  the  Hottentots  themselves  may  have 
originated  wholly  from  this  habit ;  particularly  if,  as  hinted  by 
Bunsen,  the  Hottentot  langud^  is  a  degraded  dialect  of  the 
Kafir.  We  have  specially  noticed  their  case,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  observing  that  the  moral  disparities,  by  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  exclude  the  Bushmen  from  a  fellowship  with  the 
higher  races,  constitute  on  the  contrary  an  affinity  between 
them.  Since  such  surely  is  the  case,  when  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his 
most  recent  publication  on  the  subject,  mentions  a  total  want 
of  forethought,  and  a  wild  desire  of  revienge,  among  their  most 
striking  characteristics. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  recklessness  or  ferocity  were 
confined  to  the  rude  dweUers  in  the  remote  deserts  of  South 
Africa !  Unfortunately  there  is  scarcely  a  civilised  nation,  in 
the  very  bosom  of  which  there  does  not  exist  an  outcast  popu- 
lation, neither  less  reckless  nor  less  prone  to  the  fearful  indul- 
gence of  their  worst  passions  than  these  miserable  Bushmen, 
and  only  restrained  from  braddng  loose  by  external  coercion. 
Their  want  of  forethought  is  matter  of  daily  lamentation :  and 
as  often  as  the  arm  of  the  law  is  paralysed,  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  the  unknown  deserts  of  our  great  towns,  issue  from  their 
dens,  and  rival,  in  their  excesses  of  wanton  cruelty,  the  most 
terrible  exhibitions  of  barbarian  inhumanity.  Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  we  admit  the  influence  of  want,  ignorance,  and  neglect, 
in  accounting  for  the  debasement  of  the  savages  of  our  own 
great  towns,  and  yet  cherish  the  belief  that,  so  far  from  beine 
irreclaimable,  they  may  at  least  be  brought  up  to  the  standard 
from  which  they  have  degenerated;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  well  doubt  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  on  the 
outcasts  of  the  Hottentot  races,  or  refuse  to  believe  that  even 
the  wretched  Bushmen  might  be  brought  back  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  from  among  whom  they  have  been  driven  forth. 
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Of  the  Hottentots  themselves,  however,  we  are  accnstomel 
to  entertain  a  very  low  estimate ;  our  ideas  of  tfa^m  having  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Cape'  settlers  with 
the  tribes  which  have  been  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  which 
have  unfortunately  undergone  that  deterioration  which  is  so 
often  found  to  be  the  first  result  of  the  contact  of  civilised 
with  comparatively  savage  nations.  From^  the  Dutch  writers, 
however,  who  described  the  Hottentots  at  the  time  of  tiie  first 
Settlement,  we  find  that  they  were  originally  a  numerous 
people,  divided  into  many  tribes,  under  the  patriarchal  govem^^ 
ment  of  chiefs  or  elders :  who  wandered  about  with  floda 
and  herds,  associating  in  companies  of  tlu*ee  or  four  hundred 
persons,  living  in  kraals,  or  moveable  viUi^es  of  huts,  which 
were  constructed  of  poles  or  boughs  covered  with  rush  mats^ 
and  taken  down  and  carried  about  on  pack-oxei^.  They  were 
bold  and  active  in  the  chase,  and  courageous  in  warfare ;  thar 
general  disposition  was  distinguished  by  humanity  and  good 
taature;  and  they  are  particularly  extolled  as  the  most  feithfiil 
servants  in  the  world.  Though  excessively  fond  of  wine,  brandy, 
and  tobacco,  they  might  be  safely  intrust^  witii  them — neither 
themselves  taking,  nor  sufiering  others  to  take,  any  such  articles 
when  committed  to  their  charge.  Their  chastity  was  remarkaUe 
—  adultery  being  punished  with  death.  Their  besetting  ran 
appears  to  have  been  indolence;  which  prevented  them  from 
troubling  themselves  much  about  personal  cleanliness,  or  about 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Nevertheless,  when  tiiey  could 
be  induced  to  apply,  they  made  no  mean  progress.  Kolben, 
u  voyager  and  writer  of  that  date,  declares  that  he  has  known 
many  of  them  who  were  tolerable  masters  of  Dutch,  French, 
and  Portuguese:  one  particularly,  who  learned  English  and 
Portuguese  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  who  having  conquered  the 
vicious  pronunciation  contracted  from  his  native  speech,  was 
said  by  good  judges  to  understand  and  speak  his  new  languages 
with  surprising  readiness  and  propriety.  They  were  even  em- 
ployed by  Europeans  in  affiiirs  that  require  judgment  and 
capacity.  A  Hottentot  named  Cloos  was  intrusted  by  Van  der 
Stel,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  the  Cape,  with  carrying  on 
a  [large  trade  in  cattle  with  tribes  at  a  great  distance,  and 
generally  executed  his  commission  with  great  success* 

And  yet  these  are  the  beings  whom  it  is  the  fashion  with 
certain  classes  of  writers  to  represent  aa  little  better  than  imr 
proved  apes>  and  as  having  no  sufficient  daim  to  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity  1  We  wish  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Caucasian  race  manifested  an  equal  degree  of  improveability  with 
— '-^  of  these  despised  Hottentots. 
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It  has  be^  frequentlj  said  tbt  the  Hottentots  differ  from 
the  higher  races  in  their  incapacity  to  form  or  to  receive 
religious  ideas.     This,  boweyer,  is  by  no  means  true.     The  au- 
thorities to  which  we  have  just  referred  assure  us  that  the 
Hottentots  of  their  time  had  a  firm  belief  in  supreme  powers 
lK)th  of  good  and  evil,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them 
(especially  the  latter)  by  religious  rites.     They  believed  also  in 
the  immcfftality  of  the  soul ;  but  whether  they  had  any  distinct 
idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  could  not  be  dearly 
ascertained.     The  early  endeavours  to  intreduce  Christianity 
among  them  met  with  the  same  obstinate  resistance  as  has 
been  the  case  iji  almost  every  similar  instance  ;  and  (me  writer 
has  given  as  the  summing  up  of  his  observations,  that  '  the 
^  Hottentots  seem  bom  wim  a  natural  antipathy  to  all  customs, 
^'  and  to  every  religion,  but  their  oWn.'    But  it  is  a  memorable 
fact,   that  when    the  attempt  was  perseveringly  made    and 
rightly  directed,  the  Hottentot  nation  lent  a  more  willing  ear, 
than  any  other  uncivilised  race  had  done,  to  the  preaching  of 
Christianity;    and  no  people  has  been  more  strikingly  ai)d 
speedily  improved  by  its  reception,  —  not  only  in  moral  char 
racter  and  conduct,  but  also  in  outward  condition  and  pros- 
perity.    Gladly  would  we  follow  Dr.  Prichard  through  the  inr 
teresting  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  labours  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  of  thdr  settlements  at  Gnadenthal  and 
other  spots  on  which  they  have  been  located.     We  are  sure 
that  no  unprejudiced  jperaen  can  peruse  them,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  m  latitude  for  the  reception  of  religions 
impressions,  they  are  far  supericnr  to  the  young  heathens  of  our 
own  land^  who^  when  first  induced  to  attend  a  ragged  school^ 
are  recorded  to  have  mingled  'Jim  Crow*  with  the  strains  of 
adoration  in  which  they  were  invited  to  join;  and  who  did  their 
best,  by  grimaces  and  gestures,  to  distract  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  fibring  their  thoughts  on  the  solemn  offering  of  prayer. 
•With  the  following  extract  we  must  condude  our  notice  of  this 
part  of  the  subject:  — 

'  Perhaps  nothing  in  this  account  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  so  strong  a  sensation  was  produced  among  the  whole  Hottentot 
nation,  and  even  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  different  people^ 
by  the  improved  and  happy  condition  of  the  Christian  Hottentots,  as 
to  excite  a  desire  for  mmilar  advantages.  Whole  families  of  Hotten- 
tots, and  even  of  Bodunen,  set  out  for  the  borders  of  Kafirland,  and 
even  performed  joomeys  of  many  weeks,  in  orier  to  settle  at  Gna- 
denthaL  It  is  a  sii^lar  flMt  in  the  history  of  these  barbaroos  races 
of  men,  that  the  savage  Bushm^  of  their  own  accord,  solicited  froopi 
the  colonial  government,  when  negotiations  were  opened  with  them 


wltb  the  view  of  puttiog  aa  end  to  a  loyg  mud. blwNfy.^ottieaiyAat 
,^eachp*ft  might  be  aeni  muong  them,^ch  as  thos^.who  had4w!0l| 
junoDg  the  taine  Hotteiitot3  at  GnadenthaL  **  Hi6tQry»"  say^  th^  im^ 
torian  of  the  mission,  "probably  furnishes  fevr  parallel  exaiuples  of  41 
'*  savage  people,  m  treaty  with  a  Christian  power,  making  it  one  c* 
*  the  conditions  of  peace,  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  \nstnid 
^ihem  in  Christianity/'*  (Natarai  History  of  Man,  p.  524.)  "  '  * 

'  I  • 

r 

The  reeovcb  of  like  same  derroted  order  of  miamniu'kK-litmif 
iumiflked  Ilhr.  Prioluitrd  with  similar  maiteriaU  for  a  pay  (Aifllogiod 
tottiuiit'of  tbe  GreenkMiders  4iiid  Negroes ;  the  fiotmer' being'* w 
braodb  of  die  great  Amerieaa  fkmilj  of  natioliSy  wktch  lias  beehi* 
tepresetited  by  many  writers  as  entirely^  differing 'm  psyekioift 
AatmUee  ^m  tbe:inhabitants  of  the  OU  WoiM ;  and  theiaM^ 
being  pbpubrly:  regarded  even  in  this  country^  and  still  moi^  in 
tbe  XJnitsd' States,  as  a  race  utterly  incapable  of  elevation  tsi 
<iiir.  own  level.     We  find  however,  in  theiBe  as  in  other  raees^ 
iMieipiivDoal   indications  of  the  same  moral  and  intelleehi^ 
iiaiiuve>as  that  which  the  most  civilised  races  of  men  eofhibiX?;' 
these  iadkalaons' becoming  more  obvious,  the  more  complete  our 
icnowied^e  of'  theSr' habits  not  merely  of  action  but  of  thought.' 
WiOtcan^  trace,  in  short,  among  all  the  tribes  who  are  endowed' 
with  articulate  speech,  the  suae  rational,  human  nature ;  supe^ctr 
taithsit  ef  the  rhigkest  brutes,  not  merely  in  the  compleadty  of 
ikm  processes  which  it  is  ci4)able  of  performing,  bnt  in  that 
^  copaci^  for  generating  abstract  ideas,  and  tlnis  arriving  at 
general  principles,  whidi,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg*-^* 
ment,  appears  to  be  the  distinguidiing  attribute  o(  Man.     So, 
again,  we  discover  in  all  of  them  the  same  elements  of  m<ffal 
feeling ;  the  same  sympathies  and  susceptibilities  of  albotton;  the 
same  consoienoe  or  internal  conviction  of  aooountableness,  more 
or  less  obscurely  developed ;  the  same  sentim^its  of  guilt  and 
seUVecmdemnation,  and  the  same  desire  of  expiation.     These 
principles  take  very  different  forms  of  expression,  even  in  civi-* 
lised  life ;  much  more,  therefore,  ou^ht  we  to  be  prepared  for 
finding  nothing  more  even  among  the  best  specimens  of  uncivil 
lined  barbarism,  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  a  higher  understand- 
ing and  of  a  nobler  moral  nature,  than  that  which  they  have  at 
present  reached.  But  the  rudiments  ore  there ;  though  not  always 
in  the  same  degree  of  forwardness  for  being  moulded  to  the 
institutions  of  a  more  regular  society ;  for  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers  under  a  rational  education ;  and  for  that 
giowth  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  which  Chris* 
tiainty  is  pre*^niinently  fitted  to  promote  in  every  mind  that 
opens  itsdf  to  its  benign  influence. 
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It  16  true,  tiiot  different  nations  manifest  a  different  capacity 
for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement ;  but  this  dif- 
ference is  not  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  individuals 
of  the  most  favoured  races.  If  the  Negro,  generally,  is  at  pre- 
sent tar  behind,  yet,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  intellect 
and  monl  character  of  individual  Negroes  have  been  elevated  to 
the  European  standard ;  while,  on  the  other  haqd,  we  have  too 
frequent  proof  that  the  intellect  and  moral  ofaaracter  of  the 
European  are  capaUe,  not  merely  in  individuals,  but  in  fiuniiies 
and  groups  of  people,  of  sinking  even  below  the  average  standai:^ 
of  the  Negro.  An  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  African 
character,  has  led  many  persons  to  the  belief  tliat  our  boasted 
superiority  is  after  all  more  intellectual  than  moral ;  and  Uiat  in 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  affections,  in  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  in  fact,  in  all  the  milder 
graces  of  the  Christian  temper,  we  may  even  have  much  to  learn 
of  the  despised  Negro*    ^  I  should  expect,'  said  Channing,  ^  from 

*  the  African  race,  if  civilised,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  in- 

*  tellectual  originality,  than  in  ours ;  but  more  amiableness,  tnin* 

*  quillity,  gentleness,  and  content.  They  might  not  rise  to  an 
^  equality  m  outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a  much 
*■  happier  race.'  We  have  ourselves  had  considerable  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  capacity  of  N^ro  children  with  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  our  youthful  town  population ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  in  every  respect  equal,  and  that 
there  is,  if  anything,  a  superior  docility  on  the  part  of  the  N^ro. 
Basil  Hall  gives  toe  same  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  the 
schoolmasters,  even  of  the  United  States.  That  this  mental 
develo|Hnent  is  generally  checked  at  an  early  age,  and  that  the 
Negroes  too  frequently  remain  through  life  in  the  condition  of 

*  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  may  be  freely  conceded ;  but 
this  need  not  be  wondered  at,  as  long  as  every  encouragement 
to  advancement  is  withheld^  and  the  doctrine  that  the  Nqpro 
never  can  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  -white  civilisation,  is 
sedulously  maintained  and  acted  on.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary, 
sufficient  opportunities  have  existed,  and  sufficient  inducement 
has  been  ofiered,  the  result  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  philanthropist  could  expect.  We  may  add  that  the 
same  remark  respectmg  the  absence  of  any  inferiority  in  the 
capacity  of  the  children  of  races  reputed  to  be  inferior,  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Australians,  the  Hottentots,  and 
others :  who  nevertheless  have  often  been  condemned,  in  the 
same  off-hand  way,  that  Ctesar  and  his  countrymen  would  have 
unquestionably  disposed  of  the  early  Britons.  It  is  evidendy 
a  work  of  such  immense  difficulty  to  raise  man  out  of  his  animil 
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ooildifiQilsltbftt  the  woacUriratfaei?  i%,  j^c^^tih^  §vip:^,f)^;^,^i^. 

-  '*  / '      '!  1      '*        -        :•    >'  '      '     ..    T*   /     -  I  Ml  w  '  \t'[    /(f  [(  u: 

p  The  ooiMiri>Jrtiaa$  wkfchEthBolQgj5>h^,,rp(^ 

tm^  principles.  f>C  the  l^er  sciQiic^  have  be^  i^a4?i;fl^PP<l  f^^^, 
applied^    '  Wa  ftbuofit  desftairi  of  poqimuiw^^tii^  tf^toaj  ip^^^i^qk^ 

tiife  d«po^entx>C  rub^  ioquiiy.  We  will, .  Jko;i|ri^vert  m^vtbf^ 
aMenipt^  vrii^  tbe  aa«J8t«aide  of  the  abl0  Eqppct,  ppec^Jwy  .pr^fi^4f 
to' the  British  Association  by  theCbe^^  Bm^o.  i'..  !„,,.  ,.  t..,.,,.. 
'*  Jt  i^toitiio  speoidMions>  diaooyeries^  wd  divin^tioQp,  at  fWo- 
xiihirtfaii|t  w&o(«tfe.the  ori^n  of  that  investigation into  i^  jbistorgr, 
ofilfittgttigQai  tbeir^luialysisy  comparison,  and  cla8§ifiq^tiony,i9^)ii^ 
ie>t«hntid  by.liha  6erm^.ns  ^  Spraoh^kunde ; '  $^i^,^.f1^r^ea|f 
i^hiehr;ot>r,i>wii.toogu0  has  been  hi*ely  onrAcbed,  %  the  jm^^^ 
^Gl^baIlog^yVnsuffioientIy  apposite  and  aigpifiem^but  .imfqifli^n 
natblyinolrTi^  haYfoo^oua  The  science  has.as  j^ib^^u^Utl;^ 
]iinr8iMdneK€iepttili  Germany ;  where  the  labp^cs  of  .^  44^lffPg% 

m)iii^HmbbHt>ldty  Bnp^en,  and  others  scavce^  less  ^ypp^eyj^,  .%i^ei^ 
tiiatitkeistiedlliis  been  cast  into  dc  vo^itfvJ  «qi}r.  f4^,^|bfl^ 
1iie<p£$Ml)a0^aii^cDeriEitio'of  these  philoWgi^^  4^h^.1|beg^  b%>^ 
rejected  the  etymologicaLdreaiqs  and  conjec^r^  jbiye^ppfl^.c^fm 
parisons  of  single  words  made  without  principle  or  analogy  and 
gencHilly withont  4rry  suffldent  or  critical  knowledge 'of* the 
ulioms,  m  short,  all  that  unscientific  compar&on  of  langti^cs  dt 
rather  pf^  words  caught  up  at  random  from  amon^  them,,  whicK' 
have  n^ade  the;  etymologies  of  the  seventeenth  century  .^h^ 
laughing-stock  of  the  eighteenth.  ;  -      r ,  ri; 

Im^  By  ito  Tery  prineiple,  the  critical  school. admits, of  i^  cj^^gl^^ 
^'t0  bifltoridil  wffiilily  between  diffisreni  ]mDg^a9e8^.  ttnlfisaithJA 
<  lt(Rnity1)e  dhow!fi  ixy  rebt  upon  definite  Ifltws^  «fKm;eidtttantttL 
^sinalojty  ^^^^^^^  by  a  complete  exanHoation  of  the  materiafaU 
*^'Btat  that  school  demands  the  strictest  proof  that  thosef  affinities 
'  ai*e  neither  iiccidental,  nor  merely  ideal,  but  essential ;  that  .they 
*4;:e  not  thawork  of  extraneous  intrusion,  but  indigenotls,  as 
'  ^uni^ng  throu^  the  whole  original  texture  of  the  languages 
'  eompsored^  according  to  a  tr^u^eable  general  rule  of  analogy., 
'  tFlie  -^btj  method  of  this  critical  school  excludes  the  possibiUty. 
'^accidental  or  mere  ideal  analogies  being  taken  foFproofacn 
'•^^  cohimon  hfetorical  descent  of  diffisrent  tribes  or  naAions.' 
(Bnnsch'^  Report,  p.  i&6.^ 

By  this  method  of  study,  the  languages  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  existing  population  of  the  Old  Continent  may  be  reduced 


European,  sometimes  termed  Indo-German,  frequently  JafMtid^ 
and  by  late  writers  Arian  or  Iranian  languages.     2.  The  Syro« 
Akt)hih'/'6rtl^  t^ftided^^tmitiO.-    8.  "^6  iAH^mSg^t^  illch 
iVfila/and'  bf  tumkiA^  ^rtd ' of  K6i«tb^n ^Mif&p^i\m-i^Mcihy^\ 
ik^e*  Turat^n'  had'' been  jgiv^;=  »nd  "v^hidi  is 't^nk^dnb^  DrU 
J^Hdteita Ugrd^Ti^xliaTian;   4.  The Ghkietie ImdlndxHChin^seif^ 
1^  txV(^tiosylIabici  aYid  tininfl^t^  ki]^cmg<e^    t^^ho'iAMbaar 
h.'ji^Mgt^  spbken  by  tbe  tirooUj^hainr^  miAolhB'o^iAM^lyvAi^ 
ttib^bit  tUe'  o6totri^  ^Ain  a  few  degv^e^  to  ikk  ftk^rty^ftithm 
equator,  and  all  ridtrth'df  that  line.  ^    i  j  >    /.  iluhll  >iL    .1 

^Wfe  have  >Jr€iady  Winded  to  the  vast  ^3rt€totit)fittiGJftrstlDf 
these  IktirBH^  of  lan^ages,  and  to  the  vari«t^4tt  >  the  ifdiysidib 
<5harabt^i*s'df  Hhe  natiohs  who  speak  themi'  No  B^QUliiefipfaild*' 
Ibgigt,  twe  b^fK^e,  any  longer  retains  a  doubt  tha.ti  Uiitbdsdi 
kngna^  lUive  b^  derived  from  one  primitive  diocdc,  ^devicbiilgr 
tifptxi  ihdr  oiAi^nal  identity  by  variations  at  fi^  mei^dfaddcfc^/ 
bat  gr^dndUy  inefreas^  Of  course,  the  ittitiinil>i0^reiieiiisi;lthat[ 
tiie  hatJd^  Which  now  8]f>eak  them  faav6  div€^g^d'ft^|to«PCbaMnDiit 
^:&tt^'  'l^he'd^yalterofatrr^  capable  bfnie^l^  thbA4ti4bein«it¥ 
h€'the  Aj^tlo^l9iesi9,--^i)mt  som^  single  nalioB^t6twUii)hitlwlInd<K 
BiliMp<^  Un^^^dr^ginally  beloi^ed,  eoiM[tieirdcl^  mdigbnt^ 
Tk^  dP'i^uW)(ie,  and  itnposed  upon  theto  att  itec^wniJiNiguagcU 
9at,'a^©kPridiard  justly  Temarfcs:-*-  • ;    /    flJ  In   ,i>r 

,  *  If  we  3uppp»e  an  Asiatic  tnbe,  for.  maniple,  ^pj^ing^  ^r<^^^M, 
iiiion^  helonging  to  thb  dynasty  of  language^  to.  l^jive  ma^e  conquests. 
ever  so  j^xtenMve  in  Europe  and  Asia,  without  leaving  traces  iti'ljiii'^ 
^ry,  which  is  almost  incredible,  we  shall  still  be  far  Troiri  a  soldtion', 
of  the  problem.  How  could  one  nation  introduce  G<tii)an'laki^ui(g«>^' 
among  the  German  nations;  Celtic  dfiedects,  various  *a4  tl|(dy'at^' 
atnoiig  tlife  Cdid ;  the  Setavonic  language  among  |the'wrideiy-8pk>ead 
iHttbns  of  Storm$!^  %  Qireek  among  tl^  (^:eeks ;  the  ^d  Xti^o  dUleets' 
8inmg*the:Balio^  of  Italy?  The  supposition  is  absurd.  MPTN^n^* 
thtee  ia  internal  evidence  in  the  Indo-European  langOBjge^  thcin^^lv^ 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  grew  by  gradual  dialectic  developmeat^ 
o^t  of  one  common  matrix.  Any  person  who  considers,  with  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  these  languages,  the  nature  of  their  rctati'bhs  to 
each  other,  the  fact  that  their  original  rootf  are  for  the  mo$i  part 
common,  and  that  in  the  great  system  of  grammatieat  inflexion'  'p^i'- 
vading  these  languages  there  is  nothing  else  than  the  vari^detelop- ' 
ment  of  common  princi|^,  must  be  convinced  that  ^  differenices 
between  them  are  but  the  result  of  the  gradual  deyiation  of  one  coti^- 
men  language  into  a  multitude  of  diverging  dialects ;  and  the  ultimate- 
conclusion  that  is  forced  upon  us  is,  that  the  Indo-JBuropean  ^lAtio^f 
are  the  descendants  of  one  original  people^  and,  consequently,  tJiat 
the  varieties  of  complexion,  form,  stature,  and  other  physical  qualities, 
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vrlnQh  esisft  among  ti»ein,  ore  the  reRifhs  ofidevimtiiniffrbm'Anlariglhal 
type.'  (Dr.Pi^ebflr^a  Beportori  £tbi4otogy#  p.l2Mi}i  'n  uii  .  it 
The  €nd  of  all  language  is  die  eoii8tnied<m'of  ta  BciiMveay  df 
which  the  sevc^ral  parts  ire  mutoAll/'tcoimectQdaiididepeBidciit 
one  oin  (mother;  00  as  to  be  capable  of  eflolH'tesiii^t  attlogiMl 
prop^ekidn,  by  asalgect,  predicate,  and  cbpaIa^ii9ithl'aUitli^¥ 
depoiide&cn!e&  Almost  eyery  language  kas*  a  distiboti  (anti  ibi 
the  chief  pacts  of  the  sentenoe,  cu  a  mrnnfori'thetsnligeotiiaid 
the  verb  :for  ithet^redicate;  tmd  bos'  also  TvtdvdBinaBediiaoleiT 
^r  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  mutest  reli^idns'ddfi them 
compenent  ports,  t^hich  knay  either  stand  a«  separate  partieles^ 
ot  may  be  mshedio  ihe  principal  woi?ds'ad  affixes  ;^'thBt  stime 
end  )][)eing  oko  laerFed  by  inflexions  of  these  iiiM)ids«  Jin  the  eom*^ 
plctenesBiof  its  syttem  of  inflexions,  and  ia  the  close' knitting 
together  of  ^the  <eomponentaof  the  seatence^  so  thiat  ^ery  «faade 
of:  thought  tniay  be  expressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity  r/uai 
]irecifiic»v  the  Indo-Eturopean  languages^  of  whieh  the  Sonskite 
may  vbeiidLea'  OS  the  type^  stand  pro-enkinent^  oertiiin  of  <tb3s6 
(espediaily  I  tke  'Hellenic)  preseat^ieg  the  higher '  devfeloj^ineni 
lAatikngunge  l^aa  yet  attained,  smd  of  whira  inde^d^it^dms 
etipable^  ami:  cbntainii^^  also,  the  power  of  n]odificatba^t^ 
meet  tfa^  exioetioies  of  advandng  knoirledge  and  >bf<i)iiwt  habits 

ofiduMlghti!  '  '' '^     ■  '  •    >  ■-    'j:  * 

V  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  series  we  find  die  tOhdnoscf, 
Ofiinontayllaoio  language;  in  which  there  is  the  kiisi  pobstbte 
bbnnexion*  between  thd  elements  of  the  sentence.  In  fscty  ^very 
word  (or  syllable)  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  Bentetic&  iH 
itself^  for  it  may  for' the  most  port  be  interpreted,  either  as  A 
:rerb,  a  substanti-ve,  ^adjective,  or  as  a  grammatical  paMicl^, 
ak  empty  word,  as  the  Chinese  grammarians  eay ;  it^'  im]birt 
beimg  pat^ly  dettermtned  by  its  place  in  the  sentenoe,  and'  partly; 
when  spokem,  by  the  tones  or  accents  with  which  the  word  t  is 
jironounoed^  each  word  havii^  three,  and  some  four  of  tlid^ 
nocicnts.  Et«i  with  these  aids,  no  Chinese  would  undorstatld 
tlie  present  spoken  language, — still  less  the  old  one,  which  ver^ 
dildem  uses  graaimatioal  particles, — without  th^  help  of  r^pe- 
tiltions,  expletives^  pauses,  and  finally  of  gestured.  Tne  place' lof 
Ithese,  howeter,  is  supplied)  in  vmtinffy  by  an  inunense  number >  of 
JOOHVentional  sigm,  derived  fnxn  figuTodve  sources,  which  are 
rdestinecl  nottooxpress  sounds,  but  to  suggest  ideas,  and  thus  to 
mmi  the  re^er  in:  guessing  the  meaning  of  the  word*  The 
Chinese  is  thus,  by  far  the  most  infiexible  of  all  languages ;  and 
has  preserved,  in  a  flxod  or  orystaUiscd  state,  that  eariiest  stage 
in  the  1  development  of  speech,  in  which  every  word  corresponded 
to,  or  represented  a  substantial  object  in  the  outward  world 
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'occiinencb;'  sinc^' we 'acttin%  fiDdtb*- iov^Dal.&ewidamy' '' 
liingiiagc  diuch'better  preserved  In  Icdhnd'tlnB  Jit-Swedw>.  ti 
'  '  Sa'dbisthetheoiyof  tbeprogre68iiedeT«lapiilciitio£iaiWBma 
mb|Kmud^  b^  Wlhelm'  van  H^mbotdt  in  Ins'iLrtttar  taiAM 

'  'Vihahssi,  '  On  the  Nfttiire  of  QnLmnnrticd  ^onatiti  vaneid^iBid 


*  bnthe O^hius t>f  the Ghinese Luigaagein pottlcnibffj' imdsiDK 
red  fehevalrer  Bua«iJj     Xo«arioihi 
;  fmAitBttocofdaiice^ntbeOiiebxid 
iiBtory  enables  lu  to  ttadel  is theooi)- 
1  aleo  from  that  ix  /mioW  prabobilittr 
rUch  ft  philosophic  mw^  of  fJM  \ixaah 
^or  as  ideaB  aft  ^atao^  in>iUe  fint 
n  of  oatward-objMUi  on  tlw'iniidi 
ioae  of  the  mind  oonsist'in.' the  dew- 
ideas,  —  eo  doee  H  i  eeeu  natuml)  tliat 
nation  of  loagaage  et«iy  wtsd'shoidl 
i  outward  world,  trbibt  wery  fotA^ 
the  mere  connexioiiiof  thete  wittdi^ 
of  their  purely  mentbi  pelatidDK^'" 
ese  and  tlie 'oanstnt'groQjiiiofUaii- 
ten  aa  the  types  of  the  tiro  eoirtafa 
tt  VABt  niimbeir  of  T^abaioibtSp^^ 
sercnd  difi««iit  comsee  of  lievcM^ 
'  %ent,' ■^— '  tlie  same  end  having  been  sought  to  b»atttu»edj  inve 
oi^  less  bucceseftiny,  in  various  modes.    And  t^  B^eak-eiful  osalytb 
'  laAd  cornparisoa  of  different  hinguages,  it  appears  jpssmbleuto 
deteftnin^  not  nterely  the  primitive  stock  to  whioh:  eaeb  (Iio3d 
,  bercferred,  but  also  the  stage  of  advancement  at  wiocb'it  btcane 
detached  from  its  parent,  and  took  an  independent  davelopniaDt. 
Thus  when  we  find  dialects  of  the  snine  hngnsge  AgcaeSiig'in 
■  almost  every  essential  particular  of  construotion,  km  hiTii^labo 
'  ik  the  main  the  same  vocabulary,  —  each  didect,  howef  er^  beiag 
(Sistingnishcd  by  words  peculiar  to  itself,  and  stiU  nowflf 
'  pectilmritt^  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  coiaqioD'to  sU/'' 
'^^  &xk  justified  in  assuming  the  close  affinity  of  ths'tntDOU 
,  '^hicri  speak  them ;  and  in  regarding  their  eeparatioB,llo»e«tet 
wide  it  mdy  be  geographically,  as  having  taken  place  atiailiiw 
'  feUbse'lueni  to  the  ftUl  development  of  the  langDage.  ■  IfTrefi™" 
' '  tori  tlie  othct  hand,  a  greater  variety  of  wonk  peculiar  to  the  ■>- 
dividual  tqngucs,  and  a  smaller  number  of  words  oomjnoB  to^t 
'Tvifh  a  decided  dismmihirity  of  the  inflexitma,  while  the  WiM 
'general  principle  of  construction  ia  yet  retuaeJ,  the  ooawsw 
origin  of  the  languages  may  be  still  predicated— though  the 
separation  must  be  held  to  have  token  place  at  •  nuch  earner 
period.      Proceeding   in   this    manner,   we    should    ToaAgnM 


-'fevmt'idbtinbtiigi««lati{yia>rOf  MSvt^niXt,  nwrlted.  h>'  .»?<  .J^- 
creaaj^-'disam^tjtStrflf-tfQrfJs.silti  in^esiopa:,..ttie,,fli;^!^i;»(o 

lof/.tbe  -sentetceei  «&   IvieU   asithe    roqts  lof;  owqy.  ,p^(p|^ife 

ataiteiiof  tlxtoUogiusgQft.vliichiaro  )ieI<i,to>m(»ffi:t9;^.<i^>prfnQi) 

ito-HheiSei 
discoiteiie^ 
■total' dinif 
ifane  tbct]: 
'BunblaoM 
.bf  reoedt  i 
■nihitjtni 

'broiiellesii 

.oiffoveatai 
werardeTekopcai .  ,.■   .  ...    .,,,,,  ,j  ,. ^  ,,( 

-£ed.is  eoncludiog,  from  tua  profovod  ifti^4y,!<^f.,pxt^.fw.c\pfit 
-Egyptian,  liuigu&gey  that  it  presents  indkatiQiu  ^f  a^^ti^ic^f^y 
-'bi^lOFkal  cesnQxioBi  with  both  the  Semitic  an^  Jf^^^'P  g^9ifp?  > 
and  thai  ib  muet  have  ctuisequeDtlj  been  of  .^iatic  OV'giii>. "  j^a 
dWergcaaa  Jbnwn^  tajfen  place  at  a  period  ^pen  iM,}'ettI^^ 
two  grsuipEi  had  uoC  beiHuue  iaolnted  ,&onit  eOjCh , 9^hqv-,  ;TW 
^yptian>lflDgiMge  is  nuidi  Less  pliable  mx4  full'Sl'own  th^n 
citbe^  tha  Senitic  oc  Suiakrit ;  and  yet  it  mlmits  tBc.uriiiciple 
of  lIiDBfi  inflexions  and  radical  formations,  which  we  iipu  carr^d 
to  a  liigher  devek^ment,  Bometimcs  in  one  and  eometimea  in  ^le 
<lther:ef  those  great  families.  The  neoesaary  conclusion  from 
this  iaot  would  seem  to  be,  that  Kgypt  mnat  have  been  a  coloi^y 
fi:oin>  the  undmided  Asiatic  stock ;  and  tjiat  its  language  points 
td'a  more  ABcieiit  Asiatic  formation,  since  extinct. in  ita  native 
'  ooaB[trji,-~-just  'as  the  Icelandic  points  to  tJie  .old  ^ors^.^jof 
'  SoandinaTis4  <  This  stock  accordingly  must  beiregard^daai^e 
fiommon  ongiti  of  both  the  Semitic  and.  Japetic  (lypasti^^  ^pi 
longaog^  IN'otwildistanding  tjie  etrongly-morked  .d^^^^^pces 
whicji  exist  between  them,.tlieiffl  would  nppeaj:  ta  .be  a  qert^ 
degroe  of  oosfantutyi  not  merely,  as  just  s^ted^  in  tltcir  rpo^s, 
but  alto  in  ihe  direotioa  of  their  develctpment.  i  !0y  WiQi^Mii 
voQ  Hamholdt,  in  hii ' '  Universal  View  of  Taf^nffis^^t  the 
two  families  are  traated  as  one  in  essential  character  •  the 
Semitic,  however,  only  tendms  towards  what  the  Jape^ic  per- 
fectly acoon^iGshes.     The  [system  of  inflexion  iu  the  fQrmer.ia 
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llfahi^^  tvhUft  the  Intter^  ^n  tbe  •edict  hand^  poeMBses 

haustible  varietjr '  of  tetfmiiiatioDB,  iadieaitbig^  all:,  tbe?  ehadbca  Of 

t&e  Alkftnnt  mod^  of  existence' and  aotion^ajoHl  i%  tfaer^fore, 

etikin^ily  the  kuiga&ge  of  a  progressi^  {m^Icl:    Tli^  ^IRgypii^ 

ii^igndge  Mfa$  a^  form  of  speech  only  jost  emearging- fromrthe 

^toohosyUabic  »t^u^  and  tbe  absolute  isolMien  bf  :«Ford$  ;i  aodiH 

igx))^toed  very:  ctomsilj  and  ineomplctely^  l^  (mere:  agg^Kitmra- 

^icm^  that  to  Hdiich  the  Semitic  and  Jipetic  tongnesxsouldi^Stva 

tAMdh' moTQ  d^^not  utterance  by  the  system  of  inflexioniur .  vTbe 

^Bgyption  mibd,  ^mammified'  like  theCUsieseyM^toiiiat'ifitt^ 

1$^  carry  foitwsada  this  development;   and  iiik  original  ^htor 

'gtl^6  g$rt^tray>  tiiorefore^  before  thef  intrufiicii^i  of  fon^ 

-etertirintB*  '  .,  '   * 

' '  Tl*e  iPnuu^laD  or  Ugro-Tartarian  family  of  laoguagea^  spofeen 

^by^nilM*  of  the  iMrtiotis  of  Asia  and  Northetn  Europe, iiriwe 

^^g^bg^kpbical  distribution  and  phpical  ebaroet^rs.  connect' them 

'^iith  th^ 'Mongolian  stocky  entirely  diS&r  in  their  .mode 'df  eoA- 

stniction  from  the  Japetic  and  Semitic;  thediceotien'  ofjlheir 

^"dei^ic/j^meiit  'bding  altocether  <^osite.     The  folldltingl  arc 

f^WOPmrzt^'hyl^n  Pricfaard,  as  someof  th6  pfiiloi|ittlitbsiiae- 

>^ri«tA!^  of  their  igrtutimatioal  strocture.     *        .  >><..)>   ,u 

^.l.^JS^u^s.  are  nearly  or  wholly  incapable  of  luf^exio^n.'  *  l"j7 
admit  of  no  variations  of  case,  number,  or  sex— ^wHidi  crdn  oiify  oe 
■'ex{)re9Sed  by  ippeiidiDg  an  additional  v/ord,  as  aiioutt  of  niultitudfe'ir 
'bffe^nder.  ""■  ^'  ;  ■         '    '  "■"'  •'  ''- 

'    *2.  All  fcttx^lies  to  cotiii>osition,  such  as  areprepoddond  and 
i^h^'pttfllctes,'and  the- possessive  and  even  rcdftive  prooQunsofi^Hter 
-iaqgnagcB,  m-ein  the»&  idioms  uniformly  $u01xe<i»  w  placed  ^f^lA^ 
words  of  which  they  .modify  the  meaning.  .    ,    •  «     ^ 

J   .  *  3.  In  «V*ny  of  these  languages  the  principle  of  vocalic  h&^wny 
.prevails  tjirpi^gh  the  entire  vocabulary,  and  extends  to  the  gramrnji- 
^ioal  £yst<;m,  such  as  it  is.     According  to  it,  only  vowels. brcer&m 
sets  can  occur  in  the  same  words ;  and  this  extends  to  t^drds'ddm- 
pijurided  v^ith  pdrdcles  or  appended  syllables/    (Stej^rt;  p.'S4^.')  '  '^ 

'•.iiNo^iwithstandi^g  this  apparently  compkite  disCOrcjlAncj^^)  ^'.^ 
'Xrd  aasmre^  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  that  there  are  too  many:  ^.p<^i- 
'^ibre  and  inatetial  vestiges  of  original  conne:(ion '  beit\^t^ni  the 
Turanian  Abd  the  Iranian  or  Indo-European  langua^Si  to  aUow^ 
"US  for  ai  mement  to  doubt  tbe  ejiiistence  of  an  original  f^]^ 
lion  betu*een  them.  He  even  proposes  to  include  the^n  both 
under  the  gieneral  designation  of  Japetic;  more  particujisurly,  as 
tbe  most  ancient  traditions  of  Persia  and  India  indicate  that 
the  two  branches,  tbe  Iranian  and  Turanian,  though  always  iin 
Opposition  to  each  other,  are  to  be  considered  but  asidiverg^g 
£roin.. one  common  centre*     The  Irnnian  £umly  of  ndti^s 
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-appears  to  ba^eibbcn  (agnbuItwhtlifromTihe  ifirsiV  ^UN^:  tbe 

iTiH-akiiMia  Im^  remained  nomadic  to  the  pveseot  iin^ v  r,  I 

■  There  aaie '  indicatabtis  6f '  an  early  'Ond .  wid6.  >e«te»0¥)|i  iof  ik^ 

<  Tumniflh  Uiinch  t  i^nd  fedm  it  %vouId  fieem  tK^  bo^^e^oioginfiited  it^ 

i^hole  ^TTwraron'fiiimly  of  nati6n9.    Tbe  sisailarit^.ui  the  t9tirq0- 

tiire'oi;  thefikilU  (cspi^nally  sbowm  in  IheEsqiiuiiiauX  nt^dptW 

-ntnrtfacim.-  tribes),  t6gethei<  with  obviou8'gQog|raphifial;.ooQai49i^ 

otiom,-  olwayQ  made  such  an  affimty  iiigbly  pr0bablQ;'ap4  iH 

M> confirmed  by: the  remarkable  aoaiogy .between* the r.p^ul^ 

igtfattimadoal'ctmotttfe'  common  to  the  Amtdricat  l^ngi^gqa/a^ 

thit  of  the  Ttratiian  tongues  of  Asia*     'We  /b^iQ¥iQ|^>8l^ 

'  Chevalier  Btmeen,  ^  that  the  curious  and^  (it  the  first  a|>pearaQf3e9 

*  startling  problem,  of  the  apparent  entire  diversity  of  thoila^^^iih 
i^gniphicpartof  these  American  languages^  bj.  tfcera}^.4i^jthat 
^grammatical  affinity,  \vil]  receive  a  satiaititetorf.  sQlut]ianiiby(fa 

^  more  profound  knowle(%e  of  tho  roots^  and  by'the.ftp|diie9t^ 
^of  the  principle  of  secondary  formation,  overgrotv^ing^  9lc»M- 

*  tifnea  luxuriantly,  the  ancient  stock  oi'  coots*'' ;    •.    i  it  .: ,  n  i  \h 

The  Mdayo^P^ly neshm  hmguages,  disarly  ahd wni  hy  iWIUk^ 

T0n  Hiimboldt  to  be'  btmnches  of  the  Malayan  (dloek,  wfy^thimMh 

it,   connected  with  the  great  Turanian  femUyi;  :tiiti>  thfuai-r^e 

jii>fprenco  deduced  from  the  gradual  modification  which  we  may 

trace,  tlu'ou^h  the  people  of  Malacca,  Sumati:a,  and' JaVa.'frpm 

,thc  J^lougolian  type  to  the  Polynesian  varieties  6rcQmple^i6n 

and  conformation  —  an  inference  which  is  in  obvious  acoordanpe 

iwith  the  geographical  probability  that, the  J^IafoytCj^B^yBesian 

Archipelago,  if  peopiled  from  Asia  at  all,  received,  it^fifist  human 

inliabitants  itom  tho  Malayan  peninsula**— is  foimdrto  be  in  pei*- 

fect  aqcordance  with  glottological  indieatfons.  '^ 

Whether  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Pclarfan  N^gtbes^  and 
by  other  races  which  seem  to  have  had  the  earliest  possession'  of 
tlicse  islands,  be  a  primitive  type  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Malay, 
which  afterwards  in  many  parts  superseded  it,  myst  remain  un- 
certain until  more  complete  infoimation  regarding  them  hds 
been  supplied.  It  has  been  ascertained,  bdwe^el^^  thal^.  the 
Jailgfuage  of  the  aborigines  of  A«i8traliii:ha8  mhny  ^)oi]itaiofiiae- 
•s^mblatice  with  the  TamuHan ;  which  seems  iisdf  to  fcel  oi  detrnih^ 
'  oftiset  of  tho  Turanian  stock,  still  presorved  Sn  ihd  DiehkiEm.  i  r 

Another  very  carious  *  outlier'  of  tha  Turantametock  seems  ;to 
exist  in  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain;  which  are  isfaabited  by 
dce^tsendants  of  the  ancient  Ibcri,  st^ll  distingmhed  by  ttmr 
viEfry  peenKar  language.  Of  this  lanmiago,  now  tevnwd  the 
Euskarian  or  Euskalduno^  the  relationship  is  moob  closer  to* tile 
Turanian  group  than  to  any  branch  of  the  Ind»*£aropean  atofdc. 
Isow  the  Iberi  foimerly  extended  along  the  MeditsmMcadl  eaadfc, 
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-  not  {»%  thorongh  fiptiaand  tbe  80«iho(fr^^:AqAekfblB|t.9)fQij^to 
Q^y  iand  SiciLj;  aadit  a«em8  p]iQbaUQ.th%t,A^ey>Wfsr^  a'iTm^- 
ttfion ^ebf  vrhkh.  had  oeoitpitd  ^  9mik  of)  i]^t(^i<  ^(tb^^Vgpa^ 
/piirttof  that  Taeehad  ocoi^ied  ibe  «(Hrtb^4it,f9k^ti9d'ai^f^i(^i{V> 
rtfae  norih-fvesteni  eflDtonsioDvof  lhe:Xnd/9rJ£)w>peii(9'];?fi^»jrff)$^ 
-dieirAsialaboQiitre.:   MinyciiieuiftslAiiG^^ifet^^Mftt  |^^ 
ioofanicatioii  todk  place,  Surope  hbb  by  no  ;n^m4  .Qinnb^bit^; 
and  itineais  natural  tiiat  tht  origiaal  Xbefiao>  iiQ^(Ws^gni^uf4J^ 
-giving  ^vTH^vfaeford  the  superior  lotelligesK^e^iAndp^T^^r  »pfit^ 
^Iiobini,  dkoidd  at' last  b6  pent  uf>  in  a  jfenKMbeisou^wi^tfMfa 
i4>vn0rk>£  Etntqie;  AVhibt  the  Ugriaa  .w«re  dciveu  tfOWW^il^tit^e 
ofipoaite  ooxnei^,  hencefiorward  to  be  ooafineqt  to  ;febe  .iio^jt^ipi 
^ndroocth^daatemTegion*  .'(<•;.// 

'-r.d  Haiv)iTei<iprobabIeit  may  deem,  fconx  gec^raphieal  con^iid^ili'- 
<)tloD8^'  and  i  from  oonibrmity  m  i^yaical  oha:iactf9r8|,  %}^%  the 
lOUineaenoDid  btfaer  people  speaking  monoayjybbio  u^  i^flexA^e 
'  laAlgiia^es^it^eiddseendod  from  the  Turanian  stock/. no  V/ei^r  4e- 
ficid^'indiissLtioois  of  rebtionship  have  yet  been  trao^ji'beliweffn 
I>tin»ilanghft^e6'ahd  any  others  of  the  greaii  dyp^ties  wbi^ 
-iavelioenenHmefatedi  But  it  must  be  remembered  tWtQhu^^ 
jAabingyf '  inJ  a : ' tcifentafie  ■  point  of.viewi  is  sUll.  in  ii^  inlap^. 
The  language  has  hitherto  been  too  much  studied  with  a,y;i^w 
*ttiet«ly  io  'the  exi^nctes  of  commercial  interepiuxs^ ;  apdj  puch 
phjJologtdd  ^inf  estmiJion  aa  it  has  received  has  been  from  qaeA  i^o 
lexdnsivdly  indbuea  with  the, forms  and  cs^ories.of  tbegram- 
'abars  of  dketrBst^of  theiwoirld.    Little  is  yet  known,  moreover, 
of  those  langkiagesi  in  which  fxacea  of  connexion  with  other 
'Asiatic  forms  <tS  speech  may  be  expected  to  remain  imbedded ; 
lespeoially  the  Buitmese  and  the  Bhotiya  of  Thibet^  which  Iji^t 
w«>uld  appear^  f^om  the  researches  of  AheL  £^ussat»  to  faAve 
muehin^comibon  with  the  Mongolian*     ^  It  would  be  presump- 
^  tnoits/  says  Chevalier  Bunsen,  '  to  anticipate  the  ia^ue^  of  sii^h 
^  WeU-prepared  and  sifted  comparisons;  but  we  have  no  b§^ta- 
^  tion  in  saying  that  we  incline  to  believe  it  will  be  iniavour  pf 
^  the  existenee  of  a  primitive  connexion*     There  is  a  gap.be- 
'^  tween  that  focmdtion  and  all  others ;  and  th^t  gap  pirofo^hly 
^  oortespioBds  to  that  caused  in  the  general  development  ,^f  the 
'  hmnan  race  by  great  destructive  iioodsy  which  separate  the 
^  history  of  our  race  from  its  primordi^  oriffines.     In  this  sense, 
^  the  Chinese  may  be  called  the  great  monument  of  antediluvi^m 
^  speech*     Indeed,  the  first  emigration  from  the  cradle  of  man^ 
*  kind  is  said  in  Genesis  to  have  gone  eastward.'    (Beppyt, 
p.  299.) 

Thus  it  appears  that'  glottological  considerations  afford  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Asia, 


*  Biiiy)^/AiD6i4i(^5  ini  'Pdfyhemk,  Irom^MM  tommonistodc;  wid 

'  ^tAr  jWtihoIbgiial  >  hldioartiwi  <m  i?Ueh  we  IfaoVe  slmdji  dwcJA ; 

'  <h^  ^mi^  ^ditidM^  wUbh  ^ould  be :  ^efy  dmwD  ^ftom  the  lattef , 

'^eiiigvH^t^ke^'Mttoii^  &I1  pbes^ssi  the  same  coodtairt'dbiuBctekB, 

' iii^'^#<hr bttly in^ ^llK)0e irUcn  cm beshown  to Tsiy ftom/genfitftr 

ii6ti'W'g^&erMltiotil'-^dO  tint  thoT^it^Acb?  dihad>a  oembem 

'i^l*i^tlv'erythA«  theif*  cfrigbAlstedica;  if  not  identical^  mi^  have 

Wt&U  be^n'miid^^mis  in  oU  esBentud  ptrticokR^  ISoWniis  oonosis 

'  fo  oteet*Ve  tbftt,  Whet*e  glotfttological  etidkiKse  lib  dbe  .uteak^t, 

^ntsiofsxiiddi  ^vididtice  *i8  the  6trengeBt;andrtr0«|}#?9&   [•ThuBi'Uie 

'hkt^s  betted  tlie'Ofahiese  anddie  Tuyaniabiai^a^etffii'y^iy 

wide;   but  the  physical  conformity  is  so  stsong  befiireenl  ithe 

Chltte«B  and  the  ZMEtSooB  of  H%h  Ana,  thut  ilo  ^erthacdogiAl  has 

ever  thought  of  adsignitig  to  them  a  distinct  original.:  Scxialso 

the  nations  speaking  the  Semitic  and  Japetib<  lahgaagesMbe^ 

~  such  a  neap  physical  tehrtioneliip  to  ttaoh  otbk'^'tli^tfaejrijBaBte 

been  alriiost  invariably  anutiged  together^  :undM*  theQauktaiataQ 

*tyi>e.     Onf  th^  other  hand,  amoiig  the  MalayofPolynebiaBttftad 

the  Ah^leriesai'  nations,  whose  physical  charaeteni'aro  mbet  ifi- 

vei«^y  the  g^ttdc^ioal  bond  of  grammalnoal  affinityt  is  pedbfiairly 

'  It'only  nemsuns  fbt  ns,  then,  to  conraler  the  connesioniof  ithe 
'pi'opeif  Aftican  languages  with  the  foregoing:  Andi  hece>i<ajpiip, 
the  knowledge  derivea  from  recent  in^imnes  into  /tfhofai^emt 
Egyptian  seems  likely  to  supply  a  most  limpoctent  iink-  Httthe 
chain  of  inquiry.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  thei  present  istlrte 
of  our  acqufdntance  with  the  knguages  pecidiar'  to  this  OHiti- 
-  nent.  It  has  been  chiefly  obtained  through  the  tffiirts  of  various 
enlightened  missionartes,  who,  in  the  hope  of  poeporing  a  may 
Sot  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  A&ican  naiions, 
have  laboured  successfully  to  make  themselves  ftukiiliar  with  their 
'fbrms  of  speech.  These  researches  have  entirely 'd^trpyed'  all 
previous  unfounded  notions  respectmg  the  prevalence  of  arvast 
number  of  rude  and  poor  tongues  among  the  natioi»of  Soutbem 
Africa.'  Excluding  the  Hottentots  and  Buslnnen,  for  reasonsral'- 
r^dy  gTven,  it  appears  that  the  nations  peoplinfff  nearly- all  that 
vast  r^on  of  Africa  which  lies  south  of  the  Equator^,  may  be, 
plottologically  considered,  as  forming  but  a  single -family;  the 
Ka£r  tongue  of  the  south  having  dose  relations  of  a£Bnity  both 
with  the  Kongo  dialects,  which  it  joins  on  the  west ;  and  with  the 
Oalla  language,  which  stretches  down  to  meet  it  along  ihe  eastern 
coast.  Now  these  languages  are  stated  by  Chev.  Bunsen  to  retain 
vestiges  of  primitive  relatiimship  with  the  great  tripartite  stock 
whence  originated  the  Japetic,  Semitic,  and  Chamitio  (or  Egyp- 
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tiott)  tongues';  but  they  evince  a  mucfli*  Wghei^tle'^cfcpiii^ijt  i^iik 
tte  last  of  these,  and  this  development  is  i^hei^ih  the  Japetib  Ihki 
iBi  the  Semitic  direction.  Whether  these  lti!rig^ag6fe  have 
through  the  form  whidi  has  remained  stationd^  }jl  the 
tian^  or  whethei?  they  were  derived  from  that  still  tear)ier  As 
formation  in  which  the  Egyptian  itself  originated,  is  a  (jfuestibh 
oil  which  Chev.  Bnnsen  considers  that  no  definite  opitlion  '6ani(t 
present  be  foitned;  rithough  the  combined  progress  of  the  sttlay 
of  the^  kngnages  of  Egypt  and  of  Central  and  Southern  AM&l 
will  probably  in  a,  few  years  lead  to  a  decided  answfer.    ■       '  ' 

1  Of  the  langnages  of  the  woolly-haired  tribes  inhabiting  Cen- 
tfal- Negiwlttnd,  Senegambia,  and  Gnihca,  too  little  i$  yet  knb^'n 
to  justify*  any  positive  assertion  of  their  relatbtiship  to  cacji. 
(^er  and  to  a  common  stock.  The  comparative  researbhes  in-, 
stituted  by  Dr.  Latham,  however,  which  ibrm  the  subject  of  a 
^ierY  elabor^^  Beport  accompanying  those  of  Bi*.  Prichai*d  attd^ 
QbQVi  Bnntefn,  all  tend  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  jphllolo-^ 
gicarisobrtion  does  not  exist  among  the  African  tonguesl  CHal-^ 
raietcr»  of  ^^proorimation  to  the  Semitic  group  are  iwiicated  V  ' 
him.  in's^frem  instances;  and  indeed  he  goes  so  for  as  to  say,'ib 
t3ie  "GtfiUa  language  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  brattch  of  S 
mitic  philology.  There  is,  then,  so  far  as  our  present  fcni'ij^- 
I«igi3  extends,  no  glottdogical  reason  for  separating  fhe^atidris 
of  Getotril  f«)m  those  of  Southern  Africa.  And  as  we  find  tHc 
true  Jffegro  characters  among  the  latter,  as  well  as  rti  the  formfef, 
tiieii9  is  every  probability,  on  physical  grounds,  of  their  common 
origin; 

We  cannot  better  express  the  general  conclusions  to  whidi 
we  are  conducted  by  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of  hu 
Icmgnage,  than  in  tne  words  of  Chev.  Bunsen.  After  stati 
the  two  possible  hypotheses  —  first,  that  there  hhs  b^en  a  gt^i 
number  of  beginnings,  out  of  which  different  tribes  hate  spruM, 
and  with  them  di^rent  languages,  —  each  doing  origmally  the 
same  work,  and  continuing  and  advancing  it  more  or  less  a6cOtd- 
ing  to  its  particular  task,  its  natural  powers,  and  its  histbrfcal 
destinies;  and  second,  that  the  beginning  of  speech  Was  mftkic' 
ddy  once,  in  the  beginning  of  human  time,  in  the  dawn  of  the* 
mental  day,  by  one  favoured  race,  in  a  genial  place  of  the  earth,' 
the  garden  of  Asia,  —  he  thus  continues :      .  '   ! 

*  If  liie  first  supposition  be  true,  the  different  tribes  or  famili^ 

*  of  languages,  however  analogous  they  may  be,  (as  being  the 

*  produce  of  the  same  human  mind  upon  the  same  outward 

*  world  by  the  same  oiganic  means,)  will  nevertheless  offer 

*  scarcely  any  aflSnity  to  each  other,  in  the  skill  displayed  in 

*  their  formation,  and  in  the  mode  of  it ;  but  their  very  roots, 
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fu^JLor  Qj]f^pfj^Qjff^  ^od  taU  th^ir  words^  whether  jnoncoyUflbic 
or  polye^llab^  W|>^i|  A^6ds,b^  ex^direlf  difiqrent.     Xhere  xnajtt 
.be  some  ei^aiW  ^;xp]:qs3iQjQfEb  in  those  inarticulate  burstd  of  £eeL 
i|ig  o^t  ,^pagte^.  pj^  biy.the  mind,  wbiph  gramimrians  call  inter* 
j^Ctic^Sf    •  rCW^  ^^^  ;1;>^14^  i90ine  graphic  imitaitiofia  of  ca:tei>i 
^X}^  sounds^  fajUed.  090inatopoetica,  words  the  formation  of 
^wwc^i  ^^dipa^fjC^ .  tHe  xcl^tively  greatest  pasaLvitj  of  the  mindu 
.  jpl^ere  maj  he,  besidjev  ^in<2  casual  coincidenoes. in  real  Aviords;) 
,1t>u,t;i  ^e  la^  of  Qombioatipu  applied  to  the  elements  of  8oiiad»  gives  > 
a  mathemf^tlcal  proof  that,  with  all  allowances,  6uch:  aobaneer 
is  ,1^3  than  ooie  in  a  million  for  the  same  combination  of  BooiDds 
^s^nifying  the  same  precise  ot>ject«    What  we  afaaU  ha¥^  ta  sajri 
hereafter  J  about  the  affixing  of  words  to  ol^ecta,  will  show  ithati 
this  ohance  io,  stUl  considerably  diminishftdi  if  the  veiy  stmtft) 
and  positive  laws  are  considered  which  goynmi  tbei  wylfcraitifmy 
o(  a  word  19  a  given  object    But  the  ordinarj^  cruda  methods 
stti]|ice^  to  prove  that  if  there  are  entirely,  differeoi  bc^nings) 
9C8pe(^ch,  a^  philosophical' inquiry  is  allowed  .to>a8autDek>and.«9: 
^^e,  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  as^uog^^rtheire  «an;faei 
.nppe  but, stray  coincidences  between  words  of  a.^l^rimt^QrigtnJ 
.J^w^  referring  to  what  we  have  already  stated  aatb^  sUMhoh 
^the,  ^o$t  ^tcciurate  linguistic  inquiries,,  su(^  ^  coiacid^tiOf  doesr 
exist  botiyeen  tJu»e  ^reat  families,  spre^ing  frw-thje^DortKlofl 
ijSUirpiie  to  the  ^opic  lands  of  Asia  and  AfrioiU;    It  there  > 
exists,  not  9nly  ia  jrauiical  words,  but.  even  ia  what  mii«t  af^peart 
as  the  work  of  aa  excluavely  peculiar  ooinageiTtbe  fonnativi^t 
words  and  inflexions  which  pervade  the  whole  structure  of  cerr», 
t^in  families  of  languages,  and  are  interwovea^  m  it  were,  with 
every  sentence  pronounced  in  every  one  of  their,  branoheaj- 
iVU  the  nations  whicli,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  daye,! 
thave  beea  the  leaders  of  civilisation  in  Asia,  Europe,  and- 
Af^ca,  must  oonsequently  have  had  one  beginning..   Thia.isi 
,tl^  chief  lesson  whidi  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptiati  Itmguage 
^ead^cs  us»'    (Report,  p.  294.)  .;'' 

i  This  atatement,  having  especial  refeirence  to  the  Sendticii 
Japetic,  and  Chametic  languages  only,  is,  of  course^  equfdly  tru^* 
of  those  still  more  widoly-ditfused  forms  of  speech  which  tiSst- 
referable  to  the  Turanian  stock,  that  stock  being  itself,  in- 
Cihev.  Bunsen's  estimation,  a  branch  of  the  Japetic  And  thus; 
in  a  verv  unexpected  manner,  we  find  that  Egyptological  re- 
searches nave  greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a 
common  origin  of  all  the  languages  •  of  the  globe ;  and  to 
strengthen,  therefore^  the  hypothesis  of  the  original  unity  of 
n^ankind. 
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tVc  AaD  nortr  briefly  inquire,  in  the  kst  plkc^,  'wbdt  w^lJitJ 
priiieifMl  ^Scoltied  in  thewk^r  of  this")iyp(y&(^  flindVrtefe  dl^ 
meAi  of  l*ie  itfgilmctote  bjr  which  Ji  ie  nMidlj^  mef.     -^  ^^  ' '  f* 

The  grottnd  ttdli^Ujr  taken  by  those  tAo*  trphold  th^^^tS&i^ 
of  numerous  oriristud  stocks,  is  the  JMtyiSf  ^  i^xtf^sttevt'h^' 
which  the  sereral  nu^  of  itfen  afie  ^  piissenll  'dil^iif^uisb«#t 
T^^ce  it  \i  infbtred  thaf  they  must  liave  been  tdM^^  septtrMM 
bylJi^  stfme  ffifffircn^s.  We  feate  abeady  tAtt  tBl^-  <tf^tfHli»i^iJ 
by  opt^did^  facts;  but  w^  shall  now  «iy  a  woiffl  d^'t#b^<fti 
restilts^'to  wh!^'^  nmst  necessarily  lead,  if  l<^^hinMtl^iy'<s«rtied^ 

0lj^^    -  '      -      ^  -         •  '•    1      '  .  i  '.  i    In*  I    III'- 

'Ifhetf'Jt  fe  fWna.  for  example,  that  in  the'  itttferJ^^  bP^ihfi' 
AfHeaniaiid  the  American  continents,  aUd  'fiiiH)tighotie<  "ther 
B^^tered'islands  iof  Oceania,  there  are  numeikiud  tribtot^f  pM^l^ 
differing^  at  least  as  much  among  themselves  as  the^Siliit^iitti' 

^nt€Jrican,^  sind  M^yan  varieties  have  be^  considered'  t&mfer 
^^!aldi  »th€5f,  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  must  €:d:end'dtli^ 
^  «f  britftial  diversity  of  stock,  to  all  these  iubor^JMtetlSvJ-t" 
sIaW^  4W  thit^'w^*^  race  which  dififers  from /thei'MStMb]^ 
any'  ii<r<eU^tifai4^  characters,  must  have  a  distinct'  Weii^^ 
asK^h^  ikH\^,^  But  such  an  hypothesis  would  feWfe  uttfeW^* 
unSAfecotiirtibte^'the  tfrnil^rity  of  language,  traditiott,-  fcfebfts  '^if^ 
thbiigfet^tod^sc^l' condition,  which  is  undoubtedly^  ^nd^t^I 
eytUtM^tit^ti^  hitioiis  sej)arated  -from  one  anothet' by"  ttittiM-^ 
le^^^d^ft^'bfe  a'  \^^  e^^panse  of  ocean;  and ^e  ikH^t&yig6t^^ 
oiisl^^  it  is  applied,  ttte  greater  are  the  difficulties  arid  'ihcwi'^l 
eM^hdiei  wWch   it    involves.      Thus,  if,  without  t(^g«^' J  W^ 
hI^ftori(ial  or  philological  considemtions,  we  assume  crttniti:)<k>ti^' 
fohhaf ion  as  a  valid  ground  of  specific  (&tinction,  w^ ;  niusr 
aSEBgti'^  disthrttt  ank^^stry  to  the  Tmks  of  Euit^p^  andtof  thbs^' 
of  Central  Asia,  to  the  Makers  of  Hungary  and  to^'th^J 
XJgrians  of  Asiatic  Russia;  whilst  we  should  bring "^eihertlw?* 
Ne^oes'  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  blacks  of  Papuai  and' 
might  even  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  Tahitian  ot'  Sjatquesaii' 
islanders  fihom  the  European  division.    IS  we  take  comploxion^^' 
again,  as  our  guide^  we  shall  be  led  into  yet  greater  absurditijes;^ 
for  we  must  then  split  up  the  Jewish  people  into  half  a  score  of 
diverse  races  t  between  the  ruddy  Saxon  and  the  black  Hindoo  rn^ 
must  Establish  a  do2en  of  distinct  grades ;  and  when  we  corner 
to  the  African,  American,  and  Oceanic  nations,  we  must  assign 
a  new  Adam  and  Eve  to  almost  every  tribe.     We  may  be  told 
that  we  are  rfefining  too  much  —  that  original  diversity  should 
be  inferred  only  where  a  well-marked  distinction  exists — that  wo 
should  be  guided,  therefore,  only  by  the  prominent  differences, 
and  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  subordinate  ones.    But  every 
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onfrnW  bWitEie^iJbi^.hfiR^'at  classtficat'uHV  iwhtttey^r.  xoaj  Jm 
Um  ,  oI^i»ata  x^  hift  atrientiaii, .  knows  fuU  well  that  &  1^9  qiu^t  b«.  ^ 
drawn 'omncAnrej.mid  tJiiit,  bowever  eaajt.m^jUe   tbe^aepoc 
atit^ofl^ctnpp'  whea  tJuU  reepectiTs  cba]puiter»  ah^w  ao.t^- 
dwic]^,  tQ.nMtual  approxunatiou,  it  bflcom^  difficult,  if  x^fi^ . 
iaifK^iblc;)  wheB,.a  oompleta  giwUlWd  esuta  betW-een  .tl)em<,, 
Ttwritiaverj.easy  tcwyth*t  the  Hindp*  mu«t;  b^yp  Iwdar/ 
4iffi!W«i  origin  fiprn  t]»e  Saxoa  or  Gelt;  but  tp,  ffhifib iawjly 
sii^ll.we  imign  tb&^wartUy  inhabitaats  of  SouUiern  Empp^  c^,, 
tliQ  r  ^r-iJfi^aAd  dwellers  among  the  mouDtaiin  mqgw  pC  .IwfJb-^  t 
ern  India  ?     The  red  l^ptiane  and  the  jet-bUck  Negroes  af^, , 
distinct  WPPghi  in.  the. paintings  left  to  lu  b|y  tiw  feifipecj  llPt 
wiltoflt.  going  for  from  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  evfjy.  po^M^ 
ahtl^.f^  tnmsitiQn  will  be  found.     With  whicU  gcovp  on  .WA  ^  - 
aflTifflgfl  thfM  intennedi 
.  Siuph  SDB  afew  exon 
^bicb  lajiS'  involved  ii 
st(>fj^,.ioit^^  by  all  t 
atipqeoqnt.^xiat.     Frc 
almA)fl(  .\Eithoat  Uout)  t 
dfip^rin^  tbMs  oertain  i 
r^>.«a,iA  the.racea  ol 
pope  jy  I ,  fttfBtaiped  \  from 
whiohti^imt  pmminen 
hftvio >ho()g}it  it  moK  i 
lihenpfpeoa  pissented  t 
wntq»t  ouraalveB  foe  th 
one  various  breeds  of  d< 
eJBg)^  or  simihn:.  stocks, 
o£  tha  u^tsmi^tuve  of 
po«d  .by  others, — lien 
Wti  tp.^hemselves  ai)d 
qmiergo  changes,  evei 
turies,  at  least  equal  in 
w«re  previously  disting 

this  «9c4t  is  afforded  by  a  compariaiHi  of  the  present  chaxactecs 
of  the, races  of  animals  introduced  into  South  America  by  the 
SfWainrd^.  and  now  spread  in  a  wild  state  over  the  wholes 
ciffitiaenti,  with  those  <u  their  domesticated  oncestocs.  These 
present  a  strikuig  contraat,  not  merely  in  the  character  of  their 
i|iteguqieatfl»  bat  in  the  configuration  of  tfasir  skeletons)  and 
not  uofrequently,  also,  in  their  habits  nnd  instincts.  Wide 
as  are  the  physical  differences  between  the  cultivated  Eu- 
ropean and  the  barbarous  Negro  or  the  Australian  savage,  they 
are  not  greater,  than  those  which  have  beea  oextainly  produoed 
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It  laay  he  wtgtmfif  havmvetf  tlmi  '  idAiiagli 
QMfioQ  ma^  fa& ^Mrad  to  basre  bMA  tflhttiiTriDathi 
mioor  anbttdiMntttf  the  hnaMoi  rmtt^bfiim  9ggaty 
omtftioiif^  y4il-***tlie  jextremm.  or  typioal 
istencein  the  remotest  periods  of  tliB  lihttij  of 
have  uddqtiflte  6T<doiice^  cannot  \ntb  ai^  pmMilit^  ^'1*^ 
piMnd  t<>  l»i«'ti*]«'origiDated^  and  nuaet  J^ 
ptmniigft  fti.die  bo^nning*  In  support  af  tfak 
n)ay  b#  uffgod.tlmty  idtboa^  complexion  mtiiiiiwMil 
nvtdun  a  eerteia  -extant  are  altered  by  -climstiD  4 
hafaftte  of  Uft^  yet  that  sueh  influeBoes  tend:  soeveljr  4o 
yaiMtgr  inib»iiiidthar»  or  to  redn^  dram  all  to  a  eonnvm  ^piP 
aad  that  ire  lunna  no  erridenee  that  itwp Taeietica'—uM  tpjaiggp' 
in.  our  raea  under  any  euoh  agency.  -Thk  k  a  |na«ly . 
glial jAig«aient»  to-be  disoossed  apon  {Ayaiologiciil^idundi^ 
iftaw  au^JWl  maetit  by  positive  disproof^  we  .tfaiDkitks*.iwa'«w 
bfiog'A.itvoQg'vtiglit  of  analogioal  evidenea  to  bear  npifiBtity 
Ibkr.  il>  is-  a  nvM-kaown*  facty'that  ali  raoes  of  aHamiila  tifciffct 
a  aqMfiitgr-of •  madifieation  fram  axteraalagaiMB, 


at  Jthanafi  tiniearteid»ncy  to  yariations  fiir  wUch  mjtihmgmwmiw 

lien 


wiU  n0i  moemvtf  aad  aiiieh  we  aia  obl^^^  in  oar  ignoiMBC&y'tai 
temm  spomiammtB^    It -is  in  this  manner  tfait  afew  bmeif  ami' 
ewvy  now  and  then  originated  amon^  dameetieatad  aaatiA' 
Individuals  are  frequently  bom  with  some  peenUarity  of  aiM^ 
gfHfiiiiaiian>  wfakh  cKstingaishes  them  from  tlmf  feliiyws:  and 
if  thie  peaaliorky  should  be  oonudered  in  ^any  way  tichaii**' 
tageous,  evexy  care  is  taken   to   raider  it  peiiiaaiMly  fa^ 
sekotii^   those  among  the  ofSipiin^  of  this  pseidiBr  iodhri^ 
dual  which  present  the  same  peci^rity,  and 
to  breed  togedier.     In  this  manner  are  new  and 
vacieties  oaoasidnally  prodooed,  even  in  onr  own  day, 
domescicatod  aaimals ;  althoc^h  it  would  eeem  as  if -thiB'^ipi^^ 
deaoy  had  well  n^  exhausted  itself.      Now  it  eaanot  tM' 
ba  adiaklad  that   the  haman  laoe   possesses  a  stiaag  to**' 
deney  to  -spontaBaous' variation.     How  else  are  wae  to  aeeoHt 
for  the  endless  dsreoraty  of  form  and  featnre  esduWted  hfllf^- 
individtials  ef  any  one  commmiity,  snbjeeted  icft  ageato^tlMi' 
saiM  climatia  and  social  inflnences?     Movaonsr^  we  nwf'Ob*- 
serve  it  not  only  in  -.the  ordinary  diversities  wfaioh  aie  9$eef' 
Awf  ofienng  thaaadves  to  our  notice,  bat  in  extraofdiaAry 
nuidifieatioBS  of  rarer  occurrence,  though  of  great  signifiqtPCft^ ' 
Thns  infants  are  oceaeionally  bom  with  six  fingers  oa  tBfk ' 


IMS.  JMbrfiiji,  m  iin  fiViifn  grBwii  4SS^ 


vHi  pvcwmp^iB  mien 
lemlinHk  hoiMtiiMa 
who  pomcm  k  were  to  be  exxkaArefy  — fciiud  together,  tb69» 
«mlM  mmmmmMbAsiM  h«t  dtti  •  peroHMttt  tt-fii^ered 
od  ■»  iiwi  Mseof  MW  wookl  be  prodoeid;  idiilst^  on  tltm 

sMtv  faiwwer  (M^mntedy  teods  to  Merge  in  tiie 

JH0V9  if  «•  twm  aw  attenlkM  to  tiie  probaUe  omditioii  of 
pfhrina  mi  mk  only  penod  of  it*  iBBterf,  we  riMll 
ikow  wamik  it  wonld  favour  the  pdipetiuttioai  of  eny 
wiety;  for  Hb  seantiiieis  and  wurt  of  stttM 
tead  to  iaidate  different  fanuHes,  or  irerf  wtmJi 
tmch  odmr,  «3m1  would  oooasion  ooatiBvd  intenaar- 
.mnmg  verj  near  rdatives ;  so  tbat  the  fovoe  of  eii^ 
wovkL  do  that  whidi  is  now  often  aoooaipiidMl  bf 
latecfereBoe,  in  die  mnltiplicatiim  of  bneds  of 
Asd  if  it  be  tuged  that  the-  diyertidfla  which  now 
oaoasioMtty  present  theMselTes  axe  not  ooniparable  in  aaKwat 
with'  these  iHnoh  eiiet  between  the  most  widkfy  tepaiated 
Ij^paii  of  hnnaaify,  it  xaaj  be  fairly  replied^  that  we  sbeuU 
iMtMra% -eaqieet  tbii  tcadeney  to  ^ontaneooa  variatioB  to  bafig 
I  and  that  we  anght  a&tnipate  thai  ita  OMst  renaricaUo'' 
flhaaU  haye  ocoorved  at  an  early  period  of  the 
of  the  hoflBanraoe,  as  we  hare  evoy  xeaKnto  belieeO' 
that  they  did  in  all  anakgons  iastanoes  —  swh  as  those  4^*  onr 
damgetirattd  anhnaLs.and  (mkiyated  plants. 

fint  ksOy  it  has  been  argiwd  that,  adaMtting  the  paoHhflity 
of  aU  whsdi  we  have  nrged,  the  lapse  of  tine  neoessair  to 
bring  ahssit  sneh  changes  as  those  requsted  in  any  hypothesb 
of  the  single  origin  of  ihe  hnman  raoes,  is  £m:  greater  than  the 
mseiiPcd  ehasnology  admits;  the  OTidenoe  of  liieme  diversity 
of  saasa  being  at  least  coeval  with  the  earliest  records.  An 
olyaalisai  fannded  upon  the  authentioity  of  die  Mosaio  cbono^ 
logy  conm  with  an  iU  grace  from  those  who  naM  their  asssnt 
te  the  Mosaic  aceonat  of  the  origin  of  Ihe  hnman  noe  from  a 
single  pair;  and  in  the  presoat  state  ci  critaoal  inqniry,  it 
sasnely  needs  a  secioiis  refutatioa.  Fer  these  is  no  nwre 
raaaon  to  snpposc  that  the  book  of  Genesb  was  intended  to 
ffB9t  ns  an  esaet  chronology,  than  that  it  was  designed  to  teach 
na  gridagy  or  astoeanmy.  All  writers  who  have  eaAend  upon 
iim  inareatigatien  of  primseval  history,  have  felt  a  difficulty 
in  reoenoEag  the  ptoofs  of  the  early  esstsnee  of  powerfod 
empires  and  lo^  grades  of  eivilisation,  with  the  ordinary  diro- 
nology  fbondod  i^on  the  Mosaic  records;  whilst  d»  fragmentary 
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■486  £»«oa^,wrf«rScfi»irt>i^Jftifli«.  ^Oflt 

1  by  UDprejudi^tAt'blMtod'  dtMM. 

gicat  kiin&**<*«t4'^uite'fift#4o 
of  *hoti8aiidaioPi'y«r8"'thlft  Hft 
JfbsioQof'-ttle  ^e^'>MJd  Ask^illfe 
Finolony  iBiaWfatkd'tttftfW^ 
id  80  for  ofe'fftiiJWmivprMMiiift 
Id'be  ghd'Ifi'^Aft-'t^tid^k  WtiUH 
on  '  t*i<f  VarifetSes*Of  'oBWpJferiSh 
!  Opposite  Vi^b^  tir^i>{ir'% 
eaiJfmmal  ^bft^ribjttttfttt'lltl 
latjon  ba«  bf '««nif!«'r'^Dil^'^ 
mose  eeaIbiK''tiunt]{%idzuf<'n(iiB 
in  the  cbinpsmyrf  'Btf Htauj' 
'  the  MonU  ^)mU>^'  tUMii^Jiei^ 

d' Bodiutift^'fliat '^  t&trtMdl^ 

ipoa  tb&  IHemt'WIUe'  IftP'^  Sifwa 
ndfl'trf  dlheiatk'' i "  -"' '  —.'■■■' ' '-'^ 
the  pveMntMate'Oe'ClKilliqt^j 
xrthe  primaty'«jb5itiafai<^-'tftfe 

atopic.    It  l8it()0'labx^kitog''k 

Agether;  uid  »««aa<^'MliM'Ofir 

eotnparieon  of  tlio  gtet^ttt^citf^ 

omnderations  in'^Vefi<t'in'lt,:ttM 

e  ccAtTO  from  #hiii^itf)ti'>#ei48 

jtill  i^AbiiJsg'tliat't^cai'iMA 

ieariy  i^jiw^eiitf  the  ttriginal  stock.     Ati'the'edrty  wrt^tfcne 

^f 'irfiipli  wc  hsTCiany  trdditioftal  e»id«»«,  tttpear'te'hat6"pi* 

'ceedetlfrottitlife'iJegionaB  thrfrcentre)  uid  fls'(J6]W(esitj«*'iti*ife 

'all  Wher  lailds  8re  siirfiaa  are  poaeeesed  tymo  «hef»e^^il  tPI* 

•th£i  iatac -tfaii  ifioSl' susceptible  both  of  iihprtfvAnfflrtJnW  *^ 
Wghest  E^rtipcfttt  fohn,  andof  degradation  into  ^  pwgbatfioi« 
Pfepudij  rir  AitBtralSftri.  And  the  more  cAbaelyiaidifflrteahMy 
the  alBbittea-of  Ira^age  are  studied^  the' more  iS'ltfouild'tlW 
the  moit  ancimf  4ahabitatite  of  eVery  put  of  the'  glob»  <it^ 
municate  with  the  oatioDB  of  High  Asia,  or  with  some  of  tiieir 
acknowledged  ofleetB. 

"We  must  not  conclude  without  expreseiog  our  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Frichaid;  who  has  un- 


M«8.  .>^M|a^,«F.<^„Sa<ia.»;^,Mi^  :^^^ 


48S  Ikrvef^-Memairi'c/HaJyfffi^^Ge^^J^         Jjflt 


':Abt^akt&the^I>Mtk'<:f  Queen  GaxiUiiuH   iB)(  Joflft  IM 

""  Vth^Riglrt Horn  John  ■Wii.BaH:-Ca*5S»,jWi-Pri(l5).#HS' 

'"  Irt-i'Volff.'  'iHindoniflSiSii  iMbrrty,,,::!.,'!     ..j-[.,t-„l  gic-jy 

'-    -i-  .'':■■   IM'-'  i-'  V.r    ■■■..■!         .     I  -i-l  ■-,,!  v[l,:.,ri  ■/■.■/Till  J.iiiiw 

-■-  little  justice  as*  othera  hftvc  gpeft^pew  i,wt(flw,fl^M  lyje^- 
dticed  during  their  lives  by  the  vnmtonTn^^Mi^^c^^S^j^^foe 
memory  i{e,,bl49)^if9A  [i%r  tjieir  death,  by.  tpe  cam^nesa  of 
tradition,  and  whpaexhawctere,  after  niaijy  yba^j'fe^ve  a  tardy 


Tindication,  rather  £roB)  tbe  oasuol  iBq,v(iEie^,  u(  i(ic^  lijainteresttd 
nnnalistS/tinHi^KmaUyiiaeaasor  meosiiTSSii^.tlipir'p^.  Indee<t 
the  colouriD«'of>'do«t(hnpf»ary  reputatioctB  Ja.JK  R^g^t  cases  ao 
accident,  which  d4;f)etide^]Mn  othnrafidniikuita  Hocidenta:  such 

^op'hHJ  tn'a%ntt^  oT'  a  mw 

tfriuri£;jiHy.opp»rluQit)e3.  i 

«hiiOlihcH'[<»i<fpO"«)^n'hi| 

)(ppeai»ieeLi  >  U<)in'-ilittAe,.ti 
graph ies,  were  Pitt,  Eld 6 

£nbttiii.iiMlr^pf)teoi^t£dr<l); 

4fae>tiiab!t)f  .politijeitiw  id  oi 
the.tnifeioda  Dfitbel){i«tiDg 
!e»Mj*u*roii>ijlh8v/ua|»ppy 
Untidial  dfiit^  sdeM^hqurt 
#R>kleat<heairtbd  laAnt^tor,  tt 
'wim'b^iiieiOoliqjKavjr  of  A 
VfbipaCbJefc  nA  >tiiB  ,l#iwyNdr ' 
,iilit)ieilaatiiQii  o£LlhB:8ec{[«tH 
-4ti<1hi.%;i3Q[it«fff  ?  j^nd:mhc 
Jasdiotmmtiisffnn^I«  UiSiinf 
;«ca,  «ouW.  hfeTftj.fcfWififlived 
^. Walpele,  dM:  <  iht .  itnt«||a9t 

'iTariioiHiBCfOlB^li^OUWffllt^  of  .        ....        ..^,,     iK^urjim  — 

YJii'fiibirnnme/whiftUi.ftliMds;  iit  tlic.lt?fia,Qf  -tbla  Ofitpe,'.*^ 
iBttt)ugiiTa|tMsiAe-[t!i(a  woxthLossiiess.pf,  ppputir  ^iqtioflpi^jijpjf 

.odusLinoiriirebOBnisom^rO^.ilf  tl)ejpa^t,ac«tp,vJJ^f|yei;3,',ff^^ 
i»(pra»>writflt3'>»fi  Uif!  «g«,.i«w  ti^e  I^ord:Vfliiiu;M^'.t^,$B0Sl^ 

i««^ope^.:.Apll.it,i4,)ij-,,tb«ywf*i0f,Pfi4>F.,Wftim-i^ 
vHnttpB^/.tbat,  jHty vfy, , Jias  JulliCTto,.  b9iyi,,^wff,j^9.,  F^SS^^!?' 
His  personal  appearance,  not  less  than  his  Aioral  char^^pj,^ 
•ibitnltafciai  '^  ^4*4  b^.a,  iffOff^  wib.jpli.ji^^.ffn[^fg|t(  tij^^''^ 


ity  and  private  hatred 
eitd  of  .^Walpole ;  <  »rfd 
f  >Lady  M.,>Ywt!ey. 
otrattOli  of  \^»i- ,  ppite 
TJJoUS  ft^fiiku  ft  tew 
ftsd'  biin  tO;  ft,  du^  in 
ovoked  a  reply,  which 
lityti  iiH0tt^'4  tWiSB 

iiW'MWatii*,  '  '  '  "it 
shedj  '•■■•  ■■■•■  '■■:■(! 
CMt,  '■'•'■•  ..:■•■■.  .'■■/ 
dirowa iW/attT  "..-n: 
diMiiqada  :  :;..  .  ..  |, 
J9ft4(,',' ,  „,-r  ,,,,  ,1  ■  ,!„, 
of.  Iloniijt',  .  UWoifc- 

lOoti  aiU)«Bredt  iaadil* 
let  'tMi  classiotlr  maak 

I    ■.;  .  ■/   ,-  .  ■.     '._, 

whioh  eoipraacd-ailyh 
I  lettebfoMhbDwl^ 
^  about  tlwr  otert.,  i 
'ft'wtbltndia^Coulier'B 
»eble  fmtne  ind  ifittU 
[)oet!'  WhoBG  dietiwtto 
snay  detbnbed  body^' 
yecif>Ue««ed  that  othor 
lit  dared  net  impute, 
iking',  DOW  trip  a  kdj- 
n^  Swift  ia  bs  lounBt 
d  heard  the. one. ra^ 
and  thdnUewIeeitviti^ 
HMig  t^  parMiCn  :ef 
loin,  h«ve>«nindk:&any 
)  cra*lBiS  ipride,  'tiAn 
to  Me  DDtUig '  bnt  ta 
a  mottd  voora.  So, 
n  tlie  langBagfti'Vld 
trt  all  poeteritj-i-lMt 
other  cHaUmpaiAtj 

a  (tf  the  fint  Eari  of 


4^S0        ItM^yVJlft^frA/itt^JJM^Y^  .f)*I 

W^rl% ^iftdetnttiiWnd  Jm<> ^rtten/Vom€aY'ttldlHdmy«Lf'  -Ark 
Met'htiiii^.'^^  Whom  H;  Wfltlpede'iaeeMbfes'tt^  *klpertcfl<ti 

rf»'lc^p'i^J86tirt^%\^  tell  TJi^ointftibti.^'^'lSte^Wwrf^  hoBdbiil 

P)«^i4bll^i>  hikiim&  che  of  itxi^  lotds  <^  iM^Qk^A^^b^ 
di^ttfb^;<^ifid6  ik^^  Mei^bipe  ill  tUe '^(tf^  of  ^'mnykl  fcfi^tW 
^M^  >d6i^t^j  wHk!i  ftlflef^ttitds  ttn^^d  i^to  80imti|^ii«nti^bk«i 
mii  o^  ^ti#itieI^Uftitttan6^/ which  he^altoi^^ndb  ^mbn^dbi^ 
ift^h^^:^  ^<Mi^^L^^  had  thb  e^vd^Aal  h^ft^MM*  cf  t)<^ii]^  lo^«4 
by  the  Prince;  which  was  compen#tftfetf'*fot"*by  *th^  «tiiv«!5|fll 

iampia^H  ef  iiH^fte"^itir  of  the  day.  *  Chift^csrfteiy  fend  Hottce 

siMfe^'ht#«iisktid;'^6lfBed  heri  VbiVdiite'iidilt^d:  mi  Blr^lii^ 
^a^td4!^.'>I  .Sttt^^h^  %<^e't^ '  a  Mill  ^eat^l^'^tici^ 
ddMii^W^^iHt^tod'^e  >elebhi%ioti  df  l^ietei  ^  'Alv^AemoAm 
<*«\y  d^M  * '^itti^  hei*.  Nor  doe6  thi^'  hoJrtaigd  k^  ft^joited0 
ri%lry^8i^tti^««^'h^W  tiffin' 'lesb  a  tritrdte^to'he^'gofod<«fM;m<^  M 
mmf'^mis^Widi:  ^y^  ^nse.  lb  th^  i^j^  ske'^gdMri«fl|<h^ 
ilPJ«t}yy;'»tttta'>iiW>feff'^titM%*nt^rf^  Ljidjr  gtiifoly^  ft»ttl«if^(»W> 
ttdeWA^ii^BTdF^rtbuld  it  befotgottfen  toher^wise^^ithJtta'idi 
r^Mti^^t^'I^^'^te  <!»]^Ie^sly  ittid  (^«t  liklei  beiubettiiitd^ 
^  ii^i»et}elt»bt)kt*Wkl^  th^  mli^  of  gta*flAWtt^d"y)ithiogwi(>hj4 
A^ioiri*friibf*tAt^«dri'H*^*Ot'llk^  to  matty  fe^fti6!i*»'<Dli«"«i^J» 
6f'iW  <3^5r«#v*6^^t^'t^ghWs€k!  by  h^r"b^^>ttyi*ittlt^'«f  ^i>* 
ikttaife^^'and'^W-ino^  toodeit  coikpletltliith  CttQ^be*  gA^bet 
»)mJfhfe  pwody '^f -?  MoUy  Mogg'  by  Che#t^i«dd'  a^  iVilterteW 
i^M<t!t>iiiplilh^iif  i6Cth6«e  ^stmis  fbr  whieh'^aeh  ^th^  Ij^hUsm 

YWi.II  I  -nj    l,Sf?,peff?gt,abefuandabeUe,  •  ,    ^  „^    ^|.^|^{^ 

r,    ;    r       As  when  Ilervey  the  Aandsomf  waaweaaed  '         .     r 

-"■"'  •/"  ''-'  f  %'h%ehutlM  Molly  LeZnr  '  '    '^^'.-7'"-^ 

b^fjn)t}gh:o«iBMi^iStEttmuA^<  He  attaiohediihiDDiiseUlrtOfMrfa^ 
l^i  ^aiiid  >(i|»{)i^t«  to-  Lave  early  Deaei ved*  Adaiet kiscbqss'  ircfanitbq 
d^i^t^  ^hldb  taiii  the  fe«n^lik>il^of  aidkwef^ootuMsdbiL  lu(Sc0 
Ii^tt^y'p«42f>:vbl;'l^>  Bolt  -  WtflpoleV  fiai^ura>  weM  fl&tiifofatd 
oftdtf©riibv-oiprite!>fih^  ty' ju^toefat,;'  and^inorer  ifreqiBtiilljr'M 
j  kteuiiy^ib^'^ithey^^aiie'oharaoten  ^tim»y  ^vUl^tiMii^ 


IMS.      Umt|B9k'fi(«mfrr^•*h\Svs^^^^^|Glor^  -tfili 


M^bd  .faundrt«se»>iiil&itft£ui.to:  Ju»,tand  WtfbWdta  .fittdibtfr 


4SS  HeFVBjVJkj^mqiVi^^iAe^ifovir^  .Cktf 


q{  tho.  Kiiig?s  6ftirriee«<    After  m,  diig\ai  mAataak  'hitwe^  Biflr 
ien^y  And  Wtalikilci)  lM:€rabnicbd''tliB>iitiUki9tetiidT8i^ 
1730  ^a»  iiMide''VmMGUamWhBiiiiQ^^>£3i]^i{  il»£tbls  8Kibo»{ 
dmate  6iibiia<»)Ql^}ib /|»ntiiined']d^  4]£iitiit 

QoeenV^iifp^^^^irumUsngjoeoftsiobdl^^  otifaa  di^hlilp^ii^iiiHid 

faot^eii(3i8iiig*«|'poW£  ofiinHiiTe  Teal*«eryios[ito^<Wflfoole^lti^ 

ibi  MlnissifiilbtQiabyiiiiibve  lostetrtattiooa  idevitioiif  coiii4({haTd 
offiirded^iiuHa  tmvtadoiitfted  toint  intiqQfloyt«Ktiii:'t]|ei><$u€ieq 
ifliidylwbald'lMive^^bstsd  for'  lovB^-^^HiB>:i])deed it  didiWidi  sonii 
U4-Siad)ilellji^iy:£iard  no  leasitban  hh  p&snqniifik'^ticriPryiotsq 
difoih»;<  ^raoluded  Bticbr  a  BUBpkfiipiu  iSt>:liercotitiBiteal>tlinn^Ii 
li£^ flie^.fitlBiidiofithe imodierand  tbe io9«v df i'1|id'd«iigfat6rT;:tlid 
«esfidQl)t<b&itlib  'iiiiaisteF  and  the'  tomiitrfo&'tWiKiag^<  I  Ha 
{MiKiBiedt  theitwxHiddrfal  &adtyaS  '6btfldnl]£p>4rp^ali<dohfidfiiHid 
mtlipno^'Uifa|)iisiig  mpohur  enty ;  of  giving  iadtiecl  itritfaoabaqeaM 
iB^ltOitUbtata^iandjof:  iieooncUingiStPOiig^Jtqnillfatralftiid  kufabcM 
^a^8HQ*tiido3erat^{oc.:implea8airt'coQiisBfe4  i'  Meuofteiiiipii^^AUd 
thvQfiteeBi^io  (febinret  eu^edtibnaliroiri  Wcfl^^i  iitffaielii  UBD4>iidk 
fooiildiottidrwiBehd^ie  eouteDaoMd,  a^^lifel:<{ntc^dkieftii^^ 
Hk«ifi(eqbcpUI^iiid«ied  WalpoletO'piocti^'ith^  amenity)  tafjdiKt 
igQi6isdby:ra^U)eii4ma>thO':ha»ln688:W  Bft 

tilik>inilkoefiiis^d^|vee  ^okttribuiedtvilie  dr^iteHy^g^imhinflten^ 
ofvth«;lrin|fdoliiiiit  a/nnsd  ecitical  time.  \EGr'WaI|bdeilttd^ 
^ ^'t^i^  Qveett^;  ii^  %iee«i; 'governed  the  King;  diidrWJdpole 
niiintaibQd  hiiBf&YiyBiiiwitk  •  the  farmer  thnnigh  'Hi^inr^^'ftdiiteH 
&i;fenbe,ilDddii3:iiiflueno&  with  A»  hiternthton^MetipByt^J^ 
btdio^nld  tboMemcii^  wiil  be' fbond  ouaiyinBtaooeft^Qfltf 
fiiiaodlysa^iiyiby which  the^oourtier  Uniitiid>die  edgeio^rojill 
^oakvl3tm^nt  on:kh)ik)died  ibe  ni^^nesB  of  iiiiifii8terial>adviiB6Li 
Nof(>ivilll<lloxitili^  of  hisi  senrices  be^ldpreeiatbdby  IJkeiivcoBe 
kbtitmithat  bir'rfldvioQtitaad  gen^ndljn^etiifbr  thaianteredtsrofi 
ilfi^i!|»Ci(mIbr  tb0i<3toifay>iUid  he  influence*  was'Oidder'miadbsabH 
isrri9i>tilDiffa%  own/''  ^'     'i  '  !■'  ■'•*-   fi"!.-'>'>  -Iii  -'I'^JtiJ 

Pi>^hibiii&'/o£(i|bein6o«k6ible  power  aild  dlmiiteteaMd  inftajtei^ 
wav/io^ftonfemsiJBoiteiWhi  4d]ato  Queto^nwibta>ih)eldicd//iii[ 

ttSt^rJibmwj^  -obodpfttidn  'Wias  gone. i^Hie/fMadbbLDBii Ida/ iM 
tetbodibbfbnd  thiii'/pdiiit,  thmtigh'  hfia  ^oUtioaliiaetilzAjr  sundiaaA 
kj(i  Hb>(^kfedlfofi.4ffioe.  >  W%ole  cputi  Uni  Hel'sske^ 

i^ii^i  iWaipolefiendeavoUred'b)  tebg  binnSnio^the  Chbiac^ 
^BUtDuke<of:IM[eWcaAletreiM8t0d,  •imdii^ist^^uo^ibsfulfyr  lu^ 
htttf  m  iIt4C^<>Lo«a  &lMiolphin  *^«9W  Imade  >0bnkaUki oof  ^ 
Tower,  and  B^^s^rkiy'mBOf^didik^'M^ 
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tbe«laae'>i£'W^fclpi(]Jc^offidisdin)^t  And- fljerr^yididBot  nitaia 
oEBbeaftorihib  kades'«iiU.'  He  JwaafiAtoiumiDteoppoaitioDi  in 
irliicikihe  waa  ibonivdnMneataBd  aotiTfl'tbiti  ia  hjMd  beta  whileut 
pDwi«n  Oiiebf  hipTfiifetidi^)liiir9wadadeft>aee/)f thKes-premtar 
a^iiist  tiid>aia«idt  ofithemm(m9{[ndeDinttyBillti  and  drew  fniifci 
Iuoi)diG|ieMerfiaIdiaBricerat 'tiw  ii]Mg)iutiQn:«f  a  pdnon  kii|^ 
4iu8edlto-aelebn^:tiiel\ciidt]iB  and  the  ial^gritjrof  aa&niAenLT 
BntiltelwfiB  tobinlways  s(>  consatent,  Ux  epjiot^-  ,tkeMsaot■ 
to siipt>tirt}  and.tuBloppoaed  the  new  jGin^Acttialthi^ligb  :Wab 
pcJetiadjI'eaitaibefomipnedictad  the  nmstaitjit^  Hkl  im|K)tituim 
But  iai  thtee  tiaya  conustmu?  -was  haEdlgy  .csttebtsd/'bf  >itfae 
yplet  andaekkimpmotiBedby  Btataamen.  FidteneyklMtrAiedHi 
alAnr oaohtlia'tiC-auduterial)  tibe  hc^teawiBdhlirdre'i^tuuBdja* 
b«tDtyTieBrB)o£!^mUaBMaltary,  lifie.  .LGcd'Oarterati  {riayed  tiat 
■II  loaasiitithieiqBryiBiBa^  whoae  interoat-MeaedilikeljaitolMrm 
Uaiatnbitiod;  'poor  Lard'  WHnuDgton  Mwe.byi'tDnisib  tbol-aad)^ 
«aBpetiMvi:<  iMiQiiks  of^owcastle  fiMlmpm  tbraijtUHm'ybaM 
iBtngbsdiwith*jd|l:ip«i^eiti«qd  betawr«d..aU<iiineiiij:i'GDaJlwBi 
idds'lnapUiMtaoiM  DaikfrtccrawnthQiexainpleaioCiitargiTeUnr 
tibni^ndliikataUIitt't  ilho^iltimatB  infiuarefiwhittfa'MianeitDavdd 
b^4hai,ine>iMiteoS'lc|abbI>»duigt«in.  TheQiiIyinaBiBilh'd<fiK«d 
•sdwibtettmnfrte  pttrpDae  appears  to  ha^e.faeteii'W[alfMil|»>biiw^ 
nid  Honreir'sl  paMosI^^  incoMeiBtenoiea  lare  redeaoied  U]t:tW6deli^ 
lritfaiwiui^-^de«ptterfi(»ac6  Walpole's  raaBiJB-^baadlitirQdrlio 
the  nab  wJ^Hii/ others  hMteUedto  batmyk  ifi«tilipii*kjiilw'to 
nbt  deatiked  t9  >%iwe.  Mucb  ksigar't^  tke  ■.ata^.oUbobtiab 
Horace  WalpbleiaarfOt^that  'Disat^pointonaity'ttigci  baa.aitdiM 
<-tdni)«rad 'teattstutitin'  oarriaA  faim.  eff.i  Tb&eSKtB.ofitbil 
^dktemperad  cfMstitutiaa'  w«  «a  beUerei 'iow :  -  liDervey  iliad 
fQwajB  bccb  a  ivetdc  awd  sickly  man.  Ha-hadltTedioniiaiseri 
miUEiandiT^etebleft  Hia  bed  faeaitb  sal<deiksta  aflpaeb:iiad 
rihafpenedi  the  J  ofaate .  ()f  satire  tbat  had  beea^nbueotbdiiagaiDit 
bimifoT  yBw&i  [But>wJbAt  was  the  diaappotnteieiit;  oritrbat  M 
ranathadiicoaldmawbesofatal,  is  pasbcoqjeaturfti  'HmmirlMti 
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Icfii^Bift^bBtuictArwire-tO' luBont  hn  loss,  iBptrhe-BlMlltifb** 
^nn*'fidftid.'jab'£ilfa^ ill  the  court  ^vJieMbe^adiMnfldiiil^^ 
Hervey'B  eprightlj  manDers  aad  obeMftd'tefnp»<lili||^  Mbro 
OMNpevfrcndt^ 'inpiwtei*D  made'  by  a.huab«iia'rf!dAittlkl.il'But 
trktt  etiuld-aoiiipeiuwIieithjBipaBUesa  Camlnie  far>  tbeiteu'irftoiS 

K^le^teyBi-aha  traa.<<oyerwbeln«(l'  bT^ith^  crfwAit^  ^^^ler 
4!tainbtii«v(Jiikti:MBi«ita:vtir«d'Heiv«y.foilrt««A  7«tvi4"b|ite'tliii 
fBBbofJierrJiftilwM'^llBesediii  pcdeot  rttoremcntl  .■'■.  Iv>m/  yiilt 
-ol{0(dlHdPi«y'kH«poirdbegia>wkh4l>e'ftoceeenioof&eofgelJi^ 

IwU^yet  iapapidkn;  sod  ^hen  'peafd»aO' mriM»apMkeD^iaad> 
l^veifatoitfasFdMiinsoefialkuig  beingimsQe  fix  d^>7(!p|fl«: 
^1intl>fiWlJthe/pd•p14  forl^  kin^i  thut in <aU  thebri Bt«asiitl  ww 
Vitbe intiOBnt  o£ltbeMiatioD,  br  the  interest  of  partiauniraiittnq 
^TtfaolC  waaiOonmdcrsdt-^imd'Defeir  tbe«et»uBteiuitenet!r9f'OilB-ac. 
1>ib«'«t})M<'kingl1  InYttdt)  the  rdntii^  -  of  i  tb«  king  rtoi  tli^ 
teadfraofrtho'pDli^eal'ptrtiee,  both  ia  thi»iAbd  ibe  pmtediti^ 

(^imiUtoiAodi'die.fin^iah'ConBtitution.  ->  AaiiUdstiMUBfDrwifti 
|AHo*DBla(lr  tvA  eKpDiiDHter  boa  eaid,  that  be  naver  fuUi^i^tlvH 
t^odiflUhbcpr-lJiB  on^or  tkB  other,  until  be  had«tu^«£  thdUris^ 
O^iitbeW'tnrQBaignU  Twq  kings,  ibreigBerB  bji  blrt^>«ndi;etiib 
mwpiM  b^ftasttiyihabit^  and  eduoation,  obb  ef  lirh«aawncjin>i>f 
Umtttfa»steniart^.wlBlc  tbeofter  ncTeritcqinnd'«ii7-conDitttft> 
tflths^Ba^ahilOneHsgai  uid  bcUbof  wham  ikfpkrcMd^e  E^t^ido 
O^nititiitnni : [-ivith  iniapidon)'  if  not  detcstati6D,-r-^bttdiri^'ii^ 
WtnpB'r^fisitA.ofimlitaiy-praapiind  iniliBury  tolei^mat^HUitrtij^ 
lel)]ang<:bwk  Ito  tbe  oonntiy  of  ^dt  biithi  with-iimd  Df^Miy  E^ 
telontaag  tbftf  Tofl  t^t^adoptfea-witUani  ungnundiiei  endin«ii(ie,' 
-n-nCBtbsi*  of  tWm- endowed  with  p^utau  arts/ mvrieahuMd  wkKt 
pblUbns  ^mpaiklueBl  —  jot.  reignb^^.dea^to  tbemdnwhadui 
vHi  idfifidenciei;  Sip-  &ty  years'  otbt  >•  free  audi  a<  je^onti 
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jmi6xai^i--tcM,i'e*ew\ia'<tifika  of  politidal  cKstrtetfaMi -wtid  '  fclvil 
ty  RlwoHg -thit  {JeAy^ej  6(KM 
f8,'  and  biiiiJteg  itien  of  ^reirf 
patriotism,  by  the  stitmgedt 
i  spectacle  which  the,  annuls' 
lyhich  even  Eiigliui^  maj 
ople  bqnt.'on  tt|&  ei^jo^ip^t; 
ai^inguiali'  itet  nwl  fmift* 

mi'  Ipbitbii'audiMd*  'tiA^ 
race  of  etatesmeSi  sa^ioua  enough  to  discern  the  nature  of 
aid  oriaistrsiidrTbsDMt.ieiloagh' to  gnpt^  wlthiitalMaLldiui^r, 
'««il)dlbaVe'<iltSi^  rn'mtaey  iaSeniiea,asA'ziimt^ltoimsiiji 
ti^iif)UHt»«;i'f«i^Mer«bW«f««tliaig'a*dyn(»l^'wiuclhi^)itMrvco 
<nder  fliid'libartjirRtitbe'naiw  tine. -'  '  ■■■■■•i  ■'\'>\.n.]^  ^  v'-wi'jH 
^uWitblidbitliib^-iT'ei-niutt'  Adnkit  tbM'tiie  t«ge  :of>the>tW«]fiMt 
6«0TgieB--Wafl[ivary  oMrapti  ^  Snt -weHMwf'BOt^teitJiqta  Kigbw 
n^onU  fajrlonritnod^rB'BtkndAiPd  of  piirityi'  '  Vhe>  «btohip6<^ 
nfttfl  «f 'Wvlpolai  w«n^  veiiid,~ttiey'  krwd  ttllK^(lhe^'>^mH* 
]n^a^<iuid-i|be(yicn>ed<iiiosey.  QIH71  tiimiula  andi  tbcyiinfnsil? 
they  voted   andi unvoUdi  ftgrnn..  ''Bat-tifekf'ttBtiiaai^yiaA 

Siganf  [afliS<litidfirlitnd'a<«ud  'M(iribohMdg(irBiiiilD«i!<tbeirlveBrMt:^ 
dvoidUardown'iiiito ' a  - aerrUe  rc^i  '^  nrihiqtsHtil  J'^'^alwl 
andi  pcrtpxttitcsL  ilfthey  bbtray^ItbeircbilMJlufliAapt&^d^ 
sot'  bctnnmfaBir<-cauntTy''or~  the'  Siig3"i  Ufth^y'ifetBiflediiiif 
pnHaaQnt<tike>prdfe8rioiM''thfiy-hMl  .madanooitHte)  hiMtittgB;>'b(f 
g|neit:iid«reatB>v«rflr>endRBgfiKd'by:tlieir-tdtgiTbmcinai  -'  Tiiaf 
mis  not  ^mkendito  support  one  kingtofafle  ihsy  ^orrdapooddct 
^tlit^^tii^.;,rriitr)p'd'idsoe  tak«BftMM>frbiq  Gebi^^  ttrltU^ 
the7-.'iiet»iited'lMabto>fiam  St.  GBmuon's.  Swob  oppositioQ^M 
tfaM(ntasirtoiitl»:d«^ty  wu,  like'8hippBti^,'0ps&iwvi>dir6atv 
Bat'dMS-'ihiiitowrM^aiid  w«ak.  ^iKamanmn  innt  di^gMmfefci 
BaglnidJii'S^MtaMitioti'waA'genenillyiaginut  tlie'pelriion'afK) 
tk)'ptBiiB-^frtli«\iQiiwter,  not  sgninBtthc  Haoimr «ao8eailoik> 
HmgenotBl'gdod  Bcnee  (^  the  couiltiy  ttrte  ^nllMad 'id  iapfKit* 
df  tiiQicaastmf;'  state  of  things,  nnd  in  redstaau  to  litiyitir^iiJ 
diii%e.l  AsWalpolG  said  in  re^ty  to  »  iiic>tioD'f()i''rfJdiMagitIle 
ibrcqu  in  17B8i .'  No  laali  of  ■  oonAuoD  prpdoice  Trill  inotr  i^iei^ 
*'-]nD£M8-baBiK)f  a  Jacobite.'  '  (^ipontioa  was  contaeS  to'MotM 
didr:  ^ohmalioiiBi'agwiltt^  HaUoVeiian  tvoont,*  ^  Ofenilali< '  ei]b>^ 
',s«iit>^:  and  tbe't^riblej  Bsoise  Bill.  On  4II  tlwM  vtMeitkd 
Hum  Npa8<!B»nMifiutioO' 'aK|^ 'Bdnir  dirsoirveiiftUyJ'but  there 
viisialMMiiliieb'tbaneity-aiid^bbc 'cpiiit.  TfaeiMotiv^e  of  Pull 
tmoy.niaf  Une  baut  meair  or  penood^^lmt:  tbe  £wt  ibJat  Uw 
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Oflposition  t(*  tt  Whig  miirietry  waa  iii*iriau*yd"byik'WMfrBUteSii 
man,  speak*  anfficiently  for  the'  fiselitig  by  "WlJifllt'llhi'  nHiBt'Wf 
f^ie  crown  was  defended,  however  5t  iljay  ciirifit'*!  ottr'  ckWi't^lrf 
Oi  £he  public  morality  thftt  prevailed.  ,  '    V    ,  ,  ."  ijn-i  ^lyC 

;  iiord  "Waldegrave  gives  this  eummajy  <jf  tttfl.^t^te  ^,  y^A 
tfp^wards  tbjC  cn^  of  George  the  Second's  r«)gA- ,  iXf]  vr^i.iT<unpa«9 
^.nitk  Lprd  Hersey'e,  ff«  find  that  the  eanWi  ^eflwipkiou  WiUJi 
hbld  good  foe  more  tbaa  the  first  half  of  theiattotziiaaji^'i.tifi 
tSll  tha  shook  g^en  to  parties  hy  the  iiruptioiitof  Pittoad  tU 

took  pldce,' BBTJ-B  WBia*gi*t*S; 

of  all  the  ^ili  officbs,  aha 

since  which  tinie,  ipftend  a^ 

bey  have  ti^a,tii«  cl>ampji,i^iiai 

r,  they  have  not  »i-i,y^ye,  hfm 

leral,  lilm  arcgulflTasdwetin 

aoore  .^ttly  (XKnp^ed.toL-an 

*-^ancebf  idifibvot-^aiUjfigiiting  in  tfaeflane  eaUae^  proCbsenii^ 

<^1Jfa&ibme  pnndple^  btrt  influenced  and  guided  by  their  diHbr^ 

'^Mftft^tti.''  Now  that  whidi  was  true  of  the  Whiga'in  1754  tM 

eaoiny  thic'  df  Hipm  in  1727.     In  fact,  for  njany  jeftra  fru<W^ 

Siyp  ^iid'^Qnflictipg  administraUons  were  all.cut  out  of  titejWIls 

Wiiy.tT.  A^'^  twnsfwcnce  of  power.had  divide^ ."y^'ajpp^ ■  WS 

Fuitency  from  Stanhope  and  Sunderland,  so  ^p\Y,  Uiai^Wf^ 

IJulteney,  B^net  Walpol?.     Hervey'a  dea^gtlon  of  the  parttes 

ibd  tte'f  ^aders  is  as  follows;  and  mfw  be  taken  lisi. lair 

sH^tJittaen  ot  the  masculine  vigour  oF  unOerstanding,  as  wella# 

A' the  exijellent  Tfrriting  which  characterise  thes^  reitiariiinlK 

H^inoiilSf  . , 

!■  'The  ettef  atrtfflflfl  now  lay,  not  between  Jacoluitea  ((ndHniMm* 
i^s,  but  between  Whigs  and  Wliiga ;  who,  conqueroraiin  the  epqiigfl? 
c^ltSQ,  ^:ere  Qoiy  split  into  civil  conteat  among  theafs^lves^ IU)d  1^^ 
eoiiaidernble  opuonenta  but  one  anotW-  '  j  i  i ' 

■''rtie  beads  of  these  two  Whig  parties  were  Sir  Eobert  Wilp«e 
fflnd  Mr.  Pnlt«ney.  The  first  was  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeqaer; 
S'fiisKCoramiBaionerof  the  Treosuiy,  and  Priiae  Aliaiatsr^i.iTbpiotker 
bfkd  be^n  8«ctwtAl7Vftt!-War,  disgraceil,  retaken  into  llteudmifiMtrHliH 
as  Cofferer^  hUt  failing  in  his  endeavoura  to  be  iiiad«  |SeciretaW/flii 
State  [o»Zord  Carlarega  retiringin  1724],  hod  set  himsvLT ,at  ,til4 
lead  of  thei  oppoaittoA  to  the  Court,  and  meditated  nothi9g.b«f.th«,  ruiR 
of  Sir  Bobtct'Wa^e,  to  whose  acooiuit  he  placed  the  in«nu>aib)e«ri> 
^  pMtliiig  Iks  Ai^ft  of  MewoasUe  into  that  «uf|lo^ent  iWnM 
fmtended'toi    ■    ■■  \  ■  >,,.,.,  ,ti.jli ' 

::  <The.iiM*bi>9  whr  Sir  Robert  had  given  the  prej^Mfflw, ,ta< tto 
Didce  upon  tbis  ocoaaioo,  I  believe  were  tiusai'-riJe  tiw«^j^:b>> 
Oisce'a  q«alit7  and  osute,  his  popularity  in  the  oaway„&^  tt' 
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strtniliiig  to  be  suKli  as  coulii  nsvQv  kt  Iiiio  rip  i^ito  a  iJanJiefous.rwaL 
Mc.  Pulteney  he  knew  waa  a  nianof  parts',  biit  not  'to  b^^^eii^M' 
fi^WiU^dWe'ciujaBiy  of  'ijrvftig'  a  'nilnister,  but  "■>n6rc  iip^ble'of 
MIHIH^ 'lii'itf/  fltm  *Sfln*  ijUly  to  serV'e '  himseiF.  i  '  H^'  Wftit  'aiian''6f, 
jy^ltt  ilnft!KniiB''prMej  intta^a^nnAilb  Wnbirioii,  nndfe^  ^ain^i^fit'  of 


but  acceptable  to  the  new  occupaDt  bf'the  tnronc.     George,  ja 
his  Hcurrilous  way,  called  him  a  'rascal,'  a  ' scoundrel,    and  » 


9fl^()l|l|l^,,ilb,j(n^o;ti^-"*  -ri.:„  .n. r,  t.j  — ,t.  v: .t.._L 

I  way,  I      ,.    ,    ._     ,    

*-tWgu^i'i[Ai*iWs't«rtI«hgt«Brared  tw  betteplnfhttt'tefeiilce'tRal 
#titiSbli!a*4^''T6tfii^tind  was  a  'choleric  bl6ekBeadi"tHe'dafeP 

H/Wdil5t^''kffiit^-1iuffoon;'theI)ake\6f'N6ti'i!^ltlC\''ifc^^ 
'^PfifJtiflCflt ',ai^^_/  fi^ol,' •    When  AT/djiole  iiiipjirtwl'tlie  liicpjB,'^ 

T**''Thtelfoll3WiBg'ti  aii'stflusing  epocimdn  <if  tba'-muf-imwhUll^^ 

IWWhMni^Ofi/^osifiion  wftfKfaabituaHj-gpoltfertnif'.bytbeit  graifiWrf 

HVh^iflid-Quteh-tliati  lie  khc^f  tto-Wpaopte-nlio'Aetetheimlrtiftt^ 
flietiSBtWrt-Pniili-'i-iigB.'  '■Yi>ii««eaiii'siidilhBK«lK'<iIn>Fdk)ttalhiga 
t>kdkk<d)iieatsrfl4l(},"wt(]  OamMtt'  *  I  'do;.i<ci#«i/IiMrd  >H.^rV^iv 
t>Tfaeli{'  Btitdil^lUwg,  Kt4>k7>tT44l  oll-tluve  )ia«e  atMtla*ikue}vh<M)i  EW 
'  them  as  in  the  MUe  ei  tine  Nails.  Not  but  that  I  shouldiflketWrtiH 
''ffionhgtwaRjfi^iiftbftiioP  all:lhle«(*  kHBvei'al*  rvfc«l*wlw*iaT(l  tiden 
«')jiA!^-«AM^tiMl:ti«s&'Mt  ^imi^,  'ha»e«riiiaiy-t^<beM'liana|Und'%Hj 
f>Moi«'ftB-4Wte«^.>'lH4<i».tt'sJmiB4rclil  &MJJiBiiB'^YMMAt<dRd')tei^ 
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The  dnneter  of  the  Queen  mm,  indeed,  nwrnhr;  «nd  to  tUi 
Bin^rularity  we  may  attribute  her  influenoe.    Tried  bjr  nedmm 
notions  her  conduct  must  be  judged  ooane  and  mmatind.    B«t 
her  very  coaneness  then  contributed  to  har  gtrangth,    The  Kiqg 
had  a  grois  sort  of  fondness  loft  women ;  which  it  would  be  sa 
abuse  of  the  term  to  dignify  with  the  name  (^  gallantey.    It  wn 
partly  the  fruit  of  passion,  but  more  of  habit  and  miaaiple.    Hii 
fiither  hod  separated  himself  firom  a  beautiful  wi£»,  to  live  mlk 
two  big  blowsy  German  women.     '  No  wouum  caoM  amiss  lo 
'  him,  it  she  were  only  very  willing  and  very  fat,'  says  Cliestei£eI4 
All   the  continental  princes,  too,  lived  wiUi  miatveises:  aai 
Creorge  II.  probably  thought  that  it  would  be  a  useleea  parade  of 
virtue  for  hun  to  profess  an  exceptional  respect  for  the  manisgs* 
tie.  As  the  late  king  had  edified  the  English  peofda  by  the  £2l- 
blown  beauties  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  Countess  of  Div> 
lington,  and  Miss  Brett,  so  his  son  luxuriated  in  the  fidoie  tast^ 
appreciaticm  (^  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Countess  Wakooden.    But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  women  were  able  to  rouse  the 
jealousy,  or  shake  the  power  of  the  Queen.   When  La4y  Suffolk 
was  at  the  height  of  favour  as  a  mistress  (for  it  would  be  idle 
sow  to  continue  the  fiction  that  she  was  on  any  other  footing  st 
the  Court)  shrewd  men  like  Walpole  had  discovered  that  evea 
the  person  of  the  Queen  was  more  aoceptable  to  the  King  thaa 
that  of  any  other  woman.    But  it  was  not  on  her  peisoaal 
charms  alone,  or  chiefly,  that  Caroline's  power  rested.    Cbestsi>» 
field,  who  digJiked  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  shown  raeatm^sft 
on  the  memorable  Excise  Bill  debates,  admits  that  she  possessed 
'  lively,  pretty  parts,'  great  courage*  and  great  ambition.     Her 
Intelligence  at  once  conciliated  and  directed  the  King.     She 
always  consulted  his  interests;  and,  when  they  were  eoBspatible 
with  his  interests,  his  pleasures.     She  never  interfered  with  his 
amours.     Her  uecxet  and,  at  last,  fatal  malady  (an  umhiliffJ 
Hernia)  may  have  made  her  indifferent  to  the  0oaser  iadieatiQBa 
<^  a  husband's  love.     If  this  were  so,  constitutional  indiffiefSMB 
was  seconded  by  a  poUtic  condonation.     The  het  at  all  eveals 
was,  that  instead  of  the  jealous  wife  who  dreaded,  she  was  the 
confidante  who  courted,  the  story  (^  her  husband's  intrigues; 
and  whose  ears  were  regaled  with  details  which,  in  our  age,  aa 
coarse  man  would  dream  of  confiding  to  another  coarse  wum, 
except  in  his  cups.     There  was  nothii^  he  k^  firom  the 
Queen's  knowledge.     Mrs.  Selwyn  once  tdd  him  tfaait  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  with  whom  she  would  have  an  in* 
trigue,  fcHT  she  knew  he  would  tell  the  Que^L     Not  thai  she 
was  without  jealousy :  but  h^  jealousy  was  of  a  rivid  in  power, 
not  of  a  rival  in  affection;  of  one  who  might  fildh  firom  her  the 
power  which  she  loved,  and  the  influence  which  she  possessed; 
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4uit  Ibb  ^«HcWti(M-HrlMr  M^W  too  ambitibtts  fA  cate  for, 
mt  4l»'  pBsrfctti'she  ittw  ioo  trnfetoinind  to  rettirm  Herself 
|{crtem«d'1by*Wa*p»le,  Bhe,  In  turn,  governed  the  ffitig.  The 
■utie  diseretkwi  which  forbade  her  to  thwart  his  amonrs,  forbade 
her  also' try  ftfltect  a  Buperf<rtity  of  tvhi6h  he  hoped  the  world  was 
•tteoiisclotiil  *'  ^le  stooped  as  a  wife' to  a  point  of  self-sacrificd 
wMch,  ia'VMB  age  and  country,  would  be  called  de^dationj 
Itetfiie' stooped*  ti)  conquer.  Her  conversations  ^th  Herrey 
wtA  Wldpole,  which  these  Memoirs  record,  will  prove  that  tho 
Queen,  wlia  corresponded  with  Leibnitz  and  appreciated  Butler, 
l^easessed,  if  not  great  learning,  yet  much  solid  sense ;  and  tha 
0lory  of  her  Icwt  hours,  if  unfortunately  it  fails  to  exhibit  the 
cheering  coiMohitions  of  Christian  iaith,  is  even  more  wonderful 
tck  a  description  of  the  constancy  and  firmness  with  which  a 
gttildess  and  courageous  woman  can  bear  the  acutest  pain,  and! 
undergo  the  most  terrible  death. 

'  The  Kin^  character  has  been  drawn  by  different  hands,* 
mtier  dMR^r^t  aspects.   Hervey*s  is  the  fullest,  the  least  flatter- 
ing, and  probkUy  not  the  most  fair.  This  may  b^  accounted  fori* 
The  friends  oiP  efitttaordlriary  women  are  not  the  best  witnesses  to* 
cMl  in  evidence  of  their  hu^ands*  qualities.  Btii  all  the  portraits' 
of  Geofg^'H.'  hove  much  in  common.    He  certainly  was  not  V 
gHOit  aMor.'    He  had  no  great  virtues,  nor  any  great  vices.  ^  H^' 
was  phMebdM  ^'  position  in  which,  had  it  not  bceh  for  his  wif4' 
and  hisF  ihinlster,'  he  would  have  committed  &t^l  blunders.     He ' 
wte  not  absohitety  malignant,  nor  miel,  nor  txnjust:  but  he  was 
ubieeKng^  ungenerous,  and  proud.     He  loved  women ;  but  he  * 
lorv^  money  more*     Hervey  says  that  he  did  not  know  the 
ineaning  of  Ae  vtovAs  *  generosity,*  *  kihdness,'  or  *  friendship/ 
Chesterfield  •  never  knew  him  deviate  into  any  generous  action.*' 
Bot  boA  Chesterfield  and  Hervey  might  have  excused  the 
cn^etonsness  of  a  man  who  found  himself  all  at  once  the  centre . 
of  a  hungry,  rapacious,  and  unprincipled  crowd.     He  had  lived  * 
abiMd  nearly  tip  to  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.    It  ' 
is  net  wonderful,  then,  that  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  a  country ' 
inMrtiiob  he  was  a  stmnger;  nor  to  a  eonstitution  of  which  he' 
nti^er  understood  any  thing,  but  its  obetructiveness — and  its  ' 
coifuption.     He  loved  Hanover  better  than  EngTand,  and  pre- 
fefted  his  dectoml  to  his  regal  interests.  He  was  tond  of  military 
parade,  and  talked  thuch  about  his  own  military  prowess.     But 
when  Herrey  insinuates  that  he  was  a  braggart  and  a  coward, 
he  hazards  an  imputation  (in  the  latter  epithet  at  least),  which 
Ottdenaorde  in  former,  and  Dettingen  in  after  years,  completely 
refuted.  He  had,  in  fieurt,  the  hereditary  courage  and  punctuality 
of  his  family;  with  more  than  their  usual  obstinacy,  and  less  than 
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tiieir  usual  kipdlimwa.  l^e  abiUfies  of  Walpole  wiU  be  best 
understood  when  we  reflect  that  the  business  of  his  life  was  to 
reconcile  a  Jacobite  gentry  and  a  commercial  people,  to  a  suttgr 
king,  who  was  always  gia^ii^  at  money  for  the  purpose  a£ 
spending  it  in  German  wais. 

h  Of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  we  have  already  spoken* 
He  has  been  often  described  before,  but  neyer  so  unfavourably 
as  in  these  Memoirs*     It  would  be  unjust  to  believie  hkn  tx> 
have  been  altogether  such  as  he  is  here  portrayed.     Hemey^ 
we  have.seen,  hated.him  intensely.     The  King  also  hated  him^ 
The  Queen  abhorred  him:  so  did  his  sister.     Of  iteelf^  tlus 
would  be  enough  to  stamp  his  character.     But  we  should  re-> 
Member  that  Hervey  had  particular  reasons  for  haling  hiia } 
ihat  the  terms  on  which  the  eldest  sons  of  this  family  had  always 
lived  with  their  fathers  had  been  those  of  distrust,  oppoMtion* 
and  hosdlity ;  and  that  the  Princess  Caroline  would  only  have 
such  an  opinion  of  her  brother  as  her  lover  chode  to  form  for  her. 
The  antipathy  of  the  King  to  the  Prince  hia  son,  wm  hardly  giealer 
than  that  which  he  had  always  borne  to  his  father,  Geoige  L 
Frederick  never  behaved  w<»?8e  to  his  father,  than  his  &.ther  bt|d 
done,  when  he  evaded  the  old  King's  ii\)unctions,  cmd  got  his 
money,  by  burning  his  will.    Frederick  was  the  head  md  hope 
of  the.OppositioQ,  it  is  true»     They  met,  pbtted,  and.inli%iiedi 
at  Leicester  House.    But  the  King  had,  in  hia  father's  lifetiiiie, 
done  the  same*  •   The  only  difference  was,  that  Geoi^  IL  hud 
been  but  a  ^ort  time  iu  England,  and  therefore  his«oppo«itioD 
began  late :  Frederick  came  younger  .to  England,  and  iq^asitbere* 
fore  earlier  in  qppositk>n»    Be8ide8,i  Frederick  j wanted. an  is^ 
creased  allbwanoe,  and  this  the  King  would  not  give  him.     So 
far  the  antipathy  of  the  father  may  be  explained,  and  the  con-^ 
duct  of  the  son  palliated.    But  tiiis  will  not  explain  the  Queen's 
hatred  and  the  Queen's  language.     In  one  pkcofshe  speaks  of 
him  ^  as  the  most  hardened  of  all  liars.'     In  another  she  says  (to 
Hervey),  ^  My  dear  Lord,  I  will  give  it  you  under  my  hand,  if 
^  you  are  in  any  fear  of  my  relapsing,  that  my,  dear  firstborn  is 
<  the  greatest. aas,  and  the  greatest  lipr,  and  the  greatest  .conos/l^y 
^  and  the  greatest  beast/  in  the  wlM>le  world ;  and  liiat  Tmost 
^  heartily  wish.he  was  out  of  it  I'  \  Compart  with  1iii8,.the  King's 
words  and  feelings  were  mild :  he  only  wanted  to  prove  his  son  a 
changeUng,  and  only  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  huOf 
For  a  paiallel  tceatment  of  a  son  by  a  mother,  we  must  turn,  to 
the  su&rings  of  Savage^  and  the  hatred  of  L^dy.MaooIeefield* 
But  undoubtedly  the  Prinoe  was  a  weak,  if  not  a. bad,. man.    He 
was  at  once  undutiful,  hypocritical,  and  frivolous.     He  iiuiaried 
his  wUe  away  from  Hampton  Court  at  the^  moment*  of  actual 
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labour^  to  the  danger  of  her  life  and  the  succes^on ;  he  then  in-* 
suited  the  Queen  by  a  ridiculous  explanation  in  pdvate,  and  after- 
wards insulted  her  still  more  by  his  hypocriti<^  genuflexions  in 
pubKo.  While  the  Boyal  army  lay  at  Carlisle^  during  the  Be- 
bellion  of  1745,  he  amused  himself  and  the  Maids  of  Honour  by 
mddi^  a  mimic  castle  of  paste,  and  bombarding  it  with  sugar- 
plums! He  was  addicted  to  gambling — and  increased  his  income 
by  it.  He  was  always  wanting  money,  and  would  have  sold  or 
divided  his  inheritance  to  get  it.  He  was  more  amorous  and 
more  generous  than  his  father;  but'  though  he  was  successively 
the  lover  of  Miss  Vane,  of  Lady  A.  Hamilton,  and  Lady  Mid- 
dlesex, and  though  Leicester  House  was  the  resort  of  Qiester- 
field,  Lyttelton,  and  Glover,  his  early  grave  was  bedewed  with 
no  tears,  except  those  of  disappointed  creditors. 
'  Of  Lady  Suffolk  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say.  that  she  displayed 
much  grace  and  some  virtue,  in  an  imgracious  and  equivocal 
situation.  The  niistress  of  a  king  whom  she  did  not  rule,  and  the 
servant  of  a  queen  whose  husbsmd  was  her  paramour,  she  neveJc 
tried  the  temper  of  the  one  by  selfish  applications,  nor  offended 
the  self-love  of  the  other  by  her  pretensions.  On  the  contrary, 
9he  submitted  to  many  mortifications  for  maiiy  years ;  and  got 
nothing  m  return,  except  praise  from  Swift,  a  pretty  compliment 
'from  Pope,  and  a  barony  for  her  brother.  The  King  used  to  niter- 
Hate  his  gross  affection  for  her,  witli  grosser  abuse.  The  Queen 
revenged  herself  upon  her  innocent  rivalry  by  the  rigid*  exaotion 
of  menial  services,  which  she  made  more  galling  by  tlie  affecta- 
tion of  apologies.  *  But  sometimes,'  says  Hor^e  Walpole,  *  Her 
•Majesty  bad  a  more  complete  triumph.  It  happened  more 
'than  once  that  the  King,  coming  into  the  room'  while  the 

*  Queen  was  dressing,  has  snatched  off  her  handkerchief,  and,^ 

*  turning  rudely  to  Mrs.  Howard,  has  cried,  **  Because  you  have^ 

*  "  an  ugly  neck  yourself,  you  hide  the  Queen's." '  As  she  ad- 
vanced in  life  she  became  deaf,  and  consequently  unacceptaUe 
to  her  royal  lover.  The  Queen  cither  dreaded  the  accession  of 
ii  young  misttess,  or  felt  for  the  disappointment  of  the  old  one ; 
for  she  interfered  in  her  *  good  Howard's '  behalf.     *  I  don't 

'  *  know  why  you  won*t  let  me  part  with  an  old  deaf  woman,  of 

*  whom  I  am  weary,'  was  the  characteristic  reply.      The  *  old 
'  f  deaf  woman,'  whom  the  brutality  of  an  unworthy  husband  had 

consigned  to  the  caresses  of  an  unworthy  lover,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  deatd  of  the  former  offered  her,  of  escaping 
ixtka  ihcf  tramitids  of  an  invidious  distinction,  in  a  union  witlf 
a  worthier  man  than  either,  the  Hon.  Gr.  Berkeley.  Her  first 
husband's  succession  to  the  peerage  had  raised  hei*  fi«oto  the* post 
6f '  foed*chamber  woman  to  that  of  Mistress  of  the  Bobee.  *   But 
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neither  increased  dignity  nor  ampler  leisure  reconciled  her  to  a 
Court  of  which  she  was  heartily  tired ;  and  she  found  in  the 
modesty  of  a  retirement  for  which  she  had  long  sighed^  and  the 
society  of  a  husband  whom  she  outlived,  a  satisfaction  greater  than 
the  sterile  honours  of  a  king's  mistress  and  a  queen's  attendant 
could  bestow.  She  was  a  woman  of  el^ant  manners,  pleasing 
features,  graceful  deportment,  •  and  considerable  wit :  she  was 
therefore  much  too  good  for  the  King.  Her  greatest  reoom* 
mendation  in  his  eyes  would  doubtless  be,  that  she  gave  him  but 
little  trouble,  and  cost  him  but  very  little  money.  She  had  no 
influence,  and  pretended  to  none,  though  often  solicited  by  anxious 
and  fulsome  suitors. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  amusing  book,  and 
begin  with  those  which  refer  to  the  principal  characters  of  con- 
temporary history.  We  will  take  one  which  relates  a  com- 
munication made  by  the  Queen  to  Hervey  at  the  time  of  the 
clamour  agunst  the  Excise  Bill.  Sir  Kobert  had  concealed  it 
from  Hervey:— 

*  The  cireomstanoe  concealed  was  this :  —  When  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
polo  told  the  Queen  the  clamour  against  this  Bill  was  grown  to  that 
height  that  there  was  no  contending  with  it  any  longer,  he  said  there 
were  two  ways  of  trying  to  appease  it,  —  the  one  by  dropping  the  Bill 
(which  would  not  be  sure  to  quiet  the  commotions  the  prosecuting  of 
it  had  caused),  the  other  was  by  dropping  the  projector  as  well  as  the 
project ;  which,  whatever  bad  consequences  such  yielding  to  clamour 
might  have  in  futurity,  would  certainly  have  this  immediate  good 
effect,— -that  for  the  present,  at  least,  all  troubles  would  subside,  and 
everything  be  calm  and  still.  What  troubles  the  struggles  for  power^ 
among  those  who  had  raised  these  storms  to  subvert  his  interest, 
might  occasion  in  the  palace,  and  how  headstrong  this  concession  to  a 
mob  might  aftei*wards  make  that  mob  in  future  administrations,  were 
considerations,  he  said,  which  he  would  not  su<^<i^t;  for  fear  he  might 
be  thought  to  urge  them  as  arguments  for  his  own  continnanoe  in 
employment :  whereas  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  to  be  tn  her  Ma* 
jesty's  service,  if  she  thought  it  was  notybr  her  service,  that  he  should 
lav  down  and  retire  with  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  world ;  and,  if  her 
Migesty  thought  it  for  the  advanta^re  of  the  King's  affairs,  or  that  it 
would  facilitate  in  any  manner  the  King's  business  in  parliament,  that 
ha  was  ready  that  very  night  to  quit ;  and  should  never  impute  his 
disgrace  to  her  Majesty's  want  of  kindness  towards  him,  but  merely 
to  his  own  ill  fortune.  The  Queen  chid  him  extremely  for  having  so 
ill  an  opinion  of  her  as  to  think  it  possible  for  her  to  be  so  mean,  so 
cowardly,  and  so  ungrateful,  as  to  accept  of  such  an  offer ;  and  assured 
htm  that  as  long  at  she  lived  she  would  not  abandon  him.  When  1^ 
Bobert  Walpole  made  the  same  offer  to  the  King,  his  Migesty  (as  the 
Queen  told  me)  made  the  most  kingly,  the  most  sensible,  and  the 
most  roMluto  answer  that  it  was  possible  for  a  wise,  a  just,  and  • 
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great  prince  to  make,  to  the  most  able  and  to  the  most  meritorious 
aerrant :  but  whether  she  dictated  the  words  before  he  spoke  them, 
or  embellished  them  afterwards,  I  know  not.  As  well  as  I  can 
remember  them,  they  were  to  this  effect:  —  That  Sir  Robert  had 
served  him  honestly  and  faithfully ;  that  his  Majesty  knew  all  this 
bustle  was  owing  to  personal  enmity  or  contention  for  power  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs;  that  he  knew  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  reason 
for  concerting  the  land-tax  scheme  was,  that  it  might  be  the  glory  of 
his  reign  to  take  off  the  land-tax,  which  had  been  a  burden  laid  on 
the  laikled  interest  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  never 
since  the  Revolution  any  prince  had  been  able  to  remit ;  that  it  was 
true  he  had  miscarried  in  that  design ;  but  that  his  having  done  so  had 
made  his  Majesty  not  angry  with  him  for  failing  in  this  undertaking, 
but  with  those  who  had  obstructed  it :  he  said  he  was  very  sensible 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  could  have  had  no  interest  of  his  own  in  concert- 
ing or  pushing  this  scheme,  and  that  since  he  had  done  it  only  for  the 
honour  and  service  of  his  master,  that  tliat  master  would  never  forsake 
him,  but  that  they  should  stand  or  fall  together.  This,  as  the  Queen 
told  me,  was  the  King's  answer  to  Sir  Robert,  when  he  made  him  the 
offer  of  quitting ;  and  that  Sir  Robert  should  be  more  reluctant  to 
own  to  Lord  Hervey  that  he  had  made  this  offer  of  resigning,  than 
ready  to  boast  of  it  being  so  received,  I  think  was  odd,  but  so  it  was*' 
(Vol  i.  pp.  190—192.) 

The  tone  in  which  the  Queen  replied  to  Lord  Stiur,  who  had 
sought  an  audience  of  her  Majesty  for  the  exprees  purpose 
of  putting  her  on  her  guard  against  the  ^  insolence^'  *  oppressive- 
<  ness,'  and  ^  injustice,'  of  her  minister  in  introducing  this  measure, 
affords  a  good  specimen  of  her  energy  and  courage.  The  turn 
of  the  sentences  is  evidently  Hervey's ;  their  strength  was  the 
Queen's.  After  listening  to  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  harangue, 
the  Queen  took  him  up  in  a  peroration  about  his  conscience^ 
and  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  my  Lord !  ne  me  parlez  point  de  conscience, 
'  vous  me  faites  £vanouir.'  After  a  brief  interruption  from  the 
nettled  lord,  she  proceeded  thus :  — 

*  "  You  have  made  so  very  free  with  me  personally  in  this  conference^ 
"  my  Lord,  that  I  hope  you  will  think  I  am  entitled  to  speak  my  mind 
«  with  very  little  reserve  to  you;  and  believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  am  no 
**  more  to  be  imposed  upon  by  your  professions,  than  I  am  to  be  terrified 
•*  by  your  threats.  I  must,  therefore,  once  more  ask  you,  my  Lord, 
**  how  you  can  have  the  assurance  to  talk  to  me  of  your  thinking  the 
**  sense  of  constituents,  their  interest,  or  their  instructions  any  measure 
**  or  rule  for  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  in  Ptoliament ;  or  if 
"  you  believe  I  am  so  ignorant  or  so  forgetful  of  all  past  pi-oceedings 
**  m  Parliament,  as  not  to  know  that  in  the  only  occasion  where  these 
**  considerations  should  have  biassed  you,  you  set  them  all  at  nought  ? 
"  Remember  the  Peerage  Bill,'  my  Lord.  Who  then  betrayed  the 
•*  interest  of  their  constituents  ?  Who  gave  up  the  birthright  of  their 
**  constituents  ?  Who  deprived  their  constituents  of  all  chance  of  ever 
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^  takiag  their  torn  with  those  whom  they  then  sent  to  £uikiiiait  f 
^  The  English  Lords  in  passing  that  Bill  were  oolj  gmltj  of  tyraanj; 
^  hat  every  Scotch  Lord  was  guilty  of  the  last  treachery ;  aod 
'*  whether  you  were  one  of  the  sixteen  traitors>  your  own  memoiyy  I 
^  helier^  will  serve  to  tell  you,  without  the  assistance  of  mine.  To 
**•  talk,  therefore,  in  the  patriot  strain  you  have  doao'to-me  oo  this 
^  ocoaaion,  can  move  me^  my  Lord,  to  noUiing  but  laa^rtcr,  Wliere 
^  yon  get  yoor  lesson  I  do  nol  want  to  know :  yonr  system  of  politick 
^  you  edUeoi  from  the  '  Craftsman ; '  your  senCimeiitSy  or  rather  jwak 
^  professions,  from  my  Lord  BoUnghroke  and  my  Lord  Cartent— « 
*^  whom  you  may  tell,  if  yon  think  fit,  that  I  hone  hmff  known  io  be 
**  two  as  worthless  men  of  parts  as  any  in  this  conmirpy  and  wham  I 
^  haw  not  only  been  often  told  are  two  of  ^e  greatesi  Uars  and  knawes 
**  in  any  country^  but  whom  my  own  observation  cmd  experience  hetwi 
^^  found  so.  If  you  think  fit,  you  may  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  let 
^  Lord  Carteret  know  that  I  am  not  yet  reduced  to  wanting  his  pio« 
f'  tection ;  though  I  hear  he  bragged  of  having  had  die  generosity  to 
**  bestow  it  upon  me  when  the  affiur  of  the  Charitable  Corporation 
^  was  under  prosecution  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he  saved  md 
^'  from  bmng  exposed  there.  For  the  rest,  my  good  Lord,  as  an  old 
^  acquaintance,  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  if  you  aro  a  friend  to 
*f  ^le  JBjng^  id  to  detach  yourself  from  his  enemies ;  if  yon  are  a  friend 
^  to  truth,  to  take  your  intelligence  for  the  future  from  those  who  deal 
''in  it;  if  you  are  a  friend  to  honesty,  not  to  herd  with  those  who 
"  disclaim  it;  and,  if  you  are  a  friend  to  our  family,  never  to  cabal 

*  with  those  who  look  on  ours  and  the  Jacobites'  cause  as  thingrs  in- 
**  different  in  themselves,  and  to  be  espoused  or  combated  in  no  othei* 
''  view,  and  on  no  other  motive,  than  as  this  or  that  may  least  or  mOet 
^  conduce  to.  thwarting  or  gratifying  their  own  private  avarice  wok 
"  ambition."  '    (VoL  i.  pp.  170—172.) 

•  The  following  \&  a  Kvdy  account  of  the  feminine  arts  by 
which  the  Queen  gradually  gained  an  influence  over  her  hus- 
band's mind,  and  changed  his  plana.  We  recommend  the  latter 
part  to  all  prudent  and  ambitious  wives :  — 

'  Hi^  design  at  his  first  accession  to  the  throne  was  certwdy»  as 
BoUeau  says  of  Louis  XIV., 

^  Seul,  sans  ministre,  k  Texemple  des  Dieux,  i^ 

Faire  tout  par  sa  main  et  voir  tout  de  ses  yeuxl** 

He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in  the  nature  of  derka»  not  t» 

five  advice,  but  to  receive  orders ;  and  {Mt>posed,  what  by  experim^it 
e  found  impneticaUe,  to  receive  i^Ucations  and  distribute  favoorv 
through  no  principal  channel,  but  to  hear  from  all  quarters,  and  e«H 
ploy  indifferently  in  their  several  callings  those  who  by  their  stationa 
would  come  under  the  denomination  of  ministers.  But  it  was  very 
plain,  from  what  I  have  just  now  related  fr*om  the  King's  own  lips,  a9 
^ell  as  from  many  other  circumstances  in  his  present  conduct,  that 
^he  Q«een  had  subverted  all  his  notions  and  schemes,  and  frdly  pas^ 
his  Hijesty  with  an  (^nni<m  that  it  was  absc^ofe^  necessary^ 
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front. the  mittura  of  Hie  SnglMi  GUyFemmeiit,  ttet  he  shoiild  hate  hat 
one  jninister;  and  that  it  was.  equally  necesaary,  from-  Sir  Bbhert's 
superior  ahiUties,  that  he  should  be  that  one.  But  this  work,  which 
she  now  saw  completed,  had  been  the  woi^  of  long  time,  much  troublci 
and  great  contrivance  ;  for  though,  by  a  superiority  of  understanding, 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  temper,  and  much  patience  in  her  own, 
she  could  work  him  by  degrees  to  any  point  where  she  had  a  mind  to 
drire  him,  yet  she  was  forced  to  do  it  often  by  slow  degrees,  and  with 
grei^  caution ;  for,  as  he  was  4nfinitely  jealous  of  being  governed,  he 
waa  BCfier  to  be  led  but  by  invisible  reins ;  neither  was  it  ever  pos^ble 
for  her  to  make  him  adopt  her  opinion  but  by  instiliing  her  stfiti« 
menta  in  such  a  maaner  as  made  hun  think  they  rose  originally  from 
himself.  She  always  at  first  gave  into  all  his  notions^  though  never 
so  extravagant,  and  made  him  imagine  any  change  she  wrought  in 
item  to  be  an  afterthought  of  his  own.'    (VoL  L  pp.  184,  185.) 

The  influence  thus  acquired^  the  minister  used  for  the  highest 
«nd  beat  oi  purpoaea^ — the  preservation  of  European  peace* 
Little  did  the  people  who  were  shouting  down  Walpole  as  ai| 
<  ecxeiee  tymnt'  And  an  ^  i^vsolute  dictator^'  guess  the  hard  con- 
flict in  which  be  was  daily  engaged  on  thdr  behalf  against  the 
predilections  of  the  King,  and  even  the  prejudioea  of  the  Quefnu 
Walpole,  indeed,  carried  his  love  of  peace  (or  was  carried  by  it) 
almost  to  an  extravagance ;  and  had  he  lived  in  our  days,  iqay 
be  supposed  likely  to  have  seconded  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  schemes 
^f  general  (IjUarmament  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  incurred 
the  popular  displeasure  by  a  detected  intention  of  ceding  the 
conquest  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  as  at  a  later  period  he  incurred 
a  still  greater  obloquy  by  hesitating,  though  he  at  last  had  £he 
mortification  of  consenting,  to  proclaim  war  agdnst  her.     The 

*  Curdog  of  Britain '  was  less  unpopular  than  the  *  Spaniel  of 
'  Spain." 

!But  there  is  more  reason  for  rejoicing  that  he  foiled  the  beU 
ligerent  propensities  of  Greorge  IL,  than  that  he  did  not  mutilate 
the  empire  of  George  I.  The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
had  involved  France,  Germany,  and  Sptdn  in  a  war,  in  i^ich 
England  had  no  interest  or  eoneem  whatsoever.   But  the  <  little! 

*  Captain,'  as  Greorge  was  called,  could  not  resist  th^  allure^ 
ments  of  meddling  in  the  fray.     He  longed  *  to  pull  the  laurels 

*  from  the  brows  of  the  French  genenus,  to  bind  on  his  owu 

*  temples.'    ^  War  and  action  were  his  sole  pleasures.     Age 

*  was  coming  fest  upon  him,    ♦    ♦    •    ♦    ♦  ^^^  h^  cotlld  not 

*  bear  the  thought  of  resting  in  the  cabinet,  whibt  other  princes 
'  were  busied  in  war  and  shining  in  the  field/  &c.  &c  Such 
were  the  murmurs  and  complaints  which  assailed  the  Minister 
every  time  he  entered  the  royal  closet ;  and  often  precluded  hin^ 
l^ron^  sayii^  a  word  on  any  of  the  topics  which  he  had  come  ex-^^ 
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presslj  to  ^flcuea.  The  worst  wss,  that  the  Queen's  prejodioes 
often  abetted  the  long's  pasaon.  *  Wherever,^  says  Hervey, '  the 
'  interest  of  Germany  and  the  honour  of  the  Empire  were  con- 
'  cemed,  her  thoughts  and  reasonings  were  often  as  (jerman  and 
'  Imperial  as  if  En^and  had  been  out  of  the  question;  and  there 
'  were  few  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  whidi  she  would  not 
*  have  exposed  this  country,  rather  than  give  occasion  to  its  being 
'  eaid,  that  the  Empire  suffered  affitmts  unr^orted,  and  the  Hooae 
<  of  Austria  injuries  unreyenged,  whikt  she,  a  German  by  birth, 
^  sat  upon  this  throne  an  idle  spectatress,  able  to  asost,  and  not 
•willing  to  interpose.' — (Hervey,  voL  L  373.)  It  was  in 
opposition  to  this  twofold  expression  of  royal  will  that  Walpole 
uttered  a  memorable  warning,  which  he  more  than  once  repealed, 
*— that  a  gratuitous  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  would 
make  the  Crown  of  England  as  debateable  as  the  Crown  of 
Poland.  He  escaped  by  a  few  months,  living  to  see  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  a  prophecy  so  often  made. 

It  was  when  he  had  been  thwarted  by  the  minister,  or  when  he 
bad  just  returned  from  Hanover,  that  Greorge  II.  used  to  break 
out  into  those  growlincs  and  grumblings  agdn^  England  and 
English  liberty,  in  which  the  Queen  would  also  take  part.  But 
her  better  temper  and  better  judgment  in  the  end  overcame  her 
high  German  notions  of  prerogative.  She  would  often  speak 
in  wiser  and  more  guarded  terms :  The  following  is  among  the 
most,  memorable  of  royal  dicta  on  record : — 

*  I  have  heard  her  say,*  writes  Hervey,  *  she  wondered  Low  the 
English  could  imagine  that  any  sensible  prince  would  take  away  their 
liberty  if  he  could.  **Mon  Juieu!'*  she  cried,  "what  a  figure  would 
**  this  poor  island  make  in  Europe  if  it  were  not  for  its  government ! 
*' It  is  its  excellent  free  government  that  makes  all  its  inhabitants 
**  industrious,  as  they  know  that  what  they  get  nobody  can  take  from 
"  them ;  it  is  its  free  government,  too,  that  makes  foreigners  send 
**  their  money  hither,  because  they  know  it  is  secure,  and  that  the 
^  prince  cannot  touch  it ;  and  since  it  is  its  freedom  to  which  this 
"  kingdom  owes  everything  that  makes  it  great,  what  prince,  who  had 
"  his  senses,  and  knew  that  his  own  greatness  depended  on  the  greajU 
"  ness  of  the  country  over  which  he  reigned,  would  wish  to  take 
"away  what  made  both  him  and  them  considerable?"'  (Vol.  ii, 
pp.  81,  32.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Walpole,  though  he  despised 
the  servility,  wholly  rejected  the  arts  of  a  courtier.  His  power 
over  the  King  depended  on  his  influence  over  the  Queen.  The 
Queen,  albeit  a  strong-minded  woman,  was  yet  a  woman ;  and 
what  woman  ever  disliked  the  homage  of  regard  and  the  in-« 
sinuations  of  flattery?    Hervey  (voL  L  414.)  has  dressed  up 
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with  dramatic  effect  the  reciprocation  of  a  friendship  verging  on 
affection,  with  which  the  iPremier  plied  the  Queen,  and  the 
tender  confidence  with  which  she  rewarded  her  servant's  devo-' 
tion  and  advice.  The  compliment  with  which  the  Queen  closes 
the  scene,  even  if  Hervey  has  improved  on  its  phraseology,  wa& 
such  as  either  of  the  royal  pair  might  justly  have  uttered :  ^  You 
^  have  saved  us  from  many  errors  •  •  •  •  The  King  s^es  this  and 
^  owns  it :  whilst  you  have  fixed  yourself  as  strongly  in  favour 
^  by  an  obstinate  and  wise  contradiction  to  your  Prince  as  ever 
'  any  other  minister  did  by  the  blindest  and  most  servile  com- 

*  pliance.'  Nor  was  Walpole's  advice  imsupported  by  that  of 
oUiers.  Hervey  used  the  opportunities  which  his  attendance  at 
court  gave  him,  to  instil  into  the  King's  mind  the  value  of  a 
pacific  policy.  The  terms  in  which  he  did  this,  show  a  political 
sagacity  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind  much  in  advance  of 
almost  all  his  contemporaries.    (See  vol.  i.  p.  265.) 

*  We  have  sidd  enough  to  show  that  Walpole's  intimacy  at  the 
court  was,  like  Hervey's,  no  less  of  a  personal  than  a  ministerial 
character.  ^  The  conversation  which  was  there  indulged  in  w^ 
of  the  most  &miliar,und,  to  modem  scruples,  of  the  least  delicate 
kind.  The  tenderness  which  the  Queen  accorded  to  the  immo* 
ralxties  of  the  King,  she  extended  to  those  of  the  Eling's  minister. 
Walpole,  during  £s  first  wife's  lifetime,  lived  openly  with  Miss 
Skerritt,  whom  he  af^rwards  married,  and  for  whose  natural 
children,  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  he  obtained  a  patent 
of  precedence.  This  connexion  afforded  the  Queen  ample  matter 
for  alternate  banter  and  sneer,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
moment.  She  would  at  times  jest  with  Hervey  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  poor  man  *  avec  ce  gros  corps,  ces  jambes  enflees, 

*  et  ce  vilain  ventre,^  believing  that  any  woman  could  love  htm 
for  himself  I  But  Sir  Robert  was  even  with  her  Majesty.  For, 
when  the  Queen  complained  of  the  King's  cross  temper,  he 
coolly  told  her,  '  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  since 
<  the  King  had  tasted  better  things!'  and  ended  by  advising 
her  to  bring  pretty  Lady  Tankerville  in  rapport  with  the  King. 
This '  pratii^  at  court  in  the  style  of  the  stews,'  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  distasteful  as  Hervey  would  try  to  think  it  was ;  for 
the  confidential  communications  in  which  the  King  solicited  the 
Queen's  favour  for  the  Countess  Walmoden,  and  her  actual  inter- 
cession to  secure  for  him  the  favours  of  the  Ducheds  of  Modena, 
preclude  the  idea  that  these  sentitiients  were  as  revolting  to  the 
royal  Phikminte,  as  they  would  now-a-days  be  to  a  scavenger's 
wiifc.  Nor  was  the  Queen  the  only  lady  of  the  royal  family 
who  talked  openly  on  these  matters.  When  Lady  Suflfolk  was 
waning  at  court,  the  Princess  Royal  could  find  nothing  better 
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tesaytlmtbkt  'I  ^nffawiA  ali  Hqp  kerai  te  (u a  l]ie  fijiig) 
*  would  take  somebody  else;  that  mamma  might  be  retieyed  fixing 
^  tihe  ennui  of  seeing  him  for  ever  in  bet  room.'  r 

.  But  gross  and  indeUeaite  as  .was  the  coofversatioii  of  the  eooif 
oirole^  grossnesa  and  indelioacgr  were  not  its  only  vice^  Thei 
nearest  and  dearest  relations  of  life  were  desecrated  l^fiJsehdod^ 
meanness,  and  malignity^ .  .The  spirit  oS  pftrtjr  inflamed  petty 
q)itefalness  into  bitter  hotiedsi  and  peltj  arUfices  into  scaiidalons 
hTpocrisy.  Qaarrels  which  would  in  a  tradesman's  or  a  lawyer'* 
fieunily  bave  ended  with  the  small  oatM»  firom  whidi  they^ 
dprang,  wt^re  in  that  of  the  King  fomented  by  fection  and  per^ 

Eetuated  by  intrigue^  We  have  first  of  all  the  Prince  ^et^ft 
y  his  followers  to  go  to  parliament  for  an  allowance  of  100,9001 
a^year ;  then  we  have  private  little  embasrias  -nmniiig  baekw wda 
^jbA  foiwards  between  the  Prince  and  the  court ;  'l£e]i  we  hairet 
accounts  of  one  of  the  prinoeeses  beii^  put  behind  the  docNrtOt 
listen  to  the  eenvwsation  between  her  mother  and  her  brother, 
^  beoaii^i^  to  quote  the  Queen's  words,  '  there  is  npthk^  faei 
^  might  not  s^;  not  ^en  that  I  had  attempted  to  murder  him  I' 
Then  we  have  an  indelicate  tale  of  the  Prince's  harrying  hisb 
wife  away  from  Hampton  Court  in  the  agonies  of  her.ooi^&iei* 
meot ;  tfa»  we  have  a  coarse  explanation  of  it  fiom  the  Prte^ 
hiniself,  which  MnCroker  has  stepped  with  modest  .asteriskaf 
then  we  have  the  Prince  denying  this  exi^anation ;  then  evowiH 
ing  this  scandalous  piece  of  double  lying,  by  loieeKag,  in  tfa% 
mud  of  St  Jamas',  in  presence  of  a  noisy  mob,  to  veoeive  the 
Uessing  of  the  mother  whom  he  had  insAilted ;  lii^n  turned  oo^ 
of  Stk  Jiames'  y  then  garbling  his  correspondenee  with  hiet  paventa 
fiw  the  edification  of  the  world;  then  Hervey  ordered  to <}!»«; 
up  a  eounter-publication,  and  expresdy  forbidden  to  ;coarreo^ 
has  Boyal  Highness's  bad  spelling;  then  out  of  i^venge  tbo 
Prince's  toadies  publish  a  narrative  of  the  dispute  between- hio 
father  and  George  L,  which  had  ended  in  the  former's  ejeotmoat 
from  the  palace;  and  finally,  in  the  midst  of  these  disgfaoefiil 
squabbles,  fomented  by  hungry  courtiers  and  £M«iing  partisaD% 
tji^  Queen  is  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  on  the  verge  of 'death)  r^ 
fuses  to  see  her  son  I  ' 

There  are  few  things  in  any  book  <^  memoirs  with  vHbieh  vtq 
are  acquainted,  that  have  so  mu^  dramatic  interest  as  tho 
death  of  Queen  Caroline,  as  it  is  here  described.  Tbe'do^ 
termination  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  maJbdy  from  hev 
husband  and  Uie  whole  Court  •^— the  resolution'  (which  wa^ 
halntual  both  to  herself  and  the  King  in  seascMis  of  pain,  and 
illness)  to  hold  a  drawing-room  and  act  the  part  of  a  person 
in  strong  bealthr-her  tardy  submission  to  tihe  iuroads  of  silffisiy 
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isg  aod  a^ofay-^'ker  patient^  and  resignied  anticipiition  of  deatli 
r— her  Bupptieflsion  cf  sighs  andgroaos  under  Uie  torturee  of  hei^ 
disease  and  its  snrgieal  resiedies**  her  aflfeetionatd  remembrance 
•  of  all  h«  ohi^eti)  sane  ^nm^^het  sokamtt  reeommendation  of 
the  King  and  the  ka^om  to  the  care  of  the  faithM  minister^ 
whom  die  had  so  finnly  be£riend6d**-aU  these  eirottmstances 
have  in  tbtm  much  to  affect  us  with  pity  and  respect.  *  But  A 
sentimeat  more  sad  and  solenui  is  insiniBd  by  the  record  of  bet 
latest  houra. 

.    When  deaith  was  ra{adly  approaching,  atid  (we*  quote  HerVej^ 
v<^  iL  p«  52 14,)  <  simie  wise,  some  pious,  and  a  giMt  many  bus]f 

*  meddUng,  impertinent  people  he^sxa  to  ask  whether  the  Queen 

*  had  any  one  to  pray  by  her/  Walpole  addresses  the  Princ&sd 
Emily  in  these  words:  i^'Pray,  Madame,  let  this  farce  be 
^'^  played; .  the  Arohbiehop  will  act  it  Tory  welL  You  may 
1^'  bid  him  be. as  short  as  you  wilL  It  will  do  the  Queen  nd 
'  **  hurt,  no  more  than  any  good."^  The  Primate  came,  at  sueh 
a  summons,  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  sovereign.  He  prayed 
with  her>  said  exhorted  her  to  receive  the  Sacramenty  but  she 
refused;  and  when  at  length  he  had  left  her  to  herself,  he 
ekid^  the  anxious  queri^  of  the  sobbing  naoumers  in  the  ante^ 
efaamber,  who  asked  if  the  que^i  had  conununicated,  by  thid 
ddioate  evanon:  ^  her  majesty  is  in  a  heavenly  frakne  of  tnindi' 
The  last  names  she  mentioned  were  those  ^  Butler  and  the 
King*  Her  last  word  was,  '  Pray  I  ^  In  a  scene  <^  this  kind 
it  would  be  inooseeivable  that  ought  of  the  ludicroud  or  the 
faocical  diould  find  a  place.  Yet  such  was  the  fact  We  are 
shodbed  in  the  very  olmmber  of  death  by  the  intrusion  of  royal 
egQilmn»  vanity,  buffixmery,  and  inhumanity.  The  king  is  at 
one  moment  dissolved  in  a  mawkish  tenderness,  at  anotiier  sunk 
into  Innital  ^)athy.  He  is  at  one  moment  all  tears  for  the  loss 
of  one  who  united  the  sofhiess  and  amiabUity  of  one  sex  to  the 
oonrage  and  fimmess  of  the  other;  at  another  all  fury  because 
the  object  of  his  r^rets  cannot  swallow,  or  cannot  change  her 
posture,  or  cannot  animate  the  glassy  fixedness  of  her  eyes ;  at 
one  moment  he  begins  an  elab<mite  panegyric  on  hsat  virtues^ 
then  breaks  off  into  an  enumeration  of  his  own,  by  which  he  im* 
plies  dwt  her  heart  had  been  enthralled  and  her  ititelUgence  awed^ 
He  then  diverges  into  a  stujnd  story  about  a  storm,  for  which 
hia  daughter  kmghs  at  him ;  and  then,  while  he  is  weeping  ov&t 
his  Consort's  death-bed,  riie  advises  him  to  marry  again ;  mA  we 
are — what. the  Queen  was  not— startled  by  the  strange  reply, 
f  Non  :  faurai  dee  nwUresees  I '  To  which  she  faintly  moaned  out 
the  rcjomder,  '  Cela  rC^mptche  pas  t  *  This  was  the  text  from 
which. Wdpde  afterwards  drew  Ins  scheme  of  management; 
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for  he  told  the  princesses  that  he  had  formerly  sided  with  the 
Queen  against  the  mistress^  but  he  should  henceforth  side  with 
the  new  mistress  (Countess  Walmoden)  against  the  daughters. 
This  cool  declaration  naturally  disgusted  the  prinoesses;  but 
peems  in  no  way  to  have  injured  the  minister. 

We  have  cited  enough  to  show  that  the  Court  of  Geo.  IL 
was  a  very  gross,  though  for  the  times,  perhaps,  not  a  singukirly 
vicious  one.  We  can  only  remind  our  readers  of  what  we  said  at 
first,  that  the  age  was  a  gross  and  a  vicious  age.  The  readers 
of  '  Tom  Jones '  and  ^Joseph  Andrews '  need  not  be  told  what 
were  the  manners  of  the  squirearchy  and  the  farmers  of  that  day. 
The  readers  of  Miss  Bellenden's  and  Miss  ^owe*s  Letters  need 
not  be  told  how  el^ant  and  high-bom  dames  occasionally  talked 
and  wrote.  The  Court,  in  short,  was  not  a  whit  grosser  than 
one  half  of  English  society ;  or  all  German  society,  of  the  same 
epoch ;  and  whatever  vice  it  had,  must  be  allowed  to  have  lacked 
the  allurements  which  grace,  refinement,  and  wit  threw  over  the 
contemporary  Court  of  the  Regent  Orleans.  At  all  events,  there 
was  one  vice  from  which  that  age  was  free — the  vice  of  hypocrisy; 
All  was  open  and  avowed.  George  11.  lived  openly  witli  Lady 
Suffolk  and  Countess  Walmoden.  Sir  B«  Walpole  lived  openly 
with  Miss  Skerritt ;  and  was  not  one  jot  the  less  intimate  for  aU 
that,  with  Bishops  Gibson  and  Hoadley.  An  archbishop  of  Can-> 
terbury  was  the  envoy  notoriously  selected  by  the  unreluctant 
cuckold  Mr.  Howard,  to  disengage  his  wife  from  the  service  of 
the  queen  and  the  caresses  of  tne  king.  An  archbishop  of  York 
had  lived  openly  with  a  succession  of  mistresses ;  and  one  of  his 
natural  sons  sat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Walpole  and  Pulteney^ 
intriguers  against  the  honour  of  other  husbands,  were  careless  of 
their  own.  Lady  Bath  was  as  gallant  as  she  was  beautiful.  Lady 
Walpole  was  no  less  .an  intriguante.  It  is  now  thought  tolerably 
certain  that  the  father  of  Horace  Walpole  was  Lord  Hervey's 
elder  brother,  Carr.  The  familiarities  of  Lady  Walpole  might 
have  suggested  this  suspicion ;  but  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  men  confirmed  it.  Horace  was  a  Hervey  all  over.  The 
same  mind  which  di8C0vei*s  itself  in  these  Memoirs,  appears  in 
the  *  Reminiscences.'  The  same  elaboration  of  style  —  for  men 
had  a  style  in  those  days —  occasionally  interrupted  by  gallicisms, 
&C.,  distinguishes  both  Hervey  and  Horace.  Li  Walpole  there 
is  less  effort.  His  sentences  are  less  rounded :  he  hais  not  the 
same  recurrence  of  antithesis,  which  was  one  of  the  butts  of 
Pope's  caustic  satire :  but  his  English  we  think  is  less  pure, 
and  the  character  of  his  writing  less  masculine.  Hervey's 
is  as  good  as  Lord  Ciiesterfield's,  and  will  often  bear  a  com- 
parison even  with  Bolingbroke's.     But  there  is  the  same  pun- 
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gency  of  remark ;  the  same  quick  observation  of  minute  traits 
of  character ;  the  same  pi*eference  of  literary  and  refined  amuse- 
ments to  those  of  the  chase  and  the  turf  (a  taste  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  a  genuine  descendant  of  Sir  Bobert) ;  the  same 
safe  cynicism  against  great  people,  which  nowadays  would  be 
radicalism ;  the  same  sneers  against  the  Church ;  the  same 
capacity  for  writing  verses,  majore  quidem  curd  quim  ingemo 
— both  in  Hervey  and  his  unacknowledged  nephew.  The  only 
curious  thing  is,  that  Horace  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
be  indignant  about  the  political  desertion  of  his  putative  father 
by  his  real  father's  brother.  The  imputation  too  was  unjust ; 
but,  considering  the  relationship,  which  Horace  must  have 
known— *  or  suspected — the  charge  is  odd  enough. 

As  men  were  lax  in  their  social,  they  were  lax  in  their 
political  morality.  There  were  few  votes  of  which  — *  within 
certain  limits  —  the  money  value  might  not  be  ascertained. 
An  opposition  member  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  voted  with  the  minister,  and  pocketed  his  300/.  or  500/. 
Walpole  oongratulated  the  king  that  the  majority  against  the 
faction  for  increasing  the  Prince's  income  had  only  cost  900/. 
lyiost  men  in  Parliament  had  their  price ;  and  all  the  world 
out  of  Parliament  knew  they  had. 

All  this  hm  passed  away.  Men  in  high  stations  do  not 
live  openly  with  mistresses,  or  make  ostentatious  love  to  their 
friends'  wives.  Members  of  Parliament  do  not  put  a  ministerial 
cheque  in  their  pocket-book,  and  give  their  vote  in  exchange. 
We  are  more  decent,  more  observant  of  forms,  more  nice  in 
our  language  and  demeanour,  than  our  great  grandfathers  were. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  change  is  not  only  apparent  but  real ; 
lM>t  of  externals,  but  of  principles;  not  of  manners,  but  of 
BBoralsI  May  it  be  with  a  truer  scJf-knowledge  and  a  more 
justifiable  egotism  than  that  of  the  Pharisee,  that  we  exult 
when  we  compare  the  age  of  Victoria  with  that  of  George  and 
Cardiinel 
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i\^^HATBYER  may  be  the  character  finally  communicated  to 
.  the  hietorioal  school  of  our  own  generation^  it*  must  surely 

be  rescued  from  sinking  into  antiquarianian,  by  the  influence  of 
the  eyents  wluch.are  passing  around  us.  It  is  scarcely  possiUe 
that  any  person  in  tnese  days  should  orerlook  tbe  present  to 
exist  solely  in  the  past  From  a  period  of  tranquillity^  dorii^ 
which  the  padfio  stagnation  of  European  politics  was  visibly  di^ 
furb^  only  by  the  squabbles  of  dij^omacy  or  the  inutterings  of 
discontent,  we  have  been  suddenly  preci^tated  ionto  a  chaos^ 
revolutions^  which  lucve  threatened  to  subvert  the  ooDstitation  and 
the  Telations  of  almost  every  state^  except  our  own.  From  an  flge 
of  repose  we  have  been  transferred  at  (»ice  to  an  age  of  Hviiffi 
history ;  and  indeed,  in  some  sense,  the  reeoids  of  tiie  past  om 
90  such  scene  for  observati<m  as  that  which  is  now  being  gnr 
dually  unfolded  before  our  eyes.  It  is  at  such  periods^  however^ 
that  history  becomes  susceptible  of  its  most  comprehensive  and 
lostoictive  application ;  and  the  more  $0  when,  as  in  the  ^reseat 
case^  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  a;^)arently  raised  its  jodg" 
ments  above  that  axgument  whidi  used  to  be  the  ultima  ratio  of 
kings.  Within  these  last  eight  months  history  has  been  appealed 
to  in  sanction  of  the  most  fundamental  changes  over?  hdf  tkd 
continent  of  Eurc^ ;  until,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
protest  against  an  excess  of  scholasticism,  and  practical  statesmen 
have  to  ti^e  heed  that  historical  reveries  do  not  terminate  in 
some  such  extravagance  as  occasionally  results  from  unqualified 
antiquarianism.  In  the  spirit  which  is  hurrying  the  Germans 
across  the  Eyder,  might  be  found  a  strong  analogy  to  that  which 
has  conducted  certain  young  English  priests  to  Borne. 

In  constructing  for  our  readers  a  synoptical  view  of  the  pire- 
sent  state  of  Europe,  we  have  adopted  the  sdieme  whieh 
appeared  to  promise  the  most  geneiul,  as  well  as  the  most 
available,  information.     At  such  a  crisis  as  this,  besides  tlie 
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respective  conditions  of  the  several  states,  there  is  to  be  consi* 
deml  the  condition  of  that  political  system  whidi  is  composed  hj 
their  reciprocal  action ;  in  ract  it  is  simply  impossible,  as  Europe 
is  at  present  cbnstituted,  to  look  at  any  one  of  its  component 
powers  irreepectively  of  its  relations  with  the  others.  The  exist* 
mg  system  of  Europe  may  be  termed,  with  almost  peifeet  strict#> 
ness,  as  indeed  it  has  been  termed  by  Grehnan  publicists,  a 
federal  system ;  and  the  fortunes  of  France  or  Prussia  can  be  no 
more  separated  from  those  of  the  states  around  them,  iima  the 
affairs  of  Unterwalden  can  be  distinguished  from  the  i^Ssurs 
of  Switzerland.  It  happens,  too^  that  this  system  itself  had 
been  broughiv  and  that  not  unintentionally,  into  greater  peril 
i>y  the  recent  movement,  than  could  have  resulted  from  any 
riiock  short  of  a  general  war;  and  though  modifications  of  ftB 
jOharacten  are  perpetually  in  operation,  yet  its  entire  demolition^ 
f>r,  in  otdier  words,  the  subversbn  of  all  those  p<4itical  oompaots 
and  usaesB  which,  have  been '  received  as  regulating  the  inter* 
eouirse  of  nations,  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  oocurrenoe  and  most 
momentous  import, — being  equivalent  in  its  eflEecta  /upon 'tine 
^ole'  European  ccmmicm wealth  to  those  revolutions  which  sub- 
vert thet  pobtiosl  fabric  of  any  particular  state.  This,  therefor^ 
would  naituratty  bethe  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  considering 
tiie  state  of  Europe*  Besides  this,  however,.it  will  be  found  that 
by  thus,  looking  at  eaoh  .state  aa  part  of  a  whole,  the  sovend 
eiventSy  which  are  now  indistinct  and  eonfused,  will  admit  of 
'being  classified  and  ^aracterised  according  io  theur  real  im* 
portance«  Some  parts  of  the  machine  may  beaar  a  good  deal 
of  rough '  handling  without  any  serious  consequences;  in  otiusr 
parts  a  slight  fderangemmt  may  be  fatal  to  the  whole.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  ^oonvey  the  most  intelligiUe  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the*  present  state  of  Europe,  we  {Nropose  briefly  t6 
xei^w  the  1  By  stem  on  which  European  lelations  were  based  by 
European  consent  at  that  last  arrangement  of  such  affairs 
which  has 'been  thought  to  regulate  our  'national  duties;  to 
^)eeify  the  ■u>dification8  subsequently  introduced;  to  ascertain 
the  functions  attributed  to  each  particular  state  in  the:bodgi 
poUtic^'tb  disoover  the  principles  which  deteiminod'the  action 
of  the  whole;  aod  thus^  by  elucidating  the  state  of.  tfaiogs 
under  wl^ch  We  had  been  Ivving,  and  to  which  we  ifaad  arrived^, 
to  consider  with  better  understasiding,  and  from  a  better  poudt  x>f 
view,  not  only  the  character  and  course  of  iha^o  events. which 
axe  now  so  strangely  aff^ting  the*  condition  of  eaoh  particular 
member,  but  the  extent  to*  which  the  general  system  has  been 
disturbed,  and  the  results  which  any  probable  modifioations  of 
its  form  may.  be  e?fip%cied  to  pcoduce*    However  circnitoue  this 
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route  may  appear,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  mofe  quickly 
and  surely  than  any  other  will  it  lead  him  to  the  positioa  from 
which  the  actual  Europe  can  best  be  surveyed* 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  startling  eyents^  the  poUio  lav 
and  international  rights  of  the  (Adi  world  were  unaentoMl  to 
rest,   as    our  readers  know,   upon   the   treaties   o£   YiemuL 
This,  at  least,  is  the  phrase  conventionally  used  to  jleagaiite  the 
charter  of  the  European  constitution,  though  it.  nugn  be  ro** 
marked,  for  precision's  sake,  that  the  expreniaii  imgohres  mtmm 
confunon  of  dates  and  circumstanoeai     Theidationfl^eiistiag^ 
for  instance,  between  France  and  Europe  which  sre  those  to 
which  attrition  has  been  most   frequenUy  drawn^  weie  de^ 
termined  by  treaties  entirely  distinct  from  the  acts  of:  ^ki^ 
Congress- at  Vienna.     After  the  Allies  had  first  entered  Paris^ 
A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  May^  1814^  by  which 
the  fiontieci,  possessions,  and  position  of  I>»iice  w^re  so  te 
defined^  that  nothing  was  left  to .  be  settled'  at-  Yiemia  upoft- 
these  particular  points*     The  final  decisions  of  the  Gongreait 
were  precipitated,  as  will  be  well  remembered^  by  theirelimifof 
Bonaparte  from  Elba  ^^  an  ev^nt  winch  was  considered  bylhel 
Allies,  after  their  renewed  slacoessesy  to  justify  ai  raedificatkm/ 
of  the  terms  granted  by  the  treaty  ti  the  previous  yean.     Ajo^^ 
cordingly^  oq  the  20th  of  KoTember,.I8L5,  a  aetw  ■oanffeitbni. 
was  sigMd ;  and  this  is  the  particular  act  wMehiisa  tatiUad -pii 
the  bosom  of  Frenchmen;  and  which,  udder  the  geiieiiil^sleio*i' 
mination  of  the  ^  Treaties  of  Vienna,'  has  been  the.<ehjeot  of- 
incessant  denueciation  and  attack,  from  that  moment  to. the 
present  day.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  <nrenmsoriptien  of  fSranee* 
was  not  brought  into  iliscussion  at  Vienna ;  it  was  eonoe>ved*to 
have  been  already  d^ned  at  the  peace  <^  Paris;  aod  this  do-* 
finition  was  only  modified  in  consequence  of  evensts  whick  stdN' 
sequently  occurred.    In  common  phraseology,  boweiiery-  ikm* 
*  Treaties  of  Vienna,'  or  the  '  Treaties  of  181S,'  are  uaaalty 
a]^[>ealed  to  as  regulating  the  existing  state  o£  Europe^  an  .* 
fiwng  the  mh»9P7,  dcstimee  of  ¥«««»;  »d  tbe  hmmumr 
mvolves  no  Yerr  serums  eviL  '    * 

In   eonsidenng   these   fueoiis   arvaagements,  wUoh   hwoe  ' 
secured  the  gen^iil  peace,  with  few  and  partiid  lataraplieBi^  - 
for  three  end  ^orty  years,  and  which  now  a*  kngth  stem 
to  be  apfveoaohing  their  ternunation,  it  wBl  be  neeeemrjrtor 
attend  dbeely  to  we  drcum^aaees  of  the  pesiod  ai  whkh  tkifjr  • 
-w^re  detemfcieed,  if  we  wish  either  to-  appreoate  yotify-ihe  spint ' 
in  whidi  thejr  were  oeooetved,  or  to  eotptehenJLthet  ia  wnieii' . 
they  have  bees  attacked,  and  in  which  it  is  aov  hoped,  terevpeni^-' 
sede  them»    The  leading  idee  of  the  sovoKeignt  and 
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assembled  in  the  Austrian  capital,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
European  system^  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
utterly  destroyed.  They  desired  to  recur  to  that  ancient  code 
of  puUio  law  which  had  formerly  regulated  the  intercourse  of 
states ;  and  they  were  reasonably  anxious  to  secure  it  for  the 
future  against  any  such  impetuous  violations.as  those  to  which 
it  had  h&eoEL  leeently  exposed  by  the  ambition  and  the  conquests 
of  Fnmoa.  Aa  it  happened,  these  objects  were  not  found  very 
raadiiy  reconoilAable  with  each  other,  and  considerable  violence 
was  offisred  to  nationnl  rights  in  tho  effi>rt  to  preclude  for  the 
futuie  any  lecorrence  of  national  wrongs.  There  was  also  the 
seoessity  of  satisfying  individual  ambition,  of  indemnifying  im- 
poverished stales,  and  of  reeompensing  conspicuous  services  ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  ovOTlooked  that  there  were  certain  existing 
fiiots,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Congress  could  not  be  dosed. 
Italy,  Poknd,  and  Saxony,  were  in  the  actual  possession  re* 
■pectively  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  and  in  no  case  did 
there  appear  any  disposition  to  relax  the  grasp  obtMned. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Congress  assembled  for  its  duties, 
liu  to  be  observed,  that,  while  the  andent  code  of  public  law 
WM8  to  be  restored,  the  princijdes  on  which  the  political 
system  was  to  be  OYganised  were  entirely  new.  The  canons 
and  wtamns  of  the  old  traditional  policy  of  Europe  had  been 
exploded  by  motives  more  powerful  tlum  hereditary  jealousies 
<nr  historiau  dliance&  All  such  history,  in  fact,  was  now  a 
taJnthi  ra9(u  The  House  of  Bourbon  had  been  re*seated  on  its 
throne  by  the  House  of  Hapsbuzg ;  and  the  descendant  of  Maria 
Tbcxesa  shared  the  hacards  and  the  hopes  of  the  descendant  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  the 
combinations  of  form^  times.  The  rivabry  of  France  and 
Amtria  was  as  obsdete  as  that  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  and  they 
wefe  now  connected  by  far  more  imperative  considerations  than 
•uoii  as  had  si^^gested  the  strange  coalition  of  1756.  In  the 
pcoMnoe  of  a  nore  terrible  power  all  minor  differences  were 
soak;  and  for  die  first  time  in  political  historv,  the  deliberationa 
of  a  o(Migress  were  directed  less  to  the  estabUdimait  of  equi- 
librinm  between  jedous  states,  than  to  the  erectien  of  a  barrier 
igaiwt  a  ecauMOB  «Mmy  of  alL 

The  acts  of  the  Congress  and  its  supplements,  anty  be  con- 
sidered  £pmbi  two  separate  pcnnts  <^  view ;  either  as  repartitions 
of  tenritocy,  or  saiKtiros  of  principle.  We  will  first  tske  the 
ibmMr*  ikibjeot  to  tte  private  expectations  of  the  great  powers 
most  iMmediately  iateiested,  the  constuBMnation  mned  at  m  the 
territorial  anmgeneats,  was  the  eflSactoal  repression  of  France; 
a  lesvlt  in  whidi  it  was  secretly  thought  practicable  to  include 
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certain  precautionary  measuree  againsi'  Tirfaat  was  already  oon^ 
aidered  the  menacing  predominanos' of  •  iEUrssda*  Bistireen  tlife 
If  iemen  and  the  MeuBe,  tiberefom>  laj  th^'gr6iiad  to  be  dtdetvti- 
fically  distributed^  >  The  Bcheme  by  wUch  lyfafK)l6on/4i$d  rin^^ 
neded  the  old'  a^rraogementS'  -  of-  OeBtral  •  Emrope^  was '  addiArkbly 
adapted  to  a  system  based « upoft  thel  supremacy  of'  ISrwIkaiJ^  ^  By 
the  not  uonatttral  annexatlefn  of  the  giandidnolrf  of^AiVJEaMMr 
tp  a  kiogdQoir  sd  intimately  connected  wi tit  >  nxKixm  BolnBdy  *  bb 
had  orelitedtin'  Soaeny  an  attached  MSl  ^owierJbl  etbtb^  whhdl» 
intefpoeed  between  th^A«istrian  and  BossifbindcHninldna^  *W«& 
oaloidat^  tb  netitvaUse  any  combtnatmi  ef  tiiete<two  pewcfrb; 
>at>  tbe<  statietinie  that  the  Confederatbii  of  tike  EUne^vawb 
exfila^ed  'in  our  last  number^  protected  'the*  whole  eaqten^ 
({ViQmiear:  of  Franoe';  supplied  troops  and  territory  iigaanit  thb 
£cQt  ahook'Of'ibti  iavaeion ;  aad  carried  to  {lerfiBodontha^fedt^tb^ 
iliv;etSyM^m>  so  long  the  fayourite  of  theoldEveiicfeicab^teK^ 
]by,wmeb.  A*  Ieig«e  ^f  seocmd  and  third  rate  ^ow^rs  wafaikept 
.00io$tolitly '  Ob  \iM,  under  the  protectorate  and  j^tteaidency  <C 

«SltiEUiceti '  <  •  *  -  '  ^  ■ .  \  - 1 1 

'  I  ^  The  iwoviaions  of  a  policy  exactly  oppositei'iavcAved^  of  eoorse^ 
jthe<dir$«tireivt»r8al  oi  these  arrai^ment^  TIk  Siaonry  of 
Jjlapolaan/ikmii  to  be  destroyed;  and  indeed  it "waaonty^bWvi^ 
(to.  the  «dali«nd  adroitneas  with  winch  Talieyraiid  edbected  the 
^reiriwtf  ;4Dutibority  <tf  Franoe^  and  enlistM  oil  his  nde  tlie  jei^ 
k>uBy  of  Austaia  atnd  the  sympathies  <£  Englaind^thlit^'thlb 
andlent  title. did  aet.altogeth^  disappear  firoiilt  the  catalegue  of 
ntfUion&  It  'weA  urged  by  Prussia,  widi  'Ae'fuil  soppert  ^f 
the  Gzar^  thsA  the  dominions  of  King  IVedennk'Au^udtUS'had 
been  f^rly  forfeited  by  his  treason  to  the  Empire-in  theWarof 
XiiberatioDi  and  that  his  territories,  aecordifig  to-Oarmaale  lawv 
were  as  juatly  liable  to  confiscation  as  those  q£  Henry  ilie  Liem 
The  decision  of  the  Congress  stof^ped  just  short  of  the  capital 
sentence ;  and  Saxony  was  suffered  to  sunrive  as  an  independent 
state,  tjiougfi  solely  cbrcumscribed  in  importance  andpowen 
Of  its  Polish  provinces  we  shidl  speak  presently.  Itscessioilib 
in  Geninany  served  to  round  off  and  complete  the  irregular 
fron;(aers  of  Prussia,  and  to  contribute  to  the  augmentations  of 
strength  which  were  thought  necessary  for  tiie  future  ftinetion^ 
of  .that  Power*  In  the  same  spirit  the  Confederation  of  tbo 
Bhine  was  declared  to  be  dissolved ;  imd  the  Gtermanic  States 
were  reoi}ganised  aft^  a  fiushioa,  on  which^  after  our  recent 
notice  of  the  subject,  we  need  not  now  insist  It  shoold  be 
obs^ved,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  other  results  anti- 
cipated from  this  measure  there  was  the  obvious  advantage  tS 
thus  excluding  France  from  any  such  connexion  with  the  minor 
German  states,  as  had  heretofore  been  made  so  subservient  to 
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hex  views  of  politkial  aggrmdisement.     As  long  as  the  great 

CreriBanie  Confederation  subsisted  in  full  force,  it  was  iinpossible 

tbai  -Fisiice  fibonld  again  avail  herself  of  any  alliance  with  the 

moBiiet)fibweti^  to  the  daamge  of  Austria  or  Pmsria. 

<  TfaA'Hezt  nseasore.of  pxaamtion  invoiTed  a  still  more  arbitrary 

dbtrihutmiitofiterritovTu  '  Jjipvununbe  of  the  great  scheme  of 

jnteipbbiilg  9)nunieir:of.0ompaot  andwnaolidated  states  between 

.jdial8iii|»etted  powers  tyf  jeaatem  and  wcat^m  Europe,  the  pro- 

TOices  of:  rHolliind'/and  Bd^uai  wece  fused  ista  a  new  Idngdom 

^/tbftzNfllfafiiiaads^  in )  favour  of  the  House  of  Orange,  which 

^tiiiis;8ii|CQeeded  fib  &  eoveiisigaity  of  no  small  poUtical  impoi*tance. 

'GomsDiauMb^  dtht  tmouths  of  the  Seheldt  ind  the  RUiie,  and 

jsuppoffted'byr  tiwiUbeni^  provinces  of  Pmssi»  and  tbe  Engiidi 

rUngdom  of  Hanover,  it  was  concmved  that  iiienew  dtate  ^vWd 

aerve.rasi  in  ttdbraneed  post  to  Europe  against  Enince,  or  as  a 

' jaesen^e  fair  Euudi^  against  Bussia.    TUe  creation  of 'tlns^wer 

i^Qipleted  die'  o|ufl£  tentttmal  arrangements  of  the  Oonjgr&s,  by 

Jerfeolahg  liho'  gEe«t  barrier  system  which  had  been'  devised. 
t&JfiaU  on  other  points  were  dictated  by  the  sune  spirit'  Tbe 
;aei]dU)aQfyJaod  lnd^)aDLdence  of  Switzerland -^weve^'^cudioiisly 
irec<»p]8ed  aad  eBtid>lished;  and  the  mdispkisHitoklBg^ 
Sianwifiiieaa!9farengthened«(veaby.tlie  sk»ifice'ofthe»Qenoes^ 
JOK&ooedilable'^a&nr  the  proimisesf  of  independeaeelby  which 
ik&j  hsA'  been:  dehidedi  The  seeuhr  aotiere^ty  of  tiie  ^ooittn 
£tati£^  which  has  been  bo  reoe&dy  called  as  quefttidft,  ifraa  duty 
fionfinniad^  though  not  without  aome.  canMs  idbbaA^i  both  at 
iVicBiia 'dmd  i Westminster.  The  states  t)f  >  the^-Oliurioh  'wei^ 
jthaugfat  iby  .(PxbtesCant  Brussia  to  offiir  an  ^bls^  relroal  fdr 
disinherited  Sasoi^;  and  evea  English  Wtug*  eotic^ived  that 
JM)^  betier  xnatevial  fop  requiote  indmmlficalions  eould  b&  found 
elsewhere.  The  rnddea  defeotian  of  Mmrat  fi^m  the'  oatn^of 
the  Allies  faoiMtaled  the  g^Mnl  ree(^ittan  of  legitimacy  which 
jnas.thou^  desbrable;  and  enabled  the  di^ensin^  Powers  to 
redistribute  the  Peninsula  between  the  Houses  of  Lmvabe  and 
BourboOi;  It  IS  proper,  also,  to  mentioQ  that  a  design  wae  ehter^ 
tained  of  umtii^  these  Italian  states  by  some  such  fedevil}  <ooili^ 
paot;  as  that  wUch  had  been  devised  for  OeMatiy;  'thix^  as 
the-iMtion  cdginated  with  M.de  Mettemieb^  it  may  be  easily 
eonceived  to  have  invcdved  no  idea  of  >ativ  such  unity  bs  was 
snbaequeiitly.onLved;  but  simply  such  an  aUnnoeas  wonld  have 
pkoed  ^  reseorcetof  «11  the  principalities  more  Madily  at  the 
oonimand^  of :the  Power  predominating  in  their  oouneUs. 

From  this  brief  reea^tulation  of  tiie  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  Gongreasyit  will  not  be  di£Beult  to  deduce  a  general  idea 
of  .the  f auctions  attributed  to  eadi  Power  in  Ae  new  politidd 
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Bystem.  It  was  in  Central  Europe  that  the  difficukies  chiefly 
lay,  and  where  the  main  strength  of  the  machinery  was  re- 
quired. Austria  and  Prussia,  nearly  matched  in  power  and 
resources,  and  with  their  ancient  feiids  now  healed  by  thenr 
experience  of  common  peril,  were  supported,  either  in  front  or 
rear,  as  occasion  might  determine,  by  an  array  of  states  artisti- 
cally grouped  for  this  predse  purpose.  Germany,  with  just 
such  a  character  of  unity  as  the  purpose  required,  was  placed 
almost  wholly  at  their  disposal  by  the  terms  of  the  new  4X)nfede- 
ration.  To  Uie  South  lay  Switzerland ;  ind^ndent  and  neutral, 
preserved  in  its  institutions  and  its  integrity ;  less  by  the  &voar 
than  by  the  jealousies  of  the  dominant  Powers ;  aaod  retainmg  its 
sovereign  existence  on  the  single  condition  of  excbiding  all 
states  alike  from  the  advantages  derivable  in  easa  of  war  from 
its  fastnesses  and  its  position.  To  the  North  was  the  new-^boni 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  which,  resting  on  the  territories  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  completed,  along  th6'  frontier  of 
France,  a  eardon  of  states,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  pnoof 
against  any  new  outbreaks  of  ambition  or  revolution*  In  tlus 
way  was  the  entire  group  between  the  Meuse  and  tiie  liiemeii 
organised,  and  animated  with  the  single  object  oi  nepnessiilg  &tt 
the  future  any  iiiruptions  of  France^  or  any  possible  enosmiob- 
ments  of  Bussia.  The  apprehensions  respecting  the  latter  power 
were,  however^  as  yet  but  indistinctly  developed ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  Central  Europe  entire,  flanked  on  one  side  by  Itsiy^ 
and  on  the  other  by  England,  was  comtnned  and  consolidated 
anew,  for  the  one  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  against 
France  —  and  eflfectually  confining  that  indomitable  s^rit  from 
which  all  war  seemed  to  spring. 

The  course  whidh  European  history  subsequently  took,  and 
which  it  is  taking  at  present,  renders  it  now  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  a  point  of  view  from 
which  transactions  of  this  kind  have  seldom  called  for  so  much 
contemplation  -—in  respect,  that  is,  of  the  abstract  political  prin- 
ciples there  solemnly  sanctioned.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible,  at 
the  conclusion  of  what  had  been  emphatically  a  war  of  i^inions, 
to  omit  some  definite  understanding  and  dedaon  regarding  these 
opinions,  from  that  compromise  of  interests  and  compact  of 
powers  which  were  to  secure  tranquillity  finr  future  genefationB. 
We  are  not  now  alluding  to  the  moral  questionB  whieh  w^ie 
overtly  introdnced  into  the  conferences-*- such  as  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  &e« ;  but  to  tbt 
general  determination  respecting  the  internal  pditics  of  parti- 
cular states  which  was  taken  in  concert  by  the  sovereigns  assem- 
bled.  This  is  a  p<Hnt  of  the  greatest  importance ;  fiiv  the  events 
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which  are  at  this  moment  convulsing  Europe  are  directly  con- 
nected with  these  resolutions,  and  with  the  modifications  and  re- 
versals which  thi^  subsequently  underwent.  However  strange 
it  nmy  appear^  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Allied 
Powers  was  at  this  period  sincerely  UberaL  The  stream  of 
opinioi»  had  been  reversed.  Originally,  revolutionary  France 
had  overrun  abscdutist  Europe ;  but  now  insuigent  and  emanci- 
jHKted  Europe  wns  repulsing  deq)otic  France.  The  principles 
which  had  been;  inv(Jm  in  dieir  own  favour  by  the  Convention 
dnd  the  Directory,  were  now  invoked  against  the  impressions  of 
iJk  Emfnre^  by  tiie  sovereigns  of  the  G)ntiBent*  It  was  appar 
rently  not  laoore  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  they  owea  to 
their  people,  than  in  furtherance  of  their  own  sincere  designs,  that 
the  several  monarchs  now  stipulated  for  constitutional  govem- 
■lents  in  their  respective  dominions.  K  any  reluctance  was 
shewn  in  this  competition  for  popularity,  it  was  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  Prussia  deliberately  proposed  a  scheme  of  almost  that 
very  constitution  wUeh  was  at  length  revived  two  and  thirty  yfions 
afher^^hj  the  present  King.  Bussia  was,  of  CQwrse,  called  UfKui 
for  very  little  exertion  as  regarded  her  unawdkened  provinces; 
but  her  pnopositions  on  behalf  of  Poland,  wbkh  were  actually 
in  part  realised,  were  at  this  time  so  unboundedly  liberail,  as  to 
tmtix^  seribos  apprehensions  in  her  western  neighbours-  X1m3 
states  of  lihe  G^rmanio  Confederation  were  to  be  advxmced  to 
e^ual  and  similar  privileges ;  and  a  kind  of  niodel  constitutioo, 
conveying  all  the  chief  rights  and  libertieB  of  a  r^reseniative 
government,  was  deEneated  for  general  guidance.  So  entirely 
weitD  these  arrangements  considered  as  flowing  from  the  con- 
clusions, and  sanctioned  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Congress,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  collision  between  the  states  of  mrtemberg 
and  their  sovereign,  -upon  a  constitutional  point,  the  former 
rarties  actually  appealed  to  the  subscribing  Powers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  confirmation  of  their  rights.  How  coni- 
pletely  these  ideas  were  superseded,  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 
Such  was  the  substance  and  such  the  spirit  of  the  acts  of  the 
Congress^  Many  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  circuin- 
etanoes  of  the  time ;  and  for  the  influence  <^  cqpemions  still  obtain- 
ing and  of  reccdleotions  still  fresh.  Europe  seemedf  its  if  by  the 
subsidence  of  a  deluge,  to  be  left  for  a  new  oigstnisation ;  and 
after  ihe  vicdataon  of  aU  natural  and  political  rights  to  which  the 
world  had  been  habituated^  Hueh  examples  of  precautions  against 
violence  as  we  have  been  relatbg,  must  have  Mipeared  warrant- 
able and  wise.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fetal  errors 
thus  cenunitted  in  a  treaty  which  was  to  reflate  public  kw,  and 
to  insure  universal  tranquillity  and  contentment  for  generations 
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to  come.  The  Congress  took  little  heed  of  oationafity,  t>f  nioe>  of 
natural  sentiments^  of  historical  tsadiCsonSy  or  of  popular  predti* 
lections.  They  treated  states  and  prmoipaHties  as  so  many  un-* 
conscioas  and  lifeless  parts  of  a  huge  machine.  Thej  marshnHedi' 
provinces  and  people  like  squadrons  and  baittaUoas  in  a  lifted 
battle,  calculated  by  the  indiyidual  decisions  ^  a  ^mmBander.- 
They  did  eren  more  — ^  they  carried  their  distributrve  pow^rst 
beyond  any  pretended  compulsion-  of  necessity,  and  ^fiarntibned* 
populations,  to  satisfy  ministerial  crotchets^  royal  greed;  There 
was  a  formal  portage  dtdmes.  Claiuffi  to  so  manrmjUiotisf'of 
souls,  founded  on  previous  bargains,  presumptions^  or  serriees^ 
were  put  in  and  recognised,  at  the  oost  of  idl  natioiialt feelings;' 
and  in  councils  over  which  no  great  geographical*  or  histoneel 
ability  is  sud  to  have  presided.  Nor  was  all  this  done  in  inno^ 
ceDCCi  or  igaoiunce,  or  without  audible  expostuliatiow  imd  warn- 
ing. In  the  British  senate,  before  yet  the  arrangem^tts'were' 
finally  conduded,  3ir  James  Mackintosh  denottnced  akmd  ther 
mistiUcen  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  exposed  the  ^vilsof-snohr 
arbitrary  adjudications,  in  the  wisest  «{Mrit  of  political  fbresigMf^ 
But  the  Congress  had  a  giant's  strei^h ;  imd  they  tisM  k,  deepo^ 
tacally  in  efl^>  though,  for  the  most  part,  not  wr<mj^fiilly  t^ 
itttentioD^  '  The  results  have  fumidied  the  incidents' of  fiurepetEia^ 
historyduriiigthe^hirtyyearB' peace.  Naturam^puttf^j^cA^ 
and  the  throes  and  struggles  of  nature  against  the  viol^noe^ootdA 
never  be  made*  to  cease.  It  was  to  the  known  ^irit  of 'reaistiot^ 
aguinst  t^  unMiluyal  pressure,  that  the  appeali^  so  fasnBlaf  "te^ 
modern  ears,  weti&  made.  It  was  on;  t^e  e^nrit  th^  cttigendefedf 
t^tfit  the  French  Bepublieans  relied  when  they  proolaim^  to  Eum 
rope,  mt4rrormt^  that  a  word  spoken  in  Fms  wa^pot^nt  anoagb 
donmetf  setumsse  awe  ttdne^.  No  doubt  it  was.'  It  wtu' ^  ffabrio 
Anma  the  lurnds  of  the  Congress  which  shook  kt  1830,  and?  whiok 
diakes  in  1848.  The  Allied  Powers  constructed  an  edifee^wbiolr 
tfacdiplomacy  of  Europe  has  ever  since  been  encaged' in  tiWMf* 
foniiing^:<}0'meet  those  precise  requirements  whion'thej  Oongr^ 
acgieete^>  Unhappily,  too,  the  mischief  was  aggrafated  by 
snpjdeinentary  condnsions;  and  at  Carlsbad,  Lay badi,  i^ 
Y«0Mia,  mmeh  of  what  was  good  in  the  provisions  of  Vienatf 
#a8  Juddessly  neutmlised,  while  all  that  was  'evtl  was.mMkf 
infinitely  woisew  '  .      * 

^  It'doea  not  enter  into  our  design  to  adjttdioate  between*  princetf 
and  people  in  those  ^itical  collisions  which  feUowed  BO'ck»tijy 
on  ^  great  European  act  of  settlement ;  our 'objedt  is^  coi^cw 
to  the  selection  of  dioee  particular  facts  which  became -real^ 
influevtiai  upon  the  actual  system  of  Eurc^,  afid  which  witt 
mnist  us  in  elucidating  its  recent  character  and  it9  present- statei 
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Let  no  rsader  iiDf^e  that  we^e  leading  him  through  irrelevant 
detail^  ivr  tiwt  we  are  di^aggio^him  to  an  uncoDscionable  hdght„ 
|)efore.iwepKeMtatJum  with  the  promiaed  view.  Without  such 
pre$aooept»(pa  as  we.  are  x¥>w  si^esting,  no  adequate  compre*^ 
henttion  of  tba.  bXi^  o£  £urope  oau  possibly  be  formed :  But  aa 
aeon  9»  the  reader  has  once  realised  the  character  of  the 
political  aystenv  with  the  plaoes  and  functik>n8  of  it§  constituent 
membco!^  i^  it  was  oonstructed  at  Vienna,  and  a3  it  existed  afteij 
its  .ioterveniiig  gtodifications  up  to  a  recent  day,  he  will  fin4 
that  «Yery  incident  of  this  woi^lerful  year  dropa.  natuislly  into 
its  {dace  in  the  historical  panorama,  and  that  he  can  run  his  eya 
from  .Scbleswig  to  Sicily,  and  from  Bucharest  to  Brunswick, 
t'ithout  being  deoeiTed  by  any  fedse  light  or  dxrerted  by  anjr 
unreal  pheRomenoa 

Twelve  motiths  hod-scaroely  elapsed  after  th^  raiafiaation  anil 
aoci^taoce  of  this  system,  when  perturbatiooa  begaa  to  disclose 
th^QselYesi  though  with  reference  less  to  landmarks  than  pmnn 
oiples. .  It  was  hardly  to  be,  expeeted  but  that  some  Auehoffisneea 
sk(>uld  .eoiM*  >  Intermingled  and  confused  with  that  itraurvecw 
tio^aiy  enthusiasm  which  had  been  studiously  ^esioitied  in  thd 
War  of  Xaberation,  there  still  stalked  abroad  the>pure  spirit  o£ 
Jacojbinism,.  and  the.xnilitacy  fanaticism  which  survived  the  losa 
of  I'l'apQleonw  How  far  the  two  latter  passions  reaUy  modified 
the*  more  legitimate  yearnings  of  the  former,  and.  whether  the 
alarm,  of : gover^oments  or  the  suspicion  of  the.peopb  was  .the 
Wtter  jEouaded  sentiment,  it  is  not  our  pi^sent  husinesato  deeide* 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  remadb^  that* the  resoiutiona 
professed  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  conoediag  oonatituttonal 
privilf^es  to  their  sulijects^  were  quickly  canodkd;  aud^super^ 
seded.  uumediateiy  by  repressive  measures,  taken  in  auch  earnest 
<H>U0ert  and  under  such  singular  conditions,  that  the  general 
^stem  of  Eunope .  became  intimately  affected  by  the  eonae-^ 
quenoes  of  the  course  now  entered  upou*  To  meetihi^  teigLrem 
sa^tioniof.the  Courts,  all  the  modifi^ioas  and  developm$mta  ofi 
€arb09wrkme  which  tradition  details,  were  2)0  w  put  hi  opevatioii^ 
and  every  atiite  of  Central  Europe  had  its  secret  socielies ;  iiur 
the ,  prosecution  of  its  peculiar  object  la  Germany,  the  ieading 
idea  agfieara  to  have  involved  that  revival  of  imperial  or  DttCionat 
Unity  which  was  so  long  a  proscribed  theory,  and  ^whioh  baa 
mow  been  -so  unex|)eetedly  proclaimed,  though  we  can  hardly 
aay  realised.  Among  the  Poles  there  was  that  jsndyiilg  asphra^' 
tion  fur  distinct  nationality^  which,  hopeless  and'  even  useless 
aa  it  now  is  to  themselves,  seems  preserved  solely  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  their  oppressors.  The  ItaUans  had  less  d^nite 
objects  of  association  and  agitation.    There  was  great  discontent 
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in  the  unconsolidated  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  and  natural  dis- 
affection in  the  revolutionised  and  ill-governed  states  of  the 
Peninsula;  but  the  desire  of  fusing  the  whole  of  Italy  into 
a  single  monarchy  under  an  Italian  king,  seems  not  to  have 
been  an  idea  either  practicall  j  comprehended  or  generally  enter- 
tained. France  was  of  course  the  hotbed  of  all  revolutionary 
principles ,  but  the  army  of  occupatbn  then  answered  for  its 
neutrality ,  and  its  people  were  suspended  from  that  initiative  in 
all  commotions  which  is  their  high  prerogative,  as  completely  as 
its  cabinet  was  then  politely  outlawed  in  the  reunions  of  its 
august  allies. 

Upon  looking  at  the  date  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  at  its  dis- 
coverable tenor,  and  at  the  reception  which  its  declarations  ex- 
perienced, we  shall  perhaps  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  famous 
compact  was  not  in  reality  any  incarnation  of  those  notorious 
principles  which  its  title  usually  recalls,  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
even  a  prelude  to  the  more  practical  conventions  which  followed 
it  It  was  the  production  of  Alexander  alone ;  and  was  merely 
a  vehicle  of  those  vi^e  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Rel^tous 
obligations  of  sovereigns  and  states,  over  which  the  Czar  deKgfated 
to  ponder.  Its  purport  was  littie  more  than  an  open  and  un- 
wavering profession  of  that  faith  and  those  prindples  upon  the 
ruin  of  which  French  dominion  had  been  founded.  It  was  an 
advised  and  formal  decho^tion  on  the  jmt  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should  be  the  rale  of 
their  conduct  towards  others  and  among  themselves.  Austria 
and  Prussia  accepted  and  subscribed  its  conditi(ms,  with  little 
sincere  sympathy,  but  with  great  readiness  to  conciliate  by 
such  insignificant  stipulations  so  important  an  ally.  But  that 
which  recommended  the  alliance  to  these  Powers  disqualified  it 
for  approval  in  England.  The  British  government  vras  unwilUng 
to  commit  itself  to  obligations  which  were  either  superfluous  or 
indefinite.  If  the  compact  meant  no  more  than  it  expressed,  it 
was  but  a  gratuitous  exposition  of  the  national  £uth ;  if  any 
practical  duties  were  c(mcealed  beneath  its  terms,  they  ought  to 
be  more  intelligibly  specified.  It  seems  dear,  however,  tteit  no 
such  uneasiness  had  yet  arisen  respecting  the  popular  fediug  in 
the  several  states,  as  would  have  suggested  any  counter^-associa** 
tion  of  goverranents;  and  in  fact  the  more  practical  matters  were 
cared  for  in  a  separate  convention  between  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia;  the  stipulations  of  which  showed  that  their  i^prdien- 
sions  for  the  future  were  still  confined  to  the  frontiers  of  France* 

But  the  true  tenancy  of  continental  policy  was  not  loog  in  dis- 
closing itself.  Though  at  the  first  re*union  of  the  Allied  Powers 
at  Aix  la  Cbapelle  in  1818,  no  measures  were  overtly  conceited 
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for  suppreseing  the  liberal  movements  by  this  time  set  on  foot^ 
yet  the  apprehensions  excited,  especially  in  Grermany,  by  these 
popular  manifestations,  had  been  mainly  influential  in  provoking 
the  conferences;  and  it  was  speedily  determined  to  retract  or 
suspend  those  concessions  of  constitutional  privileges  which  had 
been  formerly  promised.  These  royal  re-unions  and  compacts 
were  rapidly  repeated.  At  Carlsbad,  at  Troppau,  at  Laybach, 
and  at  Verona,  conclusions  were  announced,  successively  of 
greater  and  greater  stringency  and  sweep,  amidst  explosions  of 
popular  discontent,  which,  according  to  the  feelings  or  judgment 
of  writers,  are  represented  as  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  resolutions  adopted.  In  Germany  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
took  the  disgraceful  form  of  assassination ;  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  peninsulas,  the  more  dangerous  guise  of  military  revolt. 
But  the  important  point  to  be  observed  is,  the  attitude  gradually 
assumed  by  the  Alliod  Powers,  and  its  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  public  policy  of  Europe.  The  contracting  parties  repre- 
sented themselves  as  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  general 
tranquillity;  and  diaracterised  their  combination  against  the 
*  revolutionary'  spirit  of  Europe,  as  the  natural  continuation  of 
that  alliance,  which,  by  overwhelming  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
had  restored  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  result  was  a  per- 
petual league  of  crowned  heads,  which,  if  originally  directed 
against  license,  was  soon  made  available  against  liberty.  The 
principle  now  promulgated  was  this,  that  if  any  disturbance  of 
the  *  tranquillity,'  constituted  and  prescribed  by  the  dispensing 
Powers,  should  occur  at  any  ]>oint  of  Europe,  the  entire  force  of 
the  Alliance  should  be  immediately  employed  to  suppress  it  In 
this  way  the  political  system,  as  ordinarily  organised  between 
sovereign  and  independent  States,  was  to  be  superseded  by  a 
kind  of  Confederation,  which  would  have  transformed  the 
governments  of  Eim>pe  into  a  diet,  of  which  Austria  or  Russia 
would  have  seized  the  presidency.  Forms  of  government  were 
put  in  the  same  category  with  configurations  of  frontier;  and 
the  mutual  guarantee  was  extended  from  integrity  of  territory 
to  integrity  of  absolutism.  *  Intervention,'  upcm  these  prin- 
ciples, in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  state,  was  pro- 
claimed a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  allied  governors  of  the 
world;  and  so  strict  was  the  union  thus  contracted,  and  so 
hearty  the  concurrence  of  purpose,  that  it  was  hoped  wars  and 
tumults  would  never  again  be  found  afflicting  nations  or 
dethroning  king& 

In  accovdance  then  with  these  views  and  stipulations,  as  fiu"  as 
their  acceptance  could  be  secured,  was  the  new  system  of  Europe 
insensibly  framed.     France  appeared  in  two  different  capacities 
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before  the  ejos  of  the  Allieck  ^le  was*  dtber  tbe  Franee-of 
1793,  the  scourge  and  outlaw  of  Europe^  «r  she  was  the  Franoa 
of  1815,  the  gxatefol  and  (^l^ed  creation  id  their  own-hands* 
For  three  yearsi  notwithstanding  the  adroit  and  sucoesafuL 
assumptions  of  Talleyrand  at  Viemia»she  was  regarded  ia  the- 
former  light;  her  provinces  were  occupied  by  for^gn- troops^ 
and  the  work  of  conquest  and  of  peace  was  still  considered 
incomplete.  But  at  Aix  la  Chapdle  llie  represraitatians  «{ 
Bioheueu  induced  the  Allies  to  evacuate  her  territory ;  'Sodshe 
was  at  the  same  time  focmally  readmitted  to  her  ^plomatao 
plaee  among  nations*  Her  accession  to  the  terais  of  die  UfAj 
AUianoe  was  tbe  first  exercise,  and,  as  it  were^  the  sys^Lof 
her  restored  rights:  but  she  subsequently  4ispls/red  some  r^ 
pugnance  to  the  repressive  poliOT  of  the  Northern  JPoweja^  and 
neither  at  Cadsbad  nor  at  Troppan  was  her  oo^peratdea 
cordially  given*  B«t  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berci 
oooourred  with  other  events  to  influenoe  the  teuvper  of' heir 
goveonnment ;  and  ^vtsalually  she  lent  her  inatnimentaUty  to  th« 
MTwrst  sad  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  intervention  systep^ 
^*r«"the  snvaaion  of  Spsuu  The  sudden  change  poodue^d  by  th» 
revoltttioEi  of  July^  I830|  in  what  was  then  becoming  ik  tm^ 
ditionary  policy,  most  readers  will  be  sble  to  recalL 

iBngland  bed  stood  sloof  from  all  these  iHrnventimls,  and  JMXt* 
without  reason.     In  perusing  the  documents  connected  with,  one 
notice  of  th«9e  transaclMnS)  the  reader  may  think  that  he  detecte 
no  small  postbn  of  personal  pique  entering  into,  the  disousiuon  y 
and  perhaps  it  knay  fiurly  be  said  that  the  stand  was  made  ratbeo 
for  administsativie  independence^  than  on  behalf  of  popular' 
fiMcdom*    But  the  result  was  a  manifesto  from  Lcord  Castlo** 
resgh's  pea,  conveying  as  round  a  denuncbiion  as  any  Uberai 
could  desire,  of  the  aggressive  combination  a^inst  the  libpTtiea 
of  the  world,  which  would  have  transformed  Europe  entire,  into 
the  Poland  of  Kicolas  or  the  Naples  of  Ferdinand.     The  oi^'^ 
](>awera,  however^  persisted  in  their  scheme.    By  a  little  mar: 
nceuvring,  to  whi^  M«  de  Mettemich  condescended,  Spaii^ 
Portugal^  and  Sweden  liad  been  excluded  from  participation  in 
these  supplementary  compacts ;  so  that  five  Powers  only  of  the  * 
eight  contracting  parties  at  Vienna,  were  engaged  in  these  dcK 
liberations.     Of  England  and  France  we  Imvc  spoken;  but 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  now  entered  into  an  alliance  so 
firm,  and  upon  principles  so  clearly  understood,  that  the  result 
lost  scarcely  any  material  portion  of  its  significance,  up  to  tbe 
begmning  of  the  present  year.    Few  results,  indeed,  have  been 
more  extraordinary.     That  political  combination^  which  upon 
its  first  occurrence  at  the  partition  of  Poland,  .was  descunbed  bj 
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statesmen  and  priifioieta  n  die  moat  monrtrotiB  and  imnatnral 
irhioh  aondm^'  or  definm^  conU  have  'engendered,  was  tbna 
readoed  apemanicDt  and  cdumtoteristic  feature  of  tbe  sTstem  of 
Earope.'  Ths.  nnBshif>en  and-  atagaoatiBcd  '  coalitions'  of  '93^ 
beeaEH  theouupionoDa  and  enduring  aUknces  of  the  thirty  yean^ 
peace;  since  the  ortfinary  principles  of  poHcy  never  lecnrred, 
bntiirsre  mipeneded  permanently  by  extraordinary  apprehen- 
dena  and  extraor£n«y  precautions.  The  '  three  Northern 
*  Powers '  wete  now  fiaeed,  as  it  were,  into  an  almost  iaseparable 
wlu^}  and  it  may  well  be  questioned,  at  this  stage  of  ths 
drama,  whether  Genaoay  will  ever  secure,  for  nRtbnal  po^xMee, 
amoreefficiait  uinty  than  that  whit^  connnmity  of  reoolleo- 
tions,  nepoBsilnlities,  and  fears  had  established  b^ween  PmBsia^ 
Austria,  and  Bosda.* 

'  On  snob  oonsderationsastlKse  was  based  the  system  whic^,fov 
three  and  thirty  yean  of  g^enil  peace,  was  substantially  allowed 
to  Tcgvlate  the  pnbUc  policy  of  Europe.  Looking  at  Aq  five  dis- 
peuing  Powers,  we  may  say  that  thd  elements  of  distaHganoa 
appeared  to  be'Oonfineft  to  Franca  and  Bnsna.  SetwMn  Ann 
My  a  ooiDpMfcnass  of  strength,  invested  solely  withtlie  fanctnona 
of  omweEnriaiak  lAil  the  interests  of  Fneria  and  AuBtriaw«0eta 
the  maintenadoa  of  the  status  quo.  The  fonner  Pow«r,  by  the 
eventfrf^  dKiwar,  had  finally  seeored  that  incKate  of  territory 
demoadad  by  tlie  prerions  disproportion  between  'her  resoorces 
and  her  oblilgatioiis ;  and  for  which,  in  t^e  past  oentuvy,  she  had 
so  desperately  stn^led.  The  latter  Power  was  still  iMse  ikep}y 
inttSMted  in  Ae  preaerTation  of  tbe  existing  aqoilibiiaitt.  Leas, 
rtlatirely  peaking,  linn  either  of  her  two  nortfacra  nmgfaboms 
bad  she  gamad  ftma  the  dividend  of  territorial  spoUs  l  and  Cbere 
i^ere  obvioos  reaeons  for  apprebendng  that  any  fortber  change 
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would  be  to  ber  prejudice,  if  not  at  her  expense.  Besides  this, 
her  peaceable  rule  in  her  own  provinces  depended  in  no  cdight 
degree  upon  the  predominance  of  those  political  prihciplesy  the 
maintenance  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  territorild  aaftrange* 
ments,  had  now  been  stipulated  by  the  system  established,  UtA 
which,  in  fact,  she  herself  had  been  mainly  iiffitrutnental  in  im^ 
posing.  Italy  and  €krmany  served  for  Uvtle  but  to  sweU 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  Prussia*  In  the  ?poiii«i6&  (tf 
Russia  there  was  somewhat  mcnre  ambigtuty.  Her  6ii(m»oud 
extent  of  territory,  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  her  iie^hbotu»i 
her  comparative  immunity  from  the  worst  conseqtienees  of  war; 
the  restless  character  of  her  policy ;  and  the  notorious  direcrttoik 
of  her  ambition  towards  ends  irreooncileable  wkh  the  eqtiilibrium 
of  Emrope — concurred  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  system^ 
under  which  she  had  been  the  most  wilful  disturbei^  of  tiie 
ptibHc  peaoci  to  rdse  certain  snspieions  respecting  ber  possible 
d^Kirtment;  On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  essential  vMagi- 
onism  between  the  political  principles  of  St.  Petorsbui^ -aMl 
P&riS)  she  hod  octuailv  suffsred,  no  less  than  other  nadiotfi^  inm. 
French  ^^ession  ^  she  had  been  one  of  the  prineiptd  testox- 
'tnents"  in  repelling  and  chastising  it ;  and  she  was  now^the  most 
hearty  Md^xKfd^  oo^operator  m  the  measttresby  i;<rhiofa'SiKdi 
^ssibilities  w^re  to  be  obviated  for  the  future.  There  waa*  ibo 
'treason,  therefwe,  to  doubt  the  original  sincerity  of  her -^Bciiis. 
>But  the  fkcft  still  remained  that  she  was  the  omy  leading  P<Vw#r 
besides  FmiK^  w1h>  had  something  definite  to  desire ;  «nd  this 
|n*esumed  community  of  feeling  between  the  xinsatisfisd  and  Ihib 
dissatisfied^  left  an  opening  for  overtures  which,  if  tb^  have  not 
ifesuhed  in  any  important  combinations,  have  originated  sdievnes 
-of  policy  familiar,  by  name  at  least,  to  most  of  our  readevi. 
Indeed,  this  brief  allusion  to  the  circomstances  of  the  grest 
eettlement,  will  explsun  much  of  that  foreign  policy  of  Fraiooe, 
projected  or  pursued,-  which  is  now  so  interesting,  and  which  wb 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  describe. 

That  denunciation  of  <  the  Treaties  of  1815,'  which  wao  in- 
cessantly )fepeat0d  by  the  government  restored  under  these  v«ify 
cowipaiets  \  which  was  the  first  cry  of  the  victorious  iteurgevrts 
*of  July,  and  the  first  proclamation  of  the  young*  vepubiic  bf 
February  last,  rested  entirely  upon  the  drcumstanees  which  y^ 
have  been  relating.  It  is  true  that,  looking  strietly  to  the  idi|e 
and  lawfol  itffiuence  of  France  in  the  European  system,  it  ^onld 
not  be  then  argued  from  facts,  and  assuredly  it  cannot  be  Mf«r 
shown  from  experience,  that  she  had  sufi^red  any  serious  peikltj 
or  deprivation  No  such  arbitrary  interference  with  ber  territoi^ 
took  place  as  had  awaited  other  states  less  actively  eoncertoiL 
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It  was  only  after  a  repetition  of  great  provocations  that  the  line 
of  her  frontier  was  subjected  to  the  modifications  which  the  com- 
mon security  was  thought  to  demand.  Comparatively  speaking, 
little  indignation  was  expressed  against  the  treaty  of  May,  1814, 
by  which  the  afiairs  of  France  had  been  originally  arranged ; 
imd  which  fixed  her  frontiers  according  to  the  Ime  of  November, 
1792.  But,  though  the  further  cessions  now  exacted  were 
certunly  not  disproportioned  to  the  provocation  given,  they 
fonoed  a  pretext  for  an  outcry,  which  has  but  little  abated  ever 
since*  A  part  of  the  department  of  Ardennes  was  taken  off; 
as  was  also  the  Saarbruck  district,  up  to  Landau,  while  Cham- 
b^  reverted  agun  to  its  ancient  lords ;  Geneva  received  a  little 
enlargement,  and  the  protectorate  of  the  tiny  principality  of 
MoDi^co  was  transferred  to  Sardinia*  The  *  line  of  the  BUne ' 
was  jiot  lost  by  the  Treaties  of  1815 :  For  it  had  never  belonged 
to  any  France  recognised  in  the  history  of  peaceful  and  inde- 
pendent EuBope ;  nor  had  it  been  temporarily  gained  but  by  the 
most  vioknt  smd  arbitrary  invasion  of  ancient  rights —  by  the 
annexaiion  of  Belgium^  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  and  the 
vioknt  dispossession  and  ejection  of  some  score  of  the  princes  of 
^nnany«  Yet  this  is  the  frontier  termed  '  natural'  by  French 
writef8;£or  the  restoration  of  which  half  the  nation  has  been 
<elliinouiing  And  caballing  ever  since  1815,  and  the  loss  of 
which,  they  have  never  ceased  to  reinresent  as  an  indignity  and 
A  stignuL  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  aU  this  agitation  and 
-struj^gle  on  the  pari  of  France  f^ainst  the  settlement  of  1815, 
has  sprung  exduavely  from  an  ambitious  desire  to  recover  an 
influence  which  was  not  legitimate;  and  ai  frontier  which,  how- 
ever geographically  natural,  was  never  historically  rightfuL  It 
has  been  a  mere  question  of  territory,  not  of  principle.  As  far  as 
as  the  other  and  more  justly  offensive  ordinances  of  the  Congress 
went,  they  have  long  ago  been  eancelled.  Whatever  curb  may 
have  been  kept  upon  Italy  and  Germany,  France  has  been  left  to 
modify  her  institutions  and  government  as  seemed  best  to  her, 
in  the  fullest  license  of  political  freedom;  and  few  will  deny  that 
she  has  availed  herself  largely  enough  of  the  privil^e.  If  the 
necks  of  the  French  were  still  galled  by  a  government  or  a 
d}rn<isty  imposed  by  an  armed  alliance,  there  would  be  more 
season  in  these  restless  damours  for  a  new  oigajiisfttioQ  of  the 
priitical  system ;  but,  as  it  is,  such  protests  can  be  only  regarded 
as  the  iianepressible  symptoms  of  a  feverish  and  dissatisfied 
Ambition. 

From. what  we  have  premised,  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  comprehending  the  various  schemes  of  policy  by  which  French 
cabinets  have  be^>  and  still  are  tempted.    The  problem  being  to 
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lecoyer  some  of  Ihe  loeiiiiflii^iceof  Franoe^  aHid'to  «i|]iei»ede  q^ 
istiog  anrangemeatB  on  the  e^atem  fimitiec  bjr«m)eii^udioatioi» 
.more  flattering  to  the  nationj  there  appMoed  to  b^  tirsa  sjraAeBitt 
of  opemtion -^  that  of  the^/l^'aaca  RmHy  and  that  pf  d^.old 
federative  policy  of  Biohelieaand  the  Capetai  The  finA  q^etem 
vaa  based  upon  tbeivobabilitiae  of  eoaoiliating  dele  Qouii  o^  Sfe^ 
Peterabmg  %j  a  qommnnity  of  intcoreata  ore^^ed  for  the.do^tr 
aio9.  As  prance  and  Buaaii^  were  the  only  ljwa.Pow:ei39>who 
waited  any  things  there  .appeared  a  natural  oppaftiHV|ty  of  xmo^ 
proc^rting  good  ^^ffiee^^  and  of  combining  their  .e{Ebii:to'&]:'  <tl^ 
Mit^impent . of  their ireapective  ends,  ^mcftin^ea  thi^'^jrafciqi 
^9f^  devd^op^d,  in  a  deliberate  scheme  &r  an.off^mya^dtiane^ 
suehias  we  d^scrib^  the.  other  day  in  the. case  of.the.Frmoh 
BepublioaDSf  where  the  partition  of  Torkoy  on  one*  s^dc^  smd 
:tb^  aiu^:^¥>n  sA  th«  Sheniah  Proyinoes  on  theiotheiv  weite. 49 
}^  the,  r^p^disp^mbl^  conditions  of  the  puc^eoted  ^Vf^4^  i  44 
€^i^  tw^  it; wf0  ^veeated  with  leas  d(etermiiieii^  audi  pwba|04» 
)^;^/^U^qg,  tpmrppsesi  afisnming  the  f<N:m  jneitely  c^  ft  >eeylml 
\^^^i;^3^\l^vii^  ^iRusfflan  oonn«ion«6  a  ipiiMiplec  o^ipoUctfv 
^  jgi^ie^r^nw  ^  any  aratoaches.  to  other  Coutta  off  £urope.  It 
\^\\^S^  ob^riiii^  Jbhat  this,  was  the  oheiaeteidsticr  poUoy  ^raU  tb^ 
gQyY/Qnmff|il)9>  0^  'tb^  Beatoration.  Notwithatandin^^tbe  i»dehit>T 
eflpe^^.tb^  dyiiaaty  to  Great  Britain  and  her  other  aUJid^tte 
^QWtKfnp  iW/?rj9imiiEK)ioQ«r  seated  c»i  the  throne  than  d»€gr  tinme4 
tQi^iMrds  .3t^;Pe^i:4bmg  with  the  ylews  which  we  hiM^e  be«to 
dea^bipg ;  im4<  fronji  Jii.  de  Bichelieu  eyen  down,  to  !M«  id^  PjOt 
lignac — 'JSog^ahaa  ifaa  that  miniater  in  hia  peosozlali  indioa^ 
tiona^^thereiasdMicelyA  atateaman  to  be  found  who  tdj4  not 
adyocate  j^e  AllUmce  Rush  aa  the  true  policy  of  France/  Most 
Qo^pbatically  jsit  worth  remarking,  that  this  polioyt  which  ner 
presented,  jiothing  but  the  selfiahneas  of  dynaatoe  acatntion  <or 
pojHilar  inter^stSi  waa  the  darling  system  of  the  B^ut>licsrD0»  ii$ 
wdl  as  of  Jfiegitimista ;  while  it  was  reseryed  for  a  oonititnUoMl 
goyemm^t  to  fprego  such  intrigues  for  tbe  noUec  no^sidetsatioil 
of  4uc<H)nring  the  struggles  of  ind^)endence.  The  Legitimist^f 
with  all  their  oonfessians  of  obligation  ^— the  B^^Uoanay  with 
all  their  profeaaionS'  of  generosity  and  liberalism  —  ooncuriied  ixa 
tajdng  territorial  aggrandiaement  aa  the  groundwork  of  their 
policy.  It  was  the  goyemment  of  Louis  Philippe  which  esrr 
chai)ged  such  yisionary  conspiracies  for  the  moreij^aifQitereated 
otgects  pf  the  Alliance  AnglaUef  and  the  cordial  pvomotiiM  of 
constitutional  reforms.  The  common  cry  of  Ma  de  Chate9<i»r 
briand  and  M»  Louis  Blanc  waa,  ^  the  line  oi  the  Bhino>'--r  at 
whateyer  expense  to  the  nalions  of  Europe,  os  whatencfer  yiolenee 
to  the  dutiea  of  France. . .  That  of  M.  Guizot.and  his  ooUesgues^ 
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^#08  eonstitvrtioiial  ffeedom,  «xid  the  entente  eordiale  by  whiek 
idoiie BO bonotmble^a^eatiM  wvu  ta  be  seeured.  Aha!  that  it 
f^borid  not  hai^  tiemained  6o  to  the  end. 
'  The  old  fbderitlve  Bydtem  of  SVaBoe  consisted  hi  sueh  a  eon^ 
wttb^  itthinee  with  the  seT^ttd  anbOr  powers  as  shotfld  make 
tbem  At>'all  times  ataUable'fi>r«tiy  combhiatioii  agiiSnlit  one  of 
tile  leacKhg  states';  ttnd  it  is  eur{Mrisiii&'  to  ivliat  m  es^tent  thib 
system  was  prs^oally-  cairried>  oonbid^i&gtb^  lldMitiiess  and  Yei^ 
SMiUty  it^ftmteld'the  stiooeaaili)  adoption  of  Bo^^ngutarii'p^Iicyk 
How  tihe^fftaJles  «f  the  Empire  were  ooncHlittted  to  thiHsdhi^d^ 
Md  faiow  olosdy  they  became  attached  to  Fittnice,  we*  e^plaitiM 
ona Tc^' ted^nlt oooask>ii.  Sbain^ —  for  after  the  Peace ^the 
iE^^tm^es  tli^  kin^ofii  of  Phmp  IL  had  definitively  fUleii  to  the 
jseoond  rank  of  European  Powers  —  was  rirtnally  oonsigtii^  tb 
Ae  i&fiuelic^of  ¥Vance  l^  the  'T^aty  of  Utrecht,  and  wa&  for^ 
nially  al^tadied  to  her  train  by  the  Family  Oomp^  Kietples'aiiid 
PtrttM,; through  the  'sattie  eokmeadon,  were  united' in  the  ss^i^ 
interests  (  tad  the  >  aivtagOnism  traditionally  subsisting  between 
the  ^Btnperor  and  the  Pspe;*  together  with  -the  naturid'  appreheot'^ 
dons  «f  the  BepnbUos  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  combined  to  biiilg 
tiie  whole 'IlaBto  Peninsula  witMn  the  sphere  of  attraotioh ;  anS 
even  «n  Mkltayfrom  the  constitution  and  traditions  of  the  f)rA^ 
SVem^'  Snfluenco  Wiis  usually  predominant  So  inl^ately  wa^ 
l^olaud  conneeted,  afker  tile  same  curious  fashion,  with  France^, 
that  its  dependence  was  recognised  in  the  ptoverbs  6f  tiie  nation' i 
and  Turkey  itsdf,  which  owed  to  this  very  policy  of  the  Most 
Cbrtstlan  King  its  introduction  into  the  European  system,  wa^ 
Attached  to  the  same  scheme  so  strongly,  thfitt  it  rapture  1[)etweeri 
Louk  XIV.  and  the  Porte  b  recorded  in  history  as  a  prodigious 
and  tdinatural  occurrence,  and  the  old  traditional  tie  of  amity 
was,  TufmeV,  only  definitely  snapped  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
]^ypt  This  system  received  its  first  severe  blow  at  the  paM 
titionof  Poliand;  but  it  was  renewed  on  a  gigantic  scale  by 
Napoleon;  Its  revival  and  adaptation  to  the  present  state  of 
tilings  was  wnrmly  advocated  by  some  of  the  French  Repub- 
Ucaus ;  and  only  eighteen  months  ago,  it  was  represented  by  Mi 
Capefigue  as  the  policy  which  the  state  of  Europe,  the  course  of 
events,  and  the -constitution  of  M.  Gnizot's  cabinet,  were  irre- 
sistibly conspiring  to  restore. 

■  The  operations  of  the  general  ^^stem  we  have  been  here 
describhig,  compose  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
iMrty  years*  peace ;  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the -modifications  of  the  original  settlement  which 
had  been  intfodnced  in  the  interval,  b^ore  we  come  to  that 
present  state  of  things^  to  the  illustration  of  which  the  previous 
remarks  have  been  directed.     The  reader,  we  hope,  will  not 
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have  come  thus  far,  without  discovering  the  poiat  di  dmnt  to 
which  he  is  approaching.  A  just  oomprehenaoa  of  the  Stale  cf 
Europe  is  only  to  be  derived  from  a  clear  fiew  of  the  mdbaai 
Bystem  under  which  its  family  of  nations  have  betn  liiiag  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  chBi^;e0  now  threataaed»  and  horn  m  doe 


understanding  of  the  funetions  disehaigad  by  each  paiticalar 


state  in  the  {nreeervation  of  ^  general  eqwilihrioBa.  Il  m  edky 
by  appreoiatiBg  what  existed,  that  we  ean  ihiiwikii)  what  kL 
really  is,  that  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  b^  rlnsiwiysil  It  is  calf 
by  reyiewii^  the  principles  which  have  hii&evtD  iaiacniadj  aaii 
the  oompaets  which  haye  hitherto  guided,  the  fttUie  psiisy  m£ 
Europe,  that  we  can  properly  oompiebeod  the  ehanefev  aad 
sagnifioQitce  of  those  moyements  by  which  it  is  xhmt  hoped  ta 
superKde  them. 

The  iatemd  between  the  original  pacification  aaiihaweasHl 
oooYaUoos,  is  divided  into  two  eqiud  portions  by  the  Fxaadk 
lavalutioB  af  July,  1830 ;  which  ccaveaieatf y  anaarstrn  aaa 
pinod  ftom  aaotber,  and  introduces  aa  qK>eh  which  wMf  be 
Mgirded  as  a  kmd  of  transitioB  period  between  ihal  ahish 
piaeeded  it,  aad  that  which  peihiqos  is  now  to  {iMiom*  Up  ti 
that  yeavj  the  pohey  of  the  Allied  Powers,  which  wa  luwie  da» 
seribed  aboya,  had  an  aloMst  undisputed  sway  $  and  tfa  iaei4«iit 
of  European  histoiy  daring  the  fifteen  yean  which  iatenranai 
weee  mainly  oonfined  to  sudi  manifestationB  of  ils  fbaoe  aa  waae 
supplied  by  the  saeeessive  suppression  of  liberal  awiwmeats  ia 
Naples,  Piedmont,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  But  the  revafaitioa-af 
July  gave  a  new  aspect  to  affiurs.  Not  only  was  Vraaoa-^-tt 
loading  Power — traBrformediatoa  real  consrttnrioaal 
aad  transferred,  in  ike  balance  of  pdiitical  pnaeiples,  from 
ride  of  the  allies  of  Laybach,  to  the  side  of  Gteat  Bcitaia  aad 
its  vefisnned  Paifiamait,  but  the  efieot  of  this  mefaiangphasfa 
was  most  sensibly  felt  in  the  several  revolntiQae  which  feMcavaib 
tbea  as  now,  in  the  train  of  Parisian  cataetrofdieK  Wa  naai 
not  repeat  Ihe  stay  of  eighteen  yeaia  ago ;  mt  Aa  inesal  of 
the  Beigiaa  questtoa,  and  the  decisbn  of  Enrope  an  lis  meiits» 
is  so  stnkiagly  iUustiativc  of  the  change  then  inteedaead  *  '  "' 
political  system,  and  has  so  pointed  a  bearing  upon  tha 
rdatioasof  the  paeseat  day,  tiu^  it  may  beaf  eona 
toaotiee  it. 

Of  all  the  creations  of  the  Vieaaa  Coagressi,  tfasaa 
whieh,  superficiaUy  viewed,  appeand  a  moae  anosBeat 
niuable  woric  than  the  kingdom  of  the  NetheriMda.  ItMflbd 
all  the  oonditimie  required  in  the  territorial  disliibntiiiii  of  thia 
part  of  Europe;  it  indemnified  a  princely  Hoaae  which  had 
deserved  well  of  the  dispenmng  Powers ;  and  it  seemed  obvio^dy 
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and  equally  eakmloted  for  the  beet  interests  of  the  States  which 
^ere  to  oompoee  it  The  Austrian  prorinces  of  the  Netherlands^ 
•Dcl  the  iadepeadent  Bepublie  of  Holland  had»  before  the  first 
revoliitiQa,  iotmed  the  rampart  of  Northern  Europe  against 
F£uiceipUdiitwflB«o«rdesnwltoreoongtrnei;  and  so  naturally 
tba  propmed  scfaena  reoommended^  that  even  in  the  pre* 
centoiy  the  uwm  of  Hdlaad  with  the  Austrian  Nemer- 
Janda  mdcr  »  ptittce  of  the  Hmise  of  Orange,  was  advoeated  as 
ene  of  die  beafe  i— gin  able  combinations  ioc  the  tcaaqmllity  of 
Europe*  For  the  hst  twenty  jrears  Austria  had  waived  her 
ekina  error  thaae  distant  and  costly  provinces ;  and  there  mqieared 
do  pcambiiilji  of  orgamnng  them  more  jadieiously  than  by 
vniftog  their  inleiests  with  those  of  their  maritime  Betg^bours. 
Holland  was  a  commercial,  Belgium  a  manufacturing  state; 
what  ana  eooiiry  fidwicated,  the  other  mi^  export;  and  thus 
the  eapabSities  of  eadi  would  be  combined  for  theadvaatwe  of 
both.  Eivevae  r^aided  historkal  traditions,  there  was  sonaUMBg 
Itf  be  aaid  for  tke  reeonatitatian  of  the  NetheriaMU.  Nothings 
at  aU  ewifcj,  ceuM  appear  more  xeasooable  or  oommendable  thu 
the  ejtpenMflftt.  It  was  in  vain  hinted  that  stsfisg  divecaitiea 
ef  reljffpoiia  fittth  and  hereditary  institiitionB  worn  ptobabfy- 
eeMpin^  with  the  inazlSBgaiahaUe  instinct  of  natioMaUty,  to 
teMte  nspiyiawcKwi  ixiooa[ipatS)le  widi  Hs  snoseas.  Such  ob» 
jaeiaDna  wore  overmled;  and  the  kingdom  of  ^t»  Netheriaa^ 
took  ite  appciuled  place  among  the  Powen  of  Emrc^  Eveiy 
Vady  iwtmbats  the  sequel  At  the  ver^  first  first  skoek 
the  artifieial  eiUfiee  fell  asunder;  and  the  JSelgians  deaaanded 
a»  aoknowladgment  of  their  aepamte  natj^iaalkji .  EutDpe  had 
eombined,  by  satomn  stipulations,  to  guarantee  the  House  of 
Omnge  in  the  possesnon  of  this  dmninion ;  and  the  House  of 
Onmgedaimed  the  bendit  of  the  suretyship.  Yet  the  eonstmct- 
iftg  Peweia  raooasideied  their  work  by  the  light  (tf  ezperiffliee; 
aH  owing  to  &e  vew4)om  cordiality  between  En^and  and 
Fraaaa,  Kbeml  princes  carried  the  &y,  France  ana  England 
said  ^  yea; '  die  three  Northern  Powers  abstaned,  in  the  face  ef 
aaeh  •  combittatian,  from  saying  ' no ;'  and  Bdgium  beeane  an 

State.  What  is  now  remarkaiUe  is,  that  this  eon« 
to  the  reaaonable  requirements  of  a  peofde,  has  not  been . 
att^aded  widi  any  of  the  political  results  which  mi^ht  have  been 
paadsctai  fima  swh  »  revenal  of  de  orif^nai  waesae.  Inde- 
lifdanl  Ba^iHi  «ppMn  just  aa  little  lii»ly  aa  tiie  Southern 
Keifadbads  wonU  have  been  to  subserve  the  interests  (u*  am* 
bitfra  of  FaaMe.  Whednrftm  the  <En$^  intrigues' at  the 
si^  of  Antwwp,  ae  M.  Louis  Blanc  thinks,  or  finmi  the  good 
sense  of  the  peofAe  and  the  government  as  we  should  rather 
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suggest)  it  is  oGrtm  that  Bdriuu  has  disohaqged  lur  Eiwrtipetfi 
duties^  in  her  own  wa^»  «8  weU  as  ,tl»  alli6d/aDmio^;iiaMP«ieJar 
makiag  her  do,  in  theors;  the  difftrento  babgjthisb  liiaiwbeaaaB 
die  fireproof  £iibric of  tbeConpeMof  Yieonafiiaaitt «hlaaai«itfL 
the  fiist  eparkaof  revoliitiQii^  the  move  i^atan^ 
by  the  CttaCoreiwe  of  Loodoii,  has  retnamed.safeand  entbeuaL 
the  Ta7  heart  of  a  conjiagratka» ;  and  nMjy' bow:  be  flsviedt  bj  80 
of  those  staileB  which  looked  fio  flt»inoioiiflly  on  iia  iiaeon^ 
Ihd  Baboe^pient  eirents  in  the  Bpaaish  FmbisulaiUsalmted'i^hill 
more  conspicuously  the  influence  exerdsed  upon  1^  deatiniaB  of 
EuiH){w  l^  the  element  thus  poweifuily.  introdncfsd  uito.  the 
open^ons  of  the  political  system.  In  spite  of  the  Te8ietaiQe» 
•still  paestTe,  of>  the  three  Northern  Powere,  die;  triumph  of  eoa- 
etituttoDal  principles  orer  the  dootrines  of  'absolutisna  waa  Again 
openfy  synAxdised  in  Portugal  and  Spain*  In  fiwft,  the  Qm*- 
dr^^iAJlianoe  waa  the  comiter-maaaifesto  to  the  Hxdy  AHieiiep. 
W^^need  not  make  any  spemfic  allueion  to  the- evflmsiim^ 
mediatdy  pfeceding  the  revolutions  of  last  Februi|ry imd;  Mamfa. 
Ifcis  wbrih  lemarkiug,  howerer,  how  general  seems  tehafveJKien 
the  perBOBfflony  in  political  and  dipkmiatac  cirelea^  even  before 
iheae  canynlfitons,  that  the  time  had  come  foe  the  jcoiivocation 
of  another  Con^reaS5  not  only  to  settle  tboee  nnmenms  pttataof 
jntemationtil  difforenoes  wh^h  the  mese  lapse  of  4hirtjr'y0c»B» 
everi  imdei*  the  most  effective  of  systems^  would  be  isooe  to  in- 
troduce, bull  «Ti«nt»undearta]M  the  r^neddling  of  Eaffopenpen  < 
a  scheme  mhklk  would  supply  the  omissions^  aawellas  oorcdct 
•  ihe  enon^  of -the  Congress  of  Vienna.  1^  We  may  be  now  alknoet 
inclined  to  smile  at  our  agitation  upon  the  Spanidi  mardtgi^. 


I  ■«  1  > 


*  The  amusing  pamphlet  which  we  hare  placed  al  the  head  of  the 
present  paper,  is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  here  fip6kea  oA  *  Ba* 
^  repean  BemodeUingB '  was  written  before  the  erattS'of  iFabrtmry ; 
knd  yet  pitepoees,  in  ovder  to  avoid  the  definite  tsndenaiaa  of  national 
lanbition,  .a»d  nomedy  certain  aoomslies,  a  recoBStro^ti^n  of  tjie.  C^- 
tinent  little  less  thorough  than  that  actually  portended  six  mqntba  ^o. 
Germany  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  five  independent  states  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover;  the  inheritances  of  the 
extinguished  Houses  being  divided  among  the  survivors,  acccordSng 
to  the  rektionship  of  their  sovereigns  or  the  natural  suggestions  of 
locaKty.  Charles  Albert  was  to  be  sovereign  of  the  LonibsArd- 
Ycinetian  Idngdom  fVom  Venice  to  Qeaoa,  w^th  kis  aipital  at  Mfiftn. 
Taseaby  was  to  absorb  the  nunor  duchies.  Friend  wa8*to.kanqr&* 
.oonstituied*  Bassia  waa  to  have  the  Danubien:  fNoo^ces^s*  hut 
Austria,  as  miatress  of  the  northern  half  of  European  Turkao^  wan  to 
be  interposed  betwef  n  her  legions  and  the  gliatenv^g  bait  of  ^e 
Bosphorus. 
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0t  the^Swisi  ^editmrbut  tbe  last  breach  of  pul^o  fatth  with 
t^speelr  to  Pofaad-mU  hatAjr^be  forgotten^  eyen  amidft  a  wbhrl- 
wind  of  revoltttioBSi  It  ia  vemnrkidble  that  M.  Oapefigue's 
troatiMM  like>act»«iid  gtanuiiteotof  the  Yiebba  O0ngfe865  the 
titk ii^vfbkckk t^  baveprefaed  to  these  obsertatioxM^  vnas  called 
iofftb-toldy  bf-thie  deed,  whkih  he:  recorded  as  yirtaally  rif)eal- 
iag^  tbdt  code  of  pttUie  law  which  the  Treaties  of  1815  had 
«peated;  and  bf  which  the  political  ejsteiB  of  Efwese  had siiioe 
beeti  goTemed..  Gnui^w  seems  to  have  been'  ^ike  diamdiid 
^neoklaoe'of  IMei 

Ffwn  the  hei^  we  hare  at  length  attaii^ed,  we  aie  enflUedto 
tabea  con^i^hainveglaace  at  the  pres^it  state  of  Europe :  We 
^exL  obserre  hewikr  i£e  harmony  and  effectiveneBs  of  ih»genead 
system  has  been  distinrbed,  or  is  threatened,  by  the  r^oentoaias- 
4r<^hes;  a»d  whether  ady  of  its  members,  either  firom  internal 
disoKigAniBation  or  external  prcBSsre,  have  been  render^  in- 
espaUa  of  disohai|(ittg^  their  appoxBted  ftinctaonsi  W^  can 
exaiUiiefthe  perib  to  whieh  ^  body  poiitioiiugri^^ 

thiKmgbtAy  of  the  oidbniyfioaxces  of  diso^ 
aggiiandisement  <tf  any  leading  Power,  or  the  destrnetien  of  ^y 
ndmr  Power  tlunringa  critical  mission  in  the  sjBteiis^or  fromihe 
cemtkiiition  of  a  Power  dtogether  new.  Shomd  no'  sueh  smcnis 
ooftTulsisttS  appear  ptobabkf,  we  can  ascertain '  haw  for ;ilhe 
secipffocal  relations  of  Snropean  states  have  been  ioflkoted  by  the 
teeeni;  novements;  and  what  modificatioDS  of  the  systess  we 
faa^e  been  desarS[)ing  may  now  be  feared  or  be  txpeeted* 

IHght  months  ago  it  did  certahdy  ajqiear'  pitolmUe>  that  the 
pnUio  law  ofil815  would  be  sw^  away:by  the  storms  of  the 
present  year;  as  completely  as  that  of  1648  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds  l^tbe  revolutioBs  of  1791 ;  and  that  the  total  eub^ 
version  of  the  political  &bric  woold  leave  no  occamn  formiy 
snoh'Colnmente  as  we  are  here  offering.  But  this  oocti^eme  faasiard 
appears  now  to  be  passed  The  force  of  tiisf  dioekit  m:^tbe 
hoped  is  spent;  and  thongh  the  constitutional  edifices  of  "die 
Ckmtinent  are  still  trembling  on  their  bases,  there  seems  no  longer 
such  serious  reason  for  apprehending  any  permanent  los^of 
equilibrium.  ;  France,  which  gave^  as  usual,  the  first  signal  of 

.  disturbance,  has.^lso  set  the  unexpected  example  of  returning 
>  wisdom :  and  what  we  hove  receoitly  asserted  of  me  domestic  pro^ 
oeediagsof  the  Ffenoh  nation^ may  nowbe  yet  more  unhesitatingly 

-  pmdicated  of  its  eltenud  relations.  Asfiuraswemoy  judgeinDm 
what '  has  appittwiUy  become  the  set  tide  of  ev^ts,  the  Fnmce 
of  1848  is  not  likelr  to  assume  any  other  attiltide  towards 
Europe  than  that  of  the  France  of  1847.  Hi&crto,  French 
revolutions  have  affected,  more  or  less  violently,  the  system  of 
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Europe,  because  they  introduced  entirely  new  principW  into 
the  general  policy  of  a  country  eo  capable  of  influencing  the  great 
European  commonwealth.  Thus  the  revolution  of  1789  over- 
threw all  public  hiw  whatever ;  becauae  French  influenoe  became 
supreme  in  continental  Europe,  and  the  principles  of  the  first 
revolutionieta  survived  through  all  the  ch^igeaof  the  Parioaa 
constitutions.  In  the  same  way  the  revolution  of  1830  produced 
Its  effects,  because  the  principles  of  tboee  parties  who  adtiered 
it  continued  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  government  aftenrarda; 
and  constitutional  France,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  in  this 
way  drawn  towards  the  English  ^liance,  from  the  AUiaxee  Rutae, 
and  from  the  eompacte  of  Verona,  which  had  moulded  tbepolii^ 
of  her  former  cabineta.  And  similarly,  if  the  ««wtiT>g  Freii<Ji 
government  really  represented  the  identical  Republic  which  was 
prodaimed  in  February  last  from  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
we  mif^t  oonfidently  anticipate  that  the  for^gn  politics  of  the  ite- 
publicans,  such  as  we  on  that  occasion  desoribed  them,  would  very 
chflractemtically  modify  the  mission  of  France,  and  moteriaUy 
inftuenee,  if  not  altogether  subvert,  the  system  of  Europe.  It  is 
now,  however,  notorious  that  this  is  not  we  case.  Exceptiag  !■ 
BO  far  as  the  eflmcts  of  the  original  impulse  may  surviye  (and  thaae> 
we  should  imagine,  must  have  been  ctHwiderably  qualified  by  sub* 
sequent  warmaga),  it  can  hardly  bo  said  that  [republioan  France 
is  now  exerting  on  the  a&irs  of  Europe  any  influence,  beyond 
or  beside  that  l^tiautte  influence  which  pertains  to  so  great  a 
nation.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  French  BepuUic,  as  defiaed 
by  M.  de  Lamartine,  was  indeed  something  to  feed  th«  speculsn 
tions  of  Europe ;  but  as  interpreted  by  General  Cavugnac,  it  ia 
litUe  but  tlie  p(^cy  of  the  best  periods  of  the  constitntiotisl 
monarchy.  We  might,  perhaps,  say  even  more  than  this ;  foe  it 
may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  any  recent  French  govern- 
ment would  have  been  strong  enough,  as  things  then  stood,  to 
hold  a  French  army  well  in  hand  at  the  foot  <rf  the  Al^s,  while 
trumpets  were  sounding  on  the  Tesuno.  France  is  nob  only 
recovering  her  position,  but  she  is  fencing  it  about  with  tht 
cautious  jealousy  which  recent  perils  have  suggested.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  any  period  since  the  last  war,  at  which,  iier 
eztemal  demeanour  has  been  characterised  by  more  satjefaotory 
moderation  or  greater  prudence,  than  under  tJie  brief  intai^de 
of  the  Cavaignac  dictatorship.  Even  if  the  style  and  title  o£ 
tbe  Bqwsblic  be  finally  retained,  yet  it  does  not  seem  likely  ^> 
any  very  formidable  anomaly  will  be  introduced  into  theaystanof 
'  ~  }po.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  as  (porhapa 
:d,  provides  for  as  staid  and  oa  respectable  aU 
sovereignty  as  is  perhsps  oonsiAteot  with  the 
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character  of  the  crisis.  A  President,  elected  for  four  years,  and 
re-eligiblc  after  a  like  interval,  with  no  inconsiderable  patronage, 
and  with  a  traitement  more  munificent  than  that  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  <mlf  inferior  to  that  of  the  Grand  Electeur  of  M. 
l^eyds,  will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  or  a  directory.  Most  reports  concur  in  designating  the 
present  chief  of  the  executive  power  as  the  probable  inangurator 
of  this  new  office ;  and  if  this  should  indeed  be  the  result  of  the 
approacdnng  election,  Europe,  as  well  as  France  will  apparently 
have  reason  to  be  thankfiiL  A  firm  and  temperate  policy,  com- 
bining the  national  readiness  for  war,  with  a  resolute  deter- 
Hiinatioo^  upon  any  creditable  conditions,  to  preserve  peace,  is 
what  th&  events  of  the  last  three  months  lead  us  to  hope  from 
Oeneral  Cavaignaa  As  regards  the  internal  condition  of  his 
country,  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  falling  into  any  sudi 
contagious  or  uncontroUable  disorganisation  as  would  affect  its 
relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  That  there  should 
flUU  survive  a  possibiiity  of  such  a  catastrophe,  is  port  of  ifae 
pritse  wfaidi  Frenchmen  must  pay  for  their  Bepublie;  bniihe 
hazard  is  les^  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  some  jnonthai  back.' 
Order  will,  in  all  likelihood,  retun  its  present  supreiiiaey  ov^ 
aunrcby ;  and  as  to  the  particular  forms  into  whush  this  drder 
may  b^  developed^  it  signifies  but  Uttle.  Undev  anyptobaU^ 
MtiditiODB,  France  will  still  iq)parently  be  the  Fraoe^'oi'  the  last 
ftft^n  years,  as' well  with  respect  to  ber  Evropeanimissiomtti  to 
W  domestic  government.  It  may,  peihaps,  be  thou^t,  that  a 
pofeAibie  restoration  of  the  elder  Bourbons  might  =involv^  ai 
return  to  the  old  legitimist  policr^,  and  revive  the  eombinationr 
of  182S ;  but  this  is  a  contingency  not  very  probable — in  eithier' 
4)f  its  assutibptioAs.  As  &r  as  specidation  can  be  warranted  in  such) 
a  case  as  this,  vre  may  anticipate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
jRepublic  will  be  neariy  the  foreign  policy  of  the  constitutbnaL 
nonairGhy,  with  the  advantage,  perhaps,  of  being  exempted  from 
those  <iompKcatlons  which  dynastic  interests  were  found  to  create. 
We  may  see  anotiier  Ancona  perhaps ;  but  not  another  Marengoj 
There  ii9  no  retoon  why  the  National  AssemUy  should  be  ^  Be*^ 
*  pnblicatf '  >on  this  point  alone ;  nor  has  it  ^ven  any  indioationa 
of' being  sodispos^.  Propogandism  has  been  disoktimedand 
disoouMged  aa  {Pointedly  as  Communism ;  and  the  cry  of  ^  Poland ' 
had  tio  better  success  than  the  cry  of  <  oiganised  labocin'  These 
pr^itftpiibns  are  confirmed  by  the  attitude  already  tal»n  by 
tlie  French  government  ujpon  the  Itidian  qutotion,  whidi  hi» 
bmui^hl  about  a  situatk>n  singularly  analogous  to  that  of  1881.. 
While  we  <vrrite,  France  and  England  are  again  acting  in  concert 
to  pfooiiro  a  modificatioB  of  the  treaties  of  Idlfi  in  &vonr  of  aa 
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inaargent  peq^  at  the  handa  ci  aa  ^ra^entflUj.;  find  mo^idtm^ 
eadj  «  it  to  be  helped  that  the  affiotaiof  XiQlobMdj^aQajrb? 
arnmged  as  temp^nidy  aa  were  tha  «fiBUx».  9f  Bel^um.— twiji 
equat  advastage  to.  the  ayvtem  of  Euvop^^  and  la$o  iiiHad«Ml 
distturbenee  of  its  pea^e*  ,:r.  '>r) 

The naBpeedvepofiitioiiB of  Anotfia and Pnsai^ara  dMiaotei^ 
ised  b]r  aingiihir  etnbBin»8ciie]it&  In  iW^fljastf  Itee^  lii^ii^ithia 
most  iiQipartaiit  £ict  to  be  Aotioedi  thatrr-iafl  rrogttrds  itihe^  iimk 
velatbna  proTieaaly  subsiatiog  between-  ikese  *StetQf»  tonraisdar  lAe 
vest  of  Europe^t-^^hat^aUi^ice  of  the  t\a»ei1^^!it^i(monP0WMti^i^ 
^ieh  ^e  hxre  nooorded  the  ongln  and  tiiQ  onfiuedicc^-japtua^  ^m^m 
be *coii8iieved  al  leaai  suspended,  if  nottfinaUy  hteb«ii.'iipi  ...In 
ftet^w.ioeident'of  the  late  cenTulsiooe  haa  baen  iiQO]90  vfifimAr 
Able  thap  ihis,  thait  BeoUa  aad  YieBoa^  hnvi^  beto  amd^  cori^ 
jHtionatethe  trhditioiial  character  of  i^vohitianaty  J?a^i[<M;i4 
io  pvodaiaaflft  ihair  own  proper.  tenrit(MriB9<tIi$M  very  piiM^i^ 
wfalohitjhaa  hil)herto  been  (iieir  cfaief  peUtkiaLluiMQtiQivia.n9(h 
tvaUsoivabd  denokmee^  The  drag  baa  not  wly  ,9l]|>p6d'^»W/nr 
^rointhe  tw^e^I  of  the  machine,  but  is  noW)Mte$Uy  da^glk^  M 
thvikdrscaffiie^^iaild  fitimalatmg  theif  «ft&^  jfl^h^i  opmim^ 
t|on;wbitii;vej*E»n«ted.1^eprinoipki»f.  in  %h^i9f^ 

-tan  ii»:jdiflappdB»d/     There  mJ€0i^tesi$t^ilM;tvfl«^ 
laUkuia&oCtiA^tiia^iltiflsiai  and  Prussia^  tO''0Q^vMatlblE|lM<l^»itbe 
tei^laftiinuay'teMdenoiefit  frf'Southam  aiid jQ^o^Pidt Ew^i99fyu<^ 
40  niedify<tind  icoilfltatfitiaial  influenoes  of  ,£i^;tei»djan4  ^Fimi^ 
Ht>^!^>;lhi8i'anoieiit  usdetstanding  m»f  \^  pi^fi^^jn^'  (^ 
fiiiQveiKprddadtiott)in  the  breastaof  the  i3eapectiY,e/i3oy'eii0^Rf» 
-isoilothBr  questaoiL  .  'iQie^pfaetieo  whloh  in  old  tw^obtsM^ 
tfaroughotiiJBiitope, of  considering  foreign  poUtfas  m^epsfiUmr^lf 
tbe  pendnali  oonaerna  of  the  iaeiM(£,  ^ttb8ii9l;e(i,tijyi  ,»^tifel{r 
iBcent  dateiin.  tiie  kingSoms  allnded  to;  lyad  9^  <i^}|hef|^fy|t 
lybatinate  stands  sbAde' by  the  Pruaaioti  Cow^t  WM.  m  h^^^pf 
the  Hi^'S' right  ta  taaerpe .from  tbue  injipeotiM  pificopitxpl'ff 
the  vew  inim8try;hia  *  eorre«)ondencfe .  wl^^ooriau^^fi^igipi  fi^ 
binqtsi  .'  Rimottr  iftatesiT  and  with  no  lac^^of  IiMibppd»tit}l^ 
•thjeir  ai^tiust  MigaBtkas  of  Pnissii^  Aoati^  and  >R«A«ii^  :ithi(^ 
^mdarly  ttUce  upon  pablict  matibeffs ;  but»  howevei:  tb^  m^  b%ri^ 
-i8«ticaritfaa4J;hepKtieai>be  naretnm  to  the  ffiHi^  of  .paatitfMfd 
tiatilrihiotwork^of  thdjrccant,i3evolttlions  baa  been  ^^eig.wAvf^l 
Ht^fueontin^Biicjif  nbtimoMdiately  probable;    At^pieiBC^u^^K^^^ 
)oaii«ni^  witlpi  ho  fmre.Bympathy  at.Yicwaa  or  tB^rtlnrtl^fp-A^ 


id  thuaiaUr  ac^i^ctiona^  ivk  the  Eu^pe^ni^syatem^ 
bftTe  ibeto  Mtheotft^isoharged  by  .til^  ^tbM»  S(qrtbfro  JP^9tif^* 
amsttqeaad  and  detortnine.  -  -.    .    1    >  i;^    :...  .'1  •>  ^ 

r  TbQEe  >i9  another  cOQaiderftty>Bf  BfE^oimg  i^an^.^l^iinofe 
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fttfioady  tke^  Europeftft  vektimia  tX  these  two  statee.    It  is  a 
p6mt  uppoidittljr  yetundeoided^  whether  they^are  to  be  prBsenred 
at  idl  in'  ai^  «adi  mdepeodtfit  pc^ieal  existence  as  tiiey  haye 
kibhe^pto  efijoyed^    Our  itcehti  obeervatitons  oa  the  pvojactod 
Grermaiiic  Empire  showed  how  deliberatdy  it  fwaa  cootempiated 
t0'dbiitatate't»6  names  lof  AiMtria^  and  Pnusia  &em  the  Jloro- 
pesff-msp^  andilo  absMfb  these  ftsBtHste  and  most  ioflaential 
{K^wersin  a^aewand  gigatttio  nationalityy  of  which it<was  diffi^ 
<mlt  t<^deflne>the:fi]iietion  or  atitieipale  the  ooiurse*  j  As  rtgards 
tiie  final  iloootti^lisfameiiiof  the  pnQeotr  we  have  «fenjno  treasom 
♦o  tepodiate  the  ttriigidiigs  which  we  then  gmeseedi  >£oilittije 
hearty  OP  ^osMlial  0(M)»eiation  towards  this  oojaciis'  tahexliflh 
do'^tt^  io' tile  pctDcaemngs  of  the  various  GenQ[ifm.gonn8riMn0Dt(ii^ 
that  we  are  afanost^indQOsdto  wonder  whence^ the .'poive^iiB 
'derived  which  etiU  keeps  Ae  eaqierimental  inaofaiiiary  ivimotiaoi. 
i&ttMda,  though  ghitined  with  the  prorisioaal  Mtateoanej  of 
-tiie-new  go^mtnment)  is  so  notoriously  disaffci^ed  to  the  6ohemt» 
Atft  sirotig  'resc3«tious>  hvri  just,  been  proposed  in  Hhe  JSkankintt 
Assembly '  cdndsnmn  lory  of  her  adttmisstratit«  (polioyy  tool^reh 
-eemmendlfig  %he  andnMitative  intervention  ioftbei  GcbMiI^wdi. 
f^a^  is  natuvatty  stsll  less  satisfied  with  toraMteii'^tiaTr, 
Jatld««^geb«(pUyibas-the.^<natiimal]ty'  of  M«Dohr)qst.becBibu|MS 
sededitt^this'liikigdoni  by  a  less  oompreh^nsive>8(6lkitikie3BliitUiHt 
^^gidnnine'Geftnaaity  'is 'now  confined  toa  iasigorityittoiwisring 
ttHMy  6f  students  end  elnbbists;  whife  "l^ieoifePviiiasiailism '  is 
tttidisgalBedlyt  professed  by  all  classes,  WMnritheafacoodiplished 
idthlistet  who  *  W  just-  pmetred  thei  seuvuwofi Jiisf  iaaBedi8i2e 
^fiMM^b^AMM  that  Qi  the  imperial  govenior,  dowa  tO'^isoldios 
<if 'the'  itttny  who  dedhsad  by  anyaot  ofhpnB^.ftO;  set  the 
jteatatiiaiit  of  the  empire  shwe  the  sovereign. of-  HediB^"  i  !Kist)r, 
^itt  the  K^teiiei:  iliegotialiOD,  Prosria  deliberately,  pla^  her  .in- 
^dependebt  atirthori^  beside,  if  net 'above,  that  of  the  Cei^rsl 
-PoiK^^M*  Bavariais  seported  to  be  re^rivaffi  tin  ailfsient  trafti^ 
-^  hei^  mbineti  and  to  be  looking  aoross  ^eil^iins' for  aeaapaatjr. 
'6brtidff  it'is^at  least,  that  she  shows  nodispoBttfeftiid  reoogniae 
^^lef  aiftiioritSes  <ef  Fratdcfort    Hanover  ^eaii^  widunch.  dai- 
taet^riiAib  abruptness  the  invitation- to  dn^nmfBk  hMneU^.that 
"^hbMs  wete'tim^wn*  ooi  of  snmmary  proceedings  iigairistao  :dafi- 
'pfftmA  aki  example,  and  it  was  proposed  at  oaoeltovdecdaseide 
^^otti&ions  of  £mg  Ernest  an  ^imnledaaqy^of  the^new  empire 
'^^«m  instructive  instance,  indeed,  of  the  eevived  pierogatsves/of 
^the*  Csesaan.    The  minor  states,  though  with  kss  impmntNe 
ttetiv(B8,  show  an  idmost  equal  disineUnatios  to  fuse  their  indi- 
vidualities in  a  German  unity.    Yet  we  ehoald  not  be  justified 
in-disansring  the  seheme  as  a  palpable  firilnte.    There  is^  in  the 
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first  place,  a  steady  doggedness  of  porpoee  in  the  Frankfort  As- 
sembly,  resulting  no  doubt  from  the  natioiial  character  of  its 
constituents,  winch  invests  its  proceedings  with  far  vaare  sig- 
nificance than  those  of  other  similar  bodies ;  not  to  mention  t& 
strength  of  the  party  in  Germany,  which  does  sincere^  and  con- 
scientiously yearn  for  this  mystic  unity,  however  mystic  or  ill- 
conceived  may  be  its  purpose.  Next,  it  is  manifest  that  at  all 
events  the  project  will  not  be  dropped  without  a  rescrfute  expe- 
riment, of  which  indeed  we  at  this  mcnnent  behold  tiie  partial 
operation ;  and  considering,  moreover,  the  extent  to  which  cer- 
tidn  illustrious  personages  have  been  committed  in  its  favour,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  somemofification  of  the 
scheme,  at  least,  may  be  brought  about ;  and  that  the  attempt 
will  exert  some  permanent  influence  on  the  ccmfimnration  ol 
Grermany.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  include  mis  contin- 
gency of  a  '  German  Empire'  among  the  subjects  of  the  present 
review. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  conjecture  the  resultant  policy 
of  this  extraordinary  compound  of  antagonist  traditions,  by  ob- 
serving the  conduct  of  the  existing  Ajsseididy ;  whieh  embodies,  in 
some  sort,  the  future  nationality.     Though  there  are  certatniy 
moments  when  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  Assembly  is  a  much 
more  faith&d  representation  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Ger- 
manic States,  than  other  minor  conventions  are  of  their  req>eGtive 
countries,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  this  body  the  pnuse  of 
a  certain  temperate  and  serious  demeanour,  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  induce  a  contrary  deportment     Its  debate^  toOf 
upon  the  tempting  subject  of  foreign  politics,  were  distingnifihel 
by  considerable  knowlendge  and  ability ;  not  untinetured,  however, 
with  an  iUiberaUty  scarcely  consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
debaters*  It  seems  evident,  by  the  attitude  assumed  both  towards 
Italians  and  Selavcmi^is,  that  the  Germans  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  give  to  other  nationalities  the  lionise  they  deaiaiid 
for  their  own.     The  leading  idea  has  hitherto  beeis^  not  im^ 
natiu^y^  the  consolidation  oi  the  Grerman  race  by  all  requiiite 
institutiimi^  and  the  exteoision  of  the  national  frontiers  by  a  seme* 
what  unsornpultHis  interpietation  of  public  law.    They  have  laid 
reso)ute  haads  upon  Danish  Sehleswig  and  BoUsh  Poien;  and  " 
th^yoouQucred  in  sanctioning  the  cliums  of  Anstria^.and  in  con*  > 
gratfulatiiig  thie  victorious  Badetsky.    But,  in  reflecting  ovier  th« 
probably  it^fioence  of  the  new  empire  upon  the  European  syistem> 
we  need  hardly^  perhaps,  appr^end  that  it  could  be  ^xeitted  im  ' 
any  destructive  form*    For  it  cannot  be  demed  that  tbis^  prqjedted 
unity  is  but  the  oonsumnmtion  of  the  political  theovy  {iropannded 
at  the  last  reeonstructioa  of  the  public  law  of  Europci.    It  ivad 
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argued  both  then  and  since,  that  the  fiirther  the  consolidatipn  of 
the  Germanic  States  could  be  carried,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
all  parties;  and  that  the  true  policy  of  Europe  required  the 
dkninution^  as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent Powers  witiiin  these  territories,  and  the  formation,  in 
their  stead,  of  as  compact  a  body  as  coul<^  be  constituted  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Rhine.  In  fact,  the  Confederation  of  1815 
was  but  a  proTidonal  substitute  for  the  imity  then  unattainable ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  argue  that  a  political  work,  which 
was  the  very  end  to  which  all  intervening  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  tend,  could  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  that 
great  result  — ^  the  tranquillity  of  Europe — with  a  view  to  which 
all  these  mrrai^gements  had  been  devised.  SpeaUng  with  refer- 
ence to  ^general  system,  the  empire  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
is  the  very  model  oi  that  territorial  configuration  which  was  im- 
perfectly prescribed  by  the  Vienna  Congress.  The  unity  of  Ger^ 
many,  too,  besides  settling  the  barrier  question  of  the  North 
and  West,  wonld  also  get  rid  of  the  special  discontents  of 
Saxony  and  of  certain  minor  principdities  which  have  never 
yet  redovtoed  their  good  temper,  by  educing  all  at  once  to  a 
frat^mal  level  of  mediatisation  and  equality. 

It  18  obviottsi,  howeiver,  that  the  abstraction  of  two  leading 
Powers  Out  of  five  from  the  European  family  cannot  but  inti- 
mately affsct  the  whole  commonw^th ;  and  it  is  yet  uncertain 
hew  far  th^  may  carry  their  respective  traditions  into  the 
nationality  in  which  they  would  be  absorbed.  PossiUy  they 
might  struggle  to  invest  with  the  aggregate'  influence  of  the 
Empire  those  particular  forms  of  policy  which  they  have  hitherto 
advocated  in  tiieir  ind^ndent  capacities ;  so  that  the  political 
traditions  of  great  German  Cabinets  may  become  like  those  of 
our  great  En^h  Parties ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Empire  may  be 
Prussian  or  Austrian,  as  that  of  Ei^land  may  be  Whig  or  Tory. 
A  coalingenqy,  too,  not  impossible,  is  that  of  the  late  Confede- 
ration being  supefseded  by  a  duality  instead  of  a  unity.  At 
the  Congress  of  1815,  as  well  as  on  earlier  occadons,  it  was 
suggested  that  Germany  offered  scope  for  two  Confederations ; 
and  that  the  Northern  States  might  group  themselves  round 
Ptustia,  (while  the  Southern  took  Austna  as  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tien^  Symptoms  have  been  shown  of  a  tendency  U>  some  such 
crystallisation  on  the  present  occasien;  and  if  this  ^uld  be  the 
case,  theny  of  course,  (putting  the  la4;e  revolution  of  principles 
out  of  the  question)  Austria  and  Pruaria  will  just  resume  their 
old  places  in  the  system;  although,  fttmi  the  respective  positions 
of  the  two  Powers,  the  latter  would  always  gain  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  fcvdier^  from  equal  augmentations  of  strength. 
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'  If,  boweiceri  tlie  criea^don  of  a  Qierawi  !l^mpire  wa^  fi  ooQitiH-> 
genoj  too  Utile  iii^»?ob9bIe  to  be  pA|a§4  oy^r.  in  sileiMs^  it  ia  at 
leaat  uOiBuch  ioamineint  or  oartam  an  ooaurrepo^  a$  to  jpstify  Da  in 
dbmssisg  without  remark  the  a^t^  etnte  x>f  He  uitea4<9d  mem- 
ber8> — oooaidered  5n  their  (44rfaahipQQ4  caf)aQij^of  Atistriai^ 
Pn^ema.  The  firot^cf  tbeae  Fow^^e  haa  jU9t  ^(led.a&Qther  esr 
amplie  to  the  iDtstancear already^  on  record  of  the  ^litp^Uy  aa4 
Q^ogth  whi^  Buiy  atiXL  reside  m  an  empire  ooneeii^  io  hai^ 
fidle^  into  aopeMmnatioa  wd  deerq)itud6«  .  lliaugh  tpointed 
alb  ey^Qibfi^oco  th9  reqent  conTuUion^  ae  an  illustn^ion  of  i^ 
decay  toiwbieh  ^  *9tete  m^ht  be  bn^ht  b;  a  p^wde  o^  jupopof^ 
9Ji)lokti#i9.wdabUnd  persiateace  in  w  obeol^  and  wapo^m- 
xiH)datip^  poU^i  flAd  though  exposed  to  th^;  fir^t .  ^pd  fuUo^^ 
tffimt,x)t.tibe  liite  loovements  imder  ciroun^tanc^  of  i^Wi^ 
diioi^gani^atiGai  whieb : seemed  to  couQnn  all  the  pradiotion^pf 
iMWi^Merowiea  fuid  riyala^  abe  haa  yet  held  her  qwntjagaiip^t  all 
mvmeYft}!  Im  riUied.  her  forqes  around  he^  atand^urd*  and  ha9>'Af 
im^  fi^d(r  jrepulaed  the  aggi^ieaaora  09  their  o^im  eboaep  ^Quod* 
JNhtvritbatiM^di^  ithe  apparent  inoi^seneier  and  Cfveu  thea^tu^ 
j0f)jyiii}i^>fdiich).dAe0  ^partiallj  exist  bojbween . tlfo  muMitndiiHP» 

eojf. Jiefifr  ov(5i^prawn.  wid  unwieldy  eajpw:^  .apd  whifAnh# 
inj(w^i^4 . by 4he. operation  of  li^te  evoat^^  yef  ^tiit  ^'4AV[ 
Mmo  iftfctinatijw  ^and  appntaneoiia  efforl^iber  r^aw^efn  huf e 
km»^^^Kp^m.^»t^  cotucentral^d  wd  sac€i9a9ful-v}gp\^M  fi^ 
to  ^et  rftU  doubte  upon.  Uda  jiomt  .$jt  rest*  For  ail  e^cu^  .piw 
p09e$  >l>  Jc^lljF.appaikra.  that  the  Auatxian  empire  ia  at  l^j<# 
py9Aref£ul>  Mufti  4a  aJk.a^y  peiaod  w»ee,  ahe  had:  l^at  pop^aion  to 
ti7  b^:Bt|!fiiieth)ii».4m9ai  .  A  loyal  a4tochment  to  Olok  iQipeiiid 
J&oi^e«  spiking  .p|Qrhapa '  fiom  vaiioua  motlYes,  hot  lO^  qo^h 
moilcM.  JA.  ^v  military  oolotusts  of  3o>tth  Huiigacy,  aei  |b 
ti$  vmmteineera  of  ithe  Tyrol^  combinea  with  a-  oert^  ,^«ffiA^ 
H^t  of  ambUiooai  prid^to  centralise/ and :b9^  toge^hoT';)^ 
j^eterogf^^fiou^  o^iatitQenta  of  the  Empire.  In  th^  fin94,  ^vap^ 
A^t^fltf  th^^iretr^tii^.FiedmQiiteae,  the  Hung^ifm  Jui^^^r^Mi^ 
wdA  the. light  Jboraa-  of  Croatia  andi  the  jag^r^t of  Apstfl^ 
']^fx^i^:,JA.iai]q^paaatii^  the  honpura  of  the  d^.  Jfo^  f^ 
tjiia^jmefajy  the.r^avltiof  military  diacipUne.  or  a|4rit»  .ior  7^ 
^iajd^^Tithftt'lho  Wiu:  has  throughout  been  pofMiiar  i^  the.c^vei^ 
|i!i?ovhMi»d:|)  and  thafc ,  theore  waa  a  general  reaojution  to  mainjt^ 
4Vt^fd}i  h^(0«ffda  in  ibia  qutuiier  the  intc^grity  of  the  EmpAre*  l  Aa 
^•tha-politi^l j|Mrineiplee  introduced  vo^  the.Ij99fierial,  c^v^mi^ 
tlioiiigh  it  ia.tme.thlkt  a  apirit  more  purely  demoonUie  j^b^ithat 
poevfoliiag'  in  iParia  or  Berlin  aeema  to  ha^e  entre^ehiad  it^);f  V^ 
the.  Auatriati  ^pital)  yet  it  only  ndea  in  the  ^^^aeu^of.fmy  e^^ 
atantial  of^piaaitien  s  and  it.ia  reported  that  the  vict<^Aou^  ^returu 
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of  Badetdcy^  co-dperating  with '  Prince  Windtschgfiitz  fr6m  the 
North)  luod  the  Ban  Jellaefaioh  from  the  South,  is  likely  to  re^ 
store  the  status  quo  of  Vienntiy  d8  completdy  as  he  has  restored 
that  of  Mikn.  We  shall  hare  presently  to  speak  of  iranMotions 
wUch  will  dotibtless  modify  the  relations  of  the  Transalpine  pro- 
Tincesf  of  the'  Smpire^  and  of  a  most  momentous  nrnvement  of 
mice,  which  though  yet  tmdeveloped,  menaces  Me  whole  constt* 
ttttion ;  bntr  upon  'the  whole,  perhaps,  ^ere  is  more  reason  llian 
^  mond»  ago  wonld  have  been  thought  possible^  to  conjecture 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Austria  at  all,  ilis>  posSdon^in  tbe 
Boropean  systesumlay  survive  substantially  undistKorbed  - 
-'  I-t  k'ma&rily  in  Mrtekt  may  be  term^  her  n^oTal  capoi^ly^tluut 
Prus^' ^peana  to  have  soffeied  any  serkms  sbooki  .K^r^nm* 
biftM  aha  terrif^al'  empire  has  been  neither  docentk-alised  isibt 
disorgtaiised.!  S3e^a,  BMndehbut^,  and  Bastei^  Prunsto  ars 
^f  one  aecoid' as '^0' unity  ahd  purpose;  !B>^n  4l¥e  fibdillril 
^rovihdes  a^  'midistari^d ;  and  the  mishap  iof  ^  M  kingdom 
^ei^m  to  be  <bnfined>  to  that  portion  of  PoSM  wbl^^iv^wa* 
tiho^hf  ^expc^ent  to  dismember  and  t6Un<]uish  Kd  time'  old  ^SAA^ 
vonid ^eleihent  o^'its  p(^pnlation.  Recent  ^ev^nt^'  hbvo^flffi)!^^ 
iM)fn\^chlg 'pi!^sof  tiial  any  independent  Prus8ia'wiB'#ti&-betl^ 
Prussia  cl'the  ^great'  FriE^rio.  Her  power  anA  pkee^in  llbk 
^ybtem  prMiifiie  to*b^  the  sstme;  but  the  Kliiiddlio&^in>  wbi^h 
i^r-  dnfluencid  will  be  hereafter  exerted,  temateis^  to  be  deeiitel 
between  Ihe  populatiod  of  the  kingdoih  'atid  ^die^  assismMy  of 
Setttn;  It  seems  althost  certain,  speakiigibtoatify,  Ihat^'tiie 
iM^ti  ^eponder^ee  of  power  resides,  if^not  wtth^thn  do^  «»4 
\i»  old  supporters,  yet  with  the  tonstlMdiottbl  pivty  d»i  th^ 
IkSaAg ;  though  there  has '  been  hithkto  a'mdst  matked  and  cokl^ 
%bic<iot(s  reluctance  to  put  it  fbtth  against  theitutbulelrt  mSfiorilf, 
ifv^Mdi  hasf  shown  ei^ch'^A'mlschievduB'intdinaitiortor'prdCrtot  the 
dlsordei^  of  Maitk  It  is  possible,  arid  peiJiaps  '^dbatble;  that 
the  cardial  understanding  of  the  throe*  Northem  Powers  for  tiie 
lold" purposes  of  policy,  win  never  be  pnivly  revived'^*  andtfa^ 
>fbh  hereditary  traditions  of  Prussia  must,  in  this  respect,  be 
Yeplace<l  by  eome  n^w  system.  Nevertheless,  thqtigh  her'ptopfe 
teay  secure  a  constitutional  government,  (here  are,,  bff  yet,  b^t 
'too '  manj^  knpedkaents  in  tM  w^y  of  fa^  aKanCe;  upon  lliese 
prihctptes,  with  the  two  great  constitutional  Powei%  oftbefWes). 
'  The  attitude  of  Russia  during  these  events  hasibc^n  charafe- 
teri^c  and  natural.  She  is  calling  forth  all '  her  resoutceis 
iigainst>a  possible  contingency,  and  levies  have  been  drawn,  as 
'in  iSV2y  from  the  very  shores  of  the  OaspSan.  Her  P^h  pro- 
if4tR^cj^'ture  huge  garrisons  of  men  txid  t^tifkl ;  and  vait  bcKlieis 
of  trOops  are  concentrated  at  itttervak  along  the  wliole  western 
frontier,  from  the  Niemen  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Still  she 
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resolutely  abetains  from  actual  inteiTeDti<»i ;  aad  in  her  diplomatio 
circular  sddreSBed  to  the  several  courts  of  Gennany,  riie  declares 
in  the  most  earnest  terms  that  all  her  preparations  have  beea 
and  are  most  strictly  defensiTe  and  pacific.  But,  as  regards  her 
general  policy  she  is  once  more  isolated.  It  is  true  tiint  ibe 
may  have  recently  drawn  more  closely  to  the  oourtsof  Denmaik' 
and  Sweden,  but  this  is  upon  a  «mple  p<nnt  of  tenitorial 
guarantee;  and  her  sentiments  on  this  head,  we  believe,  ars 
shared  by  the  hber^  cabinet  of  £ngland  and  the  'republican' 
assembly  of  France.  Whilst,  for  all  those  purposee  of  Europeaa 
policy  which  were  defined  at  Troppau,  and  bare  been  aa  le- 
peatedly  exemplified  since,  Rnsria  appears  to  be  left,  for  tJ>e 
m<nnent  at  least,  without  an  ally.  In  a  war  of  '  opinions '  she 
would,  as  f ar  Bs  can  be  seen  at  present,  bare  one  Ende  to  herad£>' 
Whether  ahe  nay  lend  a  lees  reluctant  ear  than  tutberto  tothe* 
future  proposals  ot  France,  may  depend  no  lew  on  the  tempto* 
lions  which  the  latter  power  can  bmr,  than  on  the  polltioHl  eon-i 
stitution  it  may  assume.  The  national  purposes  of  Itnesia  havo' 
been  always  coofiioting  between  the  innate  demre  of  aggnmdinu' 
meat  on  one  side,  and  the  dread  of  polHJoal  oontagien  on  the  other. 
Poland  might  perhaps  be  conciliated  and  incotpomted ;  evflB- 
Conatantinofde  might  perhaps  be  brought  within  tint  fnmtkr' 
which  has  -stretched,  in  one  hundred  md  fifty  years,  Ariim  thei 
Upfxer  Dnieper  to  the  Ijower  Danube.  But  then,  th/eae  Aetiahh' 
ccmsummatioQB  are  ineeparable  from  a  total  abandonoient  of  tJiW 
poli<7  which  has  hitheito  ruled  the  coundls  of  the  iRomanefls. 

Of  the  minor  Powers  of  Europe,  the  most  importanb  for-tks>' 
pnrpose  of  our  present  discussion,  are  Switzerland,  SaidiHia,  anA" 
Belgium.  The  position  of  the  firat  of  these  states  is  soraewhatu 
cArious.  AfW  settingan  example  of  internal  commotion,  wincbi 
reached  the  extremity  of  mvil  war,  the  Swiss  Coafederatioa  is'' 
now  secure  and  tranquil ;  while  war  and  revolution  a«  litefaUy ' 
.  eacircling  its  frontiers.  The  political  operations,  horweverv  upoo''^ 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  causes  of  the  late  stroggle,  it  ianow 
noiseless)/  employed,  are  of  no  slight  significance  as  aS^ting  itS' 
positMu  in  the  genen^  system,  and  its  relations  with  the 'dispen»-  > 
ing  Powers  of  Europe.  The  two  parties  whose  ett^uggies  have" 
lately  ^tvaoted  Switzerland,  have  existed  in  the  Cantoas  ever> 

_!_-.  ^L_  a^_. 'ions  of  1789, -with  the  same  prinoples  and,  * 

ijects.  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  political 
ountry.  The  democratic  pu^  desire  an 
I  nosed  on  the  ruins  of  -the  oantoual  sove> 
h  Switzerland  to  become  one  indivisible 
;  in  which  thwe  sbalibe  nojxmer  iadc 
jf  the  numerical  majority.  The  tq^penie 
ra,  since  the  events  it  last  autumn,  will  be 
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aware,  deaure,  idoog  with  more  or  less  of  aristocracy,  to  pre* 
serre  such  a  fedem  constitutioii  as  shall  leave  the  sovereigntj 
of  each,  cantean  safe  and  intact.  These  parties  both  pleaded 
their  cause  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  considerable  discus- 
non  ensued  upon  the  best  means  of  organising  a  state  so  inti- 
mately ooneamed  in  the  preservaticm  of  the  genend  equilibrium. 
The  highest  interests  of  Europe  indeed,  demand  the  inviolable 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  What  the  Channel  does  for  France 
and  England,  Switzerland  does  for  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
L»  possession  would  almost  put  France  at  the  mercy  of  Austria, 
or  Austria  at  the  mercy  of  France — as  it  actually  did  in  the  cam- 
pfugns  xespeetively  of  1814  and  1800.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  so  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  Allied  Powero  in  the 
internal  organtsation  of  the  state.  All  their  efforts  were  em- 
pknred  to  render  it  both. as  peaceable  and  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  temptations  or  opportunities  of  its  neighbours 
to  viokite  this  sdema  neutrality  might  be  scanty  and  few.  Its 
interoaloirganisation,  indeed,  involved  more  important  constdera- 
tions  than  its  extemdi  power ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  jHrobability 
that  it  oould  be  rendered  absolutely  proof  by  its  own  strength 
agamst. any  aggression  of  the  frontier  states;  whei»as>  by  such 
acoQstitutiebi  as  should  make  it  least  likely  to  give  offence  to 
its  Bdghhours^  they  would  at  least  be  deprived  of  those  pretexts 
fot  intenrentiotm,  woich  the  most  unscrupulous  ambition  is  g^i^ 
rally  found  to  wait  fon  With  such  a  purpose^  the  Congress 
adopted  the  views  of  the  federahat  or  oo»servative  p9Xtf ;  and 
devised  for  the  conNitutiot)  of  Switzerland  that  Pade  i7*(^(26ra/ 
whieh  existed  till  the  other  day.  Neither .  our  purpose  nor  our 
limits  permit  usnow  to  trace  the  local  ov  general  retolutions  of 
the  intervaL  Most  of  the  cantonal  governments  of  Switzerland 
have^as  is  well  known,  undergone  material  changes;  and  atr 
tempts  have  been  more  than  cmce  made  to  modify  the  pact 
according  to  the  views  of  the  party  which  conceived  that.it  had 
acquired  the  preponderance.  These  attempts  have  hitherto 
failed ;  but  they  have  been  more  resolutely  renewed  smoe  the 
principle  of  oantnaal  independence  was  wefldseaed  by  the  events 
of  last  autumn;  and  a  new  pact,  devised  by  the  party  in  the 
ascttidant,  is  now  offieied  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Cantond^  At 
tb6  time  we  are  writing,  it  is  reported  that  some  four  ot  five 
negative  votes  are  expected.  It  is  less,  however,  with  the  result 
of  Uus  experiment,  than  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  trasfiao* 
tion^  that  we  ase  hero  concerned.  The  latepact  was  not  formhly 
imposed  upon  the  Con&deralion  by  the  Congress  but  it  was 
teadened,  with  the  distinct  >  intimation  that  the  reoognition  of 
Swiss  neutcaKty  and  independence  was  conditional  upon  its 
and  preservation;  and  it  was  so  receivedL     These 
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eondilioiis  we  aow  likely  to  be  violated;  and,  urint  is 
they  Witt  be  Tiohnted  at  de  insteioff  atidibrdn  {mspaBeBfi^tkiit 
party  whose  policy  and  sympathicB  have  directly  tended  to  defeat 
aome  of  the  principal  ends  for  which  the  constitutioQ  was  origi- 
nally devised.  Kothing  could  be  more  natural  or  appropriate 
than  that  this  neutral  and  inviolable  r^ublic  should  serve  as  a 
JBusopean  asylum  for  fugitives  in  political  tiK>ttble:  But  when^t 
was  aetually  made>  as  repeatedly  within  the  last  fiAsen  y«iiVr« 
baae  of  hos^  opewtions  on  the  part  of  diese  refugees  againdt 
all  ik»  fltates  on  its  firontiers,  it  became  the  very  opposite*  of 
what  was  intended ;  and  scarcely  a  sii^le  Power  was  left  vn^ 
oat  a  decent  pretext  for  attacking  it.  At  tins  minate  the  Con*- 
federation  has  been  put  upon  its  defence  by  Marshal  Badetsky^ 
for  having  harboured  a  corps  of  armed  Italians,  contrary  to  the 
usagesof  war — arecklesscourseof  policy, indeed^  for  a  state  which 
has  beaa  des(»:ibed  as  being,  in  all  but  its  mountains,  a  Pcdand» 
Tba  poMtioa  id  Sardinia,  thou^  aiq)ar^itly  moft  oritacal, 
perhaps  scarcely  entails  so  many  serious  ccmtingeaoiaa,  To 
the  lim  contp  de  tht&ttt  in  Lombardy  we  need  give  no  nk>re 
than  sn  allusion.  But  though  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  m 
victorious  enemy,  and  clearly  defeated  in  his  patriotic  (or  ant- 
bitious)  views,  it  is  still  possible  that  Charles  Albert,  throudi 
the  concurring  interests  of  Europe  and  Austria,  may  actyaUy 
gaiaa  noble  province  by  a  lost  campaign!  The  obvious  political 
expediency  of  storagtb^iing  the  prince  of  these  mountain  pnsBCP, 
has  contributed,  in  modem  history,  to  that  inceaaaiit  aggxandisa^ 
ment  of  tiw  Euadly  of  Savo^,  which  in  earlier  times  as  dwa^s 
fBSoHed  ffom  the  unvam^  mstiaet  of  its  m^nbers^  it  is  p^ 
sible  tlkat  the  Treaty  of  Imlan  may  continue  wha^  tiie  IVeaty 
of  Utrecht  began,  and  secure  at  length  to  ^  royal  Houise  of 
Savoy  those  fertile  districts  of  Lombardy,  and  that  famous  isle 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  they  have  so  loi^  coVeted,  and  ^ 
often  chdmed.  *    It  is  at  least  dear,  both  from  the  tra^^tionkl 


^  For  the  reaaoos  statedabove^  we  have  ad  allotted  any  great  piv* 
tion  of  oarapacs  to  the  affiurs  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  bodb  as  they,  apyssr 
Iftkely  atthiajniaate  to  bQ  more  than  usually  inlero^kiag,  vesutjoin 
siKdi  a  remmi  of  the  old  relations  of  these  two  eounteies,  as  0M9  per- 
haps throw  a  liUle  iUustiation  aa  the  issue  of  the  present.  Qiasis«r^ 
Naples  and  Sicily  first  appear  in  modem  history  as  a  united  oowUy 
or  kingdom  after  the  conquests  of  the  Normans,  who  won  the  foi|ii0r 
territory  ftota  the  Gredu,  and  subsequently  the  latter  from  the 
Saracens ;  and  we  may  remaric  drpropos  of  these  last-mentioned  people, 
that  they  appear  to  Iftsve  kept  a  firmer  hold  <^  this  island  ailtar  th^ 
nsannsl  expulsion  than  of  simost  any  other  European  cdAquest^  .For 
tlw  Emperor  Fcedsric  11.  was  aUe,  in  his  quality  of  iOag  ^  Sialy, 
to  transplant  a  military  colony  of  some  30,000  of  than  into  the  Pcin- 
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inteiedts  wl  t&e  present  attitude  of  Austria^  and  firom  the 
dedared  mtentiona  <^  England  and  France,  tliat  the  derviceiMe 

clpate,  an4  the  arms  of  the  misbelievers  were  largely  employed  by 
his  saccessors  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  Christendom.  In  fact^  the 
temperament  of  the  whole  insular  population  was  8tlx)ngly  oriental, 
as  hiany  of  their  revolutions  showed.  In  both  kingdoms  the  Gred^ 
^element  had  cbiHiuued  so  considerable,  that  Frecteric  directed  fai& 
CionstituticHiB  of  A.D.  1281  to  be  translated  into  Graekf  The  elder 
Iffodier  of  tho  Noman  conquerors  took  his  seat  in  the-pomnsoh,  and 
the  younger  in  Uie  ielandf — the  latter  being  held  aaa fief  of  the 
jfomier-^tiU^  upon  failure  of  this  elder  line,  the  survivor  entei^^^  upon 
the  whol^  inheritance  under  the  same  title  which  he  had  previously 
derived  from  his  insular  dominion.  Being  desirous  of  the  royt^ 
dignity  which  hitherto  had  not  been  assumed,  he  bargained  with  an 
anti-pope  for  the  distinction ;  and  by  this  ecclesiastical  pretender  was 
^e  styte  and  title  of  the  'Two  Sicilies,' — t.  e.  peninsuhu' and  fnsulal*, 
-^fi^rst  devised,  though  it  was  not  eurrently  home  till  some  time 
afterwards.  .   ,    . 

1  ■  WheD^dds  line  abo  failed  like  the  former,  the  SieaHan  <»owni  after 
aone^stnp^les^  passed  to  the  HohenRtanffen%  in  the  person  of  the 
^Sipperor  Henry  VI.^  who  had  married  the  posthun^iis  cMld  aqd 
eventual  heiress  of  the  fi^t  king  of  the  Two  SiciJieSf  We  need  not  tell 
how  tragically  this  German  dynasty  was  extinguished^  how  Charles 
of  Anjou  was  called  in,  and  how  Sicily,  after  seventeen  years'  expe- 
rience of  French  domination,  successfully  revolted  against  its  oppres- 
isors  at  those  famous  Vesjiers.  Naples  and  SieUy  were  now  two;  but 
«8  reptiWes  w^re  less  popular  as  forms  of  government*  in  the  days  ef 
Veniee  and^ivnoa,  tiuin  thej  appear  to^l^  in  'Aeae-days  of  Boeaos 
Ayres  and  Umgnay,  the  Si<^ians  earned  thair  aUegiaiieQ  io-Arafoo, 
4^  «tate  w^  fittd  by  its  then  maritime  preponderance  to  accept  the 
chaigei  and  the  reigning  house  of  which  had  been  connected  by  inar- 
riage  with  the  extinct  German  line*  Omitting  the  dynastic  revo- 
lutions through  which  these  now  independent  states  respectively 
passed,  we  may  observe,  that  SicOy,  after  having  been  transferred  to 
a  junior  branch  of  the  Aragonese  House,  reverted  to  the  reigning 
branch,  and  at  length,  in  tiie  year  1412,  Aragon  and  Sicily  wo^  ibnnr 
fttif  united  in  the  erewn  worn  by  the  CastiUan  Prince  who'had  been 
^Stmtsa  to  fill  tibe  throne  of  Aragon.  The  sob  of  tids  moBasehisQC- 
needed  al6o4n8eecniBgibrhim8elf  the  contested  infaenSaiioa  of  Joanna 
of  Bonrben,  the  childless  Queen  of  Ni^P^  Thus,  abaottiie  middle 
xi  the  15th  ceatory,  Najdee  and  Sicily  beeame  onee  aore  a  naked 
jEiagdoaik  B«t  they  did  not  long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  reign- 
ing fine  of  Aragon  {  since  the  possessor,  thinking  Aat  he  had  Sill 
powers  of  disposal  over  these  aoquisi^ns  of  his  iadi vidoal  adroitness, 
beqneathed  the  '  Two  Sicilies,'  as  they  were  now  termed,  to  an  IHe- 
^timaCe  eon  :-^  in  whose  family  they  remained  nntil  the  famoas  psr- 
tilion  whMi  eonduded  the  wars  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  which  was  so 
speedily  superseded  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole  inheritance  in 
the  patrimony  of  Spain. 
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kingdom  of  Sardinia  will  not  suffer  for  the  faults  or  misfor- 
tunes of  its  monarch*  While  we  are  writing,  the  destinies  of 
Northern  Italy  await  the  Jiat  of  the  umpires.  Three  modes  of 
organisation  have  been  suggested,  each  of  which  has  its  recom- 
mendations and  its  difficulties.  It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
cluded, eyen  by  Austria  herself,  that  the  detachment  of  Lorn- 
bardy  from  the  Empire  is  a  measure  of  expediency.  The 
dismembered  proirince  may  then  be  either  annexed  to  Piedmont, 
•or  erected  into  an  independent  state,  or  made  a  kind  of  fief  of 
the  Empire  under  a  soyereign  archduke.  The  first  contingency 
alone  would  be  likely  to  product  any  effect  upon  the  political 
system.  It  is  true  that  the  fortification  and  enlargement  of  die 
Sardinian  kingdom  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  continuation 
of  that  policy,  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
been  stamped  with  European  approval;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  acqubition  of  Lombardy  might  not  entail  the  sur- 
render of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether,  in 
such  case,  the  loss  would  be  compensated  by  the  gain.  At 
present  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  ate  actuated  by  a  bitter, 
though  perhaps  appeasable,  enmity  towards  each  other ;  and  the 
union  of  these  discordant  and  disorganised  provinces  might  prove 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  compact  and  critically  placed  state 
from  which  such  important  duties  are  now  expected.  But  with 
the  exception  of  these  considerations,  and  the  due  preservation 
of  Austrian  power  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  distribution 
of  the  Italian  territory  derives  all  the  interest  attached  to  it, 

The  next  appearance  of  either  Sicily  on  the  European  field  is  at 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  the  title  now  hoped  to  be  revived  was 
created  anew,  after  more  than  200  years*  abeyance,^  in  favour  of 
that  very  House  to  which  it  has  just  been  offered.  The  island  of 
Sicily  was  adjudged  to  the  Charles  Albert  of  his  day,  Victor  Ama- 
dous n.,  together  with  the  royal  title  which  he  so  anxiously  desired. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Allies,  however,  was  found  untenable ;  and, 
after  a  five  years'  possession  of  the  island,  Victor  was  induced  reluct- 
antly to  exchange  his  new  realm  and  title  for  that  of  Sardinia,  Sicilj 
being  allotted  on  this  occasion  to  the  House  of  Austria.  At  length 
the  squabbles  for  this  portion  of  the  great  Spanish  inheritance  were 
finally  arranged  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1736  ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  *  Two  Sicilies,'  like  their  fabled  Arethusa,  emerged  again  into 
light  and  being,  as  an  independent  settlement  for  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos  of  the  new  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Spain.  In  this  family,  with 
the  interruption  only  to  which  Isapoleon  subjected  all  continental 
history,  the  crown  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  when  Fer- 
dinand n.  seems  once  more  likely  to  behold  a  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  to  be  running  the  risk  of  losing  half  his  title  as  well 
as  half  his  kingdom. 
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from  other  circumstances  than  Its  influence  upon  Europeaii 
politics.     The  district  between  the  Tessino  and  the  Mineift  is 
insignificant  in  a  military  point  of  view;  and  presuming  no 
foreign  power  to  be  introduced,  the  purposes  both  of  Austria 
and  of  Europe  would  be  answer^  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
river  for  the  Imperial  frontier.  As  to  the  duchies  of  the  Genoese 
Gulf,  or  the  States  of  the  Peninsula,  though  our  interest  in  their 
future  fortunes  is  undiminbhed,  they  can  only  enter  into  such 
considerations  as  we  have  been  suggesting,  upon  suppositions 
which  are  now  hardly  probable.  The  consolidation  of  Italy  entire, 
either  as  a  kingdom  or  a  confederation  under  an  efficient  Central 
Power,  would  indeed  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  system  ; 
and  this,  as  with  the  democratic  party  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
consummation  to  which  the  views  of  the  most  advanced  Italian 
liberalism  have  been  conceived  to  tend     But  whatever  lesson 
the  late  revolutions  in  the  Peninsula  may  have  taught  us,  they 
have  at  least  released  us  from  all  obligation  of  immediately  db* 
cussing  such  a  contingency  as  this.     Italy,  as  a  whole,  has  cer-^ 
tainlv  not  approved  itself  ripe  for  union  —  any  more  than  we 
imagine  Germany  to  be.     In  the  meantime,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  tne  constitutions  of  its  States  may  expose  them  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  greater  Powers,  it  matters  not  much,  for  our  imme- 
diate point  of  view,  on  what  particular  scale  it  may  be  re-par« 
titioned  between  its  prescriptive  shareholders. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  yet  unnoticed  States  of 
Europe.  The  growth  of  Prussia  into  a  power  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, appears  among  its  other  effects  to  preclude  the  likelihood 
of  any  re-appearance  of  the  Scandinavian  IPowers,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  upon  the  fields  of  the  Continent.  That  they  retain 
strength  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  their  own  rights  they  have 
satisfactorily  proved  under  trying  circumstances ;  and  any  contest 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  on  the  main-land  has  no\7 
become,  as  a  royal  speaker  phrased  it,  *  a  fight  between  a  dog  and 
*  a  fii^.'  Though  one  of  them  is  under  a  government  as  absolute 
as  any  in  Europe,  they  have  altogether  escaped  the  revolutionary 
epidemic  of  the  season,  and  have  exhibited  a  feeling  of  nationality 
so  practical,  a  union  of  interests  so  cordial,  and  an  attachment 
to  their  institutions  so  resolute  and  sincere,  as  to  attract  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  thought  their  cause  the  weaker. 
Very  different  must  be  the  comments  upon  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Continent.  The  Spanish  Peninsula,  like  the  Swedish  and 
Danish,  stands  also  unmoved  by  the  European  shock,  but  simply 
because  it  has  already  gone  through  its  constitutional  revolutions ; 
and  if  the  onlv  result  of  this  year's  convulsions  is  to  be  such 
as  is  there  exhibited,  we  might  almost  turn,  in  the  impatience 
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«f  despur,  to  the  policy  of  VeroiM.  There  is  nflson'  to  b^ers 
that  both  in  Spun  and  Portugal  the  Beoliitas,  that  la  to  nfi 
the  portieanB  of  the  riffime  eapereeded  by  the  ciKutitatioaal 
clynastieB,  compriee  the  majority  of  the  population ;  and  that  it 
is  but  a  comparatiTely  small  minority,  which  agwn  ie  subdivided 
into  those  more  prominent  parties  of  Moderados  and  Frogresraatas 
—  CfaartiataB  and  Septembristas  —  who  have  mcuiopoused  the 
attention  of  Europe.  The  Moderadoe  ave  tor  the  meet -part 
adventarers  of  good  fanuly :  who  are  nothii^  without  th»  «(Hir^ 
but  can  aoTeam.  the  country  with  it.  The  FragKOcnstas  ace-tlM 
middle  chsses  in  the  great  towns.  It  is  not' that  there  linger  in 
thebreastof  tlw  m^rity  any  deep-rooted  fselinga  of  traditionaiy 
lOTalty  or  of  personal  attachment,  but  that  people  would  be 
-willing  to  mtorn  to  what  th^  remember,  in  order  to  ese^fl  from 
what  they  experience.  Pwmps  at  a  future  period  soma  uere- 
dolity  may.  be  excited  by«uoh  a  picture  as  might  now  be  drawa 
of  the  inhmtance  of  Cbnrles  Y.  With  soaroely  the  poliUttd  im- 
portaaoeof  Tuseanyrand  nonaof  the  geogn^hioaleigw&MBoe of 
Savoy,  Spain  might  almost  be  absorbed  in  the  opppBite  eontiaeat 
-of  Africa,  atkd  leave'  Eon^  to  termmate  at  the  Pyrenees^  with* 
unA  afibeting  the  i^atem  of  states.  A  rupture  with  the  free  'Citf 
of  Hambor^  would  create  m<we  inconvenience  thanariBee'&ogft 
onrpreeent'^pttire  with  the  oabinet  o£  Madrid.*     Treat«d  aaa 

'  *  Perbapi^  however,  the  cnrioeity  of  the  reader  may  compensate 
for  the  inaignificance  of  the  subject,  and  render  of  eome  interest  the 
detuls  which  unexpected  disclosures  have  now  so  well  elucidated. 
The  conferences  between  England  and  France  on  the  eulijecf  of  the 
Spaniab  match  resulted,  aa  will  be  recollected,  in  a  stipnlation  that 
the  Queen  of  Spaid  should  not  wed  a  French  prince,  and  that  a 
French  prince  slwtild  not  eepouBe  the  Xnthhta  Maria  I^ouise  till  issue 
had  been  bad  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen.  As  the  fundamental 
condilioa,  however,  presnmed  that  '  none  but  a  Bourbon  should  fiS 
'  the  throne  of  Philip  V. ;'  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the  Queen  wat 
limited  to  the  present  king,  his  brother,  and  the  Count  Trapani.  The 
latter,  it  seems,  was  the  intended  spouse  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  such  an  arrangement  would  have  mode  every  thing  smooth ; 
but  the  national  dislike  to  this  Neapolitan  Bourbon  was  ao  strong,  as 
to  be  inauperable.  There  was  then  Francisco  d'A^sia;  but  With  his 
bod  term^  as  to  render  it  ri»o- 

atlon  of  her  owH  Jntereste,  that 

com  the  throne,  or  connterbalance 
The  first  of  these  -  altehiatiYes 

1  was  proposed  by  OhristiAa  he> 
it  was  ahe  who  inaiated  on  the 

prehension  of  what  might  result 
exercised  the  povrer  of  royal^, 

ui  whatever.    By  holding  out  a 


I 
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tners  toy  fer  diplonmtistB,  stripped  of  slmoet  eveiy  vastigo  of 
I  external  power,  banfempt  in  hoaesly^  and  below  ei^en  its  own 

>  eumiidpated  colonies*  in  iEhiropeaii  credit,  Spain  can  only  aittradl 

notice  from  the  Bu^estions  of  the  past,  or  die  possftiMtiea 
I  of  the  fatui^.     it  should  be  Branembered,  howe^ar,  that  no 

I  cotintry  has  eter  shown  soch  extmordiiMury  capaoitjr  for  a 

\  stidden  restirrection.    Three  yearo  of  Alberom\s  miiiistry  re- 

I  stdred  ^pain  from  a  oondkion  as  denrndiaff  as  the  present 

I  (encepting  the  stigma  of  a  repiidiated'  deb^  to  a  state  not 

\  inoonsistent  OTen  wiA  her  anoieBt  grandeur;  and  ^oa^  in 

i  the  rapid  succession  of  edifying  *  character  wfaidi  narks  thi 

I  fdisintasmflgoria  of  Peninsnlar  cmin^  no  figore  has  appear«ld 

i  with  the  outline  or  semblance  of  an  Alberoni,  yet  it  is^im* 

I  pesslble  to  disced   considemtion  of  a  doontry  ^Huoh  iieeds 

\  nodxing  btit  such  an '  acquisition  to  raise  it  to  a  level  with  fthe 

I  greatest  powctrs  ofthe^Weet    Bioh  in  national  character,  as  in 

I  natuittl  resources,  preduettve  beycmd  eren^e  Uigfating  infln^oe 

of  nrisgonrerament,  and  sbmding  now  alette  anmig  W  ti^h-» 
I  boom  in  the  blesstngof «;  tufphis  revenue  it  edema  asif^£|Min 

\  might  any  day  agitin  take^rank  in  the  Enropeaat  ooaamoMweakh: 

At  the  same  tixne>  to' those  who  hare  cMsidered'oerefUIyllbe 


I  wh6le  diicnmstanoe»  of  her  sisddon  rise  and  her  headlong  &H>  it 

masf  perhaps  appear  doubtful  after  all,  whether-  the  etitf^  in 
which  she  was  found  by  Olivarez  was  not  as  natniially  incidental 


Ooborg  before  King  Louis  Philippe  with  all  the  deq[ierate  sasohltiQa 
q£  a  woman  fairly  alavmed,  she  at  length  frigbt^ed  the  Srenoh 
suoaroh  into  his  ill-fated  consent,  to  t£i  double  ^iu^ch,.and  thus 
fortified  herself  with  the.Montpemier  alliance  against  the  influence  of 
Don  Francisco's  family.  These  marriages  had  been'  suppprted  by 
the  whole  of,  one  party  in  Spaii^  and  opposed  by  another.  Accord- 
ingly France  and  England  had  both  their  Spanish  party,  whethei^ 
they  would  or  no.  In  this  state  the  French  Berolution  found  matters 
in  Madrid.  Both  parties  now  became  more  anxious  for  our  alliance : 
Christina  and  the  Moderados  to  supply  what  they  had  Jost  in  France ; 
the  Frogressistas  to  make  clean  week  of  their .  adversaries  at  so 
iayourahle  an  opportunity.  Neither  coalition,  hewevar,  on  such 
terms,  was  consistent  with  the  proper  policy  of  this  country*  Ai^ 
alUaace- with  the  Moderados  would  ^have  lost  us  for  ever  the  respect 
of  every  other  party,  and  at  once  have  converted  the  Frogressistas 
into  Red  Bepublicans.  We  therefore  determined  on  neutrality,  re- 
solving to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Frogressistas,  lest 
they  might  otherwise  take  reAige  in  republicanism  >^-*on  the  other 
hand,  to  avoid  all  violent  quarrel  with  the  Modei;ado8,  because. they 
were  in  office.  But  as  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ascendant  faction,  was 
tantamount  to  opposition,  they  thought  it  desirable  to  drive  away  our 
minister  and  remove  us  from  the.fl^  altogether.     VoUdtauti 
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to  her  oonsdtutioii,  as  that  in  which  she  was  left  by  Ximenefl; 
whether  her  elevation  is  not  a  more  carious  problem  than  her 
decline ;  and  whether  the  geographical  isolation  of  her  positioQ 
does  not  reqnire  to  be  compensated  by  fortuitous  and  irr^ular 
advantagesy  before  she  can  exert  upon  the  general  system  an  in* 
fluence  proportioned  to  her  dominion.  ' 

We  haye  reserved  for  the  conclumon  of  our  remarks,  the  con- 
sideration, or  as  the  narrowness  of  our  limits  will  rather  render 
it,  the  propoation  of  a  question,  which  far  exceeds  in  its  possible 
impcnrtance  that  of  all  the  realities  or  contingencies  we  have 
hiuierto  numerated.  The  revoluti<ms  of  1848,  which  succeeded 
that  of  France,  may,  perhaps,  be  generally  characterised  as  a 
violent  reaction  agunst  that  $tatu$  quo  of  political  principles,  of 
which  we  have  traced  the  construction  at  Carlsbad  and  Laybaoh, 
and  which  it  has  since  seemed  almost  the  exclusive  function  dT 
the  three  Northern  Powers  to  preserve  and  maintain.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  each  partioukr  insurrection  was 
the  explosion  of  feelings  long  cherished,  the  burst  of  repugnance 
lon^  suppressed,  or  the  prompt  seizure  of  an  expected  oppor-< 
tumty  to  effect  a  deUberate  aira  preconceived  reform.  On  the 
contrary,  every  hour  brings  us  additional  reason  for  condudii^ 
that  contagion  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  several  cataa- 
ttsophes ;  that  the  outbreak,  or,  at  least,  all  its  uBCoastitutioaal 
vicdence,  was  in  almost  every  instance  the  work  of  a  small,  mis- 
guided and  inconsiderate  minority;  uid  that  however  general 
might  have  been  the  desire  for  constitutional  governments,  there 
was  no  wish  for  a  suspennon  of  all  government  whatever  in 
favour  of  those  provisional  substitutes  which  have  now  so 
strangely  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  power.  Still,  the  revolu- 
tionary shock  could  never  have  been  thus  ^transmitted  from 
Paris  to  Vienna,  if  the  States  of  Central  Europe  had  not  been 
fitted,  by  some  such  reactionary  spirit,  for  receiving  and  con- 
ducting it  But,  besides  tiiese  ordinary  and  anticipated  con- 
sequences of  a  French  revolution,  the  present  occasion  appears, 
among  its  other  results,  to  have  riven  an  impulse  of  deyelq>- 
ment  to  a  particular  sentiment  of  Nationality,  hitherto  unfocmed 

or  dormant. 

Even  in  this  country,  so  conspicuously  behind  the  Continent 
in  its  speculations  upon  European  combinations  or  destinies*. 


*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  aptitude  displayed  by  our  neighbours 
for  these  inquiries,  is  to  be  found  in  a  resolution  psMcd  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  AiBdrs  in  the  National  Assembly  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  constituted.  Representatives  were  nominated  to  prepare 
reports  on  the  principal  European  questions  as  coolly  as  committeet 
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convictions  have  been  expressed,  that  in  the  possible  fortunes 
of  the  Sclavonic  race,  was  comprised  the  only  element  by  which 
the  course  of  modem  history  was  likely  to  be  seriously  affected.' 
This  potent  element  has  been  sensibly  quickened  by  the  events 
of  last  February.  Most  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  general 
theory  of  Panslavbm,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  idea,  as 
recently  elaborated  by  the  writers  of  Eastern  Europe,  of  uniting 
all  Sclavonic  populations  into  one  enormous  empire ;  which 
would  thus  almost  necessarily  become  the  master  Power  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A  fuU  development  of  Panslavism  would 
of  course  presume  the  supremacy  of  Russia ;  for  since  the  in- 
habitants of  this  empire  comprise  fifty-three  out  of  the  seventy- 
eight  millions  numbered  by  the  Sclavonic  race,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  consummate  the  projected  union,  without  both 
including  the  population  of  Russia,  and  acknowledging  her 
natural  presidency.  But  a  modification  of  the  theory  has  been 
suggested,  by  which  the  idea  itself  is  pressed  into  service  agunst 
Russian  ambition ;  and  indeed  is  represented  as  the  only  plausible 
expedient  for  checking  the  fated  advance  of  that  eastern  empire; 
It  is  proposed  that  Austria,  which  reckons  in  its  population 
returns  some  seventeen  millions  of  Sclavonians  agamst  six 
millions  and  a  half  of  Germans,  should  give  to  this  prepon- 
derating element  its  due  supremacy;  should  in  short,  declare 
itself  a  Sclavonic  state ;  and  should  thus  reorganise  the  tottering 
fabric  of  its  empire  upon  a  new  and  enduring  basis. 

We  are  only  concerned  with  these  and  the  like  theories,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  invested  with  an  actual  influence  upon  the 
state  of  Europe  under  the  recent  movements ;  and  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent  is  this  the  case  with  the  Austrian  Empire. 
No  sooner  had  the  'constitution'  of  the  25th  of  April  been 
promulgated,  than  all  the  nationalities  between  the  skave  and 
I>niester  were  in  fiill  ebuUition.  The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia^ 
being  two»thir&  Sclavonians,  refused,  as  will  be  rememberedy 
to  oompromise  their  nationality  by  sending  members  to  the 
Gterman  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  by  way  of  counteractii:^  the 
Oermanising  tendency  of  the  new  movement,  they  summoned  a 
Sclavonic  Congress  at  Prague,  from  Croatia,  lUyria,  Gallicia, 

would  be  appointed  in  our  own  House  of  Commons  to  scrutinise  a 
Bailway  Extension  Bill :  e.  g. — M.  Drouit  de  Lhuys  was  to  treat  the 
Spanish  question ;  M.  d'Aragon,  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  M.  Xavier  Dur- 
rieu  those  of  Russia ;  M.  Edmond  Lafayette,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ; 
M.  Jober,  Austria  and  the  Sclave  countries ;  M.  Payer,  the  German 
Confederation ;  M.  de  Yoisin,  the  East ;  M.  Heckeren,  Prussia  and 
Prussian  Poland  \  and  M.  Puysegur,  Egypt. 
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and  Moravia.  We  need  not  refer  to  die  onriooa  ooqoetry  of  the 
Anttrian  Ckmrt  with  this  rudimentary  eoa&daratioir;  nor  to  the 
tragedy  which  eat  short  the  proceedings  in  the  finhfiwiait  oapitd, 
as^onr  pnrpose  is  soffieiently  answered  by  pointangoirt  theaetnal 
effiaete  of  the  morement  c^on  the  Imperial .  dnminien,  ^  liia 
distinct  nationality  of  Hni^uy,  it  will  be  xeooUeoted^  was  lo 
fiur  reoognisedy  that  it  was  signally  admitted  totwat  npon 
indmendenl  terms  with  the  central  goremment  of  tint  new 
confederacy  or  empire  ef  which  Gemum  Anstria  formed  aLpstti 
and  it  has  even  been  snggested  in  our  diplomatic  ebdes^  that  a 
vepresentative  of  British  interests  aheold  be  dematohedto-Pestfa, 
so  that  Hungary  would  gain  a  distinctkm  of  which  Austria  aod 
Prussia  were  soon  to  be  drariTcd.  But  this  was  net  alL  The 
jbiplerial  samtion  was  obtamed  for  the  ineorporatioa  .withi  the 
kiiigdom  of  BEuneary  of  those  provinces  which  lie  between  its 
proper  border  ana  tM  Ottoman  territories^  viz.  Croatia  awl  the 
mihtary  eeloBaes  of  the  fitmtier.  Now  it  happens  that:  in  the 
popnbtions  which  compose  the  Hungarian  State,  and  which  it 
was  thus  prmosed;  to  amalgamate  so  oompletelyy  ifaere  sabsieit 
the  same  varieties  and  jeahHudes  of  race  as  in  the  Austrian 
"Emjke'  itself — some  three  millions  of  Magyars  beingail  that 
ean^be  shown  against  six  millions  of  Sclavoiiian&  The  con-* 
sequence  has  been  the  repetition,  upon  a  small  scal^  oft  the 
troaUes  and  distraotions  of  the  Imperial  State  in  one .  o£ 
Its  provinces^  and  the  Oroatians  and  Borderers  have  ^chihited 

St  the  same  repugnaaee  to  the  centralising  goverament  of  the 
igyan^  as  did  -m  Bohemians  and  Moravians  to  the  Ge&> 
manising  authorities  of  Erankfort.  They  have  even  gone  further; 
for  Baron  JeUachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  has  opediy  levied  war 
aminstthe  hitherto  donunant  race  of  Hungary;  has  defeated  the 
IdagyarSy  it  is  said,  in  several  engagements;  and  is  leadii^  his 
triinaphant  Sdavonians  to  the  gates  of  PestL  Very  little  jTefieo- 
tien  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  such  a  movement  as  this  may 
soon  tomsoend  in  tiie  consequences  it  will  carry  with  it.the  asooe 
exciting  conflicts  on  the  Miacio  and  the  Eyder*  .  Even  in  the 
Parhanisnt  or  Assembly  of  Vienna,  the  Sclavoniaa  defmties  have 
abeady  a  dear  mi^rky ;  and  at  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  ti^ 
assumption  of  this  Sclavonic  form  was  really  the  only  alternative 
remaining  to  the  rulers  of  the  Austrian  Empire* 

But,  connected  with  this  contingency,  comes  the  inevitable 
annexation  or  reconstitution  of  Poknd.  The  ancient  provinces 
of  this  kingdom  are  the  very  focus  of  Sclavonic  natioaidity ;  and 
the  first  step  of  Sdavcmised  Austria  must  necessarily  be  the 
recognition  q£  their  suspended  rights.  Three  suppositioas  have 
been  contemplated :  — uie  union  of  all  the  Polish  provinces  in 
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9k  federal  SelavcMiio  State  under  the  rule  of  Austria;  their  inooiw 

poratioii>  on  similar  ocMiditioiM,  with  thedoniniona  of  Buaaia ;  or 

thdr  eraetiott  into  a  state  absolutelj  'independent*   Bui  in  either 

ease  the  ultimate  eonsummataon  of-  Paiislaivism  wofild  appeac 

unavoidable ;  for  the  iniimoite  alliance  of  MStofed  Poland  eidk^ 

with  Busda  or  New  Au8triai»  is  almost  a  thing  of  oewse;  and  ia 

it  then  probable,  that  with  such  sublimated  ideas  of  raee^  these 

two  sections  of  a  great  nationality  will  conoeiTe' their  missioBit 

fiilfiUed,  hy  simply  balanring  each  other?    At  this  monant  the 

liberalicHstkxn>  if  we  maj  use  such^  term,  of  Prussia' and  Aastaia 

is  presumed  to  haye  disenrnged,  to  ai  great  extent,  the.  vespective 

Poliili  populations  of  eatm  power;  and  to  hare  preehided  the 

possibility  of  their  retention  any  longer  in  eeveranoe  or  sut^feo- 

tion.     The  Poles  consider  that  they  must  now  be  necessarily 

Qonqieted  for  by  Sussia  and  Austria^  and  that  the  destinies  q£ 

Europe  depend  upon  the  decisiMi.     SuggeetioBs  towards  a-cor*- 

dial  union  with  Sussia,  upon  the  one  ovmpowernig  jNcinoiple  of 

vaeey  have  been  thrown  out  for  seme  years  past ;  and,  ind^j  it 

is  even  more  with  reG»eot  to  this  question*  that  the  j^resent 

reports  from  the  Danufaum  principalities  assume  their  undoubted 

importanee,  than  with  regard  to  the  relatioas  between  Russia 

and  the  Pocte^  or  the  great  and  terrible  question  of  the  East 

•  The  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^  to  which  the  tcana- 

Danubian  possessions  of  the  Turks    are  now  limited,  were 

among  the  territories  wrested  by  Solj^man  the  Mignificent 

from  the  Idngdom  of  Hungary,  at  the  tune  when  the  streamof 

Turidsh  conquest  was  diverted,  under  the  diveQtbn4kf  this  gMii 

suhan,  to  tbs  borders  of  the  Danube  from  the  hades  of  the 

Tigris  and  the  Nile.     Beduced-  no  less  by  the  grinding  dea*- 

potism  of  the  Porte  than  by  the  pestilential  influence  of  the 

olimat^  to  almost  perfect  desdation,  ihey  serve  by  tins  very 

oharactar  of  misery  to  strengthen  the  baxxier  between  Turk^ 

and  her  foe.     The  natural  line  of  defence  for  the  Ottoman 

Eospire  being  the  Danube,  these  unhealthy  wastes  have  to  be- 

traversed  by  any  invaders  from  the  north-east  before  the  real 

defences  of  thecountry  can  be  arrived  at;  and  so  thoroughly 

halve  they  answered  theb  purpose,  that  Russian  armies  usually 

appeared  before  those  fatol  fortresses  between  Widdin  and 

Ismail,  shorn  of  one-half  their  strength,  which  had  been  left 

behind  in    the  Moldavian   swamp&      Considerations  of  tlu9 

kind  quickened  the  national  prcq>en8ity  of  Russia  to  push  her 

frontier  to  the  Danube;  and  with  such  success  were  her  efbrta 

exerted,  that  the  tninsfluvian  provinces  m  question  are  now 

almost  as  much  Ruanan  as  Turkish.    By  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 

whidi  concluded  the  bloody  campaigns  of  Suwarrow  upon  the 

Danube,  Russia  obtained  such  a  recognition  of  her  influence 
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beyond  her  own  proper  frontier,  as  to  stipulate  that  the  hospodars 
or  governors  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  should  neither  be  ap- 
pointed nor  removed  without  consent  from  St,  Petersburg  first 
obtained  A  disregard  of  this  stipulation  was  the  pretext  for  the 
war  of  1810 ;  and  the  right  of  interference  was  so  far  confirmed 
and  extended  bj  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  that  these 
Danubian  principalities  may  be  now  represented  as  depending 
rather  on  the  protectorate  of  Russia  t^n  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Porte.  It  was  among  the  conditions  exacted  by  Russia,  that 
no  Turks  should  reside  in  these  provinces ;  so  that  her  influence 
over  a  pure  Romanic  population  Tthe  Wallaehians  being  the 
descendants  of  the  colonists  of  the  old  Roman  empire)  should  be 
preserved  entire.  When,  accordingly^  the  shock  of  domestic 
revolution,  reaching  even  to  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  caused  the 
overthrow  of  the  hospodar  and  the  proclamation  of  a  provisional 
government,  Russia  exerted  her  privilege  by  marching  troops 
across  the  Pruth  to  rectify  the  disorder.  This  however,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  alL  By  the  position  thus  occupied  she  has 
been  enabled  to  aid  the  insurgent  Sclavonians  of  Southern  Hun- 
gary, with  succours  sent  up  the  Danube;  and  it  is  reported 
that  she  is  actively  availing  herself  of  these  facilities  for  pushing 
her  Sclavonic  interests ;  and  that  her  ostensible  prooe^ings  in 
the  Princip^ties  do  but  cover  the  ramifications  of  a  deep^ 
scheme. 

No  reader  will  be  surprised  if,  witlmi  such  limits  as  were  at 
our  command,  we  have  failed  in  ^ving  a  satisfactory  account  of 
any  particular  European  state.  We  have  selected  for  illustra- 
tion those  which  by  reason  of  their  constitution  or  position 
appeared  eminently  to  call  for  notice;  but  it  should  not  be 
f(»:gotten  in  estimating  our  conclusions,  that  we  have  anticipated 
the  usual  season  of  comment,  and  have  offered  these  remarks 
during  a  period  of  transition,  when  almost  every  day  was  pro- 
ducing some  material  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  afiairs  under 
consideration.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very  character  which  our 
observations  must  needs  derive  from  such  a  circumstance,  may 
lend  them  some  additional  interest  hereafter,  as  it  may  be  in- 
structive to  refer^  when  the  end  shall  have  at  length  arrived,  to 
these  records  of  a  state  of  actual  progress.  In  any  case,  we  hope 
that  we  may  have  facilitated  the  comprehension  of  the  events 
now  daily  announced  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and  have 
enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate,  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
himself,  the  incidents  of  the  drama  still  in  progress.  Were  it  a 
less  agreeable  subject  to  dwell  upon,  we  should  hardly  think 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  absence  of  a  mighty  figure  irom  our 
extempore  panorama.  We  have  said  nothing  of  ureat  Britain, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons:  nor  shall  we  recur  to  any  of  tbose 
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proverbial  illustrations  of  the  conspicuousuess  which  follows 
upon  certain  conditions  of  retirement.  Our  readers  will  grate-- 
fulljr  recognise  the  blessings  which  enable  all  mention  of  this 
country  to  be  dispensed  with^  in  an  estimate  of  revolutions  and 
their  results. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  scenes  which 
have  passed  in  review  before  us,  we  shall  be  probably  inclined 
to  conclude,  that  the  disturbance  likely  to  be  suffered  by  the 
political  system,  is  smaller  than  could  have  been  conceived  by 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  some  six  months  aga  It  does 
not  a{q)ear  that  any  Power  will  acquire  undue  preponderance  or 
aggrandisement,  or  that  any  strange  member  will  be  introduced 
into  the  system,  excepting  on  conditions  hardly  yet  probable  — 
the  development,  namely,  of  the  new-bom  spirit  of  *  nationality* 
into  some  practical  and  effective  agency.  If  Germany  should 
really  become  a  consolidated  state  animated  by  a  single  will, 
such  a  Power  would  doubtless  exdte  suspicions,  and  provoke 
combinations  hitherto  untried;  though,  as  we  have  idready 
stated,  there  is  no  great  reason  for  suiq>08ing  that  its  influence 
could  be  detrimentally  exerted.  As  much,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
asserted  of  a  great  Sclavonic  state ;  but  this  contingency  is  mucb- 
fiirther  from  its  realisation  than  a  Germanic  emjure,  and  would 
be  attended  with  obstacles  infinitely  more  serious  than  those 
which,  even  in  the  latter  case,  have  not  yet  been  proved  sur* 
monntable.  Excepting,  however,  by  the  instrumentality  of  this 
new  element  of  'race,'  there  does  not  appear  much  likelihood  of 
the  growth  of  any  Power  into  proportions  inconsistent  with  the 
'stability  of  the  system.  As  little  is  it  probable  that  any  minor 
Power  will  be  demolished  or  absorbed.  The  Eastern  question 
has  not  been  perceptibly  brought  nearer  its  solution  by  the 
recent  shock ;  and,  as  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  that,  it  would 
seem,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  right  arm  of  tlie  I^anes.  If. 
any  new  creations  appear  to  be  in  embryo,  they  are  not  of  a 
diaracter  to  justify  much  beyond  a  passing  interests  The  king- 
dom or  duchy  or  principality  oi  Lombardy,  will  import  little 
to  the  system  of  Europe,  and  a  place  might  be  found  even  for 
independent  Sidly  without  any  serious  disarrangement. 

Beyond  doubt  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  internal 
disorganiisation  of  states  wear  an  unpleasant  and  menacing 
aspect ;  but  the  practical  propagandiem  of  February  was  cut 
very  short  in  its  career,  and  no  power  can  be  now  said  to  give 
its  neighbours  any  such  apprehensions  as  those  excited  by  Jaco- 
binical France,  or  anarchical  Poland.  JN  either,  amidst  all  the 
medley  of  constitutional  novelties,  does  it  appear  that  the  do- 
mestic organisation  of  any  people  will  become  ftindamentally 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  European  fabric,  or  that 
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anj  dangerooB  discord  will  be  introdiiocd  through  the  adoption 
<^  a  policy  or  adminirtration  inoooncileable  with  those  generally 
zeoeived  by  other  govemmeiite.  Still  it  caimot  be  dsaoied  that 
thare  are  states  which  have  been  so  rudely  shaken  as  to  be  quite 
incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  what  haye  hitherto  been  their 
accepted  functions^  and  winch  are  so  altered  in  external  circam- 
stances^  as  hardly  to  be  recognised  for  their  former  sel^ves. 
But,  on  thb  point,  it  may  be-dbserred,  that  certain  of  those 
Amotions  were  soehy  perhsps,  as  to  reader  their  perpetuation  by 
ao  means  unconditionally  denraUe ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is 
aa  yet  tmeertain  what  form  or  capacity  th^  may  hereafter 
assome.  Viewed  with  reference  to  its  bearmgs  upon  social 
and  pcditical  progress^  the  system  of  Europe  has  been  no  doubt 
radioEdly  changed  by  the  events  which  haye  occurred:  but  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  all^^  that  such  change  is  essentially 
and  alto^^ether  pro[^etic  of  eyiL 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  whole  -paaonuna  is, 
periuqps,  that  a  de«ee  of  yigorous  feroeaiid  yirtse  has  bean 
demoBStiwtod  to  exist  at  present  in  the  poKtioid  system,  wliiofa» 
eonsida^ed  in  its  most  rignificant  light,  approaches  to  a  guarantee 
of  Ifce  public  peace.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  Aan  the 
cofntTBst,  in  this  respect/of  the  Europe  of  1848  with  the  Europe 
of  1793.  Whether  the  political  system  at  the  earlier  period^ 
had  actually,  as  French  writers  assert,  become  efifete  and  usdess 
firom  age  and  violence  before  the  summoning  of  the  States 
Genm^or  whether,  as  the  publi<»sts  of  other  nations  allege, 
it  was  overthrown,  while  in  serviceable  action,  by  the  rude  shook 
of  French  aggression,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  wbe»  the  day 
of  trial  came,  it  was  found  wanting,  and  that  war  broke  out 
almost  as  abruptly  as  if  no  international  ties  had  ever  existed* 
At  tiie  present  crisis,  general  war  has  hitherto  been  happily 
averted ;  and  this,  throughout  a  succession  of  chances  unusu^y 
critical  and  perilous.  Sixty  years  ago  Europe  would  have  been 
inf^ibly  plunged  into  flames  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Mcditcffxanean,  under  one-tenth  of  the  temptations,  which  sove- 
rdgns'  and  people  have  now  resisted.  Arbitration  supersedes 
war,  if  it  does  not  prevent  it ;  and  such  a  community  of  accord 
and  tractability  of  disposition  have  been  observable  among 

governments  of  all  descriptions,  as  appears  to  promise  well  for 
ture  tranquillity.  Most  sincerely  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
worst  may  now  be  really  past,  —  that  the  nolitical  system  of  the 
(ttvilized  part  of  the  world  may  survive  undamaged  in  its  us^ul* 
ness  and  power, — and  that  the  state  of  Europe  may  experience 
BO  more  uistiuHl>anoes  than  such  as  have  here  been  chronicled 
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Alberty  Charles,  character  of,  162. 

Alexander,  Egypt  conquered  by,  41.     See  Egypt 

\At^xandri<i9  riser  of,  41 — description  of,  45— «DiQOcrates  its  architect, 
fft. — ^itscHmate,  46— ^its  prosperity,  46-8 — ^worship  of  Serapia  atj  47 

t^— Musemn  of,  47-56 — its  decline,  49 — ^literatare  <rf,  51*5— 4ibraipy 
of  the  Museum,  65.     See  Egypt, 

Anatomy^  0DittiU>utioDfl  €f  seieace  o(  to  etimolo^^,  43d«  > 

Annelu^a  Ehrengerichtlicher  Prozess.     See  Germanic  Empire. 

Archipelago,  Onental,  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the,  63-— ditaati<»i 

,  and  de$cription  of,  6^— its  iiatural  resources^  ib^ — itcf  pftpulmtiqii 
and  their  pursuits,  65 — ^Marco  Polo  first  disclosed  it.  to  the  people 
of  the  West,  66— the  Arabs  its  first  explorers,  66-76-8-rDon 
Lopez  do  Sequiera  and  Portuguese,  first  Eurppeans  who  discovered 
and  traded  with,  »6.— afterwards  the  Dutch  and  English,  67^- 
piracy  universal  in,  68— comparison  of  jMratee  of,  witii  Sea  Kings 
oi  the  North,  72-iG^Mr.  Brooke's  account  of  >  tiieir  heroisnv  72**4 
««**dealh:of  Magindanao  THannii,  i^^— death  of  pmla Badrtid4eti, 
.  7dr^na£r«lioii  of  Sea  Kings  of  Norway^  j74'-6— ths  Shedffii 
enemies  to  civilisation  in,  77— numerical  strength  ofthe.piratesy 
.78— Sulu  Islands  their  principal  rende^oys,  16^*— their  depreda- 
tions and  cruelty,  79 — the  Sidus  a  mixed  race,  i^.r— visit  of  Sir 
E.  Belcher  to  Sulu,  80 — expedition  of  Spaniards  a«;a^nst  the  Sulus, 
81 — the  lUanuns,  a  similar  race  of  pirates,  ib. — Captain  Belcher's 
account  of  the  Bay  of  Illanun,  their  principal  stronghold,  82— 

'  -d^oeriplion  of  the  prahns,  83-4 — seasons  of  tbeir  attacks,  85-^ 
Mtadt  of  ptralea  on  an  English  man-o^war,  85— attack  of  Raga 

^  m^  Oaplain  Gravesome  at  Koti,  86 — Ida  death,  87 — dviMmng 
rmokta  of  Hr.  BrocAe'a  labours,  88— mode  of  oiviliaatum  to  be 
adopted  by  the  BriUsh  government,  89-94. 

ArisMle,  veneration  for  at  Oxford  University,  167« 

Ageglio,  Di  MaBsimo  d',  review  of  his  '  I  Lutti  di  Lombardia,'  143-63. 

B. 
Battat,  sulject  of  considered,  881 — ^inadequate  to  prevent  bribery  and 

ootTitption,  382. 
Belok^,<kptm  1^  £^  Ina  Narrative  of  Voyage  in  the  Samarang, 

63-94. 
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Beovmlfy  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of,  christian  origin  of,  Id — subject  of 

the  poem,  ih, — unknown  to  Scandinavian  Saga,  t6.— date  assigned 

to  the  poem,  20 — unknown  to  Marie  de  France,  t^. 
Btrry^  Misses,  Horace  Walpole*s  friendship  for,  358. 
Bertran  de  Born,  his  memoir,  30 — Dante's  reference  to  him,  ib^ — ^his 

satires,  31. 
Blumenbachf  researches  of,  in  the  physical  and  mental  history  of 

mankind,  434. 
Bowyef^a  Lombardj,  the  Pope,  and  Austria,  review  of,  143-63.    See 

Lombardy^  Revolt  in. 
BritUh  Association^  report  of  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the,  429. 

See  Ethnology. 
Brooke^  Mr.,  extracts  from  his  Journal,  72-94.     See  Archy^elagOt 

QrientaL 
Budrudeen  the  pirate,  tragical  death  of,  73. 
Bunsen,  Chevalier,  review  of  his  Germany  Unmasked.    See  Germanic 

Empire.    Philological  researches  of,  470-81.     See  Ethnology. 
Burhe^  Mr.,  extract  from  his  '  Reflections  on  the  French  RevolutioUi' 

371. 
Bushmen^  description  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the,  462. 

C 

Camper^  researches  of,  in  the  physical  and  mental  history  of  mankind, 
433— his  theory  of  the  '  facial  angle,'  ib.     See  Ethnology. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope^  Herschel's  astronomical  discoveries  at.  See 
JBersehel,  Sir  John. 

Capejigue^  M.,  review  of  his  works  on  Europe  and  Congress  of 
Vienna,  514.     See  Europe,  State  of. 

Capital,  Mr.  Mill's  definition  of  the  word,  309-14— different  senses  in 
which  it  may  be  used,  310-r-what  is  capital?  310-2 — Adam  Smith's 
division  of,  into  fixed  and  circulating,  312 — remarks  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mill's  views,  309-19. 

Caroline,  Princess,  Lord  Hervey's  love  for,  492 — ^her  grief  for  his 
death,  494. 

Centauri,  a,  Herschel's  observations  on,  107. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  Dissertation  of,  on  Oriental  Grardening,  416. 

Chesterjteld,  Lord  Hervey's  character  of,  498.     See  Hervey,  Lord. 

China  and  the  Chinese,  exaggerated  conceptions  of,  have  disappointed 
anticipations  of  Europeans,  403— styled  the  Flowery  Empire,  tlft.— 
celebrated  for  their  cultivation  of  fiowers,  t6.— Horticultural  Society 
deputes  ^ir.  Fortune  to  visit,  ib. — range  of  his  observations  confined 
to  privil^ed  maritime  towns,  404 — curiosity  excited  by  his  visit 
to  Amoy,  ib, — attack  of  natives  on  him  at  Chinchew,  to.-^ecep* 
tions  practised  on  him  at  Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  405^ — ^he  visits 
gardens  of  mandarins  at  Ningpo,  406 — the  Fa-tee  Gardens,  407— 
description  of  Soo-chow-fow,  407-8-— Mr.  Fortune  visits  Island  of 
Luzan,  409— obtains  the  Phaloenopsis  amabilis,  ib. — attack  of 
pirates,  410 — attempts  of  our  government  to  destroy  piracy  in 
Chinese  seas,  ib. — opinions  of  various  writers  on  their  dull  in 
gardening,  411-9 — notion  that  the  English  derived  their  ^Btem 
from  the  Chinese,  without  foundation,  411 — 6ray*8  remarks  on,  ib* 
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-^P^re  Benoist's  narrative,  412-3 — garden  of  Yiien*min*7neii,  413  • 
—Sir  George  Staunton's  description  of,  414 — the  Zhe-hoi  gardens, 
ib. — ^visit  of  Sir  George  Staunton  to,  ib* — Father  Kipa'd  notice  of 
these  gardens,  414-6 — Sir  William  Chambers's  dissertation  on 
their  sjstem  of  gardening,  416 — Sir  John  Davis's  critique  on,  t^. 
-—lake  and  gardens  of  S^-how,  417— Sir  Greorge  Staunton's  de- 
scription of  these  gardens,  ib, — remarks  on  their  national  under- 
standing and  feeling  for  natural  gardening,  418— Humboldt's 
opinion,  419 — opinions  of  Lieu-tscheu,  t6.— their  passion  for  land- 
scape gardening  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent,  420— receives  a  check, 
and  a  modest  taste  introduced,  ib» — embellishments  of  the  Tartars, 
421 — observations  of  P^re  Amiot,  ib, — English  and  Chinese  systems 
of  gardening  compared,  423-9. 
Christina^  Queen,  originator  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  5oO. 

D 

Deffandy  Madame  du,  her  attachment  for  Walpole,  358. 

Diez^  Yon  Frederick,  review  of  his  <  Leben  und  Werke  der  Trouba- 
dours,' 1-32.     See  Provengal  Poetry. 

DinauXf  M.,  review  of  his '  Trouyeres  Cambresiens,'  1-32 — ^his  opinion 
respecting  compositions  of  trouv^res  and  troubadours,  32.  See 
i^oveitf a/ Poetry ;  Scandinavia. 

E 
Egypty  Sharpe*a  History  of,  32-63 — ^its  history  a  great  desideratum,  33 
— the  Valley  of  the  Nile  always  coveted  by  European  powers,  ib. — 
its  claims  to  notice,  ib. — ^its  present  prosperity  and  political  rela- 
tions, 33-4-*its  ruler  and  his  polioy,  34— received  too  little  atten- 
tion from  historians,  »6.— -its  history  but  little  taught  at  schools,  t^. 
recent  works  upon,  35— its  ancient  history  divided  into  three 
periods,  t&.-*the  native  hierarchy  and  its  priest  kings,  the  period 
€f  castes^  ib, — ^but  little  known  to  Abram  during  his  residence,  36 
— 4ts  early  civilisation,  trade,  &c.  36-7— causes  of  its  wealth,  38 
—-cities  and  houses  of  ancient  Egypt,  39 — ^population  consisted  of 
three  classes,  40-57—- city  of  Naucratis,  foundation  of  dominion  of 
Hellenic  race,  t^.—- conquest  of,  bv  Alexander,  41— Raootis  the 
foundation  of  city  of  Alexandria,  to.-^Ptolemy  Soter,  its  ruler,  42 
-—its  happiness  and  prosperity  under  his  rule,  t6.— condition  of  the 
Jews  and  Copts  during  his  reign,  43 — religious  toleration  allowed 
by,  44 — ^plans  of  Alexander  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  i^.— character  of 
Ptolemy,  t6.— description  of  Alexandria,  45 — built  by  Dinocrates, 
t&.— climate  of  Alexandria,  46 — its  prosperity,  46*8— worship  of 
Serapis  at,  47 — Museum  at  Alexandria,  47-56 — reign  of  Phila- 
delphus,  Augustan  age  of  Egypt,  48 — decline  of  Alexandria,  49— 
comparison  between  Philadcdphus  and  Charles  U.  ib. — literaiy 
society  and  their  meetings  at  the  Museum,  51— -the  Lagidss  muni- 
ficent in  patronage  of  Learning  and  Arts,  53 — dynasty  of  Lagidaa 
era  of  Alexandrian  literature,  54 — ^library  of  the  Museum,  55— 
Alexandrian  schools,  54-6 — ^religion  of  ancient  Egypt,  57— Poly- 
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lAm'B  aoeoimt  of  popaktikm^  59— iduuraieter  of  Ha  inlnUtairts, 
57-61-^^1188  Mi^iiieau's  work  on,  62-«eztraet  from,  62-8. 

Endgrationy  a  remedf  for  national  distress,  897« 

English  Ltfty  Social  and  Domestic,  revieir  of.    See  RBvolmtwn  and 

Ethnology,  Dr.  Prichard's  works  on :  importi^oeattd4nterest  attttdied 
to  the  study  of,  429^natiire  of  the  science^'  480'-«ottier  hranbhes 
di  knowMge  oontrihote  to  its  dboidadon,  431«i-4d8toncal  inHmiui- 
iion  necessary  for  he  etudj^  482«-M]«eslion  of  >&^  or  idmMfroi 
races  Bdred  hy  oomparison  of  present  with  the  paet,  ft»**^Umgiiis|ge 
of  mankind  oinginaUj  nmilar,  t&.— fesearehes'  of  the  Ans^nist 
jBsd  Phfsioh)gist  to  determine  this  idetitily,  48S— -Clamper  «Bd  his 
system,  ib, — ^the  <  facial  angle,'  his  test  for  the  moral  ekvation  or 
^iegradation  of  a  race,  t^.-^cases  cited  in  iUastratioD,  t&^-^l^imten. 
bach  and  his  researches,  434— his  divisions  adopted  by  Carier,  ib. 
-*-Dr.  Prichard's  theory,  435 — ^his  three  lea^ng  types :  tiie  ovjd  or 
elliptical  sktiU^  the  pyramidal,  the  progtiatbons,  4m-7^ — diffieullies 
atteadittg  the  <;rofCia/  theory,  437*— historical  evidences  ilkistrMive 
of,  439-*4he  Tuiics  of  Europe  and  Western  Asi%  the  Magyar^ 
;  Negro^  Oceanic,  Irish,  and  other  races,  439*48***rBSeBiMaiie&'-<rf 
lower  orders-of  lei^h  to  inhabitants  of  Australia,  443-<*-coafei]te- 
tiosi  of  skulls  of  each  race  affected  by  want  and  degradatioii|*«&<'^ 
theory  of  colour  of  the  skin  and  character  of  the  hair,  445— eic- 
amination  of  colouring  tissue  of  the  skin,  t&.— -the  Syro-Arabifa 
raee,  the  ^ws,  ladd^European  branch  of  Cancaman  race,  the 
Afiicaa  and  other  races,  aU  insufficient  tests  for  determining 
identic  of  races  fVon  oolour  of  skin,  446*53— tiieory  of  the  Mir 
examined,  452^-4ittle  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it,  &. — instan^Bs 
iUustra^g<  the  subject^  454—relation  between  climate' and  eidour 
not  perfectly  uniform,  455— Bish^  Heber^s  remarks  on  yarieli^ 
in  colour  of- the  Htadoos,  457«-*general  propositions  to  be  adduded 
from  the  subject,  45^— researches  of  the  Ps^hokfgwt^  ^(K--attri. 
butes  of  hunumity  ^bpendent  on  development  of  psychical  <diarac- 
tars  of  races,  461— -same  teats  applicable  to  idl  races,  i&^^Dr. 
Prichard's  researches,  462— case  of  the  Busmen,  t^.— -a  degradled 
caste  of  the  Hottentot  race,  463-^their  d^radati<m  attributed  to 
Europeans,  but  disproved  by  Dr.  Smith,  t&. — Hottentot  character, 
466-^labours  of  the  United  Brethren  have  greatly  tended  to  their 
moral  devation,  467^— 4hese  labours  have  equally  raised  Uie  Greoc^- 
laoder  and  Negro,  468-^Dr.  Channing's  dutracter  of  the  Nq^rot, 
469.^intellectual  development  of  the  Negro,  f&.-^the  sdenee^-of 
FkiUlogy-tatd  its  contributions  to  Ethno£)gy,  470-^efinition  ^£ 
the  word,  i5.— the  science  but  little  cultivated  except  in  Gerdtaanr, 
#5.^— languages  of  Old  Continent  reduced  to  Bve  great  faraifiee,*  &w 
— «11  d^vtiMl  fiionik  one  primaiy  stock,  471— instances  adduoed^'in 

-  proof,  471-Bl«^Dr.*Priohard's  remaiks  on  the  Indo-£urope#By^&^*— 
Ohevalier  Bunsen's  theory,  470-81— difficulties  attending  tho  aiib- 
ject,  482«7-*commendatory  encomium  on  Dr.  Prichard's  -worfts, 
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Europe,  State  of:  introductory  observations,  514— -existing  system  a 
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^^M20ni/ system,  •^15—>i«raw  of  Buropetn  eoiwliliil£on,  c6.— tre&ttes 
of  Yieima  tbe  basis  of  tins  oDnstitution,  616— di^ike  of  the  fVench 
to  these  treaties,  t^. — mteatioo  of  treaties  to  restore  Earopeao  systvm, 
517"-*-difficakies  attending  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  tft— acts 
of  the  Congress  to  be  considered  as  repartitions  of  territory  or  sattc- 
tioBS  of  pnneiple,  517^^— repression  of  Fnmce  their  aim,  517— 
SG^me  of  Ni^leon,  618 — Confederation  of  the  Rhine  dissdr^ 
aad  Oermanic  Stales  re^organised,  t^-*^her  measures  of  precau- 
tioD  -adopted,  519-^^elibmtioos  of  Congvess  characterised  'by 
9meeP0  hbsraHt^,  621^p«i&t«tor  iUustralioBS  of  this  spirit^  4b^— 
eorrers  of  the  Congress,  *ik^  early  development  of  diwatMiiclten, 
623 — ^DrmatioB  and  object  of  the.  Holy  iUHanee,  524»M>ocaBk)ned 
by  spread  of  iiberal  opinions,  625 — its  effect  on  pdi^  of  £ifipo{>e, 
ii, — accession  of  France^  626 — ^produces  invasicm  of  Spain,  Uk — 
England  no  party  to  ^b»  Alliance,  ib. — defection  of  France,  628^— 
nature  of  the  AUianee  Eusse^  680 — changed  by  Louis  Philippe  for 
AUkmee  AngUUse  and  the  enientB  eordiale,  650-1— Ejects  of 
dd/tderals^iiem  of  France,  681 — ^revohitioii  of  1880  introduced  a 
new  epoch,  632— independence  of  Belgium,  588-^4riuttph  of  ci»n- 
stitutional  principles  in  Portugal  and  l^ain,  634 — the  Quadropal 
Alliance,  ib. — rise  of  the  French  Republic,  686-8^-»its  policy,  ib. 
Creneral  Cayaignac,  686— the  dLsturbances  at  Yienibar'and  Ber^ 
lia,  688 — project  of  the  new  €rermanio  Empire,  688^ — hMsr  sym* 
pathy  evinced  for  the  movement,  ib. — the  Fnmkfbrt  AsBsmbly 
and  its  policy,  640 — present  condition  of  Austria  and  F^uteii,  648— 
Russia  and  her  isolated  policy,  643«4 — Switzerland  and  her  Con- 
Meration,  tb^-'^^Mo/btMif  of  Swhserland  n^icessary  Ibr  inter«ats  of 
Europe,  646— confederation  threatened  by  Austria,  646— ^KMillon 
oi  Sar^tinia,  646— history  of  the  ^  Two  Sicilies,'  647  — R^  aad^h^ 
destiny,  648— stalHlity  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  649^  Spain  and 

'    Portugal  unafiboted  by  recent  commotions,  649-60^— orig^  of  the 

Bpanish  marriages,  660— the  theory  of  Panslavism,  668— ^its  ^de- 

vdopment  and  probaUe  success,  668-6--HUiticipation  of  a  bright 

fiiture,  667*8.     See  EepubHe^   the  Frendi;    G^rmofilo  ^Empire ; 

'  BevohUion  and  Rrfamu 

European  IUmodeUinp§.    See  Europe^  State  oC 

F  .  I       . 

Faeiai  angle,  Camper^s  thcOTy  of  thcy  488.  ' 

Fawrid,  M.,  review  of  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Poeeie  Fkwenfale,'  1-82— 
his  opinions  respecting  priori^  of  the  troubadours^  2— his  opifllon 
respecting  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  28.  See  iVoosfijiiif-Poefry ; 

FMhausen,  rite  of  Hersdid's  observatory,  lOT. 

Feu6rback*$  Religion  der  Zukonft.    See  Gemumie  Smpire. 

FinntamU  Gegenwart  mid  Zukunft.    See  Oerm<mie  Etti^irOk 

FoneWe  *  Statisfik  Sfver  8v<einge,'  review  <^  287^1. '  See  G^mutnic 
Kttpire. 

Forstefy  John,  review  of  his  'Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith,' 198-^26.    See  QokkmUky  Oliver. 
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Fortune^  Robert,  his  '  Wanderings  in  China,'  403— deputed  bj  Hor- 
ticultural Societj,  t5.— confined  range  of  his  observations  in  Ciiina, 
404 — curiosity  excited  by  his  visit  to  Amojr,  ib, — attacked  bj  nativei 
at  Chinohew,  t^.— deceptions  practised  on  him,  405 — visits  the 
garden  of  a  mandarin,  406— visit  to  Soo-chow-foo,  407 — descrip- 
tion of  Soo-chow-foo,  408 — visits  the  Island  of  Luzan  and  procures 
the  Phalcenopsis  amabilis,  409 — attack  of  Chinese  pirates,  410— 
Chinese  celebrated  for  their  horticultural  pursuits,  411-7 — descrip- 
tion of  Yuen-min-yuen,  Zhe-hol,  and  See-how,  414-7^-extract 
from  Lieii-tscheu  describing  Chinese  art  of  gardening,  419 — their 
passion  for  gardening  carried  to  an  extreme,  420 — ruinous  to  the 
state,  ib, — ^reformations  consequently  introduced  into  the  art,  ib. — 
the  Tartars  introduced  new  embellishments,  421— observations  of 
P^re  Amiot,  t(. — English  and  Chinese  style,  423-9. 

FranchUcy  elective,  right  of,  dependent  on  payment  of  taxes,  383-— a 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  ib, 

Frederick^  Prince,  son  of  Greorge  IL,  character  of,  491-502. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  satirical  comparison  of,  with  Julian  the 

Apostate.    See  Strauss. 
* 

G 

Gardening^  Chinese.     See  China. 

Garricky  epitaph  of,  on  Groldsmith,  217— Johnson's  allusion  to  his 
death,  351 — Walpole*s  depreciation  of,  349-52. 

Geiger*s  '  Smarre  Skrifler,'  review  of,  237-91.  See  Germanic 
^npire* 

George  11.^  Lord  Kerrey's  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of.  See  Herve^y 
Lord  John. 

Germanic  Empire,  project  for  re-constructing  a,  238 — two  move- 
ments in  Germanic  system,  ib, — ^reform  universally  demanded,  ib. 
-^Parisian  revolution  gave  first  impulse  to  popular  will,  239— > 
Confederation  of  1815  did  not  make  '  a  Germany,' tfr. — German 
nation  virtually  dismembered,  ib. — its  ancient  history,  241^-originaI 
divisions  of  the  empire,  ib. — reunited  under  Otho  the  Great,  t^.— 
Italy  incorporated,  241.2-59— this  incorporation  gave  rise  to 
titles  '  King  of  the  Romans,*  and  ^  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  243 — 
gradual  division  into  duchies  and  states,  244 — singular  develop- 
ment of  the  elective  principle,  245 — simUar  to  that  of  Poland,  tb. 
-^transmission  of  crown  to  various  houses,  246 — at  last  hereditary 
in  house  of  Rudolf,  247 — attempts  to  destroy  its  supremacy,  t&.— 
extent  of  German  territory  depended  on  prowess  of  Uie  Margraves, 
248 — Province  of  Schleswig  claimed  by,  249— equally  claimed  by 
Denmark,  t6.— dominions  of  the  empire  co-extensive  with  German 
nationality,  ib. — non-nationality  of  Bohemia,  »6.— a  separate  king- 
dom under  electors,  250 — ^Hungary  incorporated  with  Bohemia 
under  House  of  Hapsburg^  251 — Emperor  of  Grermany  held  first 
place  among  sovereigns,  &.— the  Emperors  remarkable  for  their 
poverty,  253 — decline  of  the  monarchy,  ift.—domestic  revolutions 
destructive  of  the  national  unity,  254— rise  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  255— formation  of  Austrian  empire,  255-57 —Austria  origi- 
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nally  a  border  province,  t^.— extent  of  its  territory,  256— Switzer- 
land held  by  the  Jold  counts,  ih. — independence  of  the  Swiss,  t6.— 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  united  to  Austria,  257 — accession  of  Italy 
to,  259 — ^part  of  Poland  absorbed,  ib, — great  increase  of  territorial 
possessions,  t(. — ^formation  and  rise  of  Prussia,  ib. — a  fief  of  Poland, 
ib, — ^House  of  Brandenburgh,260-— description  of  Prussia,  «6. — ori- 
ginally possessed  by  Teutonic  knights,  t6.— extent  of  Prussia,  ib, — 
Frederick  William  the  Great,  its  first  king,  261 — rival  of  Austria, 
262 — these  several  divisions  of  Germanic  Empire  destroyed  its 
nationality,  263 — Luther  contributed  greatly  to  this  dismember* 
ment,  264 — ^progress  of  the  Reformation,  ib, — ecclesiastical  states 
of  the  empire,  265 — effects  of  the  Reformation,  266-8 — the  diet 
composed  of  crowned  heads^  269 — ^numerical  strength  of  forces  of 
the  kingdoms  at  close  of  seventeetith  century,  ib. — ^heterogeneous 
character  of  these  forces,  ib. — ^formation  of  leagues  and  unions, 
their  names,  270 — their  objects,  ib. — rise  of  Napoleon,  272 — dis- 
memberment and  abasement  of  Austria  by  Napoleon,  272-6 — 
schemes  of  Napoleon,  ib. — the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed, 
277 — old  Grermanic  Empire  now  entirely  destroyed,  ib. — dissolution 
of  Napoleon*s  Confederation,  279— treaty  of  Paris  occasioned  new 
Act  of  Confederation,  ib. — framed  on  model  of  old  empire,  t6.— 
it%  military  force,  280-— the  new  scheme  for  political  re-organisa- 
tion of  Germany,  281 — detail  of  the  scheme,  »6.^-empire  to  be 
hereditary,  ift.— constitution  of  its  parliament,  ib. — King  of  Prussia 
the    proposed   sovereign,  285 — ^impracticability  of  the  scheme, 
282-91.     See  JEurope^  Stete  of. 
Ooldsmiihy  Oliver,  Life  and  Adventures  of,  by  John  Forster — ^his 
early  education,  198 — ^his  character  when  at  school,  194 — sent  to 
Dublin  University,  f&.— enters  as  a  sizar,  t^. — difficulties  at  college 
195 — ^means  adopted  to  relieve  himself,  195 — anecdotes  of  his 
generosity,  196-210 — tries  for  a  scholarship  and  succeeds,  ib. — his 
early  follies  and  dissolute  habits,  196-201^-escapes  from  college, 
197— brought  back  by  his  brother,  ib. — stakes  his  bachelor's  degree, 
ib. — Cleaves  college  and  assists  his  brother,  ib. — ^applies  for  ordina- 
tion, and  is  rejected,  198— studies  the  law,  ib. — this  abandoned 
and  takes  to  medicine,   198-9— studies  at  Edinburgh,  199— his 
adventures  in  Scotland,  ib. — arrives  at  Leyden,  t^. — ^leaves  Leyden 
and  with  his  flute  turns  tourist,  200 — '  examines  mankind,  and 
sees  both  sides  of  the  picture,'  t6.— arrives  in  London,  t^. — en- 
deavours to  procure  a  subsistence,  ib, — turns  assistant  to  Dr. 
Milner,  201 — ^leaves  Dr.  Milner,  t^.-^engages  with  Mr.  Griffiths 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  '  Monthly  Review,'  ib. — finds  cut  his 
true  profession,  202 — ^style  and  character  of  his  writings,  202-4 
—Goldsmith  the  hero  of  his  own  works,  202 — ^his  •conceptions 
of  character    masterly,    203— contrasted   with    Gray,    204 — his 
aversion  to  epithets,  ib. — his  critiques  on  other  poets,  204-5— 
deficient  in  imaginative  power,  205 — Johnson's  estimate  of  him, 
*  affectuum  lenis  dominator,'  206 — his  ideas  not  numerous,  another 
peculiarity,  ib. — Le  Sage,  his  first  model  in  diction,  208— com- 
parison with,  ib. — his  vanity,  209— curious  letter  to  his  brother 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  NO.  CLXXVIII.  P  P 
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Maniice,  instance  of  his  extreme  sensibility/  ^10— ^sbmpared  with 

Schiller,  211 — ^his  intiraacy  and  friendship  with  Johnson,  212 

anecdotes  respecting,  ib, — ^publication  of  •  The  Trtiveller,'  and  other 
pieces,  2 18  ^Johnson's  critique  on  the  ^  Grood-natnred  Man,'  t&«— 
Gray's  opinion  of  €k>ldsmith,  i^.— reception  of  \a»  conftedibs  on  the 
stage,  ib. — his  remuneration  and  extravagance,  ib. — Groldsmith  at 
the  height  of  his  renown,  ih. — Johfison's  opinion  of  him  ad  an 
historian,  214^— his  conyersational  powers,  t&. — his  difEknlties  and 
measures  to  remove  them,  216-7 — ^Ghirrick's  epitaph  on  him,  217 
— his  last  poem,  *  Retaliation,'  ib. — ^Reynolds'  friendship  for  him, 
217— his  last  iUness,  217— his  death,  218 — Mr.  Burster's  refleetkms 
on,  t5.— remarks  suggested  by,  219. 

Gray,  poetry  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Goldsmith,  204^—11)6  opinion 
of  Goldsmith,  213.     See  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

6rmy,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  Ohinese  gardening,  411. 

H 

Heron,  D.  C,  Review  of  his  Ckmatitutaonal  History  of  Dablki  Uni. 
ver^tf,  16d*93-^hiB  exposure  of  grievances  of,  1^.  See  Uhi-^ 
versUiee^  the  English. 

MerseheVe,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  Survey  of  the  Soutfaom  Heifrens»  104 — 

•  woik  on  the  northern  commenced  by  his  father,  tft.<ifc«-aBiisted^  by 
sister  and  brother,  i^.— nemgir  of  his  sister  CaaN^ne,  1^-— sorvey 
eontinned  by  the  son  from  filial  regard,  105-«<^aeoveiie8  ia  the 
northern  heimsphere,  i^.-^the  southern  hemisphere  unexplored, 
106-^iemoval  of  his  establishment  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  10? — 
FekHtansen  ^e  site  of  his  observatory^  f6.-«--con;«ieneenient  of  his 
observations  on  the  star  a  Centauri,  tft^^^-^results  of  his  observations, 
108-16— "description  of  his  iHstmnBents,  109^mode  of  ascerMittibg 
powers  of  a  telescope,  110— his  plan  for  remedying  loss  of  light  in 
reflecting  telescopes,  111 — ^hypothesis  for  calculating  the  transmis* 
sion  of  light,  11 1-*14— climate  of  the  Gape  suited  fbr  astronoknical 
observations,  115 — times  most  favourable,  t6.-^number  of  stars 
observed  by,  116 — ^fiie  Magellanic  clouds,  117— -character  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  duster,  119— nebulous  system  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  t^. — ^hypothesis  concerning  the  Milky  Way,  120— 
forms  of  the  nebuke  in  southern  heavens,  121 — the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis, 125 — number  of  double  stars  discovered,  id.— results  of  his 
observations  on  their  angles  of  position,  127— division  of  double 
stars  into  four  classes,  129 — Struve's  division  into  eight,  128— 
motion  of  double  stars,  131 — nature  of  the  connexion  of  double 
stars,  182— uncertainty  of  such  investigations,  t^.— elements  of  ^e 
orbit  of  y  Virginis,  f&.— observations  ea,  133 — his  system  of 
gauging  the  heavens,  134— *ihe  method  «f  sequences'  expkined, 
137. — apparatus  used  by  him  in  these  experiments,  139— results  of 
his  observations  on  the  magnitudes  of  various  8^a*s,  140— his  ob- 
s^vations  on  Saturn  and  his  satellites,  141— high  estimate  of  his 
talents  and  character,  142— the  work  undertaken  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, ih. ^munificent  ofier  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  143. 

Hervey,  John,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  George  H. — ^Lord 
Hervey  chiefly  known  through  Pope,  488— satirised  by  Pope  as 
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Lord  Fatinj  and  Sporus,  ib, — his  lines  on  Pope,  489  ^his  birth 
and  parentage,  t^. — ^eat  over  to  Hanover,  and  pajs  his  conrt  to  the 
sovereign,  490 — ^marries  Miss  Lepell,  ib, — Chesterfield's  couplet 
on  his  marriage,  t^.— attaches  himself  to  Walpde,  t&.— moves 
fuidresa  at  George  IL's  first  parliament,  491— *his  connection  with 
Prince  Frederidc,  t^.— character  id  Prince  Frederick,  491-602 
leaves  prince's  service,  and  attaches  himself  to  the  king,  492 — ^is 
made  vioe-chamberlain,  t^.^his  friendship  for  the  queen,  and  love 
for  Princess  Cavoliae,  ib. — useful  services  rendered  by  him  to 
Walpole  and  his  government,  ib. — after  queen's  death  loses  both 
his  influence  and  power,  »6.— succeeds  Lord  Oodolphin  as  privy 
seal,  ib, — retires  from  office  on  Walpole's  fall,  49d-*-hi8  fidelity  to 
WaJpoia,  t6^-*4iia  letter  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  anticipating  his  own 
decease,  494 — his  death,  t^.-^-grief  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  ib. — 
the  memoirs  commence  with  accession  of  Gkorge  II.,  tft.— Bnglieh 
character  and  constitution  illustrated  by  reigns  of  Greorge  I.  and 
n.,  ib, — character  of  public  men  of  the  age,  495— political  enmity 
between  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  496*-charaoter  of  Pulteney,  «6.— 
rise  of  Walpole,  497— 4mecdote  of  the  court,  ib. — his  character  of 
Chesterfield,  498— characters  of  the  Queen  and  George  II.,  and 
L«dy  Soifoilky  50O''S'---conibreace8  of  the  Queen  with  Lords 
Hervey  and-  Stair,  504*5^nAuence  of  the  queen  over  her  hus- 
kuad,  506  *« Walpole  a  lover  of  peace,  507 — ^thwafts  the  king's  bel- 
ligereat  propensitiesi  ib. — friendship  subsisting  between  Walpole 
and  the  q«oen,.508-**-immoralit]e8  of  the  court,  509-^line8s  and 
death  of  the  queen,  510— grossness  of  the  age,  512— r^ationship 
between  Hervey  and  Waipole^  t6.-— comparison  of  their  timds  with 
the  (>reseiit,  ib.  See  Walp6li^$  Letters  to  Lady  Ossonr^ 
ffoUemtoU,  Labours  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the,  467. 

I 

//  ventidue  Marzo^  primo  Giomo  delF  Indipendenza  Lombards.    See 
Lombardyy  Revolt  in. 

J 
JoHnson,  Dr.,  his  friendship  for  Goldsmith,  212 — anecdotes  respect* 
ing,  ib. — his  critique  on  style  and  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  206-13 — 
'  his  opinion  of  him  as  an  historian,  214.     See  Goldsmith^  Oliver. 
Julien,  the  Apostate,  comparison  of,  with  Frederick  William  IV. 
See  Strauss. 

L 
LabmuTf  fnoductiveoess  of,  cauaes  which  promote,  322 — Mr.  Mill's 

views  on  the  sulgect,  821-3* 
LabamrerMf  Agricultoraly  Mr«  Mill's  remedies  for  distress  of,  824-6. 
Legacy  and  Probate  Duty,  reforms  necessary  in,  389. 
L^Mi  Miss,  marriage  of,  with  Lord  Iforvey,  490^— couplet  on  her 

marriage^f^. 
Lieu-iecbeuy  his  descriptioQ  of  Chiaeee  system  of  gardening,  419. 
J^hiy  transmissioii  o^  theory  of,  111-14. 
jJooAardy^  the  Revolt  in,  148— circumstances  leading  to,  144-5 — 
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misrule  of  Austna  chief  cause,  146-50 — invasion  of  Papal  states 
by  Austria,  147 — policy  of  the  Popes,  147-9— grievances  of  the 
Lombards,  149 — their  manifesto  to  the  European  nations,  150 — 
Mr.  Bowyer's  account  of  their  misgovemment,  151 — ^first  symptoms 
of  discontent  on  the  installation  of  new  archbishop  of  Milan,  152 

\  — brutality  of  Austrian  soldiery,  152-4 — arrest  of  Casati,  mayor  of 
Milan,  153 — assassinations  committed  by  the  soldiery,  154 — ^re- 
monstrances of  the  Milanese  unheeded  by  the  emperor,  155 — ^letter 
of  the  emperor,  t^.— character  of  the  Austrian  police,  t^— conduct 
of  the  government  inexcusable,  156 — persecutions  of  M.  Cesare 
Contii,  157 — determination  of  the  Lombards  to  shake  off  their 
yoke,  i^.— outbreak  of  the  revolt,  t^. — ^letters  of  the  Archduke 
Kainer,  158 — successes  of  the  Milanese,  158-9— withdrawal  of  the 
Austrians  from  Milan,  159— determination  of  the  Lombards  to 

\-  have  a  constitutional  king  and  government,  162 — character  of 
Charles  Albert,  ib, — ^his  vindication,  t^.  See  Germanic  Empire ; 
Europe^  State  of. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  origin  of  Grerman  literature,  12. 

M 

M*CuUochj  Mr.,  his  definition  of  political  economy,  297 — ^hia  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  297.     See  -Miirs  Political  Economy. 

MacdouaUy  Mr.,  non-admission  of,  to  the  Hebrew  Chair,  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  192. 

Macgregor^s  Progress  of  Civilisation.     See  Europe^  State  of. 

Magellanic  clouds,  description  of,  117-19. 

Mallet'' s  narrative  .of  Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  extract  from,  74-6. 

Marie  de  France^  poetical  translations  of,  20. 

Marriages,  the  Spanish,  history  of  the,  550. 

Marseilles  originally  a  Grecian  colony,  4." 

Martineau,  Miss,  her  *  Egypt  and  its  Faith,'  extract  from,  63. 

Mason,  lines  of,  on  Moor  Park,  424. 

Milky  Way,  description  of  the,  120. 

MUl,  John  Stuart,  on  Political  Economy — his  Essays,  293-*di vision 
of  the  work,  t^.— ordinary  definitions  of  the  term  *  Political  Eco- 
*  nomy,'  294 — objections  to  these  definitions,  i^..— Mr.  Mill  defines 
it  a  science,  294-7 — Political  Economy  both  an  Art  and  a 
Science,  iK — these  ideas  confounded  by  the  definition,  ib, — defini- 
tion of  Political  Economy  by  Sir  James  Stewart,  ib, — French 
economists  gave  a  different  definition,  295 — ^Physiocrats,  the  term 
by  which  they  were  known,  ib. — Quesnay  their  founder,  ib, — 
statement  of  their  views,  ib. — Turgot  differed  in  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  ib. — Adam  Smith,  founder  of  modern  Politi- 
cal Economy,  296 — -considered  the  subject  as  an  art,  ib, — Divisions 
of  his  work,  ib. — statement  of  his  Tiews>  t^.^i-*views  of  Mr.  M'Cul- 
Joch,  297— other  economists  treat  the  subject  as  an  art,  i&.-^laws 
of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  co-extensive,  or  not,  with 
^vhole  body  of  sciences  and  arts  ?  298.  Mr.  MilTs  solution  of  the 
4]uestion,  299— justice  of  his  views,  ib. — 'they  lead  to  the  condu; 
:)?ion,  *  Political  Economy  is  a  science  treating  of  production  and 
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*  distribution  of  wealth,  as  far  as  thej  depend  on  laws  of  human 
^  nature,'  300 — jet  this  view  not  sufficiently  accuratey  ib, — similar 
views  of  Ricardo,  297-301 — ^Political  Economy  not  a  hypothetical 
science,  302 — objections  to  its  being  treated  hypothetically,  302-4 
— publication  of  his  *  Principles,'  ib. — lapse  of  time  between  two 
publications  induces  a  modification  of  his  views,  ib, — ^formerly- 
treated  subject  as  an  hypothetical  science—  in  '  Principles '  it  is  a 
positive  art,  i6.— division  of  the  work  into  fiv^  books,  305 — divides 
instruments  of  production  into  three  classes,  i6. — ^follows  daissification 
of  French  and  English  economists,  t6. — ^his  nomenclature  different, 
ib, — substitutes  expression  '  natural  agents '  for  *  land,'  »6.^-this 
an  improvement,  ib, — ^Hermann's  divisions  considered,  306— -de- 
finition of  terms  '  productive  and  unproductive,"^  308 —  Adam 
Smith's  definition  of  these  terms,  309— definition  of  the  term 

*  capital,'  t6.— some  questions  arising  from  this  definition  noticed, 
others  not,  311 — distinction  between  'fixed  and  circulating'  capi- 
tal, 312 — views  of  Mr.  Mill  regarding,  313 — objection  to  his  no- 
menclature, 314 — '  materials*  best  definition  for  term  'circulating 

*  capital,'  '  instruments*  for  '  fixed  capital,'  ib. — laws  which  govern 
increase  of  labour,  capital,  and  land,  315 — subject  of  land  not 
fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Mill,  317— 4he  law  of  'distribution,'  319— 
definition  of  the  word  '  wages,'  320.  Defective  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Mill,  321 — indication  of  some  of  his  principal  points, 
f6«— causes  which  promote  productiveness  of  labour,  322 — subject 
inconclusively  treated,  ib, — effects  of  taxation,  323— profits  of  ca- 
pitalists depends  on  two  causes,  f6*— case  of  agricultural  labourers 
considered,  324-6 — remedies  for  insufficient  wages,  326 — ^ulti- 
mate remedy,  a  national  education,  327— means  suggested  for  ele- 
vating condition  of  the  labourer,  i6.— -his  remediu  measures  for 
Ireland  impracticable,  t^.— his  theory  of  profit  and  rent  not  ma- 
terially different  from  Ricardo's,  328 — influence  of  society  on 
production  and  distribution,  ib, — features  which  characterise  this 
influence,  ib, — ^present  state  of  society  a  Subject  for  alarm,  329 — 
the  stationary  state  the  terror  of  economists,  330 — anticipations  of 
Mr.  Mill  respecting  it,  ib, — •  influence  of  government '  considered, 
ib* — taxation,  a  necessary  duty  of  government,  332 — ^grounds  and 
limits  of  the  non-interference  principle,  ib, — the  exemptions  to 
government  interference,  333 — his  objections  to  government  inter- 

'  ference,  333-5— evils  of  excessive  centralisation,  335 — excep- 
tions to  general  rule  of  non-interference,  336-9 — the  contract  of 
mariiage  considered,  337 — observtoce  of  the  Sabbath,  338 — 
voyages  of  discovery,  ib, — ^the  whole  work  a  magazine  of  truths 

'  and  precepts  for  philosophers  and  statesmen,  339.  See  Revolution 
and  Reform. 

MolbecKs  Herzogthum  Schleswig.     See  Germanic  Empire. 

Molbech's  Lund  Upsala  og  Stockholm.     See  Germanic  Empire. 

Monarchic  Danoise,     See  Germanic  Empire. 

Moniteur  Universely  Le.     See  Republic^  the  French. 

Mundt/y  Captain  Rodney,  his  narrative  of  events  in  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  63-94.     See  Archipelago,  Oriental. 
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N 
NapoUoHy  Emperor,  continental  poiioy  of,  272-9.    See  Oemumic 

Empire. 
national  Debt,  note  on  origin  and  l^ality  of,  893— Mr.  Newman's 

remarks  on,  ib. 
>  NewmafCs,  Professor  F.  W.,  his  appei^  4o  the  middle  claaDos  on 

necessity  for  reform,  860.    See  BevoUuion  and  Rrform^ 
NUbungens  Jioty  antiquity  of  the,  IS-r^lispated,  14 — dketch  af  the 

poem^  15^17 — ^founded  in  pagan  story,  18. 
Northumberland,  Duke  o^  his  munificent  offer  to  Sir  John  Hersdiel, 

143. 

O 
Oestreichs  Zukunft.    See  Germanic  Empire. 
Ordmation  service^  evil  influence  of,  181-3. 
Oriental  Archipelago,  piracy  in  the,  63-^. 
Ossorjf,  Countess  of,  Horace  Wa^le's  letters  to.    See   Wa^toie, 

Horace. 
Oaford  Univerdty  Statutes,  Ward's  translatioa  of.   See  UwieermUee, 

^e  English. 

P 

JPanslaviem,  the  theory  o£^  553-6. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr.  Newman's  scheme  o^  380. 

F^ntarchie  Muropaieeke.    See  Germanic  Empire. 

Pere  Benoist,  extract  frcmi  letters  o^  on  gardens  of  the  Chinese, 
412-13.     See  China. 

Philology,  use  of,  in  study  of  Ethnology,  470. 

Phynoorati,  opinions  of  the,  on  poUtical  econcunyv  295^their  sohool 
founded  by  Quesnay,  ib. 

Physiology,  contributions  of  science  of,  to  study  of  Etimology,  445. 

Piracy  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago.     See  Archipelago,  OrientaL 

PoUtical  Economy.  See  the  sut^  fuUy  lareated  in  MiU^e  Political 
Economy. 

Pope,  satire  o(  on  Lord  Henrey,  488. 

PrandCe  Austrian  assassinations  in  Italy,  143-63.  See  Lomhardy, 
Beyolt  in. 

Preuetische  Zuitande.     See  Germanic  EmfMre. 

Prichard,  Dr^  review  of  his  works  on  Ethnok^,  429«  See  JEAnO' 
logy. 

Provencal  Poetry,  priority  of,  to  that  of  Scandinavia,  a  snl^a^  of 
ccmtroversy,  1— recently  revived  cm  the  Continent,  »&•— entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  t6.-— under  name  of  Ro- 
mantic School,  it  governs  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  present 
age,  2-^the  Loire  the  boundary  l^tween  two  distinct  dialects,  the 
langue  doc  and  the  langue  (foil,  ib. — derivation  of  these  terms, 
2-8— the  langue  doc,  the  dialect  of  the  troubadours^  ib.^''4amgue 
d^oil  the  language  of  the  trouv^res^  now  Modem  French,  ib. — Opi- 
nions of  various  writers  respecting  their  daims  to  originality^  2-3 
^-Latin,  the  almost  universal  language  of  Gaul,  2-5-12 — ^Lrruption 
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of'  the  Yisigoths  introdaced  new  eleinents  into  languages  of  Gkul, 
— invaaion  of  Franks  under  Qovis^  and  final  subjection  of  Gaul, 
ib. — general  decay  of  Latin  language^  6-7-12 — ^troubadours  and 
trouT^res  the  successors  of  Grreoian  aet(H*s  and  singers,  8— cha- 
racter of  their  entertainments,  8-26— oaths  of  Louis  and  Charles 
earliest  qiooimens  d  language  of  Gk>thic  inyadors,  li*-^he  Neo« 
Latin  diideot  a  reMmblioioe  of  the  langne  doe,  tftb-^Marie  de 
France,  poetical  tranidations  of,  20 — distinction  between  Provencal 
and  Scandinavian  po^ry,  22-8 — this  distinction  favours  priority 
of  Scandinavian  poetry,  •(«— poem  of  Walter  of  Aqnitaine,  28-4 
the  langue  doc  and  langue  dtril  often  used  indifferently  both  by 
troubadours  and  trouv^res,  26 — ^William  IX.  claimed  by  both  as 
their  chief,  16.— his  poetry,  i^.— style  of  the  poetry  of  troubadours, 
26-^— tiie  troubadour  and  joughmr  originally  distinct  classes — 
afterwards  blended,  26--81-- their  poems  called  nrvewtes  and  than" 
JOfM--^e  latter  *most  esteemed,  »6b-— both  troubadours  and  trou- 
vdores  visit  other  countries,  28— they  form  societies,  and  compete 
for  distinction  in  their  respective  styles,  28-9— opinions  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  29^mind  of  Petrardi  congenial  to  ^eir  school,  ib* — • 
romantic  passion  of  Jaupe  Rudal,  2^-30— parallel  to  Petrarch's 
love  for  Laura,  29. — ^Bertran  de  Bom,  80— character  of  his  poetry, 
ib. — ^Dante's  reference  to  him,  t6.-— decline  of  influence  of  trouba- 
dours, 31— style  of  poetry  of  trouv^res,  ib. — ^fabUaux  more  cul- 
tivated by  them  than  the  canzone,  t6.— M.  Dinaux's  opini<Mi  of 
compositions  of  troubadours  and  trouv^res,  82 — the  style  of  both 
now  discarded,  16. 

Psychology^  contributions  of,  to  science  of  Ethnology,  460. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  reign  and  character  of,  42-8. 

Pulimeyy  Mr.,  his  enmity  to  Walpole,  496 — his  character,  ib.  See 
Hcrveyy  Lord. 

Quctnay^  his  principles  of  pditical  economy,  295— founder  of  the 
*  Physiocrats,'  ib. 

R 

Jtainer,  Archduke,  letters  of,  on  the  revolt  in  Lombardy,  158. 

Reform  Billy  disappointment  r^^arding  results  of,  874. 

Bepubhc,  the  French,  ^ts  present  condition  and  prospects,  225-6 — 
means  by  which  it  was  created,  not  a  demonstration  of  true  national 
feeling,  226-^weakne88  of  the  old  regime,  227— favourable  dreum- 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed,  228 — adhesions  to  it  firom  all 
parties,  t6.— institution  of  the  ganle  mobile,  t6.— -composition  of  the 
Nationid  Assembly  a  good  criterion  of  popular  sentiment,  229^- 
formation  of  a  triumvirate,  ib. — General  Cavaignac  the  popular 
favourite,  Hk — majoritf  of  the  *  people '  not  true  republicans,  280 — 
character  of  the  French  the  real  cause  of  the  revdntion,  282 — 
Lamartine  and  his  republicanism  rejected,  288 — ^the  National 
Assembly  not  ^republican,' 284 — the  bourgeoisie  the  predominant 
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party,  ib, — uncertain  state  of  the  government,  235 — gradual  ten- 
dency to  a  limited  monarchy,  236.     See  Europty  State  of. 

Revolution  and  jR^/brm— -Professor  Newman's  appeal  to  Middle 
Classes  considered,' 360— no  class  has  a  right  to  dictate  reforms, 
361 — ^the  influencing  part  of  the  nation  possess  this  power,  ib, — 
danger  of  delaying  reform,  ib, — expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
GrOYcmment  preventing  expression  of  public  opinion,  362-4— 
evils  of  a  revolutionary  state,  364 — sudden  changes  detrimental, 
d65^-confirmatory  opinions  of  various  writers,  ^. — stahility  not 
attained  by  sudden  reforms,  367 — ^the  Communist  and  Socialist 
theories  of  France,  368 — test  of  political  arrangements  should  be 
their  applicability,  369 — *  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow,'  ib. 
—law  of  continuity  and  influence  of  time  essential  to  political 
solidity,  870 — illustrations  from  ancient  history,  t^. — our  own  con- 
stitution the  growth  of  ages,  t^. — ^marked  by  the  law  of  continuity, 
t&.— changes  induced,  gradual  but  safe,  372-^uty  of  minister  to 
wait  the  will  of  the  nation,  373— changes  in  our  representative 
system  too  vast  for  sudden  experiment,  ib. — Reform  Bill  a  disap- 
pointment to  some,  374 — plea  for  right  of  universal  suffrage  rests 
on  two  grounds,  375— their  absurdity  demonstrated,  ib. — expe* 
diency  the  limit  for  universal  sufirage,  377 — extension  of  sufirage 
will  not  materially  affect  the  representation,  378 — detail  of  Mr. 
Newman's  scheme,  380 — the  Ballot,  381 — its  influence  on  bribery 
and  corruption  miscalculated,  382— division  of  electoral  districts 
one  of  chief  features  of  the  '  Charter,'  ib. — its  inapplicability,  ib. — 
elective  franchise  dependent  on  payment  of  taxes,  a  theory  of  Brit- 
ish constitution,  38£( — remedial  measures  of  the  government,  385 
— ^re-ac^ustment  of  property  and  income-tax  a  desirable  financial 
reform,  386 — Mr.  Mill's  opinion,  387 — opinion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  388 
— legacy  and  probate  duty  another  subject  for  fiscal  reform,  389 — 
people  of  England  jealous  of  government  interference,  390 — ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  national  jealousy,  390*3 —the 
National  Debt,  393 — Professor  Newman's  opinion,  it  is  not  a  legal 
debt,  ib. — to  meet  the  national  difliculties,  the  nation  must  reform 
itsel/y  395 — ^the  lower  classes  should  exercise  provident  habits,  and 
contract  prudent  marriages,  ib. — emigration  a  remedy  for  national 
distress,  397— -duties  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes, 
397-8-— duties  of  the  upper  classes,  398-9 — ^Education  and  Reli- 
gion the  basis  for  our  Reformation,  401 — contrasted  condition  of 
France,  ib. — hope  for  future  well-being  as  a  nation  founded  on  our 
reverence  for  Law  and  Religion,  403.   See  MilTs  Political  Economy. 

Ricardo,  Mr.,  his  views  on  political  economy,  301.  See  MilVs  Poli- 
tical Pkionomy. 

JRomantiker,  meaning  of  the  term,  95. 

Bosse,  Earl  of,  account  of  his  leviathan  telescope,  143. 

Rue,  M.  rAbb6  de  la,  review  of  his  *  Essais  Historiques  sur  les  Bards, 
&C.  Normands  et  Anglo-Normands,'  1-32,    See  ProvengcU  Poetry. 

Rug€s  Anekdote.     See  Germanic  Empire. 
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Saturn  and  his  Satellites,  observations  of  Herschel  on,  141. 

Scandinavia^  poetry  of,  its  priority  to  that  of  Provence  a  disputed 
subject,  1 — recent  revival  of  the  controversy,  ib. — reception  of 
Christianity  in,  9 — a  written  language  introduced  into,  ib. — death 
of  Sturle  Thordson,  its  last  professional  scald,  t^.— collection  of 
traditional  literature  of,  by  Saemund  and  Are,  10 — ^preservation  of 
traditions  of,  lO-ll^-oaths  of  Louis  and  Charles^  earliest  specimens 
of  language  of  Gothic  invaders,  11 — Neo-Latin  dialect  a  resem- 
blance of  the  langue  doc^  ib, — Niebelungens  Not,  antiquity  and 
originality  of  the,  13 — disputed,  14 — sketch  of  the  poem,  15-17 — 
founded  on  pagan  story,  18 — ^legend  of  Sigurd  Fafnirsbaue,  18-19 
poem  of  Beowulf,  19— evidence  of  its  Christian  origin,  ib. — subject 
of  the  poem,  ib. — unknown  to  the  Saga,  t^.— date  assigned  to  the 
poem,  20 — character  of  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds,  ib. — distinction  of, 

,  from  that  of  the  Troubadours,  22-2d^this  distinction  favours  pri- 
ority of  Scandinavian  poetry,  ib.     See  Provengal  Poetry. 

Schlegelf  A.  W.  Yon,  review  of  his  *  Observations  sur  la  Literature 
*Proven9ale,' 1-32.     See  jPrownf  a/ Poetry. 

Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  a  legend  of,  74-6. 

See-hoWy  lake  and  gardens  of,  417. 

*  Sequences/  method  of,  Herschel's  doctrine  of,  137* 

Sharpe,  Sunuel,  his  history  of  Egypt,  32 — qualifications  of,  for  an 
historian,  83 — style  of  his  narrative,  ib. — anathema  of  Southey  not 
applicable  to,  ib. — ^his  division  of  Egyptian  history  into  three 
periods,  35 — ^his  opinion  as  to  cause  of  Egypt's  early  wealth,  38— > 
his  character  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  44— description  of  the  museum  at 
Alexandria,  47-56 — ^his  account  of  religion  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
57 — ^his  summary  of  their  character,  61.     See  Egypt 

Sigurd  Fafnirsbaue,  legends  of,  18-19. 

Simon^s  Annehmen  oder  Ablenen.     See  Germanic  Empire. 

Slaweny  Russen,  und  G^rmanen.     See  Germanic  Empire. 

Smithy  Adam,  founder  of  modern  political  economy,  296 — his  opinions 
on  the  subject,  ib.     See  MilTs  Political  Economy. 

Smithy  Hon.  B.  Vernon,  review  of  his  edition  of  Walpole's  Letters, 
339-60. 

Stauntony  Sir  George,  his  accoimt  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  Zhe.hol,  and 
See-how,  414-7.     See  China. 

Strausis  Political  Pamphlet,  ^Julian  the  Apostate  and  Frederick 
*  William  IV.'  94 — its  design,  an  anatomy  of  character  of  Frederick 
William,  ib. — style  of  the  work,  ib. — ^its  wit  lies  in  its  erudition,  95 
—meaning  of  the  term  RomantUtery  ib. — Julian  a  Romanticist^  96 
— Julian  and  Frederick  William  synonymous,  97 — the  latter  a 
pupil  of  Schelling,  the  former  educated  by  Romanticists  of  Alex- 
andria, ib. — ^resemblance  of  the  two  characters,  ib. — similarity  of 
their  policy,  both  civil  and  religious,  98 — Jews  much  favoured  by 
Julian,  t6.---divine  right  of  kings,  a  dogma  of  both,  99— oratorical 
ambition  of  both,  100— excuses  Heathen  Romanticists,  condemns 
the  Christian,  101 — sympathy  of  Strauss  for  Polytheism  of  Julian, 
102 — extracts  in  proof,  101-2 — Strauss  guilty  of  contradiction, 
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103 — confounds  spirit  of  Christianitj  with  perishable  forms  of 

Middle  Ages,  t&.-— prophetic  eloee  of  the  pamphlet  a  oonsolatorj 

truth,  ib.     See  Europe,  State  of. 
Suffolky  Lady,  mistress  of  George  IL,  character  of,  603.    See  Her- 

vey,  Lord. 
Suffriige,  Universal,  exercise  of  right  of,  discussed,  875 — will  not 

|)roduce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  r^resentation,  378. 

T 
Taxation,  our  (^stemof,  383-6 — aright  of  elective  franchise  dependent 

on,  383. 
TelescopeSy  mode  of  aseertaining  powers  of,  110. 
Test  Articles,  the  AcademicaL     See  UntvertitieSf  the  English. 
Thirty»fUne  Articles,  the  English  standard  of  faith,  169  —evils  arising 

from  subscription  to^  170. 
Triarchie  EuropaUehe,     See  Germanie  Empire. 
Trinity  CoUegt,  Dublin,   Heron's  Constitutional  History  of.    See 

Universities,  the  English. 
Troubadours,  lays  of,  were  composed  of  the  langue  doc,  2.    See 

Provencal  Poetry. 
Trouveres,  language  of,  consisted  of  the  langue  doil,  2-*-iiow  tiie 

modern  French,  ib.     See  Provengal  F<it^. 

U 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  its  influence  on  English  universities,  169*  • 
Universities,  the  English,  antiquity  of,  a  great  advantage,  163*<'4n 
this  consists  their  power  to  resist  change,  164 — jet  exposes  them 
to  great' evils,  i6.-*-4heir  bigotry  ki  religion,  166 — infaUibUity  as- 
sumed by,  equally  widi  Romish  churdi,  166— veneration  for  Aris- 
totle and  his  philosophy,  167 — neutrality  of  the  state  with  regard 
to  religions  opinion,  ib. — apathy  of  the  {people  to,  168 — these,  >«d- 
vantageons  to  the  universities,  t6.— universities  possess  no  theo- 
logical judgment  of  their  own,  169 — ^Act  of  Unifbrmity  still  bindtsg, 
ib, — the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  their  standard  of  faith,  f6.*-evils 
arising  from  subscription  to,  170 — insincerity  and  hypocrisy  Ae 
result,  t6. — such  a  test  no  guarantee  of  faith,  but  only  of  profes- 
sion, 172 — the  test  never  imposed  on  the  laity,  173 — absuidtty  of 
the  system,  174 — identification  of  the  church  and  universities  re- 
sults from  the  usurpation  of  the  clerical  orders,  178 — the  colleges 
distinct  lay  corporations  as  well  as  the  universities,  179— the  Re- 
formation left  the  colleges  unreformed,  ib. — changes  produced  by 
Reformation  should  affeet  the  collegiate  system,  180---the  ordina- 
tion service,  181 — startling  in  its  terms,  182— evils  resulting  from, 
183-^affects  constitution  of  the  colleges,  ib. — ^remedies  suggested 
by  Blackstone,  184— existing  system  unfavourable  to  any  remedy, 
ib. — theology  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  186^all  other  branches 
of  knowle^e  f  flourish,  186 — same  evils  affect  Trinity  Collie, 
Dublin,  t6.— exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from,  187— exposure  of 
.  the  grievance  by  Mr.  Heron,  ib. — system  adopted  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  19(X— the  Act  of  Security,  191 — test  applicable  only 
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to  teachers,  U}, — cases  in  illustration,  192 — removal  of  tests  the 
only  means  for  removing  evils  affecting  our  universities,  193. 

V 

Vienna,  Treaties  of,  charter  of  European  constitution,  516 — opposition 

of  French  to,  ib.    See  Europe^  State  of. 
VirffiniSp  7,  Herschel's  observation  on  the  star,  132. 

W 

Walpole,  Horace,  Yemon  Smith's  edition  of  his  '  Letters  to  Countess 
'  of  Ossorj,'  339-— charm  and  value  of  his  writings,  ib, — difference 
of  opinion  as  to  his  temper  and  ^sposition,  34&--hi8  mind  com- 
pared to  his  house  at  Strawberry  Hill,  ib. — affectation  the  essence 
of  his  character,  t6.— letter  illustrative  of  this,  ib, — ^his  depreciation 
of  his  own  works,  341 — this  a  mark  of  his  littleness,  342 — influence 
of  reviews  and  newspapers  on  the  public  mind,  ib. — discredit  at- 
tached to  the  literary  profession,  343-6 — now  removed,  345 — speech 
of  Mr.  Smythe  on  present  and  former  estimate  of  literary  men, 
346 — ^Walpole's  critique  on  Jephson's  tragedy,  347 — ^induced  to 
write  the  epilogue,  ib. — his  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  comedy  *  She 
'  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  348 — ^his  contempt  of  BeaumarchaiB,  ib, — 
distaste  for  the  Encyclopaedist  School,  ib, — his  estimate  of  Mon- 
taigne, ib. — his  preference  of  Mason  to  Pope,  349 — depreciation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  ib. — his  bold  opinion  of  Chatterton,  ib. — his  criticisms 
on  pli^  and  players  diaracterised  by  same  prejudices,  350-^e- 
preoiates  Garrick,  349-52 — anecdote  of  Mrs.  Addons,  352 — opinion 
of  .Mrs.  Siddons,  ib, — Walpole  and  Lady  Browne  attacked  by  a 
highwayman,  353 — instances  of  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of 
the  higher  ranks,  354-5 — curious  adventure  of  Charles  Fox,  355 — 
death  of  Lord  Clive,  356 — Walpole's  bon  mots,  ib, — his  stories 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  day,  357— his  affection  for 
Madame  du  Deffand,  358 — his  acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Berry, 
ib. — ^Lord  Ossory's  estimate  of  his  social  talents,  360.  See  Herveyy 
John,  Lord. 

Walter  of  Aquitbine,  Poem  of,  23-4 — opinion  of  M.  Fauriel  respect- 
ing, 23— subject  of  the  poem,  24. 

WilHam  /X,  chief  of  troubadours  and  trouv^es,  25 — memoir  of,  ib. 
— character  of  his  poetry,  ib. — William  of  Mahnesbury's  opinion  of 
him,  ib. 

Y 

Vuen'min'puenf  imperial  gardens  of,  414. 

Z 

Zke-holf  Chinese  gardens  of,  414. 
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LITERATURE  and  THE  ARTS. 


NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

1. 
The  DOCTOR,  &c.     Complete  in  One  Volume.     With  a 

Portrait  of  the  Aatbor,  Bast,  and  a  View  firom  the  Window  of  his  Stndy.    1  vol.  sqoare 
crown  8?o.  2l8.  doth. 

2. 

^KETCHES  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  last  NAVAL  WAR. 

TlraiMUted,  with  Notee,  &e.  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Plunkitt,  R.N.    2  vols,  pott  8vo. 
with  nnmeroQs  Bf^a  and  Plans,  ISs.  cloth. 

EGYPT'S  PLACE  in  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.    By  the 

Chflfalier  BuNSBN.  Translated  by  C.  H.  CoTTftBLL,  Esq.  Vol.  l»8vo.Plates»  28a.  doth. 

4. 

The  LATIN  CHURCH  during  ANGLO-SAXON  TIMES. 

By  the  Rat.  Hsnrt  Soamss,  M.A.  Editor  of  ''  Mosheim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical 
HiHtory."    8to.  14s.  doth. 

The  FEMALE  POETS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  chrono- 

lofiodly  amoged :  with  Copkmt  Selections  end  Critieal  Bemark*.    Bj  Fbbdbbio 
EowTOK.    1  ToL  aqowe  crown  8to.  14(.  dotb. 

WORKS  JUST   READY  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Mr.  MAUNl)ER'8  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  fflSTORY; 

or,  Popnlar  Dictionaky  of  AoioMted  Nature,  &c.  &c.    Fcp.  8to.  with  900  aocarate 
BagraTingt  on  Wood,  10*.  doth  i  or  ISs.  bound  in  emboited  roan.     IBarly  im  Jtily. 

7. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.    By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

nhutrafeed  \tj  aninerons  Woodcats,  with  a  few  Etchings  by  tkn  Author.    2  toIs.  square 
ofoWB  8to.  [/«  jMfy, 

8. 

The  BUSINESS  of  LIFE.     By  Catherine  Sinclair, 

Amtbor  of  "  The  Journey  of  Life/'  &c.  &c.    2  toIs.  fcp.  8vo.  10s.  doth,     [/n  Juiy. 

9. 

Mr.  DAWSON  BORRER'S  NARRATIVE  of  a  CAM- 
PAIGN with  a  FRENCH  COLUMN,  under  Marshal  Brugeaud,  directed  against  the 
Kahiiilfs  of  Algeria.    2  toIs.  post  8?o.  [/n  July. 

10. 

MADAME  de  MALGUET  :    a  Tale  of  1820.     8  vols. 

poat  8to.  TNest  W99k, 

II. 

HOME  among  STRANGERS.      By  Maria   Hutching 

Gallcott.    2  vols.  fcp.  8?o.  {In  July. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown>  Green,  and  Longmans. 
BoiNBUBOH  Rbviiw,  No.  117 ^Jwm  1848.]  b 


2      ADV]pRTISEMENTS  conkbctsd  with  LITERATURE  and  THE  ARTS. 


13«  Great  Marlboroocrb  Street. 

Me.  Colburn's  New  Publications. 

THE  CASTLEREACH  PAPERS. 

Preparing  for  Immediate  Pablication,  in  4  vola.  8to.,  printed  uniformly  with  the 

Wellington  and  Nelson  Dbspatchss, 

MEMOIBS  AM)  CORRESPONDENCE 

or 

VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH, 

SECOND  MARQUESS  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

EDITED  BY  HIS  BROTHER, 

CHARLES  VANE,  MARQUESS  OF  LONDONDERRY,  G.C.B.,&c. 


Every  olwerver  of  passing  events — eveiy  attentive  reader  of  History — will 
acknowledge  that  the  British  annals  exhibit  no  period  more  eventful,  more 
glorious,  we  may  say  more  marvellous,  than  that  formed  by  the  close  of  the 
last  and  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  is  equally  unde- 
niable that  no  Statesman  had  a  greater  share  in  the  most  important  political 
transactions  of  that  period  than  the  late  Marquess  of  Londomdbkrt, 
better  known  as  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Many  of  the  present  generation  may,  however,  need  reminding  that  this 
eminent  Statesman  commenced  his  official  career  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  that  he  held  this  arduous  and  responsible  situa- 
tion at  the  time  df  the  Rebellion  in  that  country,  and  of  its  invasion  by  the 
French  ;  and  that  to  his  talents,  energy,  and  persevering  exertions,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  great  measure  of  its  legislative  Union  with  Great 
Britain — a  measure  which  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
Ireland,  notwithstanding  that  certam  factious  demagogues  are  at  this 
moment  clamouring  for  its  repeal. 

Transferring  the  sphere  of  his  activity  to  England,  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Union,  Lord  Castlereagh  filled  successively  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Colonies,  and 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  became  the  chief  representative  of  this 
country  in  the  negociations  for  the  peace  of  Paris  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

The  high  official  situations  held  by  Lord  Castlereagh  brought  him  either 
into  society  or  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  leading  political  personages 
of  this  and  other  coim tries,  and  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  collection  of 
Letters  and  Documents,  more  copious  and  more  valuable  than  probably  any 
Statesman  of  his  time  possessed.  From  these  materials,  his  Brother,  the 
present  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  to  whom  they  devolved,  has  prepared  for 
publication  a  selection  from  that  portion  which  concents  Ireland,  accompa- 
nied by  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  his  illustrious  Relation.  The  work  will 
be  found  one  of  surpassing  importance,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  records 
and  illustrations  of  the  extraordinary  events  of  a  past  period  which  it  fur- 
nishes, but  for  the  startling  points  of  comparison  with  occurrences  of  the 
present  day  that  are  incessantly  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 
IContmued, 


Mr.  Colburn's  New  Publications — continued. 


THE  COURT  AND  TIMES  OF  JAMES  I. 

Ulustrated  by  Aatbentic  and  Confidential  Letters,  from  Public  and  Private  Manuscript 
Collections.    Edited  by  tbe  Author  of  **  Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
Consort  of  George  I."    2  vols.  8?o.  £1.  Ss.  bound. 


B J  the  same  Editor, 

THE  COURT  AND  TIMES  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Including  Memoirs  of  the  Mission  in  England  of  the  Capuchin  Friars  in  the  Service  of 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Father  Cyprien  de  Gamache. 

2  vols.  8vo.  £1,  8s«  boun^ 

*4t*  These  volumes  comprise  the  Confidential  Correspondence  of  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  written  to  and  from  the  principal  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and  other 
persons  either  connected  with  the  Court  or  occupying  positions  which  afforded  them 
means  of  obtaining  the  most  secret  information.  The  work  contains  notices  of  almost 
every  person  of  celebrity  in  the  kingdon,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  whose  members 
have  figured  in  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  serenteeoth  century  that  will  not  find  in 
these  pages  some  reference  to  their  anoestovs. 

'*  A  work  of  a  more  entertaining  and  interesting  character  could  scarcely  be  conceived." 

.    .       BloBNiiTG  Post. 

**  Such  conections  as  these  do  more  to  bring  us  ftuniliarly  acquainted  with  the  real  aspect  of  life 
in  by-gone  times,  than  all  the  essayists  and  mstorians  put  together. "-^ohn  Bull. 

"  The  student  of  history  anxious  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  chronicles  of  the  past 
should  not  pass  over  without  perusal  these  important  and  interesting  memoirs,  while  to  the  lover 
of  romance  or  to  the  diversified  taste  of  the  general  reader  their  romantic  contents  wiU  render 
these  volumes  peculiarly  attractive."— Sun. 


PEPYS'  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE, 

VOLUME  2. 

New  Edition,  with  the  Omitted  Passages  restored.      Edited  with  Additional  Notes, 

by  Lord  Bratbrookx.    10s.  fid.  bound. 

"  P«>ys*  Diary  is  now  to  appear  in  its  integral  state.  This,  the  Third  Edition  of  the  best  book 
of  its  kind  in  the  English  lansfusge,  is  therefore  the  only  true  edition  of  the  book.  The  new  matter 
is  extresaely  curious,  and,  jnaring  ftom  the  first  volume,  occasionally  tu  more  characteristic  and 
entertaining  than  the  old."— Athbnjcum. 

"  Pepys'  Diary  makes  us  comprehend  the  great  historical  events  of  the  sge.  and  the  people  who 
bore  a  part  in  them,  and  rives  us  more  clear  glimpses  into  tbe  true  English  life  of  the  tfanes  than 
all  the  other  memorials  of  them  that  have  come  down  to  our  own."— EniNBuaou  Rkvjbw. 


LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  miss  STRICKLAND. 
Complete  in  12  vols,  elegantly  bound  in  morocoo,  gilt  leaves,  £6,  6s. 

*'  A  most  interesting  addition  to  our  biographical  library."— Quarterly  Rbvibw. 
"  A  valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge."— ATHBNiiUM. 

"  These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  a  romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history.  They 
exhibit  a  combination  of  industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiaUfy  not  often  met  with  in 
biographen  of  crowned  beads.*'— Tim ss. 

[  Continued. 


4      ADVERTISEMENTS  connbctio  witb  LITERATURpi.Ai^  ^if  ARJ6. 

Mb.  Cqlburn's  New  PubIiIcations— cei^ued. 

BURKE'S  PEERAGETBlioNETAGE  FOR  1848. 

New  Edition,  revised  thronghoat  from  Che  Fersonal  Commanicationi  of  the  Nobilitj,  See. 

1  ToL  with  1500  EngriTiags  of  Arms,  bo«ii4. 

'*The  mott  complete  pablication  of  ita  class  we  possess.**— Atlas. 

"  No  other  Peerage  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Messrs.  Burke  for  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness. ^—Wsbkly  Chromiclb. 


THE    SUPPLEMENT    TO 

BURKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANDED  GENTRY 

OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.— /nsl  remff . 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  KAFFIRLAIVD : 

With  Sketches  of  the  late  War  in  that  Ck>antry,  to  the  Peace  in  1848.     Written  pn  the 

Spot.    By  Mrs.  Harrhet  Warp  (Wife  of  Captain  Ward,  Qlst  Regiment). 

2  vols,  with  Portraits  of  Col.  Somerset,  Sandilla,  &c.  21s.  bound. 

"  Mrs.  Ward's  narrative  is  one  of  deep  interest,  fuU  of  exciting  adventures  and  wild  and  g^raplik 
descriptions  of  scenes  the  most  extraordinary  which  could  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  a  traveDer.** 

SuNnAY  TiMis. 

A  YACHT  EXCURSION  TO 

DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Robs,  Esq.    2  toIs.  post  8vo.— /itfl  ready. 


THE  CAPE  AND  ITS  COLONISTS: 

With  Hints  for  Settlers  in  1848.     By 

Gboros  Nicholson,  Jnn.  Esq.     1  vol. 

7s.  6d.  bound. 

"  A  work  especially  adapted  for  the  intended 
emifH'ant,  fomishini^  him  with  much  practical 
information.**— Mbssbnobb. 


SBVEMTH  BDITION  OF 

THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS: 

Or,   Romance  and   Realities  of  Eastern 

Travel.      By  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq. 

2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  218.  bound. 

"  Remarkable  for  its  nseftil  and  interesting 
information.  Among  its  neatest  and  most 
lasting  charms  is  its  reverent  and  serious 
spirit.^— Quarterly  Rbyibw. 


RBCOLLSCTIQNS  OW 

REPUBLICAN  FRANCE, 

From  1790  to  1801.    By  Dr.  Millbnobm. 
1  vol.  IDs.  6d.'boiind. 

<*Tbis  work  is  ftill  of  the  most  interesting 
details  and  vivid  pictofes  of  the  Revolution  or 
1 790.  1 1  is  a  booK  whidh  everybody  must  read. 
It  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  the  most  interestiiv 
matter  of  every  kind.''— Sun  oat  Timbs. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS. 

By  W.  J.  Brodbrip,  Esq.  P.R.S.     1  vol. 
IDs.  6d.  bound. 

"  No  work  is  better  caknilated  to  fhlfll  the  ahn 
of  its  author— to  furnish  a  hsnd>book  which 
may  cherish  or  awaken  a  love  fmr  natunl 
history.*'— Quarterly  Rbvibw. 


NEW  WORKS 

BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS : 

A  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.  By  Frbdrika 
Brbm BR,  Author  of  '*  The  Neigfabonrs," 
**  The  Home,"  &c.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Unpublished  Manuscript,  by 
Mary  Howitt.     3  vols.-^^oto  ready, 

**  A  first-rate  novel,  equal  to  any  of  Miss 
Bremer's  former  productions."— Mbssbnobr. 

"This  smibng,  happy  story  will  make  the 
very  gloomiest  reader  m  love  with  life.  It  is 
among  the  very  best  of  Afiss  Bremer's  works. 
The  character  of  General  Herkules  is  as  finely 
drawn  as  any  one  of  Scott's  old  warriors,  not 
excepting  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine." 

Jbreolo's  Paper. 


OF  fiction. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OP  LIPE. 

3  vols. — Ju»i  ready. 


THE  KELLYS  AND  THE  O'KELLTS: 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.     By  A.  Trollops, 
Esq.    3  vols. — Now  ready. 


MILDRED  VERNON: 

A  Tale  of  Paris  in  the  Last  Days  of  IfOuis 

Philippe's  Reign.     3  vols. 

Just  ready. 


Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Stareet. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  GO'S 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

1. 

Mirabeau : 

A  Life  History.     In  Four  Books. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

*^*  This  work  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  the  only  saccinct,  complete,  and 
authentic  life  of  Mirabeau  yet  published.  It  contains  an  examination  into  his  supposed 
connection  with  the  father  of  the  present  Bx-Kiog  of  the  French,  as  well  as  a  detailed  and 
T^raeioia  statement  of  Mirybeau's  plans  for  saving  the  Monarchy.  The  Seoond  YoltiBie 
#iU  comprise  a  MX  account  of  the  most  important  Debates  in  the  National  Assembly, 
from  its  convocation  to  the  death  of  Mirabeau. ,  {Juit  publUhed,) 

2. 

The  Gap  of  Barnesmore  t 

A  Tale  of  the  Irish  Highlands  and  the  Revolution  of  1668. 

lo  3  vols,  post  8vo.  {Jutt  ready,) 

3. 

Life  in  Bmsia  ; 

Or,  the  discipline  of  DESPOTISM. 

By  EPWARD  p.  THOMPSON,  Esq.  Author  of  *'  The  Note-Book  of  a  Natucalist." 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Cats,  price  12s.  doth. 

4. 

The  Town : 

Its  Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Events. 

By  LEIGH  HUNT. 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.       (iVear/jf  ready,) 

6. 

Testimony  to  the  Truth  t 

Or,  The  Autobiography  of  an  Atheist. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  (Now  ready.) 

6. 

Bullish  Epithets^ 

NATURAL    AND    FIGURATIVE. 

With  Elementary  Remarks  and  Minute  RefBrences  to  abundant  Authorities. 

In  1  vol.  imperial  Svo.  {Now  ready,) 

7. 

Madonna  Pia^ 

AND    OTHER    POEMS. 

By  JAMES    GREGOR    GRANT,    Bso. 
In  2  vols,  post  8yo.  with  Frontispieces,  designed  by  William  Mulready^  R.A. 

price  15s.  doUi.  (Jtut  pubii9hedJ) 

8. 

The  Practical  Sugar  Planter : 

A  complete  Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Manufuiture  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  according 

to  the  latest  and  most  improved  processes : 
Being  the  RetuU  of  Sixteen  Tean*  actual  Experience  as  a  Stu^ar-P/anter  in  tkoee  Countries. 

By  LEONARD  WRAY,  Esa. 
1  vol.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £l.  Is.    {Jutt  putlisAed.) 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  Co.  65,  Cornhill. 
Olivui  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  Jamks  M*Gi.ashan,  Dublin. 


HAONDER'S  POPOLAR  TRBA80BIE8. 

New  Bditton,  eorreeted  aad  enlArirtti,  lOs.  •aeh  Wtnlg,  fop.  9wo.  dotbj 
or  Ifts.  boiu&d  In  embossed  roan,  witb  vUt  ed^es, 

MAUNDER'S  FOUR  TREASURIES. 

THE  TREASURY  OP  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  Library  of  Reference  t   a  Compendium  of  Unirersal  Knowledge, 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY : 

A  copioof  Popular  Encydoptedia  of  the  Bellea-Lettrea. 

III. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

A  Dictionary  of  Unirersal  Biography;   comprising  abore  12,000  Memoirs. 

THE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY: 

An  OatUne  of  UniTersal  History ;  separate  Histories  of  Every  Nation. 

^eseggsBBB  I  ^ 

from  The  Sun  newspaper. 

What  a  terrestrial  globe  is  to  a  multitude  of  maps,  these  four  li^ 
books  are  to  an  ormnary  library.  They  are  the  accumulation  and 
condensation  of  knowledge  upon  ahnost  every  subject ;  and  they  offer^ 
in  a  compact  and  portable  form,  as  much  real  instruction  as  is  usually 
scattered  through  many  hundred  volumes.  Mr.  Maunder  has  with  no 
little  ingenuity  selectea  the  very  cream  of  all  the  encyclopaedias  that 
have  ever  been  published,  and  presented  it  to  us  in  four  books,  each  six 
inches  by  four  m  dimensions,  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  weight  a 
very  few  ounces.  They  are  volumes  to  be  carried  in  one's  valise  upon 
a  journey,  and  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  Ubrary  of  reference. 
The  gentleman  who  has  compiled  these  remarkable  works  has  shewn 
himsdf  gifted  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  what  is  really  worthy  of 
mention  and  what  is  altogether  superfluous.  He  has  stripped  off  tiie 
redundant  husk,  and  has  even  broken  away  the  shell :  his  Treasuries 
are  certainly  the  very  kernel  and  pith  of  knowledge.  Although  the 
type  is  somewhat  diminutive,  it  is  so  sharply  and  clearly  printed  that  the 
sight  is  not  inconvenienced  by  the  perusal.  Mr.  Maunder  has  conferred 
a  benefit  upon  his  fellow-crfeatures :  his  works  are  the  vade  mecum  of 
Literature,  History,  Science,  and  General  Knowledge. 

In  the  press,  to  be  published  early  in  July, 

THE  TREASURY  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Natnre.    With  900  Woodents. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

THE  TREASURY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Maonder's  other  Five  Treasuries. 

London:  Longhan,  Beown,  Gkeen,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PABKEE,  WEST  STEAND. 


Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Appli- 
cations to  Social  Ptdlosopby.    By  J.  S.  Mill.    2  Tohimes  Bvo.  SOs. 


History  of  the  Royal  Society.      Compiled  from  original 

Authentic  Documenta.     By  C.  R.  Wbld,  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 
2  Tols.  8to.  30s. 


Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Physic.    The  3d  Edition^  revised,  2  vols.  Svo.  [/n  a  few  dayt. 


Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry.     The  Sixth  Edition,  almost 

wholly  re>written,  considerably  enlarged,  and  embodying  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Sdenoe  up  to  the  present  tiine.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2,  ds. 


Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology  Mid  Surgery.    By  J.  Tomes, 

Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.    8vo.  [/n  a  few  days. 


A  New  Hebrew  Lexicon.      With  a  Hebrew  Grammar, 

Vocabulary,  and  Gramnutical  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Also  a  Chaldee  Gram- 
mar, Lexicon,  and  Grammatical  Analyms  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Jarrbtt,  M. a.  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge.    8vo.  21s. 


The  Lord's  Prayer :  Nine  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Chapel 

of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  February,  March,  and  April,  by  P.  D.  Mauricb,  M.A.  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  King's  College.    2s.  6d. 


AVhat 

Moribr.  El 


The  Hand  Book  for  New  Zealand ;  consisting  of  Informa- 
tion compiled  for  the  Use  of  Intending  Colonists.  By  an  Original  Colonist,  who 
was  for  several  years  a  Magistrate  of  the  Territory.  [/»  a  few  dayt. 


Six  Dramas  illustrative  of  German  Life ;   from  the  Original 

of  Princess  Amalie  of  Saxony.    With  Ulustrations,  lOs.  6d. 


Readings  from  Shakespeare,  in  illustration  of  his  Characters. 

use  in  Schools  and  Ftoiilies.      Edited  by  the  Author  of  '*  Aids  to  Develop- 


For 

ment."    4s.  6d. 


'a      ADHRTiSEMtmSoo»».c,..,,,HtWfla»tffif3?,^^^ffi^ 


.  iw-^tC  ■   .    ,  :    ■  ■■-.1  ~*a :  .',1  *T  swvf  .otS  sI 

fl'i/.     r.i-t   HI.-  .No^W^.aiT<».;K^''ftjj     M     'AiV/fy    ■.■J    Vf\ 


(erdtf  of  Bdinbnrgh.  '    •    r'O  •I'diH  Uu  .  ku'   ..  .>  rijiil^J 

Thii  work coakM^ is lOuuiiwaiwIklte  iJI  I'l  rtiiiatiM)^i»iili  ol  snpo- 

ration  Iq  plinti,  Ui  opinioa  w  to  the  Drigui  of  tb«  fiat*t9  diNWa  S  alM  a  ivj  iDaLaiuM 

ll'>H'MI'>-»'HVH-t**--" iM-  rO  arf>B»>*itUTf3  I   1 

JACKSON  AND  WALFORD  ha^tf  jtianftSBMiea"'^  ^ 

A  N«r  Editioii,in  2  toIp.  poit  8To.'prii'lt?'clo4V^£ii^  ^'^         '*' 

^  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCEOr  w'w^,tC|S^i.^. 

.rfl.,ln,-,-n,    ^  Edited  bj  J.  E.  Rrt^VD.  "  ,"T^|^" 

With  Notice*  of  Mr.  Paiter  u  ■  Pmcher  and  a  CompBum,  by  Jobn  Sbbffabd, 

Author  of  "Thonghu  on  FriTBte  Devotioa,"  tie.  Sec. 

A  New  Editieo,  (in  itrng  Sw.;  price  9i.  cloth, 

SCRIPTURE' AND   CEOLOCY. 

*  df,  nt  IldlibK'lA^i'Wfi'the  Hotj  Beriptarei  and  man  par^  Of  fleolo^iiU|He4^ 
'*'■■""*"*  *"  "■■^■BrJolBM  Pt>  Smith,  D.D.  LUD.  F.^S,  KtS.*.'"'  '  V        .^.i--;^ 


"WACK'S  GUIDE-BOOKS  AND  TRAVEfeLINflPlJI^pSIr" 


NEW  EDITIONS. 


"  W*  hat,  It 
lu  deiaflpthiu 


and  rtmartably  cltar  /Htd'eompr*! 
nldom'tJtMmig'i'triH  tttfr  idlltd.     *•«    AUefHktr  tkU-»erltl^Wlitii  U  ^ 
iff^tflHtttfi»'to toariifa."— Am-Umiom.  ■  i  j|   'Ti^iaoO 

,.,i^4i*eU«<:fAr;*r«rwtfaB  q/ a  M/or,  duUalmg  wkat  ktitaU  ■  JUinpift fcaytftt 

tht  txaet  huntltigt  he  rtquirti  at  tit  exact  titu  ttal./tf  netit  tie  ■•'^■•'y  ■■trti'i 
not  onlf  to  tht  proftutd  leurUt,  but  to  evtry  perum  tuSo  iai  at  any  /imt  oeeadM  Is 
joumtf  Jnm  kit  rttiStnet  fa  my  dfrettion,  and  aXo  dttirtt  to  hu>»  towutking  mton 
itea /A«in«r*M«iHf  f/M*|>J«eH  Af  Butft."— BuTA>HM. 
„~,.h  Bi.Xim'B  PMVMmMitrs  TolwiBT  op  Soaniso;    0tU  KdlfidK  Nl^^fiLl  ^  >.I 

ANDiBaoii'fl  li^iDB  TO  THs  HiaBLaNDS.     ad  Bdidom,  14m  6di  . '  ?  ■•  -)v.  t. 
Black's  Ecohohical  Tourist  or  Scotland.    <th  Edition,  3a.  6d. 
Black'*  PiCTnaasoDB  TooaiBT  and  Road-Booi  of  England.     lOi.  H. 
rd«BiM«ML 
^  f  ■!  a  0  1/ 


id  C.  Black,  Edinbargh  ;  and  lold  bf  aU  BoohnUei*. 


A0V9Sn8EMENX8  oomriCTBD  with  LITERATURK  avd  THE  ARTS.      9 


WORDSWOBXH  ON  THE  CANON  OP  SCRIPTURE. 
Is  8fO.  price  lOi.  6a.  (Dediaited,  by  permiMiao,  to  hot  MigoiAj), 

ON  the  CANON  of  the  SCRIPTURES  of  the  OLD  aad  NEW 
TBSTAH BNT,  Mdl  on  Am  APOCRYPHA :  Elefcn  DIaamnm,  pmohed  hdhft 
*•  UiimiHj  of  OHW^e,  bdBir  <he  H«&mb  Leet«ret  for  tbe  jev  IM7.  % 
CsHsMOffvsii  WoflMivosnit  D  D.  C»on  of  WettmiMtar,  fbroMriy  Mlow  of  IWoHf 
Cdkfe,  CatebrUgOt  and  Poblic  Orator  of  the  UniTenitj. 

*      EiifcH^lnm.  fit  r—l'i  fhernhfird  enil  Wetwinii  riefit  t 
or  wliom  mey  be  bad,  by  the  Mine  Author, 

I.  THEOPHILUS  ANGUCANUS;  or,  lustruction  for  the  Yoiiii(]^  SludcnC 
coMmfaic  the  ChMh  aad  the  Bi«ttah  Braneh  of  H.    5th  BdUioo,  8a.  M. 

1  LETTBBftoD^he  DESTRUCTIVE  CHARACTER  of  the  CHURCH 
ofROMIC.    td  Bditkm,  8fc  6d. 

3.  SEQUEL  to  the  LETTERS.    7s.  6d. 

4.  pUAY.in  FRANCE,    ad  Edition,  6s.  6d.  ,    , 

5.  iroHTEOUSNESS  EXALTETH  a  NATION :  a  SermoD  priated  hy 
'^'^    ^H»'    ^ 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  DR.  MOBBRLT*S  SERMONS 

AT  WINCHESTER. 

In  rojml  IBmo.  price  6t.  6d. 

QERMONS,  preached  at  Winchester  College ;  Second  Series.  (With  a 
O  Prelboe  on  FaBiiii(.)  By  GaoRoa  Mobbrlt,  D.CL.  Head  Master  of  Wiachester 
College,  end  late  FiSow  and  Tator  of  BalUol  College,  Oxford. 

Rifingtona,  St.  Paul's  Chnrchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place ; 

-:  ^  ^  *0#i*eaiaMybehad,bythS8ameA«Aior,  -^ 

1.  The  FiB^SliRljBS.    lid  Edition.  6a.  6d. 

2.  The  SJrVmGS'of  the  GREAT  FORTY  DAYS,  between  the  Resurreo- 
tio^a&d  Moeti^ioOt  «9Hed  as  the  Onttiaes  of  the  Kiogdoia  of  Qod«  2(1  B4tl^ 
prioe  10s.  id. 

;;      ^IFTH  PART  OF  DR.  TOWNSEND'S  NEW  FAMILY  BIBLE. 
u  1    ,  JlKoir  Vfsdy,  In  8vo.  price  78.  6d.  PSrt  5,  (Dedicated  to  Her  Mi(ieity),  of 

SCRIPTURAL  COMMUNION  with  GOD;   or,  the  Old  Testament 
-*  hi  €hiflaslegici1  Order,  in  Sections  for  Daily  Reading ;   with  IntrodnoUons, 
RwSySisV  and^Molsa*    By  the  Rer*  Gioaoa  Townsbno,  D.D.  Canon  of  Darhaan. 

\  •>  4j^  Put  YI.  (completing  tbe  Second  Yolnme)  is  in  preparation. 

,*]^  '^     . ,   '     tUrijOigtons,  St.  Paul's  Chnrchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  nme  Anther,  (recently  pablWMd), 

ECCLESIASTICAL  and  CIYIL  HISTORY  PhilosophicaHy  Considered 
in  reference  to  the  FMnre  Reunion  of  Christisns.    2  toIs.  8?o.  £\,  128. 

TTT-^ • ' ' 

Jm  OM^Iftlak  YoL  a  New  Edition,  bei^  the  Nbth,  maoh  enbiged.  price  Me. 

MODERN  Dt)MESTIC  MEDICINE:  a  Popolat  Treatise, 
exhibiting  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  snd  most  efficacious  Treatment  of  Dlseaaes : 
with  a  Collection  of  ^>proTed  Freecrhptions,  Msnagement  of  Children,  Doses  of  Medicines, 
&c.  Forming  s  oomprehensiTe  Medicsl  Guide  for  the  Clergy,  FainllieB,  and  InTalids, 
in  the  absence  of  their  Medical  Adriser.    By  T.  J.  GaAHAii ^  M.D.  &c. 

*<  It  is  evidently  the  resalt  of  great  professional  talent,  experience,  and  Judgment :  the  author 
every  where  appears  conscientioai  and  eandM.  One  ol)r}ect  is  prominently  endent— a  tnicere  desire 
to  beneflt  his  suffering  iiileir-crealuraa.  To  reoomaBcnd  a  noik  like  Che  pMssnt  In  oar  readers 
is  only  to  maniliest  a  proper  regard  for  their  weUkrs."— LtmaAET  ^uniiAi^  Feh.  I8*a. 

"  It  is  altogether  deserving  of  permanent  popularity."— U>!«  don  WaaaLT  Raviaw. 

Shnpldn  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row;  Hatchasds,  187,  PiceadUly  i  and Tegg,  Cheapaide. 

Sold  by  aU  BookseUen. 


BonfairaoM  Raviaw,  No.  177— /aae  1848. 


10    JLDTBRTISEMEyrrs  CDimicraD  vrra  UTeRA.T[mE  iittDTtffiXBT^. 


Jiut  paUUi^  Bvo.  inlee  Si.,  bj  J.  A. 

BwUi,  of  Ifdpiig, 
TkANTIS  ALLIGHERII 
XJ  DIVINA.  COMOEDiA.  huwnetrii 
'EunU'  Mfdlts  '■tb  -Abbata  daUa  Flun 
,Tl««illq9.  PruhtmcaCetiitamPUnu 
«d}«c{t  CxKBLira  Wnrk. 

Lcmdon:  ^UUmt utd Norgkte, Oeraut 
BookwUan,  U,  Hokrietu  Street,  Corent 
Gwded. 


Raoenllj  pabllibed,  huuliomdy  boand  in 
doth,  with  Ulafgi^i)w,«n  Stetd,  a>. . 

K>W    W    WIN    LOVE;     or, 
Rho^'i  Lmwn:  ■  Storj.  Book  for 
onag.' 
<■  A  ddlsbttal  tItUc  worii." 

Sdinbdboh  WiTHmn. 
"Sonnd  uid  wholewpu,  vbilc  it  <•  fraib  uid 
pleuut. "— Ath  ■  liW  tt . 

Loodan:     Anfaor  Bill  and    Co.  2S, 


■  Order  of  all  Bookidlgn. 


New  rcedj,  2d  Edit,  price  1 

LIBERTY— EQUALITY- 
FRATERNITT:  Three  DiMoana. 
Bj  the  Kefv  JoHB  Cdmhimoi  I>'D. 
Alto,  reoedff^j^VUtUV,  prtbeThreepmiEe, 
'ntaritST'a  MANY  CROWNS:  form. 
\J  ins  No.  1  of  Apodaxtftic  SkmntB, 
New  SerldB.   .   - 


Joirt  pobltihed,  Id  post  Bvo.  with  Tko 
Hipa,  price  10*. 

TRAVELS    in    CEYLON    and 
CONTINENTAL  INDIA;  inclnding 


UDta  of  India  whfcli  m  have  had  fivm 


Jn*t  pnbliihsd.  fep.  Bto.  5*.  Sd.  clotb, 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  RUGBY. 
B;  an  Old  RoaBJiAN. 

'  of  refinl  bj  ill  who  are  eugw^tii 


iaiM' 


LiTI 


"  llH  book  dc^^rea  I 

"  II  it  vrlHai  iu  the  light  «pitlV."'^Ki*ic. 

London  i  Hamiltan',  Adunt,  and  Co., 

33,  -  - 


NEW  WORK  ON  SHAKSPERE. 
Ntiw  reaJly,  pAce  VU^tSj <^  ■'•(f 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  PHI- 
LOSOPHY and  RELIGION  ol 
SUAESPEKE.  B7W.  J.Biacu,  M.A., 
New  Ian  Hall,  Oion.,  Anthor  of  "  The 
Real  and  the  IdMl,",S«c.  ,  ,,,,,,, 

London  :  C.  Mitchell,  Red  Ijon  Coart, 
Fleet  Street ;  and  aH  Bookaellera. 

TOURS.     BY   THE    LATE 

DR.  JAMES  JOHNSON. 

n  H  AN  OF,  ■  of  'A'l'Wi>J'or.i9e 

^     Pnnmit  of  Health  and  Reemtiaa. 

Illnitratlu;    the    BrneficUt    laSaence   of 

Btdllr  Saroiu,   l^if(gf>  «f„^|>»f,,f|d 

Temporer;    Reliiation,   ■■    Antidotet  to 

tht  Wear  and    Tear  of   Ednoation  end 

Avocailon,    B^  Jahib  Joaneon,  H.D. 

Alio.poitSTO.'priSift*    ""^ 

EXCURSIONS  10  the  PRIN- 

CIPAL   MINERAL   WATERSjif 

BNOLAND.  I       W^     v^ff 

Aln,  pott  Sto:  prtM  9:  6d. 

.A 

Medttkt&Hu  and  ReDeetiDiN.  i' 


Id  2  thiEk  toIb.  imp.  Sto.  £2.  8>.  cloth, 

POLYGLOTT  LEXrCON: 
beins  >  Neir  Diclianar;  in  Poor 
Langnagea.  By  a  SociETr  or  LaAnNU 
Mk>.  -.3  a'-iniio1 

Vol.  I. 
Putl.  Frenofa,  Dnloh,  Oervten,  Bnglirii. 
Part  2.  Oerman,  Dateh,  French,  English. 

Parts.  Bngliih,  Datch,  German,  French. 
Pan*:  D&toli,  Pi^tM'««iD>iVWitt>. 
•»•  Eicb  of  the  Four  Parti  into  which 
Urn  verkOi  iitMed  foraVt  perfeot  Die- 
tionary   in    itself:     thu>.  the  third  i*  an 


t'9dmiK«i^;ria-f'^iffti»- 


4PVfSRZISEM¥:NfCB  ct0ViriH>i«P  witb  UTEBATUBft  aw  %VX  4lBT$.    11 


*  •  J^mi  1W8. 

1    .     .        *  I  '  '  '  '  ¥  I  t  i 

Selected  from  TAn<m  ^  Walton's  List  ^  Works  (ifEd^catmy 
Educational  Models^  SfC,  which  wilt  be  sent  ly  post  (free) 
to  any  one  writing  for  it. 


,1 


Dicttosuury  of  Greek  aad  Roman  AnttqvMteii.     By' 

I         vAftious  WtUTSRt.    Edited  bj  Dr.  W.  Smith.    Seeoiid'lbditroD,        '  }  I 
revised  thronglunit,  with  ^twf  Dumeroiu  tdditiong  and  afteratloiif.        ^M. 
'   1  thick  tol.  6to.    {fnAuguMt,)  .a 

Dictionary   of  Greek   and  Roman   Biograpl^.     By    . 

VARIOUS  Writim.    Edited  by  Dr.  W*  Siura.    MedioM  Bro.    ^  .  .  i 

VoU.  1  and  2,  clotii dtehjgluiei'-O 

*«*  Vol.  3,  carople^g  the  work,  to  be  ready  thia  year. 

Xhr.  Scbmits'a  Hiatory  of  Rome*    For  Collef;es  mi^      ' 

l2ino.  (8b.  6d.  bomid  in  leather) 

Re^.  OroHiaini  D*  Abbott'a  New Engliah  Spelling ,)^5>9!^    ^x  Jap. 

,  (^^ll^JHan.    12ino „ ,., ^-r^^^^v'.w^H'^.ftirfrw^ 

Dr.  R*  G*  TtfttJiam  on  the  Engliah  laangoage*     Secondn<)»  wsvi 

,      ,     Edition^  greatly  enlarged.    8to ....>..;; ...'.....'  ^IS    0 

Rer.   W*    LinwoodHi  Lexicon  to  JEachylna.     Second     ,  \ 

Bditiott,  rsfked.    8to , f..,.,.f/....    0  12    0 

Hnrwits'a  Hebrew  Grammar.   Third  Edition.   8To..^...r<M'»   i'^i  ^^1  ^ 
De  Morgan'a  Formal  Logic*    8to. ^.«.».^..(;  o.i^  iO 

1 


T 


Elements   of  Arithmetle*     fifth  "Edition 


Royai  12nio. '. n. -••vv  f!^/^^\^\^ 

Potter's  Elements  of  Mechanics*   8to.  m...^..... — \.^,[ ^  )^8.  6 

•  :      '  .1, 
'   '    '    Optics*    8ro ,,„vi..^..»*.^„.,„M,., ,  tf    ll  .  6 

Tables  of  Loearithms,  to  Five  PUoea.   7qK'8fOr...;t*H.U'.i!.'*Xi,'ra  i  -lo 
AUen^s  New  Greek  Delectos*   Third  Edition.    i2mo. .:....'. ..    o  >4   o 


■'   ■   "■    New  Lalin  Delectas*    Second  Edition.    lAno.....!*...  ^a    4;0 

'^^ — ^  doiij|tra<^e  Greek  Bzerdses.  SeoondEdltlUmo.  o  $ '  o 

Rbbson's  Oobstractite  Iiatin  Exevrtkes^  'i2^;<..f.'...v:.."'^'^   e 

t  1.    ■>'  I./,   'til 


13    ADVERVlSBMBtm'^lMCA'Btl  irrra  MAMkfMlB'^M  TiM  ABTS. 

mil  T  t  I    iiir    I     HIT    inn   ri  Tniiiinrn 

NgW     WORKS. 

MR.  WEALPt  NEW  SERIES  OF  RUptMENTARY  WORKS 

FOR  BBGINNERS. 

lMBlaltten,1i  SerlM  ef  ArMiMI  ud 
aaJUnmUiT,  CObfulM  tM  enf  ohb- 

f  atHonatngtit  to  reonnbct  Ihatthe 
I  ImtlHa  mre  to  SclrnCf  nbat  IhmU  lire 

1  ino  onr  wonid  trnrt  hdnielf  to  m  imk 

I  Science  wiih  tn  unpertiert  mi<W.  .  ll 

I  ■reuTfiTtlie  omtalan  of  OnMeVFrr 

Tbr  oEly  noOiM  ct'i^cdHhic  (bli  fitror  <■  ta  «mflde  to  ua,  «lMi  iT«  niMm  oTIUr^^ 
nbtecU,  ttw  U>k  or  dnwlninp  Fspnlir  liiIrodacL»in  to'tllJwnnl  brtaAe*  of  adoice.  Tbe 
^UitberinuuthuihefolliiinnKnnof  namu  will  b«  ■  (nadtet  jnwnittntii  tlie,Fablicth^ 
wlwl  he  prtptMtd  atHaipt  la  uTo  CH>H  ut  Popidar  laMnxUan  «arW£»^<S,  inUtliu  tbtM 
link  MMln*  HMMkr  ■■••rv  th* twpoM  for  vhicfe  (kiT  an  lntn&<~«Bwln  I*  tactMi  coo. 
Tenlent  and  accnrMe  aaU«>BDeka  iD  Oo*«nmnil  and  olhtr  Sobdala,  aad  in  Vnglar  Inatitalioai 
niKnUy;  while tbelrl(nKitrletwUliilacelkcn«tlfel>tlMraackWMRcl«*M  eunlnr their  AOt 
bmd,  to  DUBT  or  nhom  a  knowledge  of  tbe  element*  or  SdeDceU  a  podtiTc  gain  In  ihecodiDwa 
punniti  of  life,  a*  well  M  a  ineyu  of  vinoing  from  cnwa  taMe*,nd  preaentlnglotlwiiiiiidnoUt 
and  worthy  ohlfcta  ot  ilady;  '^  '  ■     .1  . 

Thari^aarieawiUMcoinBrtHdlDFoDrtaanVahmaMiaaniB]  of  ulikh  will  b*  an^r tDna- 
tinted,  price  lU.V.icanplffe la  demy  llm».clolh]  mat,-t>TVu  coaTcriucBi of  pDicbaasa,  tbr 
wferal  fpliK()l|»  w^J.  H  P«W>*I>^  •'Varately  at  the  fBtloirins  pEue*  :— 

•cUnlT.  Cc«l.Lond.  ..  VoLl,  KM. 

I  IMUiaMtoir.'AMkaroC    -1  n  .   > 

ilhiaonhir" —1,104. 

R.9.te.R.B. -  a,  IIU. 

jr  of  "  CoanraatJODa  on 


■:xan:;:ii::. 


'■  ^ .  ..^ . ,,,.,,. ..  ».'cj.'.iBgtt.:!::::'r'Z!; «;:s 

— — ■. "1.1  AflCBlTACTURB  lOntan-OwTapplkatiro  to  Iba  PuUValtatUk  '^.  ?^'  c 

Innof  Uiadan),  brTALBOT  BuaT,  Aithltect,  F.l.B^.,pBm.  — il,  liw. 
,      PITOl  (Style*— their  leTernl  Kiumplca  in  BngWd),  Pan  II.  by 

I     ■     IheiBiWe ,. -^ISflU 

-'  ■-    . — !-I PZRarecriVB,  by  Ovonmi  Prun,  ArtUt,  Author  of  "  Practical 

/        f  I  A    r'Ml^ftiIfriwtarttrtlKO|isntlTelalderBalT(iBli(Btad(nti      < 

(I-,. I  ■•  -  •      1.      'faAKUtaetur«'>l*aitaI,aiidlI ,4,.    -  IVM^ 

— — —- ■DtTOO.Pai-mil.andlV. j,.    tM^M 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  RUDIMENTARY  WORKS  FOR  BEGINNERS. ~' 

In  prepaiation,  to  be  publlalied  early  in  IM>,  wlOi  Enrrailnga  to  each  (eiceptinc  two),  at  UU. 

pervDhmf^oT  llr.U.tiuaetofFonitneoVoluueaeiHniiletBlnclDm  .[ 

RVDIHBNTAfcV  'ART  Of  SUlUDtNO,  by  B.  DolaOH.  OKr  A**M.I  U^  &ft;i  I 

Anlhoro("EUlwH(oriMfiam» Vol.1,  )M. 

lBlCK.HAKiNO,T[LK-llAUM(},bytlittiaiiie   -  1,  IM 

HASONRV>ndSTONB^mTmG,bTtbeHine    -   >,  IIW. 

HOUSB  PAINTINQandHIXINOcdLOUXS —   4,  KM. 

ORAINiNO    HOUSas  nu)   LAKM,  by  H.  AoariH, 

1  lutUtect  PJ.B.A :....,  i,..i,.j;.;J':+-(tI« 

-,  mUNDAT10N&  CONCRETE  WORlt%li&^.^ —  B,  lOd. 

-  HAKINO  ROADS  for  OLD  and  NEW  CUUNTSIle,  by 

iJAMuai-Hiioiiaa.C.E —  },  lOA 

EA.*u>-B.w-._  ,_...___».. .,^jj^^   Qaoaaa 


■  IBlCK-HAKiNO^lC 


SlWTOPCTRreCIWWBSIbrtbcErtWIantH^aMUtMr''''''"'"' 
and  fbr.n^«iurQM<h>|^  J6^      fiLTAlC,  r.1UKCM;-"^t»,-» 

Mmm  ^Uand-QUARRTi^Epj^'aeiiJ  fefriiliSlW'''  ~     ' 
rna,  K.C.a  K-S-tM.  t-Md  on  fflONB  for  BUILDING. 

p,"ti  the  *  I*ir  of  pQ*iild*tk)iw,"^n(l  bn*^  •'V^i"  i.1*"ri 


-  DICnoNARV  of -iteiOlfl^nwd'  'ifr'AV^lii^''  Mfld^.^'ttlcll  I 


V^;',« 


T&BDOOU>  OM  THB  «TBAM-BNOUIB» 

Preparing  for  publicatioD.  in  MonthlyPUrts,  price  3s.  6d.  each,  in  4to.  illostratod  by  nearly  900 
EngraYings  and  liinnetmis gfoodyUM^  Neir  an^^ucll  extAided  Edition  of 

2^  *TS   PROGRESSIVE  AND   PRESENT  STATE  OP  ^IMPROVEMENT :    ^^ 

?^3l^K!9^t1o1???lael^fi%^ 

for  Efficiency  and  Strength ;  includinir  Hximples  of 

Locomotire  Engine*  for  Railways,  practically  drmim  and  explained. 

Marine  Eodnea  for  Sc^Rivar.  And  Canal  Service,  with  the  Conatmction  of  Steam  Vomq^.  ^  * , 

Stationary  Engines  employed  for  tjtl  kinds  of  Manofactnring  porpoaet. 

Engines  employed  in  Minfes  for  raising  Water»  or  for  supplying  Towns  with  Wator. 

The  Cornish  Pumping  Eogine^fBd  iu  several  effective  duties. 

Engines  for  MiU-Work—Floor-Mills— Cotton  and  Spinning  Factories -Sugar  Refining,  kc 

High>pressttre  and  Non-condensing  Engines,  Foreign  and  English.  '  , 

The  JPublication  wilI_commence  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  Parti  will  be  ponctnally  pub.- 

,  on  the  Ist  of  every  succeeding  month,  until  the  completion  of  the  worJc. 


lished,  each  with  Text,  ( 


■••■* 


Preparing  for  pubUcatiom  in  Sixteen  Monthly  Piarts,  price  8s.  each,  and  CAnl»iiUitt  in  the  whole 

9$  findy<^ecoted  nates,  Six  in  each  Part,  in  ito.  size,  , 

.  <Fairt(.  to  be  issued  August  I  ^  , 

The  RURAL  aad  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  of  rTALt*  .   I 

Portraying  the  aeversi  very  interesting  Examples  in  that  Country,  with  Batiaatea  and  i 

SpeeillcatioiM  of  the  application  of  the  aame  Designa  m  Eaghuid.  / 

By  CHARLES  PARKER,  Architect,  F.I.B.A.  ^a                           '  ^ 


OAHPBNTRY  AND   BUILDING.  ./,!,;; 

Pttbliakinf  in  4to.  hi  Monthly  Purts,  price  Is.  6d.  (containiag  Sight  Plates  in  eadi  Parf)i  '  r 

CARPENTRY;    in  Divisions  A.  B.  aihJ  C. :  ^  '-^^ 

A  comprehensive  and  nseftil  Work  for  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  WORKMAN,  «hd    ' '  *"* 

STUDENTS  In  ARCHITECTURB.  'iin«ljij 

The  work  cooimeneed  in  Maqr  lt«7,  and  is  continued  Monthly,  tin  aoiDplet«d«-iB  ao  Ptets,  U-of  ■ 

which  are  published.  '    * 


In  1  laige  vol.  8vo.  Third  Edition,  much  improved,  with  Engrmviags,  pr^  Sis.  in  strong 

half  moroccow  tc'irr 

MATHEMATICS  tot  PRACTICAL  UEKv 


Being  4  OOMMON-PLACB  BOOK  of  PRlNCfPLBS,  THEORBIfS*  RULES,  and  TABLES,  in 
various  Departments  of  pore  and  mixed  liathematlca,  with  their  applicatidolispecially  for  the  nac 

of  Civil  Engineers,  Arehmcts,  mnd  Sorveyora. 

By  OUNTHUS  GREGORY,  LL.D.  P.R.A.8.    Revised  and  Enlarged  by  B.  HENRY  LAWr&Br 
13  Plates,  MMed  in  the  book,  but  spaced  out  i»  referenee  whiktreadlig  my  part  of^he-werk*- 


Ia  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  with  15  folding  PUtes  of  Works  executed* oontaining  Tables  and 

explanatory  Text,  price  14s. 

An  EASY  INTRODUCJTION  to  RAILWAY  MENSURATION, 
niustrated  by  Drawinrs  from  Original  Works  that  halve  Ven  carried  out  upon  various  ENGLISH 
RAILWAY  LINES,  showing  a  phOn  and  easy  Method  of  taking  out  QuahtitleB  Of  every  deacriptiott 
of  Railway  Work  and  eatimating  them,  and  setting  oat  Work  for  the  Making  of  Railways  generally. 

In  a  large  9vo.  volume,  with  Platea,  price  j^.  is.  (formerly  published  at  £9,  Us.)  in  boards, 
TRANSACTIONS  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY^  r/M  t>i 

iKSTfTirrKD  nr  I83i. 
Wrm  A  LARGE  EXPLANATORY  CHART. 


In  a  Case,  neatly  bound,  price  $s.  4d«. 
WEALE'S  MAPof  the  RAILWAYS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

Wj^  (he  PopuIatSon  marked  on  each  o(  the  |>HAd^  Townt^ 


V,,.. 


Pkru  ill.  and  TV,  «tb  33  Une  Plates  by  QM^iAt  WlJ^lggng  the  work,  price  9s. 
,Xhe  lfro»>RES8XJRE  STEAM-*: IffGTNE  J^NVESTIGATEDt- 
An  eiposition  of  its  comparative  merits,  and  an  Essay  towartlsatt  Impniffd  iQfU^  of  jDpnstruc- 
IM9,  adaptedc«pecially  m>  socnsc  saCety  and  acooomy  ip  use. 
r-   ^^  By  bi: ERNEST ALBAN.  ,,1 

TrawOMed/rom ^  Qtnwh  wh  Notes,  jiy  WILLIAM  K<LE,  ir*?tA.S.  C.E.   " 

''     OLD  AND   NEW  BOOKB^   PftIllT8|  AKD '  DEAWINOB. 

A  CATALOGUE.  ft)r  ^8,  of  BOOlis,  PRINTS,  and DRAWING&on  Saje  at  the  Prices  affixed 
to  each  ariickTWd^  at bomeand  abratd :  on  AR^lTECTmUS-^ClVlL,  ECCLRSIASTI- 
GAL,  JtLBMEin^AItV,  and  PRACTICAL,-DOMESTlC  and  FQRSlGVt  and  on  ENGINEER- 
iW-Cm W  M^ilAJKU^AL.  MXUTARY,  and  NAyAl4<  /         r-r   _ 

59,  High  Holborn,  London. — June  1848. 
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ARTS. 


COLONEL  C.    H.   SMITH'S 
WORK  ON  MAN. 

This  day,  fcp.  8?o.  price  78.  6d.  with 
PorlTik  of  th0  Avtbdrt 

m  H  E  NATURAL  HISTORY 
JL     «f  the  HUMAN  SFECIES.  iU 

^picAl  Forms,  Piimseval  Distribution, 
Filiations,  and  Migrations,  dj  Lient.- 
Col.  C.  HAWtiToif  Sum.  Ilhistrated 
bj  34  coloured  Plates* 

Sv  Higfalty,  32,  Fleet  Street,  London ; 
W,  H.  Lizars,  Edinborgh. 

Tkii  d^y  is  pablished*  8vo«  price  5s. 

TNSANUy  T^,STEP  by 
X  SClB^^CEr  and  shown  to  be  a  Disease 
rarely  oonneefaed  with  Permanent  Organic 
Lesion  of  the  Brain,  and  on  that  account 
far  more  susceptible  of  Care  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  By  C»  M.  Bur- 
NBTT,  M.D. 

London :  S.  HigUey,  32,  Fleet  Street. 


POEMS  BY  A  SEMPSTRESS. 
Now  ready,  post  8?o.  price  3s.  6d. 

AN    ELEGIAC    ODE    to   the 
MEMORY  of  the  LATE  THOMAS 
HOOD,  and  olher  !Poems.    By  E.  L.  E. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Coort, 
Fleet  Street. 


WORKS  BY  DR.  ROBERTSON, 
OF  BUXTON. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  2  toIs.  post  8to. 

«'l49A»iWH3^  andppr303^  price  12s. ) 
or  Vol.  II.,  separately,  price  6s.;  or 
the  concluding  Part,  price  2s., 

A  TREATISE  on  DIET  and 
REeiMEN.  4th  Edition,  re>written 
and  much  enlarged. 

This  Edition  contains  more  than  double 
the  matter  of  previodk  Editions,  and  is 
▼irtully  a  new  worir,  embracing  Dietetics, 
and  all  the  great  Sanitary  Questions. 

Also, 
THE  NATURE  and  TREAT- 
MENT of  GOUT.    8vo,  pp.  372,  price 
10a.  fiid^  cloth. 

Also, 

BUXTON  and  its  WATERS 
12ift0.;PPf  147»  price  as.  6di  doth. 

Also, 

•  A  OUID£j4o  tfae  USE  of  the 
BUXTON  WATERS.  4th  EdUion, 
rtvis^d,  price  6d.  in  a  cover. 

London :  Jo^n  Q^ur<^U,,|>r  jocea  Stroet, 
Soho. 


Now  ready,  a  New   Edition,  thorongfaly 

jreiri^  |^4]t^V">i^  ^^   ^^  ^■^ 
'  artide  to  the  lair,  fcp.  SyQ^prioe  lOs.  6d. 

THE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE, 
and  KNfOHTAGB  Of  GKBAX 
BRITAIN  shd  IRELAND.  For  164^ 
(Eighth  Year.)  By  Charlcb  R.  Dod, 
Esq.  Author  of  '*The  ParKamentary  Cotn- 
panion,"  &c. 

%*  The  new  Editton  includes  nwnerpvs 
imprOTements,  and  has  been  printed  la  a 
perfectly  bow  type  cast  expressly  for  lliis 
work. 

London:  Whittaker and  Co.,  Aire-Marif 
Lantt.  , 

Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo.  price*  7s.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMYof  HEALTH; 
or  the  Stream  of  Human  Life  from 
the  Cradle  to  the  GraTc.  With  Rejections, 
Moral,  Physical,  and  Philospplucal,  on  the 
successive  phases  of  Human  Bristfinrf .  By 
the  late  Dr.  Jamss  Jo&nsok. 

By  the  same  AuUior,  Tenth  Edition,  8fO. 
price  6s.  6d. 

An  ESSAY  on  JNDIO£lE(TION, 

or  Morbid  Sensibility  Of  tiie  StQ|diaoh  and 
Bowds  as  the  proximate  c^usepf  figrepepsy, 
Nenrous  Irritability,  Mental  Despondency, 
Hypochondriasis,  and  many  c^hdr^ailments 
of  body  and  mind.  j     ^ 

S.  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street^  Ixmdon. 

GERMAN  LAI^UAGE. 

JiUt>^lMiAea()T*/ioin  mi 

1.  Q CHILLERS   WILHELM 

O  TELL.  German  Text,  with 
Interlinear  Translation,  &amm^ical  and 
Historical  Nbtes '/  ana  an  jn^du^f^ 
containing  the  elements  of  Genniin  C&n- 
mar«    8vo.  cloth  boards,  5a. 

2.  SCHNEIDER'S  GERUAS 
DICTIONARY,  for  tteweoTTrnvdyan 
and  Schools,  compiled  with  special  regard 
to  pronunciation  and  accentuation:  after 
the  principles  of  HdiisiuB  aiid  Walkjer. 
S^[uare  8vo.  strongly  bound  in  emWasBd 
roan,  price  7sk  6d.         ' 

3.  WILLIAMS'  GERMAN  and 
ENGLISH  DIALOGUES  and  BLB- 
MENTARYPHRASfiS.  .9tikmiv^ 

EditioQ,  cloth  boards,  12mo*  Z»,  6di7'"   '^i 

4!.  WILLWlrfSaqdijdBilil^S 
CATALOGUE  of  Gfraiati  Booln  iM 
Genuan  editi^n«  of  the  Cl|^i*^,;JBrt^ 
post-free,  for  two  Stamps. 

Wflliams  and  Koi^ghte.  Gei4^(ab  B^ojc- 
seHers,  14,  Henrietta  Stteet,Cb^marden. 


THE  TETCNON  GALXEKT 

Ii,  bf  Ih*  gnut  of  Ihe  manlOcent  Dodot,  mod  bj  uient  or  the  Tnulcc*  of  Uk  NattMUl  OtUxTi 

'  )>  prosai  or  «>VT»iog  for 

THE  ART-JOURNAI; 
C^e  Act=£tniim  iSUnt^ls  journal  of  ttir  Slcfa. 

.  Tqi*  OMfCtiim  oqnwim  tli»c>»'i«:*>'^^l'm^  »>*  >**diu^rtMVt(  IkaBrftM  Btboof- 
fbemtprdmlacw  w^u)aT^ii&t«T#anii«lud.  Pabntlieaiii  the  "ikKT-TooiHAL,"  thW 
■filltwawaeuWeMlA  w  tlw  vcir  liilidUrin  el«««i>  *ad  m  bacvue  wares  nT  n^Drmnit  una 
Innmctliai  IbnoflMn  ikt  kingtlom  tad  lt>  depemkBciMi 

~po*^fUIIf  IblvlnclDg  pnbKc  tuM  ud  kiMiwledge.  Tlic  1»*t  tngnven  wUI  be  e[ii];4o]r(d '^ 
^trcnlatc  cotIh  of  Iba  belt  pjctorvi,  by  AitIM*  of  vbom  the  country  ii  JintiT  pmul-^ictaidii 


oTSiIHA  AHToctBe  ipprecution  1011  crilmUiaii  of  iSe  •rorfil. 

In  order  to  meet  tbcwjsbfi  of  thOK  «Iio  Tn*|f  require  copiea  of  tb(  ngnirlof^,  Ibr  (tie  poKMlo 
•rtirtlwpopoH  ottwnlagi  itbu  b*«n  reegbed  toiwua  a  biwiTBe  hovsib  or  rBwiri  hhd 
■NTHBBsiOHa  OB  luze  »per.  , 

Tbawbi>teo(UKQAU.UTiiUlbccn(ntved,lnUu  JiuiiUMM-.bytlw  mOM  tminnil  Brkiih 


THE   PRINCIPAL  WORKS  N<  IS  AIIe- 


EngTivn*. 

Hiihluid  Uoiic  B. 

-Tbe  DeMi  ortb*  9MC    B.  uniui. 

r<nitb  nd  FInaire. V  Sharpc. 

Thela«lln ,..  V  Bmrlh. 

CroHlBg  Itie  Paid    W  Minrpe. 

Vstln   i.  Willmore. 

The  Goldm  BouEh J.  Prim.  ', 

SiBcha  ud  tk*  DDcben  C  sninh. '        '     -    > 

OofaictoSckiMl  ' T.  FhilUbrmia.  . 

Scene  Iran  TMlAb  Night D.  StiineL 

Ttaejtoy-Shilnpen K  WUlntn« 

■nwfUlwereMivd    F.  Cuter. 

Venice C.  StauMd,  E.A.  Conrin. 

,Dorl , C.  Stulleld,  R-A.  Wall^.  -     1 

•'      I  ll*iWM>dewBi«fe  Sir  A.  W.&lleott,  &.A.     Benllry  / 

The  Vilky  tun CobMkM*,  R.A.  Bentley.  '     ' 

naWluKboi  Sir  D.  Wlikic,  R.A.  Bi«*a«.  '    " 

■fteNewr..^ Sir  D.  Wllkie,  H.A.  T.yjpr.  , 

TkeUod^l T.Uwliii,IU.  fllMiii.  '  ' 

UK  Acaof  iBaDCCdcB. Sir  J.  ReynoMa,  F.R.A.     Jouberl. 

nndinc  tbe  Body  tf  Harold. W.  Hitton,  R.A.  Outrim. 

Sir  Thomu  More  ind  hii  i>aiighter  ..  J,  R.  UMcti,  )t.A.  OuUHm. 

TA*  tSie  qflMt  Pltltt  mill  te  gnerallf  abotu  te*  Mehf  by  eigU. 

THE   TERMS 
An  ithleb  the  lime  of  rtieM  EnfiBTtngi  «1U  tdK  ^UK  are  n  fcUom  I— 
IM  MOMTHIiV  PAJIVB,  E&OH  PART  TO  OOMTAUf  TWO  SHaRAVtRaa. 
I'    I  Paoor*,  before  Wter*.  OB  India  Paper   .,.^1     I    q' 

'  PaiiiTi,onlu^paper(Vlo.coionibier)  ,.     Old  f 

Emtih  Print  irlll  )>•  accompaBlad  by  azplaaatorr  liallamiw  ,' 

The  utmoit  cart  will  be  eiercieed  la  reader  tbit  Collection  of  EnEravinn  in  all  reaiwta  voithi 
r«pr«Mirialim  of  a  Oallrry  nhlch  contain!  Ihe  choiceat  examples  of  the  kadinn  Briliih  rainlera 
of  the  eilalintBiai  the  KnjtnTcn,  all  of  eataUiahedieiMile,  are  animated  by  an  rararal  ilealnto 
UKMdaM  ttieir  vmeahoaaataUyvllblbcaeortbecTeMPalaionoflheiroaBaMyi  Ihe  most  aldl. 
lSl'mi(hniliirbeen|ti(edintbepn>di>ctlaBOftliePriiiUi  and,  laaUmlBariktailfc  Ibc  uMoM 
■»Mli»B  all  be«ada  to  aeoira  the  ngnltr  HoDthly  iMueoFatruly 

NATIONAL  WORK. 

TbeFiarrPAaTaillnMaroDlbe  Ia(  o(  JiNCAai,  WW)  pmioni to iiliitti, a  Arn  ••■tber 
otnalei  win  becompleua,  lOM  to  wcure  thair  ponctml  lame,  and  avoid  haila  In  prlatiac- 
'  Far  lb»nvolh,  or  Copiaa  on  lain  paper,  II  wUI  be  naceanry  that  iMiacribera  make  early  appU- 
cattOB  throDKb  aaj  BookaeUerla  ttw  kln«om,  or  direct  to  the  pQbUibera,  at  tA»  ■<«  W  ■PMV' 

THE  ART-JOURNAL. 

:' b  «0BMVWnc«nr the  eanftaalon  thai  haa  very  frt<|BenUy  ailaaa  Aon  tb«  liNt  of  the  mtfc  liainc 
the  aaoa  aa  thai  of  Iheraluabl*  aociety— The  AaT-UmoH  or  Londoh— it  haa  baen  coiiai^«d 
(Mi*b|e  to  eirect  a  alMl  Aaue  In  tbe  name  of  Ihe  PnbUcation. 

-^tlM  mtmlnrtlOB  Mo  the  woit  of  the  V«KNOH  GAu^aT— ad  the  intended  Mlln^mt  aflta 
tiw-aasMti  (be  VTMrtety  of  Inlrodatlnraarh  chance  with  the  commeiiccvmiof  the  New  Sertaa 
of  Bamylnn  j  II  wUI,  howevci,  be  made  andDaUT,  ao  aa  to  famlllanae  ^bacriben  lo  the  allera. 
lion,  wilhODl  the  haurd  ol  ila  htins  conddeml  a  New  Wort. 

PubUAed  (for  the  FT(i|itHton)1kr  CHAPMAN  ft  HALL,  193,  Strand. 

%>  JU  CoanumJ«Ul*l(/<ir  Ut  HVtr  mafttftnllo  MarnmitM  CUmbtri,  tR,  PmU  MalT, 

Ou  Offea  ef  Iht  ArlJvmnml. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  WORKf 

Bt  CX)NTRIBUT0RS  to  THE  BDINBUROH  RSVIBW. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  BBYOW, 

By  Francis  Jxffuy, 

Nov  on  or  mm  Judges  ov  ths  Coubt  or  Sbmiom  n  SoovukVBu 

nCONP  MDmOK 
8  fob.  8vo.  42t. 

OINESAL  CONTENTS. 

K  IkNwi  tWitSU  sad  Utorsiy  Biagiiphy.       t,  PhUotophy  of  tl»  Mia4,  MH^lifrtm, 
S.  HistorTSBdHlilo^lfMMln. 
S«  ppstry* 

4.  NOf«ll»TUM,HMtPMMWlit«n«#nctiOB. 


6.  Genenl  PolHks. 

7.  MiSCillSIIMIB.' 


II. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

iMCLOWMQ  HIS  OOMTEIBVTTONS  TO  THS  EDINBUItQH  KBTITV. 

THIMD  EDITION. 

8  Tols.  Sto.  with  Portndt,  86s. 


S*ThUcslseti— c—rtsNsr  thsiUiflw*iCk>rtittirtioiisto  Tfcs  B4iiib«rik  Ksfitv, 
Flynler'i  Lettcis  en  tlw  CMlioliflS»  sad  othsr  aiscsUsiisoas  works.  To  which  sra  bow  Inl 
sdMt— ThntiiSllsnoB  IsAhMqrs)  Letter  to  Mr.florMri  Two  Letters oa  AauSiesB  DSMsi  • 
I^yer)  Cbsafssdiofsr  hsfors  pohlMMd);  siMlsFkifflMBt  on  ths  Irish  Itemss  Gstholic  Cisirh 

JU. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

COHTBIBimD  TO  THS  BDINBUSOH  RBTISW. 

*     By  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Babinoton  Macaulat. 

FIFTM  EDITION. 

8  vols.  8vo.  86s. 

IV. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  THE  RIGHT 

HONOURABLE  SIR  JAHES  MACKINTOSH. 

llMTSD  BT  BOBBET  JaICES  MaCKIMTOSH,  EiO. 

nM$T  COLLECTED  EDMTiOH. 

%  vols.  8vo.  48s. 

^  TUf  McMy  inteKBtiof  and  Taloable  eolleetion  bekmgs  to  the  brflUaat 
Mriet  of  Jgfapffi  Rmriew  repoblieatioiiB.  aod  is  not  lets  iUiMtf«lif«  thsii 
cidMr  of  tlMM  of  the  liteiwy  ehaneter  of  ths  age  whieh  has  justpsesed." 

MoRNiif  o  Cwaotiicw. 


LoNDOv:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


iw,  Julf  ia48. 

oniTrd  11,1)1  )ii/jM  Hff^f^-<  i.jr;  n?W?i'  -.i 

NOTES  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  THE  BISTORT  OF 

EUBOPB  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

.7/31  /:iir  iiri|'pri?<f'at#'ia'S-^tviT  JfillfT/.i.. ) 

la  Pow Emji.     BjtlM^TA-t^.nij.niiitUFrr  "'Nota fron  Uh." 
.    .      ,    .     .....  .^   .        Po*  8".  5*.  .        ,^  .,, ,  ^  „„  ,u^, 

ADYENTUBES  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  PARIS. 

Bitncted  fton  tha  Aalobiognph;  of  U  •](«(  SrarrsHs.    TniuUted  rrom  IheGcraun. 
Poit  8io.  2*.  6(1. 

MEMOOIS  0»  SIB  T.  FOWBLL  BUXTOSf^ABP. 

WiLb  Selection fran  Ua  CMreapoodeDce.     Bj  hi(  Son.''  Trb'.  Kftntf,']^^,  .,  ' 

PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPIIT.'     ■"■" '  ' 

Bjr  Mabt  Sohkbvilli,  Autfaaren  of  "  Tbs  Connuioa  of  the  Piijunl  Sataem,"  tko. 
LORD  HEEVEY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  "miR-jU*! 

COURT  OF  GEORGE  II.  AND  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

Edited  bj  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Crokir.    2  toll.  B>o.  Portnil,  16». 

SERMONS- - ","•:• 

AoenuKfiB  AMD  DVTIB6  TAUGHT  BY  tbb  ciroKtm  or&ireLAMic 

A-,-,,.  )       ..■  ■  <fif  ttw'DKAROFNnwicv.    SXiW.'Srt.'JIi. ■  ■  "■■■•"      ""^ 


2  Toll.  Bit,.  Kith  Partriit  of  Mr.  lirooke,  «ud  flata,  32s. 

•lM'o'^'thb  gbIat  lord'clive. 

Bj  Rn.  O.  R.  Cktio,  Author  of  ibe  "  Starr  of  tbe  Battle  ci(  Waterloo."     Put  Sto.  6». 

10. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 

literature  of  the  Fmp  AJtTS.  ,„., 

Tlinifl      ll'l      '*r  C(  U  B*9ri-*«»,  BJ.    8«.l!l.i    -.    Ill'      .1111 

AJ0URNR¥'TH110U6h'1P0BTUGAL&«A1LICIA. 

Bj  tbe  Eau.«v  Oaw(*»tiih.     Mm  EdKtsn,  itviMd,  f«tt  8to.  At. 

souw  A^8>^ia£tr: 

ITS    ADVANTAGES'  ANO    ITS    HESOURCES. 
A  Qc*CTiption  or  that  Cftlonj  i  ua  ■  MjKWid  q(.bfawitiwfa  ftakwiHIHI  " 

EECOaSOTONS  OFButa  LIFE'S 

DariDg  >  RetidcDce  of  Sight  Tout  in  the  li 
Bj  Uenkt  Williau  Uavoakth.     Po«t  8t< 

'     *"  '  JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  ST 
E»iNBnmoH  Eaviiir,  No.  177— /mm  IB4B. 


COMPLETION  OF  LARDNER'S  CYCLOP>EDIA. 

ReceDUy  completed,  in  133  toIs.  fcp.  8yo.  with  Vignette  Tides,  Gs.  each,  doth, 

THE  CABINET  CYCLOPJIDIA; 

Being  a  Series  qf  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography ,  Natural  Phikmopky, 

Natural  History,  8fe.  by  Eminent  IVritert,-^ 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh,  Sir  John  Hbrschbl, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moorb,  Robbrt  Southby,  btc. 


THE  SBRIBS  COMPRISES:— 


I.  Ben's  History  of  RussI* t  toIs.  ISs. 

9.  Beirs  lives  of  Biitiah  PoeU . .  9  vols.  12s. 

Brewster's  Trestise  on  Optics.  1  vol.     6s. 
Cooley's  History  of  Maritime 

and  Inland  Discovery  a  vols.  18s. 

Crowe's  History  of  France ... .  3  vols.  18s. 
6.  De  Morfan's  Treatise  on  Pro- 

babilitiol  1  tol. 


«s. 


f .  De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 


Italian  Republics  1vol.     6s. 


8.  De  Sismondi*s  Fall   of    the 


12s. 


6s. 


Roman  Empire  S  vols. 

9.  Donovan's  Treetise  on  Chemis- 
try    IvoL 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy  S  vols.  19s. 

t4*DBnham*s  History  of  Sptin 

and  Portugal  5vols.  SOs. 

19.  Dunham*s   History  of    Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway. .  3  vols.  18s. 

18.  Dunhsm*s  History  of  Poland .  1  voL     68. 

14.  Dunham's  History  of  the  Ger- 

manic Empire 3  vols.  188. 

15.  Dunham's  History  of  Europe 

during  the  Middle  Ages  ....  4  vols.  Sis. 

16.  Dunham's  Lives    of  British 
DramatisU    9  vols.  19s. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 

ters of  Great  Britain 1  voL 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United 

SUtes 9vols. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  and   Bo- 
man  Antiquities   9  vols. 

90.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 

men of  the  Commonwealth . .  9  vols.  SOs. 

91 .  Forster,  MsCkintosh,  and  Cour- 

tenay's  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen 7vols. 

99.  Glelg's  Uves  of  MiUtary  Com- 
manders   3  vols. 

98.  OratUn's  History  of  the  Ne- 
therlands    1  vol. 

94.  Henslow's  Treatise  on  Botany  1  vol. 

95.  Hertchel'sTreat.  on  Astronomy  1  vol. 

96.  Her«chel's  Prelim.  Discourse 

on  the  Study  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy   1vol. 

•7.  History  of  Rome  9  vols.  12s. 

98.  History  of  Bwitaerland    1  voL     6s. 

99.  Holland's  Treatise  on  the  Ma^ 
nulisctures  in  Metal 8  vols.  IBs. 

80.  James's  UvesofForei^  States- 
men  ...'. 5vols.  aos. 


6s. 


19s. 


12«. 


49s. 

18s. 

6s. 

6s. 

68. 


68. 


1vol. 
1  VOL 
IvoL 


6s. 

6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 


lYoL     6s. 


81.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Treatise 

on  Mechanics 1  vol. 

32.  Keightley'sOutUnes  of  History  I  vol. 
83.  Lardner'i  Treat,  on  Arithmetic 

34.  Lardner's  Treat,  on  Geometry. 

35.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  Heat  . . 

36.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  Hydro- 

statics and  Pneumatics   .... 

87.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 

city and  Magnetism 9vols.l9s. 

88.  Mackintosh.  Wsllace,  and  Bell's 

History  of  England 10  vOls.  6Qs. 

89.  Montgomery    and     Shelley's 

Lives  of  ItsUan,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Authors 8vOIs.l8s. 

40.  Moore's  History  ot  Ireland. ...  4  vols.  94i. 

41.  Nioolas's  ChronoL  of  History.  1  vol.  6s. 
49.  Ftailips's  Treatise  on  Geology.  9  vols.  19s. 
43.PoweU's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy 1vol.     6s. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

IhictareofSilk IvoL 

45.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Ma- 

nufiicture   of  Porcdain  and 
Glass  1  voL 

46.  RoBCoe's  Lives  of  Brit.  Lawyers  1  vol. 


6s. 


6s. 

<s. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland. ...  9  vols.  18s. 

48.  Shelley's  Lives  of  Ftench  Au- 

thors    9t0]s.  19s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson'sTrea- 

tiae  on  Insects  IvoL     6s. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Ad- 

mirals    6  vols.  SOs. 

51.  Stebbing's  Hist  of  the  Church  9  vols.  19s. 
59.  Stebbing's  History  of  the  Re-    ' 

formation   9vols.t9s. 

53.  Swalnson's  Prelim.  Discourse 

on  Natural  History 1vol.     6s. 

54.  Swalnson's    Natural    History 

and    Classification  of    Ani- 
mals   ITOL     9L 

55.  Swalnson's    Habits  and   In- 
stincts of  Animals 1  voL     6s. 

56.  Swalnson's  Quadrupeds IvoL     6a. 

57.  Swalnson's  Birdo 9voU.    19. 

58.  Swalnson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  6u:.  9  vols.  19s. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shellfish  1  vol.     6a. 

60.  Swalnson's  Animals  in  Mena- 
geries    1  vol.     6s. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Bib- 
liography    1  VOL      6s. 

69.  ThirlwaU's  History  of  Greece    8  vols.  48s. 


A  Detailed  Catalogue  of  the  Contents  may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Booksellerf. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Grrgn,  and  Longmans;  and  John  Taylor. 
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THE   NATURALIST'S   LIBRARY. 

Peopled  Kdltlon. 

THE  concluding  volumes  of  this  Cheap  and  Popular  Issue  of  Sir 
W.  Jardinb's  NATyRALIST'S  LIBRARY,  are  now  ready,  namely-^yol  38, 
containiDg  Fishes  of  the  Perch  Family ;  Vols.  39  and  40,  Rshes  of  British  Guiana.  By 
Sir  R.  ScHOMdUBGK.    Price  4i.  6d.  each. 

The  entire  Series,  in  Forty  Yolnmes,  handsomely  bonnd  in  doth,  with  the  edges  gilt 
at  top,  may  now  be  had  at  £9;  or  in  distinct  classes,  as  follow : — 


Ornitholooy,  14  Tols.  .     .  £^    3    0 
Mammalia,  13  rols. .     .    .    2  18    6 


Entomoloot  7  ?ols.  .    .    .jfl  11    i6 

lOHTHTOLOOT,  6  TOla.       ..170 


Any  Subject  or  Yolame  may  also  be  taken  apart  from  the  Class  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  price  4b.  6d.  a  volume. 
Prefixed  to  each  volume  is  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  some  distinguished  Natordist. 
The  Work  throughout  is  profusely  illustrated  with  coloured  Plates. 
Detailed  Prospectuses  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers— 

W.  U.  LizARS,  Edinburgh ;  S.  Highlit,  32,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Just  published,  as  a  Supplementary  Yolume  to  the  above, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  HUMAN  SPECIES.    By  lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  Hamilton  Smith.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  the  Author^ 
Price  78.  6d. 


INFANT  BAPTISM. 
In  royal  18mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

AN    ABRIDGMENT    of  WALL'S    HISTORY  of  INFANt 
BAPTISM.    By  the  Rev.  William  Hbnrt  Spbncbr. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  Waterloo  Place ; 

Of  whom  may  be  bad.  Just  published, 

INFANT    BAPTISM,    and    the  Mode    of  AdministeriDg   it.      By    R. 
Twopsnt,  B.D.  Vicar  of  North  Stoke.    Price  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  DODSLBY'S  AND  RIVINGTON'S 

ANNUAL  REGISTER. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  ISs. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER ;   or,  a  View  of  the  History  and  Politics 
of  the  Year  1847. 

Rivingtons ;  Longman  and  Co. ;  J.  M.  Richardson ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  SimpkYa 
•ad  Co. ;  J.  Rodwell ;  Uoulston  and  Stoneman ;  G.  Lawford ;  J.  Dowding ;  J.  Bumpus  t 
Cowie  and  Co. ;  Capes  and  Son ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ;  H.  Washboume ;  U.  G.  Bohn  | 
Waller  and  Son;  J.  Thomas;  L.  Booth;  W.J.  Cleaver;  G.  RoQtledgst  O.  Willis i 
and  Tegg  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  in  3  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  £3»  3s. 

ANNALS    of    the    ARTISTS    of   SPAIN.       By    William 
Stirling,  Esq.      Profusely  Illustrated  with  Engravings   on    Steel,    Wood, 
and  Stone. 

London  :  John  OUivier,  59,  Pall  MalL 
^ , _ 
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64 1  Fleet  Street,  and  2,  ffamover  Street,  Hmnovew  Square: 

Jaae  1848. 

Messrs.  Seeley  have  recently  published — 

I. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  ROME.     By  the  Rev.  M.  Hobaht 

Sbymour,  M.A,     Id  post  Bvo.  with  Engravings,  148.  half  morocco. 

CRITICAX  N0T1CB8. 

**  An  able  amd  Infonnintr  book,  trcatinz  with  freshness  a  country  so  exhantted  as  Italy,  by 

directing  the  mind  to  a  definite  subject,  and  considering  it  widely  and  deeply The  literary 

character  of  ^r.  Seymour  enables  nim  to  present  his  news  and  matter  with  effbct.  He  is  also  a 
fbH-minded  writer.  Whatever  subjects  be  toudies  upon  he  presents  oompleteiy^  and  is  exteostfvs 
without  tedtonsness."— fiPBOTAToa,  June  S. 

**  This  Toteme  is  a  moat  valuable  contribution  to  the  stores  of  English  literature  on  a  subject  tlie 

Screwing  impOTtaaee  of  which  cannot  be  over^rated We  beg  to  tender  him  our  best  thanla 
or  hia  interesting  volume.*'— John  Bull,  June  8. 

EGYPTIAN    CHRONOLOGY    ANALYSED :    its  Theory 

developed  and  practically  applied,  and  conflrmed  tn  its  Dates  and  Details  fh)m  its 
agreement  with  the  Hieroglyphio  Monuments  and  the  Scripture  Chronology.  By 
the  Rev.  Frbdbbiok  Nolan,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Vicar  of  Prittlewell.  In  one  volume, 
avo.  14«»  cloth, 

III. 

t  EXAMINATION  before  ADMISSION  to  a  BENEFICE 

by  the  BISHOP  of  EXETER,  followed  by  refusal  to  institute,  on  die  aUegntmi  ef 
unsoui^  docti'ine  re^>ecting  the  efficacy  of  Baptism.  Edited  by  the  Clerk  examiliied, 
Gborgb  Cqanrlius  Gorham,  B.D.  Vicar  of  St.  Just-in>PenwHh,  Comwill;  Pn* 
iente4  Vicar  of  Brampford  Speke,  Devon.    In  one  volume,  8vo.  14i.  oloth« 

IV. 

A  MEMOIR.  CORRESPONDENCE,  and  REMAINS  of 

the  Author  of  '*  The  Listener,"  '*  Christ  our  Example,"  &c.  In  one  Tolnme, 
foolscap  Bvo.  with  Portrait  after  Lawrence,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

V. 

THE  COURSE  of  LIFE :   a  Sketch  for  Christian  Fcmafef. 

Foolscap  8vo.  Gs,  cloth.  ' 

LETTEBS  to  a  WAVERER,  on  the  ROMSH  CONTRa 

VERSY,  By  the  Rev.  Samubl  Hobson,  LL.B.  Perpetual  Corate  of  Bntley, 
Suffolk.     In  one  volume,  12mo.  7s.  cloth. 

VII. 

THE  YOUNG  PROTESTANT ;    or,  the  Compass  of  Sea 

and  I^aod  to  make  one  Proselyte.     By  a  Clbrotman.    Foolscap  8vo*  St.  6d.  cftotb. 

'*  But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sooth  to  sayne), 
The  more  bene  the  foxes  thst  here  remaine." 

Shbphbard's  Calbnoar,  Ec*  9. 

VIII. 

THE    CHRISTIANITY    of    ABRAHAM :    Faith  which 

worketh  by  Love.  With  Patriarchal  Prophecy.  In  one  volume,  crown  8vo. 
78.  cloth. 

IX. 

THE  WAR  with  the  SAINTS :   being  the  Last  Work  of 

CHAftLonm  Eli^abbth.    Foolscap  8vo.  with  Six  Engravings  and  Map,  6t.  doth. 

Seblets,  54,  Meet  Street,  and  2,  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
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aOLDSMTTH'S  ENGLAND,  ROME, 

AND  GREECE.    BY  PRmCB. 

Now  ready,  in  12ao,  price  Ss.  6d.  eadi, 

bound,  Neir  Editions  of 

GOLDSMITH'S  ABRIDGED 
HISTORIES  of  ENGLAND, 
ROME,  o&d  GREECE.  With  Notes. 
Questions,  &c.  revised  and  corrected.  By 
P.  A.  Paincb,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Parallel 
History." 

The  three  histories  of  Dr.  Goldsmith 
are,  in  this  edition,  in  strict  conformity 
with  his  own  oareftil  abridgments ;  some 
deficiencies  in  events  have  been  supplied, 
questions  for  examining  pupils  close  each 
diapter,  the  dates  have  beoi  carefully  put 
in,  the  contamporaneons  occurrences  in 
otherstates  insenrted,  and  the  narratiTe  in 
the  Ibcee  has  been  bfooght  down  to  the 
latest  point  of  time.  Thoa  Greeoe  is  con- 
tanoed  to  the  founding  of  the  modem  king- 
dom; Rome,  to  the  fall  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Turks ;  and  Eng- 
land to  the  year  1847.  To  each  is  pre- 
fixed a  Summary,  with  Questions  which 
ioTolf e  ■  Very  considerable  portion  of 
easeBtial  historical  information. 

London  i  Longman  and  Co. ;  J.  M. 
Racbardaont  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Simpkin, 
MarsBall,  and  Co. ;  F.  and  J.  Rivington ; 
Sherwood  and  Co. ;  Houlston  and  Stone- 
man  ;  Edwards  and  Hughes ;  Darton  and 
Co. ;  E;  P.  Williams ;  C.  H.  Law ;  HaU 
and  Co. ;  Capes  and  Co. ;  CUrke  and 
Co. ;  and  Wbittaker  and  Co. 

Just  published, 

RARE  and  REMARKABLE 
ANIBIALS  of  SCOTLAND,  re- 
presented  from  Living  Subjects :  with 
Practical  Observations  on  their  Nature. 
By  Sir  Jork  Graham  Daltxll,  Bart. 
Vol.  FiiBt,  containing  53  coloured  Plates, 
4lo.  £Z.  3s. 
John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 

EMOIRS    of    MARIE   von 

ARNHEIM.  Written  by  HxBaiLF. 

Small  8vo.  7s. 

*'  Whether  the  tale  be  of  English  or  foreign 
oririn,  it  excites  a  very  stroiMr  interest.  The 
author's  power  is  great ;  but  it  is  also  greater 
in  depicting  retribution  than  temptation.  The 
effed  intended  is  to  the  fullest  produced." 

ATHBNiBUM. 

-  K  tala  powerfully  told,  and  deeply  in- 
teresting.*'—CaiTic. 

<*  Its  motive,  execution,  and  extraordinary 
besnty,  claim  for  it  a  place  among  those  works 
of  iooagiBation  that  seek,  by  artistic  methods,  to 
tead,  sefiae,  and  devate  ni.  In  the  whole 
work  there  is  nothing  more  true  to  nature,  or 
bronght  oat  with  more  foree  and  iMauty,  than 
the  description  of  the  struggle  of  Mane  with 
remorse."— Dublin  UNiTsasiTY  Mao. 

Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 


In  1  ToL  12mo.  price  6?.  cloth, 

rpHE  MODERN  BRITISH 
JL  PLUTARCH.  By  Dr.  W.  C. 
Tati^h. 

CoMTBNTS  I  ^  Arkwright— Burke  — 

Bums — Byron — Cannbg — Earl  Chatham 

— Clarke — Clive— Capt.  Cook-^Cofrpef 

— Crabbe— Davy — Eldon^Erskine— Fox 

— Franklin — Goldsmith — Grey — Hastings 

—  Heber  —  Howard — Jenner  —  Sir   W. 

Jones — Mackintosh— H.  Martyn-^Sir  J. 

Moore— Nelson— Pitt— RomiHy—Scott-^ 

Sheridan — Smeaton— Watt— Welksley— 

WUberforoo— Wilkie— WeUingtan. 

"A  work  which  wiU  ba  wetoooMd  in  any 
drde  of  intelligent  young  persons."  < 

fiaiT.  QOABT.  Riv. 

Grant  and  Griffith,  comer  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

THE  LIFE  of  JESUS  CHRIST, 
in  its  Historical  Connexion  and 
Historical  Development.  By  Auoustus 
Neandbe.  Tranilated  ftrom  tho  4th  Qer^ 
man  Edition,  by  Professors  M'CLiKTdCK 
and  Blumbmthall  ;  with  a  Preface  by  a 
Clbbotman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Royal  8vo.  12s.  cloth  boards. 

Sampson  Low,  169,  FleH  Street. 

CRABB*S  GERMAN  E^RAlCflS/ 

BY  DR.  HAUSMANN. 

In  12mo.  price  6s.  doth, 

DEUTSCHES  BLUMEN- 
KORBCHEN ;  being  a  Selection  of 
pleasing  and  progressiTe  Extracts  from 
German  Writers,  m  Prose  and  Verse,  with 
Analytical  Tiranslations,  Notes,  and  a 
copious  Yooabnlary,  intended  to  htm  the 
Eighth  Edition  of  Crabb's  German  Ex- 
tracts,  entirely  re-modelled  and  con- 
siderably enlarged.  By  Euanubl  Haus- 
MANN,  Phil.  Dr. 

London :  Longmaa  and  Co. ;  Simpldki, 
Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Dulsu  and  Co. ; 
Houlston  and  Stoneman  ;  D.  Nutt ;  and 
Wbittaker  and  Co. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Second  Edition  of 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 
By  D.  T.  Anstkd,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  &c.,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
King's  Coll^,  London.  Post  8to.  with 
149  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

GEOLOGY.    2  vob.  8?o.  witii 
numerous  Illustrations,  £2.  2s. 
John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 


OHE-VOLUME 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS  and  DICTIONARIES. 

1.  Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic 

Bbonotny:— Fomi^imff,  HootekeepisffyCooteiT, ftc.     l»OOOWoDdctits  ....      SO  0 

2.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

1,241  WoodcuU   00   0 

%*  Supplement  of  Recent  Improvements.     Nnmerooi  Woodcuts ....      14   0 

3.  Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography. 

83  Maps  tnd  1,000  other  Woodcuts ,      60   0 

4.  M'CuUoch's  Ge(^raphical,  Statistical,  and  Historical 

Dictionary  of  the  World.     (3vofo.)    Six  large  Maps  80  0 

%*  Supplement  to  the  last  Edition,  5a. 

6.  M'Cullocli's  Dictionanr  of  Commerce  and  Conuuer- 

dal  Navigation.     Maps  and  Plans,  50s. ;  or  strongly  balf-bonnd. 55  0 

V  Siqiplement  to  the  last  Edition,  48. 6d. 

6.  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 

Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign.     9,000  Woodcuts  50   0 

7.  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ;  including  all  the 

Planti  Ibund  fai,  or  introdnced  into,  Great  Britain.    10,000  WocKlctts 71   • 

8.  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture :  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Cultivation;  the  Economy  and  Management  of  Fanaa. 
l,100WoodcuU  50   • 

9.  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening;  its  History 

and  Flrsaent  state;  its  Theory  and  Practice.     1,000  Woodcota 50  0 

10.  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 

Architectoie  and  Furniture.    9,800WoodcnU CI  Q 

11.  Johnson's  Farmer's  Enwclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of 

Rural  Affkirs.     Numerous  Wooclcuts 50  f 

12.  Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,   Historiod;     *  * 

Theoretical,  and  Practical.     1,100  WoodcnU Sit 

13.  Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering. 

upwards  of  3,000  woodcuts .^,....«.«...      SB  I 

14.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Voli.landi ...:....*..'    14 '| 

*»*  To  be  completed  in  One  more  Voitmu. 

15.  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Numerous  Woodcuts «...     iO  0 

16.  Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports : — 

HuntiDg,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  &C.     OOoVoo^cu^ M  ^ 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


ADYERTISEMLENTS  comnsctbd  with  LITBBATURB  and  THE  ARTS,      2S 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.    BY  P.  P.  MERLET, 
PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Merlet's  French  Grammar,  divided  into  Three  Parts;  the 

ProDonciation,  the  Accidence,  and  the  Syntax.    New  Edition,  12mo.  5a.  6d.  bound. 

Merlet*8    Le    Traducteur ;     or.    Historical,    Dramatic,   and 

Miacellaneoof  Selections  from  the  best  French  Writers;  accompanied  by  Ex- 
planatory Notes ;  a  selection  of  Idioms,  &c.    New  Edition,  12mo.  58.  6d.  boond. 

Merlet's  Petit  Tableau  Litteraire  de  la  Prance;   containing 

an  Essay  on  French  Literature,  with  Specimens  of  the  best  Authors,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time ;  a  sequel  to  "  Le  Traducteur."    12mo.  6s.  bound. 

Merlet's  Dictionary  of  Difficulties ;  Appendix  to  the  French 

Grammar.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  4s.  bound.  Containing  an  Explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  French  Language^— Complete  List  of  Adjectives,  showing  why 
they  are  placed  before  or  after  the  Substanti?e — Comprehensive  List  of  Idioms,  and 
Proverbs  now  fai  us»— List  of  Synonyms — Mercantile  Expressions,  Phnues,  and 
Letters,  &o.  &c. 

London  t  Taylor  and  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower  Street. 


Price  Fourpencey  of  any  Bookseller ^ 

PBRMANBNT&Y  BNLAROBD  to  Tprsntywfour  larfftt  QuArto  Pa«e^ 

THE    ATHENiEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

(Stamped,  to  go  fret  by  pott,  hd,)  contamt — 

IftevleWB)  with  copious  Extracts,  of  every  important  New  English  Book,  and  of  the 
more  important  Foreign  Works. 

Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of 
all  papers  of  interest. 

AotheBtle  i^eeomiis  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions. 

CrlttclsniB  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  Collections^ 
New  Prints,  &c. 

Orlf^nal  Papers  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

Foreign  Correspondence  on  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  from  France^ 
Germany,  Italy,  &c. 

Mnsie  and  Dramas  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Theatres,  New 
Music,  &c. 

PIOgrapMeal  Wottees  of  Men  distinguished  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art 

Orii^al  Papers  and  Poems. 

Miscellanea^  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  and  inteUigent. 

THE  ATHENiEUM 

is  so  conducted,  that  the  reader,  howerer  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality,  in  point  of  information,  with  the  best-informed  circles  of 
the  Metropolis. 

^0*  Tax  ArnmsMvu  i$  published  every  Satuhdat,  but  it  re-Ueued  each  Months 

stitched  in  a  Wrapper, 

Wholeeale  Agents  t — for  Scotland,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bradftite,  Edinburgh ;  for 
ImsLAND,  Mr.  Cumming,  Dublin  ;  for  Fbancb,  Mr.  Baodry,3,  Quai  Malaquais,  Paris; 
or  Bblgium,  Mr.  Browne,  73,  Rue  Montague  de  la  Conr,  Bruxelles. 


...  -     ■    — .^  -  ^v 
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THE   AUTHOR'S    EDITIONS. 


OLLENDORFF'S  METHOD  of  LEARNING  to  READ, 
WRITE,  and  SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  SIX  MONTHS. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN.    Written  expressly  for 

the  Eogliah  Student.    By  Dr.  H.  Q.  Ou^cNitoarv.  .  8to.  price  16a.  douu 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.    Written  expressly  for 

the  Englub  Stadent.    "Bj  Dr.  H.  O.  OLLENDomrr.    Sm.  2d  edition,  {>iiee  16s.  doth. 

3.  APAPTED  to  the  GERMAN.     Writtea  expressly  for 

tbe  EngUsh  Student.    By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.     Iq  2  parts.    Part  1,  5th  editioD» 
price  168.  8?o.  cloth.      Part  2,  2d  edition,  price  12s.  8to.  cloth.     The  Parts  sold 

separately. 

KEYS    to   the  ITALUN,  FRENCH,  and   GERMAN 

SYSTEMS,  prepared  by  the  Author.     Price  Ts.  each,  cloth  lettered. 

*«*  It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themtelTes  of  the  present  method, 
to  notice  that  these  are  the  only  English  Editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  OllendorlT,  and 
he  deems  any  other  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  English  instruction,  and  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  method  so  strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil  HaU,  and 
other  eminent  writers.  They  should  be  ordered  with  the  publisher's  name,  and,  to 
prevent  errors,  every  copy  of  the  author's  edition  is  signed  by  himself. 

London  :    Whittaker  ,  and    Co.  ;    and   Dulau  and  Co. ;    and  to  be  had  of  any 
Bookseller. 


THE    LIBRARY    of    M  E  D  I  C  I N  E  ;  comprinug  a  Series  of 
Originid  Diasertations.    Arranged  and  edited  by  Aj.bxamdkk  Twbboib,  M.D. 
F.R.S. 

PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  consisting  of  Treatises  by  Doctors  Alison— Bennett— 
G.  Budd — W.  Budd — Burrows — Christison — Carpenter — Ferguson — Gregory — Hope- 
Joy  —  Locock — Priohard — Rowland  —  Schedel  —  Shapter  —  Symoads — Taylor — ^Tbeo. 
Thompson — Wm.  Thompson — ^Watson — Williams.  In  5  vols,  post  8to.  price  lOa.  6d. 
per  volume,  cloth. 

AS  Y  S  T  EM    of   MI  D  WI FERY.     By  Edward  Rigbt,  M.D.  &c 
2d  edition,  I  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  doth. 

CRUVEILHIER'S  ANATOMY.  Translated  by  Dr.  Maddbh,  and 
revised  by  Professor  Sharpby,  of  University  College,  In  2  vols,  containing  1,232 
closely  printed  pages,  and  upwards  of  300  illustrations;  with  a  copious  Index,  &c 
Post  8vo.  18s.  per  volume,  cloth  lettered. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave-Maria  Lane. 


In  3  vols.  8vo.  price  £2,  2s.  cloth, 

* 

A    GENERAL     BIOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONARY.       By  Jotn 
Qoiftotf,  Author  of  the  "  General  Topographical  Dieiionary,"  fto. 
***  This  is  oae  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  dlcttonariea  pQblbhed» 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave-Maria  Lane. 


MR.    BENTLEY 

Will  publish  immediately  the  following  important  Ifew  Woeks  : — 

.  Ip  3  tdI%  pOit  8fo* 

HAROLD, 

'T^m  Last  or  tbb  Saxon  Kings  :    an  .Historical  Romance. 

By  «r  EDWARD  DULWBR  LYITON,  Bart., 
*     Atithor  of  **IUen«i,"  •«  The  Last  of  the  Barons,*'  **  The  Last  Days  of  PompeiK"  fiic. 

■  (if out  ready. 

In  3  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  numerons  Portraits  from  Oriji^nal  Falnting^s, 

THE  FAIRFAX  CORRESPONDENCE : 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EEIGN  of  CflARLES  the  FIRST. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq.  Barrist«-.at^Lafr. 


In  a  Tola«  demy  8ro.  with  Portraito  and  svme- 
rons  other  lUostrations, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  JESUITS : 

Prom  the  Foundation  of  their  Society 

By  Pope  Paal  IIL,  to  its  Suppression  by 

Pope  aement  XIV. ; 

Tbeir  BfiasiOns  throofhont  the  World  {  with 
their  Rerival  and  Present  State. 

By  Anobbw  Stbinmbtz,  Author  of 
V  The  Novitiate,"  "  The  Jesuit  in  the  Family." 

r^Vov  remdi^. 


Under  the  Sametion  of  The  CotamUa  Office  and 
TkeAdmiraihfjand  DediccUea,  bypermueioH, 
to  Hie  Royal  Bigkma  Priiteo  Jlhert. 

3  vols,  demy  8to.  with  numerous  lUostrations, 

NARRATlVEof  the  EXPEDITION 

Sent  by  Her  Majesty's  Qovemroent  to  the 

RIVER  NIGER,  in  the  Year  1841, 

Under  the  Command  of 

Capt.  Hbnry  Duif  das  Trottbr.  R.N. ; 

With  an  Account  of  Fernando  Po  and  the  other 

Islands  in  the  Bif^ht  of  Biafra. 

By  Capt.  William  Allbn,  R.N.  F.R.9.  9k, 

Late  Commander  of  H. M.S.  Wilberforce;  and 

T.  R.  H.  Thomson,  M.D.  &c.  Soixepn,  R.N. 

Expedition. 


One  of  the  Ofllcera  of  the  Expedi 

J/fotB  readjf. 

In  3  vols,  demy  8to.  with  Portraits  of  the  Countess  of  Ossory  and  of  Lady  Holland, 

yfHe  of  Stephen,  second  Lord  Holland, 

CHABACTKRISTIC  8KKTCBBS  OW 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY,  POLITICS,  and  LITEBATUEE, 

^  COMPRI8BO  IN  A  SBBIBS  OW  LBTTBRS  TO 

THE    COUNTESS    of   OSSORY. 

By  HORACE  WALPOLE,  Earl  of  Orford. 

Now  first  printed  from  the  Orig^inal  MSS.    Edited  by  the  Bight  Hon.  R.  VERNON  SMITH,  M.P. 

[Nomroadjf^ 


Nei»  Work  by  ti^^Hvn,  Adela  Sidney, 
In  9  vols,  post  8to, 

SADNESS  and  GLADNESS. 

By  the  Hon.  Adbla  Sidnby, 
Author  of  **  Home  and  Its  Influence.** 


In  8  vols,  post  8vo. 

AM YMON  E  : 

A  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  Pericles. 
ByMissE^LTVH, 

Author  of  **  Azetb,  the  Egyptian.'* 


In  3  Tols.  post  8T0.  with  Portraits  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  Manzoni, 

ITALY  IN  THB  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

AND  ITS  PAST  CONDITION. 

Br  JAMES  WHITESIDE,  A.M.  M  JLS.A.  one  of  Her  Miyesty'a  Counsel. 


NBW  TOLUMB  OF 

The  Standard  NoveU  and  Romaneft. 

In  1  vol.  ISmo.  neatly  bound  and  embellished, 

price  5s. 

CATHERINE  DE  MEDICTS, 

The  Queen  Mother.  By  Louisa  S.  Costbllo. 

[Sow  ready. 


In  post  8iro.  with  Wood  Enrratlngs  by  George 
Measom,  price  8s.  6d. 

N  A  S  O  L  G  Y  : 

BBINO 

Hints  tovtards  a  Cla&silicatton  of  Noses. 
By  Eden  Warwick. 

[Now  ready. 


'  In  3  TOls.  8to.  with  800  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  FIsirholt,  F.S.  A. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HOUSE  of  HANOVER, 

ILLySTRATBD  BY  THB  CARICATURBS,  SATIRES,  AND  BURLESQUES  OF  THB  DAY. 

By  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  F.3.A. 


3  TOls.  post  8vo.  with  numerons  Illustrations, 

ROIiLO  aid  his  RACE ; 

Or,  the  Footsteps  of  the  Normans. 

By  AcTON  Wabbdrton. 

\Now  ready. 


In  8  yols.  post  8vo.  with  numeroos  Illustra- 
tions, 

THE  PARSON,  PEN,  A:  PENCIL. 

By  the  Bst.  O.  M.  Musoravb. 

[2fow  reatfy. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
(Poblisber  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.) 


Edinburgh  Revibw,  No.  177— /une  1848. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  N^  XV. 

1¥I11  be  paMiihed  on  the  t§tnof  AiigiuA. 

The  Contents  of  Number  XIV. — published  May  !•* 


• — are 

7.  Resulls  of  German  Fhilosophj. 

8.  Norton  on  the  Gonoineneis  of  the 
Govpelt. 

9.  Italy— Its  State  and  Prospects. 

10.  French  Revolution  in  1848. 

11.  Critidtms  on  Books  and  the  Fine 
ArU. 


1.  Borneo— The  Rajah  of  Sarawak. 

2.  Charles  Lamb — His  G«|^as  and  Writ- 

ings.  .  * 

3.  Congregational  Independency. 

4.  Ranthorpe — Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet. 

5.  Animal  Psychology. 

6.  Samuel  Warren — Now  and  Then. 

Opiniofu  qf  the  Prett  on  Numbir  XIV. 

"  A  feUow-laboarer  in  the  field  of  independent  criticitni,  and  healthy  liberal  principles,  at  once 
so  yoang  and  able,  deserves  to  be  greeted  by  old  reformers  with  cordial  respect  and  good  wishes. 
We  anticipate  the  best  effects  to  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  from  a  Review  devoted  to  their  inte- 
rests, which  is  both  so  ably  written,  and  informed  with  so  catholic  a  spirit.  They  can  never  hope 
to  communicate  with  their  fellow-citizens  by  means  more  Uk«ly  to  win  respect  and  profitable 
atteDtion."^BxAiiiNBR,  Junes. 

**  The  composition  and  writing  are  in  general  excellent,  and  would  do  credit  to  either  of  the  old- 
established  (kvourites,  the  Qitartbrly  or  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  we  have  not  read  either  in  the 
Kdinburoh  or  Quartbrly,  for  many  a  long  <lay,  so  good  a  paper  as  the  one  we  here  find  on 
*  Charles  Lamb,  his  Genius  snd  Writings.'  The  criticism  on  Mr.  Wsrren  is  also  the  most  careful 
and  elaborate  examination  we  have  seen  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  author  of  *  The  Diary  of 
a  Ute  Physician.*  "—Morning  Hbralo,  June  14. 

**  The  editor  of  this  Review  has  not  sent  forth  a  number  that  has  not  been  brim  ftill  of  excel- 
lence "—Nonconformist,  May  7. 

"The  last  number  of  this  Review  is  full  of  agreeable  and  valuable  articles." 

Lbbds  Mbrcurt,  June  17. 

London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  and 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers'- Hall  Court. 

This  day  is  published,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  One  Guinea, 

LAYS    OF    THE    DEER    FOREST. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  POEMS 

OF 

•  JOHN  SOBIESD  STUART  AND  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART. 

WITH 

AN    ESSAY    ON    D  E  E  R.ST  A  LK1  N  G    AND    ROE. HUNTING. 

NOTES  OF  REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS  IN  FOREST  SPORTS, 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CLANS, 

AND  NOTICES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  DEER  FORESTS. 

'*  This  is,  we  have  no  hesiution  in  sayinfr,  the  best  work  on  deer- stalking  which  has  yet  been 
written ;  snd  the  amount  of  information  which  it  contains  refcardinr  the  habits  of  the  star  and 
roe,  combined  with  the  vivid  pictures  of  which  we  have  made  such  ample  use,  cannot  rail  to 
render  it  popalar.  In  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  is  also  hirhly  interestinr.  for  it  embodies 
s  lari^e  amount  of  traditionary  lore,  sketches  of  the  clans,  and  flrai^ents  of  Hifhland  soof ,  oC 
much  superior  merit  to  those  which  have  hitherto  come  into  our  hands.  The  disquisicions,  too, 
upon  the  disappearance  of  some  snimals  once  indi^nous  to  Scotland— such  as  the  wolf,  the  »»V, 
the  wild  bull,  and  the  beaver— exhibit  a  ipreat  amount  of  research,  and  supply  a  cap  which  has 
long  been  wanted  in  tbe  page  of  natural  history.*'— Blackwood's  Maoazinb,  July. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AMD  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and 
Charlkb  Dolman,  61,  New  Bond  Street. . 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

lliis  day,  8vo.  6d.  (or  by  post  6d.), 

PLAN  of  the  ASSOCIATION  for  FOUNDING  the  SETTLEMENT 
of  CANTERBURY,  in  NEW  ZEALAND. 

'     London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  EAST-INDIA  GAZETTEER;  conlainintr  particular  Descriptions  of 
-^  the  Empire!,  Rinfcdomi,  Principftlities,  Cities,  Towns,  Districts*  &c.  of  HindMtan  and  the 
•cyacent  Coantries,  India  bipyond  the  Ganges,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelasp ;  tofcether  with 
SketcbM  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Architecture,  Con^nic'rce.  Manufactures,  Revenue)*,  Popula- 
tion, Castes,  Relifion,  History,  &c.  of  their  various  Inhabitants.  By  Waltkb  Hamilton. 
8d  Edition,  i  vols.  8vo.  328.  cloth. 

"  A  valuable  and  excellent  work."— Time?. 

THE  HAND  BOOK  of  INDIA:  a  Guide  to  the  Siranijcr  nnd  Traveller,  and 
a  Coropaniott  to  the  Resident.    By  J.  H.  Stocqoeler,  Esq.,  late  Editor  of  "The  Calcutta 
EaffUshman.'*    3d  Edition,  post  8vo.  Us.  cloth  lettered. 


WORKS  ON    INDIA,  $te. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WM.  H.  AMjEN  and  CO.,  7,  Leadenhall  Street. 

A  DICTIONARY,  HINDUSTANI  and   ENGLISH  :    to  which  is  added, 
a  reversed  part,  ENGLISH  and  HINDUSTANI.     By  Dolncan  Fobbbs,  LL.D.     Royal 
8V0.  £2. 128. 6d.  cloth. 

NARRATIVE     of    SERVICES     in     BELOOCHISTAN    arrd     AFF- 
GHANISTAN,  in  the  Tears  1840, 1841,  and  1»I3.   By  Colonel  Lswia  Robert  Staoby,  C.B., 
Bengal  Native  Infentiy.    8vo.  98.  doth. 

(By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Hon,  East  India  Company.) 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  MEASUREMENT  of  TWO  SECTIONS  of  the 
-^  MERIDIONAL  ARC  of  INDIA,  bounded  bv  the  Parallels  of  IR°3'  15";  24<'  T  11",  and 
S9°a0^  48*^;  conducted  under  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  By  Lieut.-Colonel 
Btkbbst,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Surveyor-General  of  India,  and  his  Assistants.  In  a  vols,  royal  4to. 
price  £i,  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

HISTORY  of  the  PUNJAUB,  and  of  the  Rise,  Prosfress,  and  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Sect  and  Nation  of  the  Sikhs ;  including  a  full  Account  of  the  recent  Military 
Operations  on  the  Banks  of  the  Sutledge,  and  the  Proclamations  and  Treaties  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.    By  Tnoitf  as  Thornton,  Esq.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  jffl.  Is.  cloth. 

'*  These  volumes  shoukl  be  in  the  library  of  every  one  who  feels  an  ipterest  in  the  recent  military 
exploits  of  oar  Army  of  the  Swtledge.  or  ia  omr  fiiture  Political  relations  of  the  Punjab.  The  work 
has.  Indeed,  this  doable  value ;— it  is  vsluable  for  present  snd  permanent  reference Inde- 
pendently, nowever.  from  any  temporarv  interest  which  these  volumes  mav  derive  (toni  the  recent 
events  in  the  Pu^iao,  they  possess  mncb  curious  matter  to  the  historical  student*  sa  well  with 
renrd  to  the  religious  character  of  the  sect  fbom  which  hss  sprang  the  warlike  race  of  modem 
Sikhs,  as  with  respect  to  the  character  and  policy  of  Ru^ieet  Sinffh."-^OHN  Bull. 

'*  The  work  gives  all  the  infbrmation  on  the  history  and  topography  of  the  Puniab  that  could  be 
desired ;  and  in  the  Ailness  and  completeness  of  its  details,  and  the  aiiigence  with  which  informa- 
tion has  been  collected,  from  every  available  source,  constitutes  this  the  best  and  most  autheotic 
work  extant  on  the  important  country  of  which  it  treats."— Britawnia. 

IJISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  in  INDIA,  to 'the  close  of  Lord 
"--^  £llenborough*s  Administration.  By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  Maps, 
shewing  the  Possesions  of  the  East-India  Company  at  various  times.  0  vols.  8vo.  jtf4.  las.  cloth 
lettered. 

**  The  East-India  Company  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  originating, 
we  believe,  in  their  patronage ;  and  it  is  equaUv  creditable  to  them,  and  to  their  historian,  that  on 
no  occasion  does  he  shrink  from  the  duty  of  teUing  the  undisguised  truth.*'— Timbs. 

A  GAZETTEER  of  the  COUNTRIES  adjacent  to  INDIA  on  the  NORTH- 
•^  WEST;  including  the  Punjab,  Sinde,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  the  Neighbouring 
States.  Compiled  by  authority  of  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  of  the  £ast4ndia  Compaziy,  and 
chiefly  fTom  docnments  in  their  possession.  By  Edward  Thornton,  £m|..  Author  of  *'Tbe  British 
Empire  in  India.*'    2  vols.  8vo.  25s.  cloth. 

THE  BRITISH  WORLD  in  the  EAST;  a  Guide,  Historical,  Moral,  and 
-'-  Commercial,  to  India,  China,  Australia.  Soath  Africa,  and  the  other  Possessions  and  Con- 
nections of  Great  Britain  in  the  Esatern  and  Southern  Seas.  By  Lbitch  Ritch  ib,  Esq.  2  vols. 
8vo.  £\.  48. 

ALLEN'S  INDIAN  MAIL,  published  on  the  arrival  of  each  Mail  from 
-^  India,  vift  Marseilles,  price  Is.,  stamped,  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  reporta  on 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled  chiefly  from  private 
and  exclusive  sources  *.  it  has  been.pronouuced  by  the  press.  In  general,  to  be  indisfbnbablb  to 
all  those  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in  the  East,  as  affording  the  only  eorreet  infbrmation 
rmrding  the  services,  movements  of  troops,  shipping,  and  all  events  <^  domestic  snd  individual 
interest.  Throughout  the  Indian  Mail  a  uniform  system  of  arrangement  prevaiUi ;  the  appoint- 
mtnts,  he.,  are  Diaced  alphabetically,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  an  Index  Is  furnished,  gra- 
tuitously, to  enanle  Subscribers  to  bind  up  the  volume,  which  forms  a  complete  Asiatic  Annual 
Rboibtrr,  and  Library  or  Rrfbrbncb. 


LoNDOV:    WM.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  7,  Lbadenhall  Stbbbt. 
I . 
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PUBUSHBD  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  and  LONDON, 


FOUR  LECTURES  on  the  MORAL,  SOCIAL,  and  PRO- 
FESSIONAL DUTIES  of  ATTORNIES  and  SOLICITORS  ;  deUvered  io 
Trinity  Term,  184&,  before  tl>e  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.  Borrister-atLaw.     With  Notes  and  Additions. 

[  Will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

In  Two  vols.  Post  Octavo,  price  One  Guinea, 

LAYS  of  the  DEER  FOREST :  a  Selection  from  the  Oriirinal  Poems  of 
John  Sobiiski  Stuart  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  With  an  ESSAY  on 
DEER-STALKING  and  ROE-HUNTING,  Notea  of  Remarkable  Incidents  in  Forest 
Sports,  Traditions  of  the  Clans,  and  Notices  of  Natural  History  in  the  Deer  Forests. 

In  Monthly  Yolames,  price  6s.  each, 

THE   HISTORY  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.S.     A  New 
Edition,  in  crown  8vo. 

*^*  The  Twentieth  and  Condudiog  Yolume,  containing  a  copious  Index,  wiU  be  pub- 
lished on  the  First  of  August. 

In  Octavo,  price  One  Guinea, 

THE  PLANTER'S  GUIDE:  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  best  Method  of 
giving  immediate  effect  to  Wood  by  transplanting  of  large  Trees  and  Underwood. 
By  Sir  Hbnry  Steuart,  Bart,  of  Allanton.  A  New  Edition,  ei^arged,  with  the 
Author's  last  additions  and  corrections.  Numerous  Illustrations,  and  an  EngraTingr, 
from  a  very  fine  Portrait,  of  the  Author,  by  Sir  Henry  Raebum. 

In  Post  Octavo,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  ANGLER'S  COMPANION  to  the  RIVERS  and  LOCHS  of 
SCOTLAND.  By  Thomas  Tod  Stood  art.  Containing  the  Natural  history  of 
the  Trout  and  Salmon  ;  with  Directions  for  practising  the  Art  of  Rod-fishing  in  all  its 
Varieties.  To  which  is  added,  a  Description  of  the  Angling  Stations  where  Sport  and 
Accommodation  are  to  be  met  with,  accompanied  with  a  Map  of  Scotland,  oonstmcted  for 
this  work,  and  other  Illustrations. 

In  Medium  Quarto,  price  2s.  bound, 

PART  XVI.of  the  BARONIAL  and  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES 
of  SCOTLAND.    Illustrated  by  R.  W.  Billings  and  William  Burn,  Architects. 
Contents  — St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  (West  Front)— The  Church  of  St.  Regulns  and 
the  Cathedral  (Eastern  View)-St.  Salvador's,  or  the  CcUege  Churdi  (Exterior  View)-- 
Bishop  Kennedy's  Tomb  in  the  College  Church ;    South  Aisle  of  the  Nave  of  the 

Cathedral  (Woodcut).  .      «       ,         w  •  c*-_i      -^u 

'      To  be  completed  in  Sixty  Parts,  each  containmg  Four  large  Engravmgs  on  Steel,  with 

One  or  more  Woodcuts  and  Descriptions. 

In  Crown  Octavo,  price  10s.  6d. 

HUDSON'S    BAY ;    or,  Every-day  Life  Scenes  in   the  Wilds  of  North 
America,  during  Six  Years'  Residence  in  the  Territories  of  the  Hon.  Hudson  sBay 
Company.     By  Robert  M.  Ballantyne.     With  lUustrations. 

Publishing  Monthly, 

THE  ATLAS  to  ALISON'S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE.     Illustratinjf  the 
Campaigns,  Battles,  and  Sieges  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  History.     Fifteen     ! 
Parts  are  pubUshed.  each  containing  Five  Maps  and  Plans.     Price,  m  crown  4to.  2s.  6d.  ; 
and  on  large  paper,  to  range  with  the  first  editions  of  the  History,  3s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS-contiDued. 

In  Small  Octavo^  price  68.  6d.»  m  New  Edition  of 

SERMONS  on  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS.    By  the  Rct.  Samuel  Warmn, 
LL.D.  Incambent  of  All  Souls,  Manchester. 

In  large  post  8to.  price  One  Guinea,  half-bound  morocco, 
"lyrOW   and    THEN.      By   Samuel    Warren,  F.R.S.       Second   Edition. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PASSAGES  from  tlie  DIARY  of  a  LATE  PHYSICIAN.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  2  toU.  fcp.  Svo.  price  128. 

By  the  same  Author, 

TEN  THOUSAND  A-YEAR.  A  New  Edition,  in  3  Tola.  fcp.  8to. 
price  18t. 

In  3  Tols.  post  8vo.  price  £l,  lis.  6d.  . 
rriHE     RECREATIONS     of     CHRISTOPHER     NORTH. 

In  8to.  illustrated  with  Map  and  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.,  price  18s. 

THE    MILITARY    LIFE    of  JOHN    DUKE   of  MARLBOROUGH, 
with  some  Account  of  his  Contemporaries,  by  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  Europe." 

In  15  large  vols.  8vo.  price  £16.  16s. 
rilHE   NEW   STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  of  SCOTLAND. 

**  Forming  by  far  the  most  Taluable  repertory  of  statistics  at  the  command  of  any  country  In 
Europe."— QuAETBRLY  Bbvibw. 

Hie  CouNTiBS  may  be  had  ttparaUly^  at  the  following  prices : — ^Aberdeen,  25s. ; 
Argyle,  15s. ;  Ayr,  I8s. ;  Banff,  9s. ;  Berwick^  88.  6d. ;  Bute,  38. ;  Caithness,  48.  6d. ; 
Clackmannan,  3s.  6d.  ;  -Dumbarton,  6s. ;  Dumfries,  12s.  6d. ;  Edinburgh,  16s.  6d. ; 
Elgin,  6s.;  Fife,  21s.;  Forfar,  15s.;  Haddington,  8s.  6d. ;  luTemess,  lis.  6d.  ; 
Kinross,  2s.  ;  Kincardine,  8s.  ;  Kirkcudbright,  88.  6d. ;  Lanark,  2 Is. ;  Linlithgow, 
48.  6d. ;  Naime,  Is.  6d. ;  Orkney,  58.  6d. ;  Peebles,  4s.  6d. ;  Perth,  27s. ;  Roas  and 
Cromarty,  10s.  6d.  ;  Renfrew,  12s.  6d.  ;  Roxburgh,  10s.  6d.  ;  Selkirk,  28.  6d. ; 
Shetland,  48.  6d. ;  Stirling,  lOs. ;  Sutherland,  5s.  6d. ;  Wigton,  58.  6d. 

New  Edition  of 

THE  BOOK  of  the  FARM.  A  SystemaUc  Work  on  Practical 
Agriculture,  detailing  the  labours  of  the  Farmer,  Farm-steward,  Ploughman, 
Shepherd,  Hedger,  Cattleman,  Field-worker,  and  Dairymaid.  By  Hbnry  Stbphbns, 
F.R.S.E.  [In  the  preu. 

In  crown  Bvo.  price  6s. 

THE    FORESTER;    bein^   Plain  and    Practical  Directions  for  the 
Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest  Trees.    By  Jambs  Brown, 
Forester,  Amiston. 

Price  Sixpence,  free  by  Post, 

ON   the   PREPARATION  of  COOKED  LINSEED  FOOD  for  the 
FATTENING  of  CATTLE,  and  the  Advantage  of  using  it  along  with  cut  Straw, 
Hay,  and  Turnip,  or  other  Vegetables.     By  Thomas  Harknbss,  Dumfries. 


WILLUM  BLACKWOOD  amd  SONS,  EDINBURGH  and  LONDON. 
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Jait  publiflhed,  18mo.  28.  6d.  cloth ;  or 
fai  8?o.  5b. 

HYMNS  for  PUBLIC  WOR- 
SHIP and  PRIVATE  DEVOTION; 
coQtainiDc  a  Selection  of  Engliiih  Hymni 
and  Versions  from  the  German,  adapted 
for  the  first  time  to  specific  Hymn  Tones 
or  Choral- Melodies,  firom  the  Fifth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Centuries;. 

THE  CHORAL  MELODIES 
adapted  to  the  abo?e.  Oblong  8to.  3s.  fid. 
cloth. 

London  :  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 

ELIZABETH  FRV. 

jmt  pahliihMi,  2d  Edition,  enlarged  mad 

oonreeted,  in  2  toU.  8fo.  24s.  cloth, 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of 
ELIZABETH  FRY ;  with  Eztracta 
from  berJonmals  and  Letton.  Edited  by 
Two  of  her  Daughten.  With  an  EngraTod 
Portrait,  and  other  lUostratlont. 

London:  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly ;  and  Charles  Gilpin,  5,  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Without 

Price  38.  fid. 

REFLECTIONS  on   the  EU- 
ROPEAN   REVOLUTION    of 
1848.    By  a  Superior  Sfibit. 

<*The  Treatise  is  a  PDlitico-Philosophical 
return^  of  the  events  of  the  Buropeaa  Revo- 
Intion  firom  February  to  Jnne.  llie  subject. 
indeed^  is  treated  in  a  bold,  frank,  feM^ess,  ana 
independent  spirit,  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
reason  why  the  authonibip  of  toe  work, is  in- 
Tolved  in  mystery."— D.  JBaaoLo's  News. 

*<This  work  is  an  excellent  sammary  of  the 
transactions  cf  the  last  half  year,  and  his  re- 
flections on  their  causes  worthy  very  great  at- 
tention. The  work  is  well  written,  well  ar- 
ranged, ta\\  of  thought,  deep  in  argument,  and 
free  from  affectation."— Dbll's  MBSSBMaaa. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  Tamworth : 
C.  Wright. 

Now  complete,  3  tdIs.  8?o.  £2,  2s. 

PROFESSOR  H.H.WILSON'S 
CONTINUATION  of  MILLS* 
HISTORY  of  INDU.  Prom  1805  to 
1835.  This  Continuation  will  range  with 
the  former  Edition  of*'  Mills'  India. 

The  Fourth  Edition. 

MILLS'  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
INDIA ;  with  Professor  Wilson^s 
Notes,-  lUostrations,  and  Continuation, 
p  Tols.  8to.  price  j^fi.  fis. 

*«*  Can  be  ordered  throogh  any 
Bookseller. 

James  Madden,  Oriental  Publisher,  8, 
Leadenhall  Street. 


POPITLAR  BDITION. 

TUPPER'S 
PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  New,  Cheap,  and  Complete  Edition, 
in  1  Tol.  fcp.  8?o.  with  a  Portrait  of  tUe 
Author,  price  7s.  cloth, 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY: 
a  Book  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments, 
originally  treated.  ByMARTirrF.  Tuppbr, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  &c^  of  Christ  Churdi, 
Oxford.    *Bth  Edition. 

London :  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 

DR.  RAMADGE  ON  ASTHMA  AND 
DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART. 

Just  published,  in  1  toI.  greatly  improred 
and  enlarged,  the  second  editioo,  with 
coloured  PUtes,  price  10s.  fid. 

ASTHMA,  its  Varieties  and 
Complications ;  or,  Rewardiei  info 
the  Pathology  pf  Disordered  Respiration : 
with  Remarks  on  the  Treatmaat  applicable 
to  each  Tariety.  Also  a  Suocioct  IVsatife 
on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  fieait. 
By  F.  H.  Ramadgi,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

'    London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Lopgmans. 

MR.  PAINTER,  of  th0  Church 
and  State  Gazette  OiBce,  342,  Strand, 
annonnoes  to  Antliora  about  to  publisb,  that 
he  has  oow  resdy  a  N  E  W  SPJ$C|MEN 
SHEET  of  TYPES,  together  with  a  Scale 
of  Price9  per  ^eet  of  500  cop^s. 

<*'i^*  The  specimen  sheet,  with  farther 
particulan,  will  ba  fnmiriied  on  appli- 
cation, ffpaiit,  and  free  of  postage. 

Works  just  published : — 

The  DESTRUCTIVE  CHARAC- 
TER  of  the  CHURCH  of  ROME, 
eihibited  in  a  new  and  striking  view,  in 
Fonr  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Father 
Matthew ;  together  with  Remarks  on  cer- 
tain extraordinary  Features  in  the  Romish 
System.  By  a  Lay  Baronst.  18mo. 
'  doth,  28.  fid. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  of  HUMAN 
NATURE  in  INNOCENCY.  By  the 
RcT.  W.  GuRDEN  MooRB,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Asl'^ckby,  Lincolnshire.    Fcp.  8to.  2a.  fid. 

SIX  LETTERS  on  DR.  TODIVS 
DISCOURSES  on  the  PROPHECIES 
relating  to  ANTICHRIST  in  t^ 
APOCALYPSE.  By  E.  B.  Dkkuon, 
M.A.     12mo.  3s.  fid. 

W.  E.  Painter,  Church  and  State 
Gazette  Office,  342,  Strand. 
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PARTNERSHIP  "  EN  COMMANDITE." 
This  day,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  price  98.  cloth, 

PARTNERSHIP  wiih  LIMITED  LIABILITIES,  accordihg  to 
^  the  Commercial  Practice  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of 
Amerfca;  for  the  Employment  of  Capital,  the  Circulation  of  Wages,  and  the  Revival  of 
our  Home  and  Colonial  Trade. 

**  Although  it  has  ftOlen  to  oar  lot  to  read  veiT  manr  sUtistical  works,  we  have  seldom  met  with 
one  more  lucid  In  its  dgnre*,  more  instructive  in  its  facts,  more  comprehensive  in  range  of  obser- 
vation,  or  more  conclusive  in  Its  reasoning.**->DouGLA8  JaaaoLO. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Poblisher,  II,  Royal  Exchange. 


1 

This  day  is  published,  in  imperial  folio,  half-bound  russia  or  morocco,  price  j^O.  lOs. 

THE    PHYSICAL    ATLAS: 

A  Series  of  Maps  and  Illustkations  of  the  Geographical  Distributipn 

of  Natural  Phenomena ;  ♦ 

Embracing,  Gkolooy — HrDmoomAPBT — Mbtioboloot — Natueal  Histoet. 

By  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON.  F.R.G.S. 
Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Each  division  is  sold  separately,  half-boand  in  morocco  : — 

I.  Geology     .     .     .     .     £4  lA     6   \  111.  Meteorology  .     .     .     ;fl  17     6 
II.  Hydrography      .     .         2    8     0   |   IV.  Natoral  History  .     .        4     5     6 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above,  priiee  £8.  Ss. 

THE    NATIONAL   ATLAS 

Of  HISTORICAL  and  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
A  detailed  Prr)8peetu9,  with  Contents  of  both  Worke,  may  be  had  qfall  Bookeellere. 


WitLiAM  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


2d  Edition,  in  2  vols,  foolscap  8to.  price  12s. 

ANCIENT   AND    MODERN   ART, 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

By  GEORGE  CLEGHORN,  Esq.  of  Wkbns. 

"  We  have  seldom  perused  a  work  of  a  mors  popnlar  character  frMS  which  we  have  derived 
motvcennine  delight,  or  by  which  our  limited  and  ontulored  perceptions  of  the  beauties  of  art 
have  been  more  assisted  snd  enlightened,  than  the  one  we  have  now  the  additional  pleasure  of 
recommending  to  a  place  in  every  public  library ,^  and  on  tlie  table  of  every  man  who  values  art. 
refinement,  elegance,  and  taste."— MoaNi mo  Post. 

**  The  mstter  is  jodidoosly  brought  together;  and  the  proposition  of  a  book  for  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  artist,  is  perfectly  ftilllled.'*— Aut-Union. 

*<  It  is  certainly  the  most  comprehensive,  instructive,  snd  Interesting  Eisay  on  Art,  considered 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  the  natural  relationship  of  itsTarions  branches,  which  has  ever  come  under 

our  notice Mr.  Cleghom  remarkably  combines  the  feeiing  of  art  with  the  knottledgeot  it,— 

fSor  art  is  both  a  sentiment  and  a  service,  as  every  day's  experience  proves  He  treats  it  in 

both  its  aspects ;  and  while  the  professional  artist,  whether  painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  might 
gkan  fVom  its  pages  much  information  that  wiU  prove  of  practical  use  in  his  calling,  Ae  amateur 
will  find  here  an  introduction  to  all  that  he  most  needs  to  be  acquainted  with,  presented  in  a  very 
intelligible  form."— Thc  CniTlo. 

**  The  researches  are  of  great  interest,  disclosing  as  they  do  the  most  predoiis  relics  of  antiquity, 
from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  snd  Babylon,  the  remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  the 
Chinese  ana  Hindoo  OAonuments.  the  srchitecture  of  Italy  and  the  Middle  Ages,  tn  the  most 
modem  specimens  of  the  art  in  this  country  and  in  Europe."— EoiNSuaoH  GouaANT. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  •, 
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Now  readr,  New  Seriet,  Fbp.  Sto.  T*.  clotfa,         .''", 

GUESSES  at  TRUTH.    By  Two  Bkoth^ks.    2d  Ssdh,^  E4ittoD. 
with  larje  Addittonj. 

Latclr  pobliibed, 
FIRST  SERIES.    3d  Edition^fcp.  8»o.  61.  doth. 

Loodna :  Tajlor  Bod  WaiMn,  2^  Upper  G^iur  SlffceC^   ' 


Jaat  pobliibed,  with  a  PorCitf,  p«at  lo)f  U>»rf4i  /  ■•If.  ,i  .'■  ' 

VOLUME  FIRST  OP  THE  '   '''  ■j"'^',-' ^""^S '^ 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEEfeAGl'£,:^ 

Ob,  curiosities  OF  FAMILY,  HIST^^X**,  i.,i 

Br  GEORGE  LILLIE  CRAIK..        '    ■■■    ■M'^'.f'.i'f' 

■   ■  •,!  V.fi''   ■!•  1  - 

"TbcMtSTiaDiif  of  OUT  ninohled  bmilfcs  the  higtory  or  nbirh  cu  be  kii 
eondurtinu  usattf  flie  whotf  Held  of  lirniJiih  lodrty.    All  otrtcmti"ewen 

Kwlbt«>n|:  nlttitvmr  nnkoribt  p»pl«.    in  (one  tutanon,  Ihr  eXh^  * 
vCETwiu^lyaank,  or  broiiuddeDly  thrown  down,  to  tbe  bvmblcat  aMJal  , ,_ 

CUt>.  the  iticam  ordeaceni  liu  da*ed  (oTtffa'm  the  obscuntt  ctuBnd,  tadttubrirMa  n«nK 
baabfCn  Ibund  to  tbe  doicenilant  ar^nerationt  orpcanDUor  igenbanict."  . ,         ,    ■ 

"Tbereiinolliintiiilbia  bank  to  miakad  IbeimiitbM  aladmb'  Na  iiHaidid  «<Vta«  bo  irWi 
eonlbiuiddifif,  orplaff,  orperjon  Wehavf  a  pBlmtaUng  namiiive  caqiBUed  faunJuiawp 
fUiii^iMftmi'di*  rsnlu  of  ortKtnl.and  at  tlm«  nicceaafHl,  rFinnfb?   nrnMl»l  <fr 


tosndN  :  CHAPMAN  AND  HAli.  186,  &TRMiiKr'-,-,'^,^^^i 


;■""    reURTEENTH  VOLUME  QF  PUm^'jf »™ "li^ 

I(iM>nvty,pricaSa,A«>AMaalfii*Ki^iitcM<l.'      <<  JliM  v*"!:!  nin^ 

nVS  HUNDKBO  (HUeiHAL-AKTICLBS IN PKOSB  Atta^aSt,  AmTOOltVCflihlttA 
KMGtUVlNG^ON  WOOD.  ■'    !■«■  I'jr.-  i  '    ■ 

PUNCH.— VMi(t.  Tbr  the  ronvraimce  o/Pernmi  wUhing  lopoistii  eampUl^gff/ifff 
nUt  popular  Wort,  an  Edition  U  PobUskad  of  Uia  tmt  Twrtr*  Voti^MB, 
taBdaomaly  bonsd  U  Six,  wttk  KUt  Mkcia,  ptie*  '£<■'  Ht.     OMdlMrl  Jc 

proeurtd  lArongi anil  Boaiieilrr.  .     >    .  •■>  ,:loH      ^  - 

I     Thb  da  ia  pabliibcd,  price  Sa.,  with  namennia  lUmtrationa  on  Steel iil^'ltWar'' 
RwW  19  aad  ao,  (oompletiBB  the  Woit)  of   ■     ''     ■''•"'«  """J 

VANITY     FAIR.    ■'"""■' .™" 

By  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  -LV  !'."":      ■ 

Author  of  "  IBri.  Perlina'B  "-"  "  '■  ■^-  "—>•  ■>- "  ■-■"  '*^' 

"  IB  Ibrmlm  Burn— gwl  MtlBMM  of  At  |. 

p^y,irDMBj(tliMlveljhlD'VuHf  Mr.'i  r 

other  Iin0"n  p;odnction  of  hta  beo.    TI  d 

tBannertain  nd  aOtclalfan.  bottl  id  !l)I( )  « 


"VANITY -FAIR,"  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  ^OLWKV^  >^^''^-- 
Price' 2I1.  hmdaomelj  bonnd  in  cloth,  will  be  published  mtIj  iu  £u)U    ,.,   , 

I^HDON  !    PoBLIBa«B  At  TBB  "  PoKOBOmOB,'^  8S,  TtM^rSTKitri''*   "'• 


The  Third  EdiUtm^  complete  lo  2  toIs. 
8to.  price  jfl.  Is. 

PRACTICAL  SERMONS 
for  everjr  Sunday  and  Principal 
Holy-day  in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Bradlbt,  Vicar  of  GbMbnry»  BredinoclL- 
ihire.  * 

By  the  tame, 

SACRAMENTAL    SERMONS. 
Second  Edition,  lOi.  6d. 

SERMONS  at  CLAPHAM. 
mxth  Edition,  lOi.  6d. 

SERMONS  at  OLASBURY. 
Eighth  Edition,  lOa.  6d. 

SERMONS    at   HIGH 
WYCOMBE.    Blerenai  Edition,  2l8. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  and  Hatchard. 

Jnst  pnbUahed,  the  4th  Edition, 

MEMOIR  of  the  late  JAMES 
HOPE,M.D.  Physician  to  St  George's 
Hospital,  Bee.  5cc.  By  Mrs.  Hops.  To 
which  are  added,  Remarics  on  Classical 
Edncation,  by  Dr.  Hops.     And  Letters 


I 


from  a  Senior  to  a  Janior  Physician,  by 
Dr.  BuRDBR.  The  whole  edited  by  Klein 
Grant,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  1  vol.  poet  8to. 
price  78.  cloth. 

"  The  general,  as  well  as  the  medical  redder, 
will  Had  this  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
volnme.*'— Gbntlvman's  Maoazivb. 

**  A  Tolnme  of  nniversaj  interest.*' 

Morning  Post. 

*^A  very  interesting  memoir  to  evoy  class 
of  readers."— CfiRisTtAN  Obsbrvbr. 

<«  We  should  wish  to  see  this  TOlnme  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  person  who  intends  to 
make  tiie  study  of  me«Udae  his  profession." 

Rbcobo. 

Also.  2d  Edition,  revised, 

SELF-EDUCATION  and  the 

YORMATION^of  CHARACTER.    Ad. 

dressed  to  the  Young.     By  Mrs.  Hopb. 

18mo.  price  28.  6d.  doth. 

"Mrs.  Hope*s  work  shows  tiiat  she  has 
studied  the  best  writers  on  KdocatioB.  and  her 
views  are  deddedly  in  advance  of  the  age. 
Parents  and  teachers  will  gain  ma^y.nsdfiil 
hints  Arom  its  psrossl.^—RBGOBn. 

London :  J.  Hatchard  and  Son, 

187,  Piccadilly. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  of  L O N D 0 N.— The  Subjecte  for  the 
FOTHERGILLIAN  GOLD  MEDAL,  offered  for  competition  AnnnaUy  by  this 
Society,  are— for  March  1849,  '*  On  tAe  lnfiu0nee  qf  Civiiizatiom  t^pon  HeaUk  tmd  DtM^ 
ease  ;'*  and  for  Bfarch  18&<^— **  On  TettmuM,"  ^ 

Candidates  for  this  Medal  are  informed,  that  practical  and  original  Csets  and  iUnstra^ 
tions  will  be  considered  as  especial  merits  in  all  Essays  sent  in  for  competition,  which 
must  be  written  in  the  English  or  Latin  language,  copied  in  a  foir  and  ^gible  haiid,  and 
delivered  at  the  Society's  honse,  3,  ^It  Court,  Fleet  Street,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
December  preceding  the  award,  with  a  sealed  packet  containing  the  anthor'a  name  and 
address,  asMl  having  on  the  outside  a  motto  or  device  corresponding  with  a  motto  or 
device  on  the  Essay ;  that  any  Essay  in  theauthor's  handwriting,  or  with  his  name  affixed, 
or  which  may  in  any  way  discover  him,  will  be  excluded  from  competition ;  and  that  the 
Prise  Essay  will  become  the  property  of  the  Society. 

This  Sodety  also  offers  for  competition  Two  Silver  Medals  annually,— ;one  to  be  given 
to  a  Fellow,  and  the  other  to  an  Honorary  or  Corresponding  Member,  or  to  any  Author 
not  a  member,  who  may  contribute  a  paper  during  tlie  Seaskm  considered  worthy  of  that 
distinction. — ^The  learned  of  all  countries  are  invited  to  become  candidates  for  these 
honours.  W.  Smilbb,  M;D.  Hen,  Sec. 


MODEL  DRAWING,  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand.— Perspective,  Fumi- 
tore.  Machinery,  Landscape,  and  Figure 
Drawing  taught  on  the  method  of  drawing 
from  Models :  the  most  successful  plan  of 
learning  to  draw  correctly  from  Nature. 
Terms  at  Ute  classes,  20s.  for  20  Lessons ; 
Schools  and  Private  Families  attended. — 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  Gandee,  19,  Exeter  Hall;  or  of 
Mr.  Parker,  BookseHer,  445,  West  Strand. 

0SJ3WILL  and  Co.'s  Cigar 
Wardionaes,  6  and  7,  Pudding  Lane, 
Eastcheap,  near  the  Monument,  lI>ndon, 
Merchants  and  Mannfacturers,  have  a  verr 
large  Stock  of  fine  old  Foreign  Havannah 
Cigars,  at.  18s.,  20s.,  and  22s.  per  lb.; 
Government  Manilla  Cheroota,  1 7s.  per  lb. ; 
and  of  British,  make,  from  the  finest  tobac- 
cos imported,  Cuba  and  Havannah  Cigars, 
7s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  8s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  Tosswill 
BBd  Co.'s  Union  Cigars,  equal  to  Foreign, 
12s.  6d.  per  lb. 


DINNEFORD'S  PURE 
FLUID  MAGNESIA,  now  greaily 
imprwed  in  purity  and  eondentaiUm. 
Thu  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  Additiea, 
Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  Indigestion, 
snd  as  a  Mild  Aperient  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  Femalies  and  Children.  The 
high  testiinonials  received  in  ^vour  of 
Mr.  Dinneford'a  preparation  from  the 
moat  etaiibent  membm  in  every  branch 
of  the  medioal  profosaion,  have  established 
its  superiority  On  an  irrefragable  basis, 
and  placed  it  at, once  beyond  the  reach 
of  competition. 

*<Tbe most  convenient  foirm  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  msgnesia  is  the  solution.'* 

Da.  Nbuoan. 

**Mr,  Dinneford's  solution  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  whit  the  preparation  ought 
to  be.**— Prabm.  Joubb.  May  1M6. 

Prepared  by  Dinneford  and  Earland, 
1 72,  Bond  Street,  ChrraisU  to  Her  Mijesty 
the  Queen  Dowsger  and  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  aold  by  all  re- 
spectable Chemists. 


Edinburgh  Rbtibw,  No.  177— /nim  1848. J 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADTERTISBMBNTS. 


TONE 
^J     InG 


JONES'S  £4.  48.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES, 
n  Gold  Cua,  ^12.  12|.,  wirnnted  Dot  lo  var;  moro  tlun 
■yj  bair  a.  minute  per  week,  are  selling  at  1^  MaDDfaotory,  3J8.  Siraod, 
/  Dearlf  oppoaiU  Somereet  Hoose.  Thej  poauu  ever;  mo^n  im. 
praieoiRnt,  combiDiag  Che  accuracy  of  a  matlieiiiBtical  iaMrumeal 
^  with  the  elegance  of  an  onuunelit  at  taate.  On  receipt  <^  U. 
above  tha  price,  one  will  be  aent  free  to  anj  part  of  tlu  kingdom. 

*,*  Rod  Jonea'i  Sketch  of  Watchwork,  aent  free  for  a  !d.  ttamp. 


BRITISH    LYING-IN    HOSPITAL, 

BROWNLOW  STREET,  LONG  ACRE. 


Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN  DOWAGEh. 


Mital,  the 


ESTABLISHED  1794. 


of  the  dilapidated  atate  of  the  boildlDgii  of  the  late  Honit 
Gomnon  baie  bern  oampelled  to  take  meaaana  Tor  the  erection  of  a  ne*  B< 
which  ii  now  beinit  built  in  Eaddl  Street,  Long  Acre,  in  which  It  la  intended  to'hare 
inereaaed  accommodation  for  a  Larger  nuntwr  of  patienia  who  are  the  wivea  or  widowi  oT 
djatreoed  haowkecpen,  tradeamen.  Bos. 

"ne  OWernora  ranfute  to  nige  their  appeal  to  the  bererolcneo  of  tbe  pobUc  bj  the 
preulng  neceulljr  arl*uig  Tram  tbe  targe  outlay  of  nearly  il'eOOO.  Tlwy  are  al>u  em- 
boldened by  a  rererence  to  the  great  good  accomplished  id  the  late  HoKpital,  in  wbick 
npwarda  of  40,000  fmalea  haTc  bctn  relieved,  and  that  at  a  time  of  all  otben  <hc  moat 
[ntenating  md  neceasltoua  to  theni  and  their  faDiillea.  ... 

DoDitionB  and  nibacriptions  will  be  moat  thankfully  receiied  by  Ibe  Tratunft, 
Mewra.  Iloare.  Fleet  Street ;  by  the  Medical  OlEcera  (all  of  whom  act  grattiinMuly)— 
namely,  Dr.  Henry  Datiea,  18,  Saiille  Row;  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  4,  SaTJtle  Kow; 
B.  Brook),  Ell).  37,  Bedford  Strret,  Coieot  Garden ;  and  John  Clarke  E«q.  3 ,  CUSbid 
Street,  Bond  Street.  Alao  by  Henry  Puller,  Eaq.  1 12,  PiooadiUy  i  T.  A.  Stooa.  Saq. 
IS,  CnnoaStraet,HBjFairt  and  tbe  Secretary,  at  tbe  Offioeof  the  Hoapitel,  BrcwBlow 
Street,  Long  Acre. 

A  DooatioD  of  .£21  oanatit&tea  tbe  donar  a 


ThtJalltnBint  Donatio—  or*  moaf  grtil^if  aetnveledgtd  :— 


TmiteetoftheCbolmondelcyFund  SO    0 

Henry  M.  Uoare,  Etq 10    0 

Tbe  Earl  of  Palmoath     ....  25     5 

JameaH.Mann.Eaq 21      0 

Thomaa  A.  Stone,  Ew] 10  10 

Dr.  Henry  Davki 10  10 

Dr.'Robtrt  Lee 10  10 

Captain  G.  Stetenaon     .     .    .     .  10  10 

Charlei  8ayer.  Eaq 10  10 

Edward  Ward,  Eaq 10  10 

Henry  Fuller,  Eaq 10  10 

Tfaovaa  Dawea,  Eaq GO 

Wemn.  Hoare £10 

W.  Moaetey,  Em 11 

Mra.Wan) SO 

Meaara.  Felloe S    • 

—  Holford,  Eaq 21     0 


John  B.  Phitllpi,  Eaq.  . 
—  Bailltc,  Esq.  .  .  , 
Mra.  Filigenld  .  .  . 
TiacoanHaa  Bereaford  . 
Sir  C.M.CUrke,  Bart. 
John  Clarke,  Eaq.  .  . 
Heory  Tador,  Bm(.  .  . 
B.  Anirobu,  Esq.  .  . 
Mra.  Ward  .  .  .  .  . 
The  CoonteM  of  PalDcmtb  . 
J.  Angeraleia,  Em,    .     . 

Hra.  Rdll 

The  Lord  ChMicrilor 
Mn.  C.  Dickenaon    .     . 
tilt,  C,  Baring  Ymbc  . 
Samixl  Kniglit.  Eaq.      . 
Madame  Van  de  Wejrer  . 


MISCKLLANEOUS  ADA'BRTISBMENTS. 
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LTHOGRAPUY. 

ME8SRa  REEVE,  PENH  AM,  aud  REEVE,  execute  every  descrip- 
,  tiOQ  of  Lttfaography,  in  the  best  style  and  at  moderate  charges.  lUastrations  of 
subjects  in  Natural  History,  Geology,  Anatomy,  Engineeriog,  Architecture,  &c.,  litho- 
graphed (torn  Nature  or  from  drawings,  by  Artists  conversant  with  the  various  branches 
of  sdeuce,  and  printed  In  black  or  colour^.  Landscjlpefl,  Yiews,  PcMTtraits,  &c..  completed 
for  publication  with  artUtiu  cornectness  from  sketches  however  imperfect,  and  printed 
with  one  or  more  tints.  Microscopic  details,  ^^i&t  Plans,  Sections,  Writings,  &c., 
engraved  on  Stone  according  to  the  method  adopted  in  Germany,  and  printed  with  an 
effect  little  inferior  to  Steel. 

Messrs.  R.,  B.,  and  R.,  copibloing  vrith  Iilthggraphy  the  bpsineas  of  (letter-press 
Printers  and  Publishers,  po»e8«  within  one  estaroshment  every  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  literary  or  scientific  book. 

8,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


u 


NITED     KINGDOM     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 

8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
97,  Oeorge  Street,  Edinburgh.        12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glatgow, 

ESTABLISUBD  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAM CNT  IN  1834. 

HONORARY  PRESIDENTS. 
BarlofCeurtown.  v^.i<v#q».u.  I        Lord  Viscount  Falkland. 

Earl  Leven  and  MelviUe.  S!I!2.2f2'  Lord  Elpbinstone. 

EailofNorbury.  Karisomers.  |        Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton. 

William  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Tlllichewan. 

LONDON  BOARD. 
James  Stuart,  Esq.  Chairman.  Hananel  De  Castro,  Esq.  DsrotrCHAYktiXN. 


Samuel  Anderson,  Esq. 
Hamilton  Blair  Avarne,  ivsq, 
fi.  L.  Boyd,  Ssq.  (Resident) 


QMurles  Downes.  Esq. 
Chas.  Gridiam,  Esq. 
D.  Q.  Henriques.  Esq. 
r     F.  Chas.  Maitlaud.  Esq. 
AujxiTQRs— Adam  Murray,  Esq. ;  J.  Mitchell,  Esq. ;  and  M.  IVilson  Boyd.  £14. 


Mruiiaa}  RMlUm,  S^q. 
John  Ritchie,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 


SscBBTA a Y— Patrick  Maciutyre,  Esq.  Actuary— John  Ippgi  Bsq. 

Ban  RBRs— Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co.  43,  Charing  Cross ;  and  Union  Bulk  of  London, 

4«  Fall  Mall  East..  Sorcbon— F.  HrIc  Thomson,  Esq.  4^  Bem^i»  Jti^et. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  Tatham,  Upton,  Johnson,  Upton, and  Johnson,  Sq,  Ai^tin  rrifirs.  City. 


EDINBURGH  BOARIX 

The  Right  Hon.  Adam  Black,  Lord  Provost. 
Charles  Cowan,  Esq.  M.P. 
James  Hunt,  Esq.  of  Pittencrieff,  Moray  Place. 
SuROBos  r-Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.  M.D. 


Robert  Clarke,  Esq.  LyiiedoGh  Place. 

John  Miller,  Esq.  C.B.  F.R.S.  135,  G«>rge  Street. 


AoBifT— P.  8.  Artst#,  Esq.  97, 6eoc;ge  Street. 
GLASGOW  BOARD. 


James  Somerville,  Esq.  Nursery  Mills. 
Robert  Salmond,  Esq.  Manager  of  the  City  of 
GlRq;ow  Bank. 


John  Bain,  Esq.  of  Moriston. 
James  Qourlsy,  Esq.  Accountant. 
William  Stirling,  Jan.  Esq.  Kenmure. 


Mbdical  OrricBBS^ 

Alfred  Hall,  Esq.  M.D. ;  Joseph  Bell.  Esq.  Surgeon;  David  Cunninghame,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

80LICITOR— Alexander  Reid.  luq.  78,  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Aobnts— Messrs.  Seton  and  Sou,  13,  St.  Vincent  Place. 

This  Company,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1834,  aflfords  the  most  perfect  security  in  a 
large  paid-up  Capital,  and  in  the  great  success  which  has  attended  it,  since  its^jommencement, 
its  Anniull  Income  bel&ff  uFwardJi  of  iB92|000. 


DIVISION  or  pitonrs  among  thb  asbvwbd. 

In  IMl,  the  Company  declared  a  Bonus  of  jtf2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Insured  to  all 
ftoUdes  of  the  Participating  Ctaas  finom  the  time  they  were  effected. 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  from  March  I8S4  to  the  3lst  December,  1840,  is  ••  foUows  :-^ 


Sam  Time 

Assured.  Assured. 

jTSOOO  a  years,  10  moatfas 

6000  6  years 


Sum  added  to 

Policy. 
j^CBS    6    8 
GOO    0    0 


Sum 
Assured.* 
jTSOOO 

5000 


•time 
Assured. 
4  years 
3  years 


Sum  added  to 
Policy. 

^400 

.aoo 


The  Premiums  nevertheless  are  on  the  most  moderate  Scale,  and  onlj  One-lMlf  need  h% 
yald  for  Um  Ftrat  F|w«  YMira,  wlien  the  Insurance  is  for  Life. 

%*  Every  information  win  be  afl'^rded  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  at  the  Oflke 

8,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON;  or  of  the 
AGENTS, 
Edinburgb~P.  S.  Fraser,  Esq.  97,  George  Street.    Ghugow-Seton  and  Son,  12,  St,  Vincent  Place. 


THE    ALLIA 

BRITISH  b  FOREIGN 


CE 


%iU  anU  dTtre  ^^Hutunct  Company, 

BARTHOLOMEW   LA.NE,J1.0Nd6n,  .,-.H,. 


J  ;' 


f 

CAPITAL  £5,000,000  STERLINii? 


t » t 


I   < 


B8TABLZ8BBD  1804. 


<      '  .  I  •  I 


t  /    ■  i    'J 


MWVJUnCV.-^The  large  invested  Capital^  aud  thi3^piQcso|i(4?R9^n- 
itbtlii^cirilplra0dsr<>f  OneThousaiid  Sbtteholdersv  m  ,  ■ 

The  Board,  with  a  view  of  giving  increased  (kdHties  to  tfes  FWWfc  to  flie 
uomsaclM^af  Life  Buainese^  have  directed  thecousftrvctioQiH  va^g^^Tables 
in  addition  to  those  they  had  previously  in  use.  jT-  ..i  ■ 

1..  IIToii-Pa^elpatlng^  or  Reduced  Rates  of  Preraiutn.     ' 

2.  Tuhles  on  Increasliig  and  Decreastnc  Scales* 

3.  '*      subject  to  a  Unilted  Number  of  Annual  Pajriuents.^ 

4.  ''      for  EndowiMent  Atsnranceflu  .  . 


Nb  tntrane^lbds  are  charged.  The  Assured  may  pfoceed  €0^  ttur  part  of 
Europe  without  exto  Premium.  The  Lives  of  ^aval and  Military  Officers, 
not  in  actual  serYiee,  afe  taken  at  the  usual  rates*  A  Commission  to 
Solicit9fs  and  Agents  bringing  business  is  paid«  ,  ~  ' 

Detailed  Pnospectases,  with  Tables  of  Rates  and  full  particulairs,  will,  on 
application!  be  forwarded  by  post,  or  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office, 
1,  Bartholomew  Lanf,  London  ;  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  96,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh;  and  at  their  various  agencies  iu.EMg^and,  Scotland^ 
and  Ir^and.  ' 


I      ■  0 


■I 

*„t*  Loans  on  the  Beposit  of  unewnitnbered  Policies  of  the  Coning 
ar^  made,   up>  to  their  value,  wthoui  >  legal  expense   to    the 

borrower,  ' 

» 

Francis  Augustus  Engslbach,  Actuary, 


EDINBURGH 

LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

Established  in  1823. — Incorporated  by  Act  op  Parliament. 
CAPITAL-HALF  A  MILLION  STERLING. 


EDINBURGH,  22^  GEORGE  STREET, 

U,  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET  CCITYj,  LONDON. 

•     ■<»    II    i.ii.i  »i« 

Presid«nt-'nie  Ri^bt  Hon.  LORD  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE. 
Vlce-Presideai-SIR  GRAHAM  GRAHAM  MONTGOMERY,  Of  Btanhope,  Bart. 


IiONDOM 

THE   RIGHT  HON.  THE   LORD  AD- 

VOCATB  FOE  SCOTLAND. 
HON.  ROBERT  DUNDAS. 
JOHN  ABEL  SMITH,  Esq.  M.P. 
GEORGE  MACKINTOSH,  Baq. 
FRANCIS  WHITMARSH,  Esq.  aC. 


BOARD. 

HENRY  BARELY,  Esq.  M.P. 
W.  A.  BADE,  Esq. 
JAMES  BONAR,  Esq. 
HUGH  JOHNSTON,  Esq. 
ARTHUR  J.  BLACKWOOD,  Esq. 
CHAS.  STANIFORTH,  Esq.  Rksidimt. 


Medical  Ofleer-ROBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  16,  Hertford  Street,  May  Fkir. 

Bankers— Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  AND  SMITHS. 

Stftteiton—BIBSSRS.  ROWLAND,  BACON,  and  ROWLAND,  38,  -AimiMtdk  ^tnet 

The  mode  in  which  thia  Company  i»  oenatitated  preseata  to  the  aatimd  tbe'bendlta  ol 
Metoal  Aaauranoe,  combioed^th  the  inflnence  and  security  of  a  large  proprietary  all 
asaared  with  the  Company ; 

Pec^^  aepnptjr  to  the  Mmred,  and  freedom  from  all  liability ; 

Aright  ofparticipating  in  the  whole  profits  of  the  Company  to  the  extent  of  ^our-6fths. 

A  prinoij^bf  division,  making  the  dutribntion  among  these  who  partidftaia  in  pfO« 
portion  to  the  amount  aereraUy  contributed  by  them  ; 

The  highest  benefita  to  all  First  Clasa  Lives,  by  no  unjust  liberality  being  shown  to 
those  who  cUe  early ;  ' 

Very  moderate  rates,  without  participation,  which,  on  young  lives,  are' equivalent  to  a 
present  bonus  of  fery  coiisideraible  amount ; 

No  entry^moDoy  or  other  charge  beyond  the  poUqf  stamp. 

Assurances  affected  on  equal,  or  ascending  or  descending  scales,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  the  interests  of  parties  may  require. 

SPECIMEN  OF  RATES  FOR  INSURING  i^lOO  ON  A  SINGLE  LIFE. 


.  Age^   1 

Wrrnout 
.    One  Year. 

'Particifatioh 
Seven  Years. 

r. 

For  Ufe. 

W^TH  PAtTKn FATIOIV. 

Agf^  1       For  Life. 

20 
30 
40 
50 

60 

!    TABl 

\ 

£0  17    3 
1     1     3 
1     •  10 
1  15     1 
3     1     8 

DLAR  VIEW 

OPmMBO  A1 

£0  19  11 
1     4     8 

1  11  10 

2  4     5 

3  18  11 

OP  ADDITK 

'  TRB  OOMMBN< 

£i  14     2 
2    3     7 
2  17  11 
4     1     7 
6    4    4 

3NS  TO  POL 

3SMBNT  or  TBI 

20 
30 
4# 

50 
60 

ICIES 

B  COMri 

£l  17    4 

2  7     7 

3  3    2 

4  9    0 
6  15    8 

OP  jflOOO, 

iKY. 

Ageof  Assuring.  Sum  Assured. j  Bonus  in  18SS. ,  Bonus  in  1849.    Sum  now  Payable* 


20 

;^1000 

30 

1000 

40 

1000 

50 

1000 

60 

1000 

j^lOO  0  10 
104  3  0 
113  11  11 
142    8    8 

186  17     2  ■ 


187     3  3 

89    8  0 

103  11  7 

148     9  11 

245  16  8 


;eil87  4  1 
1193  11  0 
1217  3  6 
1290  18  7 
1432  13  10 


G.  L.  PINLAY,  Manager. 
Wm.  DICKSON,  Sec 


i 


ARCUS   LIFE-AS^URANCe  COMPANY, 

39,  Throgmorton  Street^  Bank;  and  14,  PtM  Mali. 


[Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  76,'] 

DIRICTOgS.    ~ 
THOMAS  FARNCOMB.  Esq.  AidttiDan,  Chairman 
WILLIAM  LEAF»  Esq.  Deputy  ChairmaH. 


RICHARD  E.  ARDBN.  Etq. 
WILLIAM  ^ANBURY,  Bsq. 
15DWARI>  BATES,  Esq. 
THOMAS  CAMPLIN,  Eiq. 

JANES  CLirr,  £«^. 


JOHN  0^m?H0Ry ,  Esq.  Aid.  M.P. 
RUPERT  INGLEBY,  Esq. 
THOMAS  KELLY*  Esq.  AMcrmao. 
JBRBMUH  PILCHBR,  Esq« 


,5  J  * 


LEWIS  POCOGK,  Ea^ 

PHYSICIAN. 
Dr.  JEAPFRESON,  2,  Finsbury  Square. 

*  simceoN. 

W.  CdULSON,  Esq.  2,  Frederick'*  Pliiee,<IM  Jewry. 

CONSULTING  ACtUAtY. 
Professor  HALL,  M.A.  of  Ktn^s  College. 

STANDING  COUNSEU 
BiriOBN  ROM  ILLY,  M.P.,  Solicitor- Geneml. 

SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM  FISHER,  Esq.  19^  Doughty  Street. 


I- 


;  H 


.1 


•  * 


If. 


(I  » 


■ 


.^         BoniiSy  or  Profit  Branch.      ^  ,      . 

•  '1  '^^  ^)^6«M)s*ii8Atffifi;  oit  the  Bonus  System  wfU  be  aimtiatly  entttKd  td  ^  t>^<^^^^>^ 
profUs  on  ^is  bquifb  (after  i^^RneoC  of  fiie  yearly  previiams) ;   m^thtf^  Wff^H  WJn^  :^ 
Im-^Mic^'-l^ney  may  be  added  to  the  sum  assured,  or  applied  id  reducCoo  piiae  ]@w    , 
premium.  ....,„>.. 

.  •  In  AcMitioa  to  a  large  subseribed  capital,  Assurers  have  the  seeuijty  of  ator  AiiMiiee 
P^fiM}'^  irpwtttfft  of  HQusrCer  of  a  Million,  and  an  Antmal  Income  6f  £(i^,X)pi((!Wihg*\ 
from  the  issue  of  nearly  6,000  Policies.  ] 

Tlie  Tables  oil  ^e  oon-participating  principle  afford  peculiar  advantages  to*£heafBuWc  T 
not  offered  by  any  other  office ;  and  where  the  object  is  the  least  pos&ible  outlay  in  the   ] 
Arat  vvtancct  they  f^egure  tjo  the  policy-holder  the  paygieat  ^f  a  9fjrUio^ui%fi^(iw^atiri'  T 
q(  the«ai€uced»  at  a  very  reduced  rate  of  premium. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUM  TO  ASSURE  jfilOO. 


"  Afce. 

For  One  Year. 

For  Seven  Years. 

WhAle13ti|44.  f,0     il 

With  ProtfU. 

■witbiofWiaK*:: 

«) 

30 

40 

00. 

60 

itfO  17    B 
1    1    8 
1    5    0 
I  14    1 
3    3    4 

j^  19    1 
1    a   7 
1    6    9 
1  19  10 
3  17    0 

je\  15  10 

a  5  6 
a  a  7 

4    6   « 

f  la  0 

a  0  7 
e  0  10^ 

-"1  - 


One-half  of  the  "Whole  Term'*  Premium  may  remain  on  credit  for  seven  years,  or 
one-third  of  the  Premium  may  remain  for  life,  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  i^  /^  lyrj^fT^i ,  v 
di*  may  b«  paid  off  at  any  time  a'ttbome  notrae.  '  •    T*"!'*!  Vlil 

Policies  assigned  as  bonfc  Ifde  security  not  void  by  death  fVom  suicide,  duelling,  or  the 
hands  of  ju&ttce.     In  coses  of  death  by  the  above  causes,  the  gross  amount  of  pmmiim^ 
»e<JalV*tf'  1^111  Ire  MtttrMnl,— Prpmiams  paid  lialf.yearly  or  qiiaKer I y.-^Afi^r9nt«ftgl^£tM.' 
ii|ioa  livrs  up-  ti>  the  «ge  of  BS.— TaUci  upon  an  xncreasing  ^nU  d^urea&Irig  9tM^ 
payment. 

Claims  paid  in  One  Hloith  aSber  proofa  lave  been  appf«TC)l.'  '  '>r  -j  -  :  \  o  ' .-  W^ 

Medical  Officers  attend  daily  in  Tlirognwrton  Street,  at  a  QoBrter  before  Two  o'Clock, 
and  at  Pall  Mall  at  a  Quarter  before  Thrrc.' — Prospectuses,  and  every  other  informaiioo, 
may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to  -v  ,_^  ««,r^ 


■  fcfc  M     -^m. 


^^tUL     APPO/i^;.^ 


DOUDNEYS 

Wtatnptoofets,  Hatit  JtKafterg,  amU  ^aOatg 

TO 

aUEEHT  VICTORIA,  dlTKEW  AOEI^AIOCi, 

H.11.H.  Prince  Albert,  R.A.B.  The  OucbeSB  of  Kent, 

KING  LOUIS  PHILIPPE, 

And  tbe  ROYAI.  rAKILXES  of  GNGLAMD  and  FRANCE. 

The  ItOVDNBYS  motto  is  *'nonebut  Good  Articles  can  be  che^^P," 


'li  eiutonoi,  tsilliy. 


The  New  Patterns  foT  ^^riiiff  and  Siunmer  wafv/tire  no»  ready  for 

BuDiDnTlWKn  Ml.  M.  pat  pUt.  «  I  for  Hi.-Summer  tnU,  Ihe  tanllful  Ilgtil  mncilil  TDi.  «i1.-11i.  (hd  Mt. 


Vbe  Qneen*  Victoria  and  Adelaide,  and  theRoy;*)  andNohleDuthesses 

if  Kml  ud  Cuntirtilga.  Suiherluil  uid  BunlcuEh.  mnilant])  seir  IMudniVi  ritcoil  RevlstorMl  Clsnk,  In  ■ 
<ulHr  cf  WaUrpnior.  Bilnlili  tat  Wlotii  Wiipi  ■nd  Uu  Piumenidt,— '■  Evriy  Lulj  ibnuld  Hwihimi  Kiacsrul  Q*i 
DaHU."     I'rMa  Marnlns  Psil.  SipUmtrrUUi.)    Tticriuipui  ail  altiBn  tor  Sehcnl  Cluki  hi  Ih*  loni  and  diufhUri. 


For    Gentlemen. — The   Royal    Registered   Cloak,  i 

m.KLH.  PBXIVCM  AX.BERV,  Um  Kobllliy,  Iha  Annj.  and  I*o*T.  u>d  alLwha 

mat  ■ncnile  OaiMtial  ever  iBtrodaced,"  ai  prlna  u  auli  alt  cuitoiiHia  ftsm  tha  B 


the  only  really  effectual 

Id  prodixrhif  vi  DnLfbnn  upward 
iba  moti  omiiiaiil  at  Uia  Facnllr 


Lnr£Ri:ES.     Three  Guim 


Habit  Dt&kerB  by  Spetdal  Appointnient  to  Queen  Vicieria  and 
the  Ladies  of  the  Court.    A  Superfine  Cloth  iCablt  for  «  Ouineas. 

Waterprotrf  Irish  Pmdln.     The  DOUONSTS  vre  the  wk  manu&c- 

tutan  ar  IMi  tnuUTuI  anteta  In  HEK  tOkJESTV  AND  THB  PRINCE  CONSORT.    0<nll«Baii'a  Coata,  Lidlaa' 
ClHki,iHid  Iinflha  (or  Dnaui  teo  ba  obtalged  oniT  U  thtlc  EuaUWiiiitol. 

Countl^  Gentlemen  wiahii^  to  1m  Uespectably  Dressed  at  low  Price*  should 

\7,  OU)  BOND  ST.,  25,  BURUMQTOM  ARCADE 


EXTRACT  PROM  "THB  PATENT  lOinUtAL*^  OF  THV  Hni^ 

DECEMBER,  1847. 
••  PATsm  lUmmT  Gkuitu.— 1V>  TIU.IAH  BUCIN.  «r  NUHBBK  ONB. 
"  ST.  FAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,    '  for   Inpimeptati  la  CkMiiv  nd   WiMt^ 
"  CSo»«,fBa«A|ipantaHkdM>diitMrTtobe>utdtkanlit;  wat  ilM  h  tfc*  AffilM 
Mid  DMoetiooi  of  CoffMi.'  " 


,■    . !  /. 

PRELimiNARY   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Her'  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pTeased  'tb''^iiii(  Heir 
Royal  Letters  Patent  to 

WILLIAM   DAKIN. 

OF   NUMICII  OME,   SAINT  PAVL**  WfUltCHYARO, 
LONDON, 

under  the  above  title,  and  for  the  piupoaea  deolazed. 
DAKIN  and  COMPV-  i«spectfiilly  infona  the  Public  that  the, 
extensive  Gngines  and  Machineiy  for  carrying  out  tite  F^^^ 
are  being  got  ready  with  every  possible  despstoh  i  rint^  tM  m 
their  completion,  the  Firm  will  be  in  a  poution  to-hAag  this 
extraordinary  and  highly-important  invention  prominently 
before  the  Public, — an  invention  which,  by  the  adoption  (^  a 
simple  scientific  principle,  altogether  supersedes  every  other 
plan  introduced,  developing  in  Coffee  a  richneu,  jmrih/,  and 
delieaej/  of  Bavonr  not  hitherto  considared  as  belonging  to 
this  berry.  i.'.V,    ,\\'\" 

N.R  An  aoibreaetti  cause  of  delay  pmented  (tfv  foil 
particulars  of  this  ingenioru  and  valoaUe  Patent  qipearing 
in  the  last  Namber  of  this  work,  but  the  Pn^finetctti  now  feel 
assured  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  publish  them'  in  the 
next  issue. 


Jt«88«6,  ,  LrO-Jf  OMAN   Aif,»„ ,  C  a'S 

NEW    WORKST  

.-,.'.2    z-:^'/.  ■:    .,  -  -.-.^uzr:- 

fjjn.  rUaupHBD,    and    PBBPAHma    rOB^  rVBLiqATlOLM.      I 


,/;i  /I;  0         Mill// 

•I""'-! -I       .^        ~^   .  ■■■     ■ ■.-    ■    .     v.(,„„  j 

■lilt  1I..1  ■.■i.i'l  J    .         ■•:"i)  I  I   ,  /-.AK]  : 

,Thti<HUt()!rjf,pJ,Bnglawifrom.  i&e  Aecespcfjf, ' 

I  1|f/(iaMlt/i<.  .-dy  IfhwwBtAinguin  MMaultv-    .  ,-,  n     n  i 


■'     :       -i-i    -II    I'  ■■    ,-   1,11    !i,   v., ,-.«(.  : 

yA«  Saxons  in  Eryland:  .v.v.,f »  n  ' 

A'bi^lMy  dft)j«JEiigIMf  doinftK»w(allbuntn«^4iii«^l]MlN(ihnan 


MBSSR9,  LONQMAN  and  CO.'S  USt—Wortt  in  tHe  prtm. 


8. 

Sacred  and  Legefodary  Art* 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

2  vols,  sqaare  crown  8vo.  iUnstrated  by  numerous  WoodcuU^  with  a  few  Etchings  by 

the  Author.  [Nearly  ready. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Archang^,  the  Svangelistft,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  &»  Church,  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

Vol.  n.  containing  Legends  of  the  Patron  Saints,  the  Yirgin  Patronesses,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Martyrs,  the  Bi^ops  and  Confessors,  the  Hermits,  and  the  Warrior  Saints 
of  Christendom. 

Tha  Gothir  legends  (tf  Saints  and  Martyrs,  although  almost  wholly  neglected  at  pmeat, 
are  not  iMs  entertaining  and  poetieal  than  the  fsbles  of  tiie  Greeks  and  Sonani.  Tkiy  «e, 
moreover,  far  more  nearly  connected  with  onr  sympathies ;  they  formed  the  staple  literatiire 
'«f  fioK^for  nearbr  1,000  years,  and  e^rcised  the  greatest  inflneaoe  over  the  momon  and 
W>ta]8  of  the  BoWled  dark  ages.  We  cannot  enter  one  of  onr  old  cathedrals  or  churches, 
nor  even  a  gallery  of  paintings,  without  feeling  the  want  of  some  guide  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  scenes  and  symbols  which  are  fiuniliar  to  the  eye,  without  b^g  intelugiUet,  and  which» 
from  our  ignocsnce  of  their  meaning,  do  not  now  awaken  a  single  association. 


4. 

The  Btmness  of  lAfe, 

By  Catherine  Sincldr,  Author  of  "  The  Journey  of  Life,"  "  Jane 
Bouverie,"  "  Modern  Accomplishments/*  "  Modern  Society,"  &c. 

2  T<^.  fcp.  8vo.  10s.  [In  Juiy, 


6, 

«  * 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Me 

Robert  Southey.     Edited  hy  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
SoQthey,  M.A. 


6, 

Southey's  Ciymmmplme'^fMKk:; 

Gousistiiig  of— 

Ghmee  PattngeB  from  Worln  in  eroEy  depaztment  of  LUoratare — ^Analytical  Readings,  being 
Oritical  Analyses,  with  interestiiig  Extracts — Special  Collections  in  various  branches  A 
Historical  and  literary  Research — and  Original  Memoranda,  Literary  and  MisoellaneouB, 
accumulated  by  Mr.  S(Mithey,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  personal  and  literaiy  career. 


II  ' 


1 

The  Toya^  arid  Bhvpwreek  of  St.  Paul: 

With  Dissertations  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  on  lliis  8h^  and 
Navigation  of  the  Antients.  By  James  Smith,  of  Jordan  HiJl,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  L.  and  £.,  F.G.S.  &c 

8to.  with  inustratiye  ^^ews  and  Charts.  (Nearif  ready. 


8. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Biographj  of  the  Apostle^  and  a  Paraphrastic 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  chronological  order.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.  late  FeDow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S*  Howson,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Satherland* 

4ta.  mUy  iUuitnM  by  Hi^  View^  Sngravinga  of  Ooin^»  &o. 


9. 

Madame  de  Mdlgueti 

A  Tale  of  1820. 

3  vols,  poet  8? o»  [/«  ^fit^  da^. 


HsssBS.  liONOMAN  amd  OO.'S  USS-^mtrJkt  in  thtprem. 


^^'%^^^■^^.^  ^ /^K^* -^  <^*s  -^^^^s  i^^H^  »^^\m.^ 


10. 

Loyola  and  Jemitism, 

By  Isaac  Taylor. 

I  vol.  pott  8vo. 


11. 

i^arrative  of  a  Campaign  with  a  French 

Column,  under  Marechal  Bugeaud^  directed  against  the  Kabiles  of 
Algeria.  By  Dawson  Borrer,  F,R.G.S.  Membre  Correspondant  de 
la  Societe  Orientale  d  P^s^  Author  of  '^  A  Journey  fr^m  Naples  to 
Jerusalem/' 

1  vol.  post  8tq.   .  .[i^/tU^ 


12. 

Home  among  Strangers. 

By  Maria  Hutchins  Callcott. 

2  yob.  ft^.  8vo.  [/«  July. 


•-  -"/^-^^J^^X..-*  "V^^  ^# 


18. 

Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV. 

and  of  their  Ministers;  illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foi^ijp  Policy 
of  England  during  the  Period  which  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Extiacted  from  the  Archives  of  France  and  England,  and  from  Family 
Papers.     Edited  by  P.  Grimblot. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

*^*  Amongst  other  important  and  mieresting  subjectt,  this  work  will  contain  the  whole 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  relative  to  the  Spanish  succession,  &c.  (1697 — 1702). 


Vkssbs.  LONOfMAN  as»  OO.'S  USt—Wort$  im  tktprtu.  5 

14. 

The  Treasury  of  Natural  History  f 

Or,  a  Popular  Dicdouaiy  of  Animated  Nature :  in  which  the  Zoological 
Characteristics  that  diatlnguish  the  different  Classes^  Genera,  and  Species 
are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interesting  Information  illustratire  of 
the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
By  Samuel  Maunder. 

Fcp.  8vo.  wHh  Nine  Hundred  aocunte  Engravings  on  Wood,  lOs.  doth ;  or  12i.  boond  in 

rotn,  wiUi  gilt  edges.  / 

[In  July, 


15. 

A  Becord  of  the  Black  Prince  / 

Being  some  of  the  most  striking  Passages  of  his  Life — ^in  the  Words  of 
his  Chroniclers,  selected  more  especially  from  the  records  of  his  con- 
temporary, Froissart,  in  the  quaint  and  spirited  translation  made  by 
Lord  Bemers  for  King  Henry  VII  I. 

r  .  X 

*«*  This  volnme  will  be  printed  in  IBlacfc  ICcttn,  and  enriched  witli  a  ^  very  higU}- 
wroogiht  lUnminated  Borders  and  Miniatures,  imitated  in  fiicsimile  from  different  MS. 
Chronicles  relating  to  English  history  of  the  period,  and  otherwise  ettleHlshedf  bj  Capital 
Letters,  engraved  on  wood,  taken  from  original  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  the  career 
of  the  Prince. 

The  eoTer  will  be  in  imitative  carving,  from  a  design  founded  upon  a  portion  of  the  Tomb 
of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury. 


16. 

The  Pocket  and  the  Stud; 

Or,  How  to  procure  and  keep  Horses,  with  some  regard  to  obtaining 
the  Animal  required,  and  to  keeping  him  without  emptying  the  pocket. 
Being  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  of  '*  Harry  Hieover." 

"  Money  [ahne  does  not  always]  make  the  mare  to  go." 

Ftp.  8vo.  with  a  Pbrfrait  of  "  One  of  the  Stud,"  from  a  Sketch  by  "  Harry  Hieover." 

[Nearly  readgf» 
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17. 

The  Entire  Worh  of  ^raneis  Bae&r^ 

Baron  of  Verdion,  VisoMnt  8t  Albftn,  and  iMA  fi^  iGhaneeNor  of 
England.  A  New  Edidon,  tensed,  elocMatedi  8A4  tmlatge^  by  the 
addition  of  many  Pieces  not  printed  before.    Cofflect^d  and  edit^  by 

Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Trin^y  Collage,  Cambridge ; 

James  Spedding,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 

Douglas  Denon  Heath,  Esq*,  B«rriflev-at-Law,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


-^  -■  .»^  >  -N  *Ny    ^  1^  -^^  y»^/v'^>^'%'^  .'>.  "V  -N.^- 


18. 

A  J^erv  Edition  of  the  entire  Worh  of 

BUkop  Jeremy  Taylor :  with  the  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.     Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoA*  Oxford. 

\dl,  V.  (Uic  fourth  in  the  order  of  pablioation),  containiDg  tlie  Bt^soopaey,  K'pA^  fbi*  aet 

Forms,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  and  some  minor  works. 

*«*  To  be  oompletad  in  jflni  Tolumet. 


19. 

On  the  Bise^  Progress^  and  Present  Stmcr 

ture  (jf  the  Enylish  Lanyuaye.      By  the  Rev.  M.  HanisoOy  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Port  8?o. 


20. 

The  Ha)idbook  of  European  Literature. 

By  Mrs.  Foster. 


1  vol.  fcp.  8to. 


Mbmm.  UMQHA3S  jam  CO/S  UST-^fTorAf  in  ihefrttt. 

The  lUmtrated^  Crnipamm  to  the  Lai^ 


;  being  a  Dietionaiy  of  all. the  Words  r^resenting  Visible 
Ol^ect^,  oonnected  with  the  Ail4#  Science^  and  Eveiy-d^j  life  of  the 
AndetKs.  IJlaatated  by  nearij  2000  Woodcuts  firom  thi)  Antique. 
By  Anthony  Rich,  Jun.  B.A.  late  of  Oaius  College^  Cambridge ;  and 
one  of  the  Contributors  to  Dr.  Bmith's  *'  Dictionary  of  Qf^ok  and 
Roman  Antiquities." 

In  One  Volnme,  post  8?o.  [Nearlg  teadtf, 

'*  Evenr  body  mnat  fed  that  we  do  not  understand  the  Andents,  unless  we  firame  distinct 
notkms  of  such  objects  of  their  erery-dav  life  as  we  have  in  common  with  them  under  the 
forms  their  eyes  were  accustomed  to,  and  that  we  diould  go  totally  astray,  if,  on  reading  of 
a  Roman  house,  a  Roman  ship,  Roman  agricidture  and  trade,  Roman  diess,  or  the  interior 
of  a  housdiold  in  ancient  Rome,  we  oonoeiTed  the  same  notions  which  answer  to  those  words 
in  our  own  days."->iVttf^«Ar'#  Infroihtctory  Lecture  on  Soman  Hittoiy, 

The  inieotion  of  the  present  work,  th^  nature  of  which  is  almost  s^cnenUy  e^lained  by 
thft  prece^Ung  eitraet  fitnn  Niebuhr,  is,  to  interpret  the  language  of^Mident  Elenfare  byHhe 
WQiks  of  4iwient  art)  or,  in  other  wonb,  to  mike  the  Anoienta  thoir  own  interpreters,  by 
presenting  to  the  Student  an  image  of  the  object  which  each  word  represents,  instead  of  a 
mere  VeAnd  description  of  It. 

The  work  will  comprise  all  the  words  in  the  Latin  language  whidi  express  risible  objects 
connected  with  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Mftnufiictnres,  and  SocisI  life  of  the  Andents :— thdr 
Arms,  Dress,  Utensils,  Machinery,  Took,  Agrieoltnril  and  other  Tmplements,  Shipping, 
Carriages,  Architecture,  Representatious  of  Scenes  in  Dai^  life,  and  Processes  of  the 
Industrial  Arts.  The  precise  meaning  ot  each  word  will  be  dearly  and  briefly  explained  in 
the  text,  and  will  be  accompanied,  in  all  cases  where  a  genuine  example  is  known  to  exist, 
by  an  Illustrative  Woodcut,  copied  from  an  authentic  monument, — dUier  the  original  article 
itself,  or  an  andent  representation  of  it  in  painting,  sculpture,  terra  oottas,  mosaics,  or  on 
fictile  vases,  engraved  gems,  coins,  or  medals. 

The  Greek  synonym  will  be  added  to  each  Latin  word,  wherever  there  is  one  exactly  oor- 
respondingi  and  aar  differenee  between  the  Greek  and  ^oman  Terms  and  Usages  will  be 
l^ted  onl.  An  AlphabetidJ  Index  of  the  Greek  words  wiU  be  appended,  thus  retdlrl^ 
the  work  eonallj  serriceable,  and  easy  of  reference,  as  a  Companion  to  the  Greek  Lexicon  or 
the  Latin  Dictionary.  There  will  also  be  added  an  Analytical  Index  of  Words  dassified 
aoeording  te  their  suDJeets. 

Independently  of  the  fMitttles  which  such  a  vtork  afford*  for  awinirjwg  an  aocumte  and 
satisfiiotoiy  knowledge  of  the  dead  hmguages,  it  is  believed  that  the  union  in  one  volume  of 
so  large  a  number  of  subjects  from  the  Antique,  comprising,  as  it  really  does,  a  representa- 
tion of  every  thing  yet  discovered  whieh  is  ourions,  as  tUustntive  of  the  every<4li(y  life  of  the 
andent  Gredo  and  Romans,  but  the  original*  of  which  are  now  dispersed  over  various  parts 
of  the  world,  in  private  collections  and  public  museums,  or  only  engraved  in  scarce  and  volu- 
minous publications,  will  supply  not  onhr  s  fund  of  ins^ueiive  infonnation  to>  the  generd 
reader  as  wiell  aa  to  the  dassud  stodent,  but  also  a  mosi  invduaUe  stock  of  authorities  to  the 
aeeomplishod  soholar  and  philologist,  with  whidi,  up  to  the  present  time,  but  few  have  ^lad 
the  m^s  or  Uie  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted.  * 

*«*  The  authorities,  both  for  the  Illustrations  and  Interpretations,  wfll  in  all  cases  be 
given. 


r 
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22. 

An  Englishr  Greek  Leanconf 

Containing  all  the  Gteek  Words  nsed  by  Wiitam  ^f  good  aodiority ;        | 
citing  the  Authorities  in  Chronological  Ofder  for  erery  Word  osed ; 
explaining  the  Construction ;  and  giving  the  Declension  or  Conjogatioo 
of  each  Word  when  irregular ;  and  marking  the  Quantities  of  all  doubt- 
ful Syllables.     By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

In  One  Volmne,  small  4to.  oniform  wHh  Lidddl  and  Sootf  • 


23. 

A  Copiotis  Latin-English  Lexicon^ 

From  the  new  German  work  of  Dr.  Freund,  augmented  with  important 
Additions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford ;  Author  of  "  A  Complete  Latin-Englbh  and  English-Latin 
Dictionary/*  &c. 

In  One  Yolnme,  anaU  4to.  nnifonn  with  liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 


24. 

The  Suitor's  Instructor  in  the  Practice  of 

the  County  Courts:  containing  all  the  Information  necessary  for 
Conducting  or  Defending  a  Suit ;  the  Fees  payable  on  each  Step ; 
Definitions  of  the  Legal  Terms  used  in  the  Proceedings ;  Suggestions 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Courts;  an 
Abstract  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  Copy  of  the  Rules,  &c.  &c*  Also, 
a  District  Directory,  giving  the  Names  of  all  the  Streets,  &c.  (and  the 
number  of  Houses  in  each  Street)  which  form  the  Boundaries  of  the 
Metropolitan  Districts,  made  from  the  actual  Ferambulatioii  arofnd 
each ;  and  a  Lost  of  the  Suburban  Courts  and  Country  Circuits.  By 
a  County  Court  Assistant  Clerk. 

1  Tol.  12mo. 


2&. 


A  Selection  from  the  J^salmSf 


:\ 


,  \ 


Sn^imd  |prCoii009tfniQiia)  Uae*    Fffin  Iho  Habmw.     By  (he^  Rev. 
Prr  .Wiui^  Aecuirtof  Blflgden,  SomeiBeu 


i       t .' 


1  fd  18tto. 


■     1  • 
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26. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Authorship  of  the 

Letlert  of  Junius.     By  David  Trevena  Coulton. 


4io. 


I , 


'"The  fnvcntioii  aU  admired,  and  each,  how liB     '  "  ''  '  '•  "^••^'* 
t  !  T*  he  the  invMitor  niaa'4 ;  so  eaqr  it  aeem'd  .  i .  / 

^  J  ^j    ,  Once  foond,  which  jet  unibond  moat  would  l|ave  thought 


Impoasihle.** 


'i  III. I)  ,  « t 


27. 


On  the  Belation  of  the  Dmhies  of  Schlesrvig 

%  and  HolsUin  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark  and  the  Germanic  Con/ederO' 
\  )  4ft(^^\KQ^  ^  ^e  Ti^<lty*£iig«geiii^t8  of  the  GreH  Sittopoa^  Poi^^to 
*    in  reference  thereto,     By  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  t'ellow  ^f 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  Advocate  in  Doctors^  Comioons. 


- . " 


'i  t 


8vo. 


'«<«F^A^«^^ 
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28. 


•j^  Bay  at  Tivoli, 

With  other  occasional  Verses.     By  John  Kenyon. 

Pep.  8vo. 


c 

Nearly 

f  rfodjf. 
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20. 

First  Heading  Lessons. 

By  W.  M'Leod»   Esq.  Masier  of  Method  in  the  fUyal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea. 

18mo. 


80. 

The  Principles  of  the  Differential  and 

Integral  Cai4ntlus  simplified  and  applied  to  the  Solution  of  various 
Useful  Problems  in  Practical  Mathematics  and  Mechanics,  By 
Thomas  Tate,  Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society's  Training 
College,  Battersea,  Author  of  "  Algehra  made  Easy,"  &c. 

12mo. 


\**— k  *N.  -^j^^^v.^*  y 


31. 

A  Clinical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood :  heuig  the  Suhalance  of  Lectvures 
delivered  at  the  M iddlesex  Hospital,  hy  Charles  West,  M.D.  Physi- 
cian-A  cf^oucheur  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  and  Senior  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children. 

1  vol.  8to. 

32. 

A  Translation  of  the  New  Edition  of  the 

London  Pharmacopotia.     By  J.  Birkheck  Nevins,  M.D.  (Lond.) 

8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 

*^*  This  viQfk  will  comprise  not  only  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  bat  also  those  of 
S^Rnhurgk  and  ^DiiMin,  and  will  contain  a  full  account  ^f  the  Properties  and  U^of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  also  the  Chemical  Processes  and  Testi  directed  to 
be  employed.  It  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  ^Studeats  pre- 
paring for  Examination  by  the  Apothecaries'  and  Pharmaceutical  Societies,  and  as  a  Work 
of  Reference  for  persons  idready  in  practice. 
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33. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medicd  <^  Therapeutics  ^ 

Comprehending  the  Natural  History,  Preparation,  Properties,  Com- 
position.  Effects,  and  Uses  of  Medicines.  By  Jon.  Pereira,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Assistant^ Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  &c.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged. 

2  Folfl.  8to.  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  author  has  enlarged,  carefully  corrected,  and,  hf  hopes,  moh 
hnproved  this  work.  He  has  embodied  all  recent  discoveries  in  natural  Mstok]r>  chAuBdigr, 
and  medicine,  which  rehite  to  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  has  included  notices  of  idmost  every 
medicinal  substance  in  Use  in  the  civilised  world :  so  that  the  present  edition  may  be*  said  to 
form  an  JEncyciopadia  'of  Materia  Medica. 

The  fint  part  of  the  work,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  re-writtet,  contains  a  new 
physiological  classification  of  the  articles  composing  the  Materia  Medica. 

Great  attention  has  abo  been  paid  to  the  historical  and  bibliographical  part  of  this  work, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved. 


84.  '     = 

School  Chemistry. 

By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Fcp.  8vo.  \Nearkf  readjf, 

*«*  This  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers,  their  pupils,  and  fbr  students  genrrally 
commencing  the  study  of  the  science,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  read  and  experiment  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  simplest  appaiatus,  iUuttrations  of  which  are  given  in  woodcuts. 


■ 


35. 

A   Systematic  Introduction  to  Practical 


Chemistry.     By  Professor  E.  Solly,  F.R.S. 

1  vol.  Svo.  with  WoodcuU. 
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36.       . 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine, 

Library  of  Pathology,  and  Digest  of  Medical  Literature.     By  James 
Copland^  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Part  Xni.  8to.  48.  Od.  {Now  ready. 


87. 

The  Modem  Practice  of  PkysiQ : 

Exhibiting  the  Character,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Diagnostics,  Morbid 
Appearances,  and  Improved  Method  of  Treating  Diseases  of  all 
Climates.  By  Dr.  Robert  Thomas.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  day,  by  Algernon  FramptoD, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the 

London  Hospital. 

8vo. 


38. 

The  Organization  of  Industry. 

Explained  in  Six  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  Easter  Term«  1844.  Subjects: — General  Principles — Agriculture 
— Manufacture  —  Trade  —  Currency  —  and  Taxation.  By  T.  C. 
Banfield,  Esq. 

2d  Edition,  8vo.  58.  \Now  ready. 


WORKS  RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 


1. 
The  Doctor^  ^c. 

A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.     Edited  by  the  Author  s 
Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter. 

Square  crown  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  in  his  Study,  a  View  from  the  Window  of 

his  Study,  and  Bust  by  Nash,  21s.  doth. 

"  'The  Doctor*  is,  in  truth,  a  happy  link  between  the  past  and  the  present.     It  combines 

the  liTolinest  of  Montaigne  with  the  faith  of  Jeremy  Taylor Criticism  without  spleen, 

learning  without  pedantry,  knowledge  without  pretension,  benevolence  without  display,  reli- 
gion without  cant,  and  aU  these  qualities  combined  with  the  most  unaffected  good-nature,  and 
informed  by  a  spirit  of  humour  which  keeps  them  all  in  brisk  motion,  and  rises  in  sportive 
saUies  to  the  surrooe,  like  the  gas  which  generous  flaids  generate,  characterise  the  whole  work, 
and  render  it  one  of  the  most  engaging  m  any  language.*' — Britannia. 


'S/S^^.*V*- 


2. 

The  Chevalier  BumerHs  Work  on  Egypt, 

Egypl^t  PUice  in  Universal  History:  an  Historical  Investigation^ in 
Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen^  D.Ph.  and  D.C.L. 
Translated  from  the  Gennan,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell^  Esq.  M.A. 

VoL  I.  ooDtainmg  the  First  Book,  or  Sources  and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History ; 
with  an  Egyptian  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  a  complete  last  of  Hierogly- 
phical  Signs ;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities,  embracing  the  complete  Text  of 
Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  .£gypttaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  &c. ;  and  Plates 
representbg  the  Egyptian  Divinities. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2Ss.  cloth. 

"  It  is  not  alone  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  succeeded  in  fixing  Egypt's  place  in  univer- 
sal history,  but  placed  that  history  in  harmonious  position  with  E^pt  s  locality.  He  has 
told  us  a  story  which  we  thought  no  one  could  tell,  save  one  of  those  bandaged  remnants  of 
mortality  compressed  into  the  swathings  of  a  Memphian  mummy.  Nay,  if  the  rags  and  the 
dust  of  ihe  once  wisest  of  Egyptian  philosophers  could  again  assume  the  form  of  dignified 
humanity,  and  with  it  the  power  of  wisdom,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  he  could  not 
affi>rd  us  a  tithe  of  the  information,  even  touching  things  Egyptian,  which  is  here  profusely 
lavished  by  a  man  whose  ancestors  scarcely  belonged  to  humanity  when  Egyptian  philosophy 
was  bom  in  the  purple  and  slumbered  upon  golden  couches." — Church  anu  State  Gazette. 
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3. 

Sketches  of  the  last  Naval  War^ 

Translated  from  the  Fvench  of  Captain  E.  Jorien  de  la  Graviere, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Hon.  CapC  Pkinkett,  ILN. 
Author  of  "  The  Past  and  Future  of  the  British  Nafy/' 

2  fols.  post  8to.  with  0  Plans  of  Naval  Aotions,  18a.  doth. 

CONTEMTS  OF  VOL.   I. 

Introdnction. 

1.  Decline  of  the  French  Navy. — NelAon*8  Yooth. 

2.  Progress  and  Discipline  of  the  English  Navy. — Admiral  Jervis. 
8.  The  New  School  of  Tkotics.~Teneriffe.— The  Nile. 


CONTENTS  OP  VOL.  IL 

4.  Nelson  at  Naples. 

6.  TTie  Northern  Navies. — ^The  Flotilla  of  Boulogne. 

6.  The  French  Navy  under  Napoleon.— The  Spanish  Navy.— TVafalgar. 


4. 

The  Past^  the  Present^  and  the  Future. 

By  H.  C.  Carey,  Author  of  "The  Principles  of  Political  Economy/* 
&c. 

8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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CONTENTS. 


A     >.VV 


C3«tp.  I.  Blan  and  Land. 

2.  Man  and  Food. 

3.  Wealth. 

4.  Wealth  and  Land. 

5.  Man  and  his  Standard  of  Value. 

6.  Man  and  his  Fellow  Man. 

7.  Man. 

8.  Mn  and  his  Helpmate. 


Chi^.  9.  Man  and  his  Family.         ' 
"  10.  Concentration  and  Centialisatioii. 
"11.  Colonisation. 
"  12.  Ireland. 
"  13.  India. 
**  14.  Annexation. 
"  15.  CiviUsation. 

The  Putube. 


"A  vokme  of  extensive  information,  deep  thought,  high  intelligsnoe,  and,  mantmu,tt 
material  utility.'*-*-MoaNlNo  Advevtislr. 
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5. 

The  very  Joyous^  Pleasant j  and  Eefreshing 

History  of  the  Feats,  Exploits,  Triumphs,  and  Achievements  of  the 
Good  Knight,  wiihont  Fear  and  without  Reproach^  the  gentle  Lord  De 
Bayard.     Set  forth  in  English  by  Edward  Cockbum  Kindendey,  Esq. 

Sqiiare  pott  8vo.  wiUi  Ornimental  Heidings  ind  Frautiflpieoe,  bj  £.  H.  Wehnert, 

98.  6d.  doth. 

"  It  IB,  in  truth,  a  work  of  much  interest,  containing  as  it  does  a  genuine  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  both  domestic  and  civil,  of  that  most  important  of  all  ages,  the  age 
of  Charles  V.  The  quaint  and  simple  style  of  the  old  French  chronicle  is  wdl  preserved 
throughout  the  translation,  which  is  vigorously  and  elegantly  executed.  We  can  therefore 
strongly  recommend  its  perusal." — Bell's  Messenger. 

**  Mr.  Kindersley  has  very  ably  condensed  these  memoirs  of  '  le  loyal  iervUem'  from  those 
of  the  French  editor,  preserving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  quaint  style  of  the  original.  The 
book  is  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  cannot  mil  to  be  perused  with  interest.  It  is  beautifully 
and  clearly  printed,  and  is  illustrated  after  the  £uhion  of  '  other  days' ;  the  old  ornament  al 
letters  oommeneine  each  chapter.  These,  together  with  the  decorations  at  the  head  of  each, 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  publishers  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  wont 
to  '  get  up'  their  works.  The  notes  which  are  appended  to  the  book  are  also  amusing  and 
instructive." — Coubt  Joubnal. 

"  Imprinted  and  embellished  in  a  genuine  antique  fashion,  with  quaint  devices  and  a  veiy 
pretty  binding,  we  confess  we  took  up  this  volume  with  little  hope  of  being  interested  in  the 
achievements  of  the  famous  F^ch  knight,  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  But  our 
doubts  speedily  gave  way :  and  we  found  in  it  a  well-drawn,  lively,  and  singular  picture  of 
sodetv,  a  rapid  transition  of  scenes  and  events  which  neither  sense  nor  fancy  could  resist,  and 
were  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  a  world  so  different  firom  ours,  that  we  could  hardly  believe 
the  actors  thereon  were  of  the  same  species.  The  manneis,  customs,  sentiments,  and  conduct 
involved  ii^  the  most  parlous  age  of  diivalry,  present  dtogather  a  most  remaii^ble  phapcof 
human  nat^  and  contrast  in  the  strangest  way  with  mcStim  times.*'— ^LttebabV  GaecttE. 


6. 

The  Latin   Church  during  Anglo-Saxon 

Times,    By  Henry  Soames,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "  Mosheim's  Institutes 
of  Ecclesiastical  History." 

8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

CoMTBNTS  : — Gregory  the  Great — Conversions  of  England  and  Ireland— Hieodore's 
Appointment  to  Canterbury— Confession  and  Absolution — Anglo-Saxon  connection  with 
Rome — Equality  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul — Falsified  History  of  the  early  Roman 
Bishops — B«ni&ce— Papal  compromise  with  Paganism^  Image- worship — Papal  Politics 
— Suppression  of  the  Second  Commandment — Forged  Donation  of  Constantine — Forged 
Deoretila — BxistiDg  Papal  Impostures— Appeals  to  Rome— Wilfred— Gregory  Yli. — 
The  Real  Presence— Transobstantiatlon—Erigena—Radbert'-  EUHo— Devdopmsdt. 
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7. 

Tke  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain, 

Chronologically  arranged :    with  copious  Selections,  and  Critical  Re- 
marks.    By  Frederic  Rowteo.  A«thor  of  ''  The  Debater,"  &c 

Square  crown  8vo.  148.  doth. 

LIST   OF   POETS. 


Juliana  Bemers. 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 
Anne  Askewe. 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
Marj,  ConnteM  of  Pem- 
Elizabeth  MelvilL      [broke. 
Lady  Blitabetfa  Carew. 
Ladi^  Mary  Wrath. 
Anne,  ConnteM  of  Arandel. 
Diana  Prhnroae. 
liarj  Vtfst. 
Anna  Hume. 
Anne  Bradatreet. 
Anne  CoUioa. 
Marv  Morpeth. 
Katoerine  Phillips. 
Princess  Elizabeth. 
Frances  Boothby. 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  New- 
Anne  Killigrew.         [castle. 
Anne*  Marchioness  of  Wbar- 
Mrs.  Taylor.  [ton. 

Aphra  Behn. 
Lady  Mary  Chudleigh. 
The  Hon.  Mary  Monk. 
Anne,  Counteas  of  Winchel- 
Esther  Vanhomrigh.      [ 
Susanna  CenUirre. 
Catherine  Cockbnm» 
Elisabeth  Hiomas. 
Mary  Barber. 


Elizabetii  Rowe. 
Jane  Brereton. 
Mary  Chandler. 
Eliza  Heywood. 
Blisabetii  ToUet. 
Laetitia  Pilkington. 
Mary  Leapor. 

Hentiatta ,  LadyLaifcoroiigfa* 
Mrs.  Pennington. 
Mary  Masters. 
Mrs.  Madan. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta- 
Frances  Sheridan.         [gue. 
Mary  Jones. . 
Frances  Brooke. 
Mrs.  Greville. 
Constantia  Grierson. 
Henrietta  O'Neil. 
Mary  Robinson. 
Hester  Chapone. 
Geordana,  Duchess  of  De- 
Elizabeth  Carter,  [vonshire. 
Ann  Yearsley. 
Caroline  Symonds. 
Charlotte  Smith. 
Anna  Seward. 
Miss  Scott  (of  Ancram). 
Mary  Tighe. 

Maria  ami  Harriet  FaUonar. 
Elizabeth  Trefusis. 
Jane  Elliot. 
Alicia  Cockbum. 


Hannah  Cowley. 

Isabella,  Connteatof  Carinle. 

Mrs.  LeilDeater.  ;   \ 

Hannah  More. 

Hdan  Maria  iWUiaiBB. 

Eleanor  Anne  FraoUm. 

Susanna  Blamire. 

Maiy  Benaton. 

Anna  Laetiti»  BariMmld. 

Lady  Anne  Barnard. 

AnneOffant. 

Anne  Hnnter. 

Hester  Lynch  Pioin. 

Ann  Raddifle. 

Mrs.  Henry  B0U9* 

Lady  BurreU. 

Lucy  Aikin. 

Amelia  Opie. 

Joanna  BailUe. 

Margaret  Hodson. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

Mary  Howitt. 

Caroline  Southey. 

Felicia  Hemans. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

Laetitia  Elizabeth  Maclean. 

Mrs.  Abdy. 

Eliza  Cook. 

Frances  Anne  Ibtler. .  t  y^ 

Elisabi^  Barteft  Bll^i^iiig. 

Charlotte  Young. 


"  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rowton  for  supplying  a  desideraium.  He  has  grouped 
together  all  the  most  celebrated  poctedses  from  the  time  of  JuliaBa  fierner^  in  1^60,  down 
to  the  present  day ;  and  their  sweet.'st  efiusioas  are  pre&oed  with  brief  biogpFaphical  sketches* 
and  illustrated  with  critical  remarks.  Throughout  his  task — wditch  to  him  was  doubtless  a 
labour  of  love,  for  he  possesses  no  mean  sparks  of  poetic  fire  in  his  own  soul—]^  has  ac. 
quitted  himself  with  impartiality,  discernment,  and  good  taste ;  and  kis  selections  have 
made  with  judgment,  as  his  critiques  ha?e  been  dictated  by  fiumess." — Dufatch. 
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8. 

le  Wisdom  of  the  Rambler j  Adventuret 

and  Idler.     By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

Fcp.  8vo.  \Jiow  ready, 

**  No  evil  can  oYercome  wisdom." 


9. 

The  Statistical  Companion  ; 

Exhibiting  the  most  interesting  Facts  in  Moral  and  tntellectnal,  Vit^, 
Economical,  and  Political  Statistics,  at  home  and  abroad.  Compiled 
from  Official  and  other  anthentic  Sources,  by  T.  C.  Banfield,  Statis- 
tical Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Education;  and  C.  R.  Weld,  Aasistam- 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Fcp.  8vo.  58.  clotli. 

**  IV  book  Ss  of  a  coBTement  siae ;  the  tables  (as  far  as  we  have  been  abl6  to  examitie  and 
ooOata  tbem)  from  the  most  anthentic  sources,  and  compiled  with  great  accuracy  aud  judg> 
meat.  The  anraBgemeot  of  the  malter  is  cxceUient.  The  tables  embrace  almost  all  facts  ia 
^ihyaieal  geography  and  applied  mathematical  science — relating  to  measures  and  scientific  in- 
^tntment^  or  important  in  statistical  researches,  whether  vital,  economical,  or  political.  Hie 
retumS  of  iBnglish  statistics  is  most  complete,  and  embraces  some  iUnu  which  we  have  not 
before  teen  presented  to  the  public  in  snch  a  condensed  and  anthentic  form.'* — Daily  News. 


10. 

The  Coins  of  England: 

A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  English  Coinage  froili  the  Earli^t  Period 
to  ihe  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria^  By  Henry  Noel  Humphreys^  Esq. 
^th  Edition. 

Sqnare  crown  Sro.  with  385  Specimens  of  ObTcrses  and  Reverses  of  Coins  of  the  vanont 

Periods,  represented  in  tbdr  respective  metfds.  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper, 

price  18s.  in  a  rich  binding  of  novel  design. 

*»*  This  work  contains  a  Specimen  in  metal  relief,  in  positive  fac-simile,  of  the 
""  new  Victoria  Crown- piece. 

D 


11. 
Ireland  and  the  Channel  Irelands  / 

Or,  a  Remedy  for  Ireland.    By  C.  Le  Qiiesnc,  Esq. 

8ro.  4a.  doth. 


l#^^^  ^%#^^^^^^»^'^>»^u-<»^'>»^^n^^^^^P^^^^^^»^*^%^^  ^ 


12. 

7%^  Sacred  History  of  the  World, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
a  Son.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Eighth  Edition, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner. 

.     Vol.  III.  (coDclBdiog  volume).    Post  8to.  lOs.  6d.  doth. 

*^*  In  thU  edition  of  the  Sacred  History,  the  hut  correctionB  and  additions  which  the 
Author  proposed  to  make  ha?e  heen  inserted  from  the  notes  and  memoranda  left  hy  him  at  his 
decease  m  Fehmary  1 847 »  and  the  whole  contacts  of  the  work  have  heen  careftdly  revised  and 
edited  according  to  his  latest  wishes  and  directions.  The  somewhat  smaller  and  dieaper  form 
in  which  the  work  now  appears,  has  been  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  author's  eamcatly- 
expressed  desire,  that  it  mi^t,  if  possible,  be  so  reduced  m  priee  as  to  be  brongfat  wi^iii 
more  general  reach,  and  thus  be  more  extendvely  useful. 


*<  ^^Ki^y^#»^^^ 


13. 

The  Closing  Seem; 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarl- 

able  Persons.      By  the  Author  of  "  The  B&hop's  Daughter,**  and 

"  Self-Sacrifice/* 

Fcp.  8v(K  6e.  eh)th, 

**  lie  liked  to  teach  by  example ;  and  would  dwdl  with  emphasis  on  the  anomidles  of  that 
BccDe,  always  significant  and  oft-timca  studiously  scieenod  from  vulgar  gaze,  (As  deaik-^wme 
of  a  professed  w/t/W."— COTTOU  Matreb,  D.D. 
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14. 

Sound  Education  the  Security  for  National 

Tranquillity :  a  SeimoD  preached  in  Aid  of  the  Hampstead  National 

Schools^  on  April  30th,  1648^  by  the   Rev.  Thomas  Ainger,   M.A. 

Incumbent  of  Hampstead,  Middlesex.     Published  by  request  of  the 

School  Committee. 

^vo.  le.  flowed.     , 

%*  A  cheap  EJition  is  {niotod  Cor^^eral  distribution,  price  Id.,  or  88.  pci  huadrcil. 


^1^1  ^m^^^f^^lt^^^^^0K0^  '  ■  ^■■^^■»  ^  *  ■■  ■  'ifc^r^^^ 


15. 

Man  and  his  Motives. 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  &c. ;  Author  of  *'  The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body/' 
and  "  The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind." 

Post  8?o.  88.  cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


1 .  Man — Friaiitive  and  Derivative. 

2.  S<:iniood--Soa],  Spirit.  Mind. 

3.  Immurtality. 

4.  Man  in  relation  to  his  Maker. 

5.  Mental  Manifestation. 

6.  Self-management. 

7.  Association. 

8.  Liking  and  Disliking. 


9.  Teachings  of  Light. 

10.  Knowled^. 

11.  Faith. 

12.  Mope  and  Fear. 
18.  Love. 

14.  The  Love  of  Action  and  Powc*. 

15.  Conscience. 


^^^^^^^^^^^k   1^^  l^^l^^i^Wh^fc 
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16. 

Discipline. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"   *'  Twelve 
Years  Ago/*  and  "  Somo  Passages  from  Modem  History." 

18mo.  28.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

IntrodnctioD. 
IVide.  I  Discontent.  |  Self-indidgenoo. 

Vauitjr.  |  Selfishneasi  |  Worldliucis. 
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17. 

Matutina : 

Morning  Readings,  chiefly  Praclical,  selected  and  original.  Adi^ted 
to  the  use  of  the  Younger  Memhers  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev,  George  Renaud,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  C,  C.  C.  Oxford.* 

Fcp,  8vo.  58.  cloth. 

w 

**  A  series  of  very  ^hort  sermons — a  sermon  in  a  i^iaragraph — designed  for  morning  perosal 
on  every  day  in  the  year.  The  selected  readings  are  chiefly  from  modem  anthors ;  Mr. 
Renaud  thinking,  rightly,  that  it  is  best  to  come  '  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  present  day.'  The  topics  are  varions,  practical,  and  often  pithily  urged ;  while 
the  brevity  renders  weariness  impossible,  and  inattention  inexcusable.  Maiuiina  is  a  deairabls 
companion  to  the  dressing-table." — Spectator. 

"  These  pages,  especially  adapted  for  reading  by  the  younger  members  of  onr  church,  ooo- 
tain  a  text,  and  a  brief  comment  or  illustration  upon  it,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  They 
are  oouatant  guiding  nuurks  to  keep  Uie  wayfarer  in  the  straight  path  that  leadeth  to  the 
mansions  of  light ;  and  we  heartily  commend  them  to  the  l^eut  atudy  f>f  our  readem 
generaUy.** — Chuech  anp  State  Gazette. 


vyV.'^  *V^> 


18. 

Via  Dolorosa  ; 

Being  the  Catholic  Devotion  of  the  Stations;  prepared  as  a  special 
Office  for  the  use  of  English  People,  with  reference  to  the  Sins,  the 
Responsibilities,  and  Portents  of  these  Times.  Translated  and  arranged 
by  the  Author  of  "  From  Oxford  to  Rome,"  "  Rest  in  the  Church,"  &c- 

Square  18mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  fiut  louder  yet  the  heavens  shall  ring. 

And  brighter  gleam  the  Thundee's  wing,— 

"  Hark !  from  the  shrine  is  asked.  What  stedfast  heart 

Dares  in  the  storm  go  forth  P 

"  Angel  of  England  \  who  might  thee  withstand  ? 

•Alight  one  true  band 
Of  holy  brethren,  breathing  English  air. 
Be  foiud  the  Cross  in  thine  array  to  bear  r' 
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19. 

Memoranda  of  1846  and  1847. 

Being  brief  Allusions  to  some  of  the  Memorable  Events  of  those  eventful 
years,  as  noted  down  at  the  time.  By  the  Rev.  Fulwar  Wm.  Fowle, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  SalL«bmy  Cathedral,  Rector  of  Arlington,  and 
Perpetual  Cmate  of  Amesbury. 

Fcp.  8?o.  price  3s.  doth. 


20. 

Mesmerism  and  its  Opponents. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Sandby,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Flixlon,  Suffolk.  2d  Edit, 
considerably  enlarged ;  with  an  introductory  Chapter  on  the  Hostility 
of  Scientific  and  Medical  Men  to  Mesmerism. 

16ino.  58.  cloth ;  or  in  2  parts,  2s.  each,  sewed. 


21. 

Prison  Discipline^ 

And  the  Advantages  of  the  Separate  System  of  Imprisonment :  wkh  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Discipline  now  pursued  in  the  New  County 
GdJo\  at  Reading.     By  Rev.  J.  Field,  M.A.  Chaplain. 

New  Edition,  2  vols.  8?o.  with  niustrstions,  208.  cloth. 


^^  ^    -v^^  ^  .^^.^K#-w  -i-Tty^ -^jf^^v  "v^x*^    '     ^ '■^'\^r^'^.^-*^r^r^^  ^  ^  •v/ii^.^y 


22. 

Essays  on  Human  Happiness. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Duhring. 

Sep.  8vo.  88.  Gd.  cloth. 


t* 


Happy  is  life,  when  sound  health,  pure  feelings,  rational  thoughts,  and  noble  deeds 
combine  to  exalt  its  earthly  course.  Then  man  reveals  in  himself  the  image  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  home  becomes  a  Paradibc.*' 
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23. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children, 

in  Health  and  Disease,  By  Thomas  BiUl^  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Author  of  "  Hints  to  Mothers  for  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in 
Room."     3d  Edition^  carefully  revised  and  considerably  enlarged. 

Fcp.  8vo.  59.  doth. 


24. 

A  n  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Simple 

Bodies  of  Chemistry,  By  D,  Low,  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical 
Agriculture/*  "  A  Treatise  on  Landed  Property  and  the  Economy  of 
Estates/'  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Breeds  of  the  British  Domesticated 
Animals/'  "  The  Breeds  6i  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  Great  Britain 
Illustrated  and  Described."    2d  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

6vo.  9a.  cloth. 


25. 

Joneses  Guide   to  Norway,  and  Salmon- 

fishers  Pocket  Companion ;  founded  on  Experience  collected  in  the 
Country.  Edited  by  Frederic  Tolfi-ey,  Esq.  Author  of  **  The 
Sportsman  in  France/'  and  "  The  Sportsman  in  Canada." 

Fcp.  8to.  wiUi  FroDtispicce  and  Vignette  Title,  and  Engravinp  of  the  proper  Flies, 
beautifully  coloured,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  origuuuBi  159.  doth. 


*-"^i  fca  —  ^^m  ^'*^^^^^^^>^m^ 


26. 

Essays  on  the  Philosophy  and  Art  of  Land- 
Drainage.  By  Josiah  Parkes,  C.E.  Hcftiorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

8?o.  2a.  Cd.  scwod. 
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27. 

Some  Accmmt  of  the  Foundation  of  Eton 

College,  and  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the  School.     By 
E.  S.  Creasy,  Esq.  M.A.  Professor  of  History  at  University  College, 
^  London ;  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  formerly 
Newcastle  Scholar,  Eton. 

Post  6yo.  4&.  cloth. 


w^^«^«#^/^^^tf^^% 


28. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Method  f 

Or,  the  General  Principles  of  Teaching  and  School-keeping  :  with 
Illustrations.  By  W.  Ross,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Manchester 
Church  Education  Society;  Author  of  **  An  Elementary  Etymological 
Manual  of  the  English  Language."  Part  I.  complete  in  itself,  con- 
taining General  Method,  &c. 

12mo.  88.  cloth. 


29. 

The  Influence  of  English  Railway  Legisla- 

Hon  on  Trade  and  Industry :   with  an  Appendix  of  Facts  and  Docu- 
ments.    By  James  Morrison,  Esq. 

.8?o.  5s.  cloth. 


.1  iM»r>rfc"»rir<«fnnf>r.Tnr'i'ir  rrn  ~»~n~r'>rif" 


80, 

A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Works  in  all 

departments  of  English  Literature  :  with  the  full  Title,  Size,  Price, 
and  Date  of  the  current  Edition  of  each  Book;  and^a  general  Alpha- 
betical Index.     A  New  Edition,  corrected  to  January  1,  1848. 

8to.  58.  boards. 
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hpoidia  of  Anatomy ^  ^  Pliysioloqn, 

^  Robert  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S,  Pdlow  of  the  Royal  Q^lia 
nans.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  of  G.^.ie.|ft\  vxA  jyiorMd 
in  King's  College,  London,  and  Physician  lo'the  Kfcia'a 
Hospital-  '"  '  ■     ^ 


Part  XXXI.  8vo.  Si.  sewed. 


PcoducU,  Aduentitious,  (condoaed).     By  Dr.  TCalshi 

FrosUti:.     By  J.  AdBinB,  Esq. 

Fniteiu.     B;  J.  £.  Bowman,  Em). 

Pleropodi.     Bj  T,  Rymer  Jones,  E«q. 

PulBt.    By  Br.  Guy. 

QuadrnraBM.     By  Profcaot  VrsBlc.  ' 

Badisl  Artery.    Bv  W.  Brintou,  Esq. 

Radio- ulnar  ArticiuslioQB.     By  W.  Brinton  Esq' 

Ren.    Bj  Dr.  JohnnoD.  '  ^' 

•,•  Part  XXXII.  will  be  puHiahed  tn  Aunutl. 


32. 

il  Observations  on  the  Patholea^itmd 

ntnt  of  Continued  Fevrr,  from  Cases  occurring  in  ilie  Medicai 
ce  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  By  Edward  Latham  Ormerod, 
Cmus  College,  Cambridge;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Collie  of 
nans;  and  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholo- 
Ho^ital. 
,^  .  .,    ^.'       ftTo.  8a,  elotb,  .     .^    - '.,  ■,    ^'\^      NsV  V 

vbtlm  ChronologiccB }  ',.  \^^, 

L  aen»l«W  By»tom  of  Ancient  ind  Modftrn'  Chroti'Alf^,  *lSit&ine J 
aaiiliHr  (Sentence*;  intended  for  (he  nse  of  Kchdola  ailcr'P^vat* 
ents.     By  Mra- John  Slatet.  ■'    ■-"-"T 

New  EdilkK.     ISmo.  »•-  M.  cloth. 


MBsuts.  LONOliAN  amd  CO.'S  UST^Wbirki Jmi  pubHthii.  2& 


m^^K^^*^\^  1. 


34. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.  C.C.C.  Oxon.,  Junior  Upper  Master  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

12mo.  1%,  6d.  boond. 


35. 


Exercises  for  Latin  Verse 

Out  of  "  Own  Sense."    By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 


llhno.  4a.  6d.  doth. 


CONTENTS. 


Put  L  Ezoroiitt  flrom  /d!M#— each  Idea  m  each  ExerdBe  being  dothed  in  aeveral  Ttrietjet 
of  ExpreMion  adapted  for  Latin  versification  (aeparatdy),  price  Ss. 

Fart  II.  Pieces  of  English  Poetry  similarly  adapted  (aeparatdy),  price  2s.  Od. 

^«*  The  al»ve  is  the  only  book  on  the  subject  used  at  Eton,  where  it  hu  been  tary  ex- 
tensivdy  introduced. 


36. 

The  Text-book  of  English  Grammar  ; 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Etymology  and  Sjmtax  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  including  Exercises  in  Parsing,  Punctuation,  and  the  Correc- 
tion of  improper  Diction,  &c. :  with  a  copious  List  of  the  principal 
Works  on  English  Grammar.  For  the  use  of  Students  in  Txainiii|( 
Colleges,  and  the  Upper  Classes  in  National  and  other  Elements^ 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  Vice-Piincipal  of  the  National 
Society's  Training  College,  Battersea;  Author  of  ^Exercises  in 
English  Parsing,"  &c. 

12mo.  2s.  6d.  doth. 


■.irONQH&it  jLsat  co.'B  UCT  nra>»»wy^#»w: 


37. 

KDICATU  BY  .PCRMiatlON  TO  HER  MMUrfV  TMI  QUUN. 


2%^  IFw^y  of  Horace, 


Fonmag  the  Pint  V^dume  of  a  New  Editim  of  tlw  Greek  wd  Lads 
Clauics,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Young  PerMtu,  ^  (he  omknon  of 
Offensive  Words  and  PiMogeij  q^d  illoatratGd  by  Ongwal  English 
Notea,  ambodying  the  most  recent  Philological  Inibrmauon,  togetker 
with  occasional  Sinctnres  on  Sentiments  of  an  UnobriBCian  TendeoK^. 
By  the  Rev.  Charies  Oirdlestone,  M.A.  Rector  of  Kingnrinford, 
Staffordshire  ;  and  the  Rev.  William  A.  Osborne,  M.A.  Head  Master 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grajnmar  School,  ^a(cleafield, 
I2nio.  7i.  Vd.  boaad. 


Tbia  edition  of  Bonoi  ii  oflind  to  ths  pnblic  u  a  fint  of  a  inie^  in  whi^  it  it  inttodtd 
to  oompiiM  tlu  mrk*  oT  the  prindpi]  Greek  uid  Uitin  tiudcM ;  to  be  edited  to  the  dM  d 
rtudenle  hj  the  ominkm  of  oBaidn  wordi  sod  puugn  ;  end  In  In  illliHliilifl  lij  winlwl 
notes  in  En^uli,  embo^rinS  ^  »t°*'  recent  phUoIogital  infonrntim,  logvltHS!  witli  nem- 
nonil  rtrictnrea  on  wwtinwnli  (d  en  ttni-hrirtien  tendeni?.  W)ii]et  tte  eccdial  VhSfHf' 
gf  the  two  Editon  in  eaeli  bnndi  of  iluai  andertaUag-  ha*  tended  to  impart  to  Uie  what*  a 
Iiannon<r  of  tone  and  >t7le,  it  ia  to  be  nndentood  that  Mr.  Oirdlettone  it  antireTaUe  lor  the 
omiMiona  in  the  text,  and  tor  the  annotationi  of  a  moral  and  reUgiaaa  character,  the  i^raiui- 
bilitf  of  ^  claMieal  dejartment  rating  with  Mr.  Oabome. 

The  text  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  maaaampta  sad  of  the  Mdier  editioDa,  with  few,  if  aar, 
of  the  innoTathmaint^Ddnoedbr.Bentlejaiid  later  editor^    Tfcs  mmUtiqa^  the  par^^rMfi 

and  the  oocaaional  indieationa  of  the  order  of  oonitniction,  pratend  tc  no  mam  tkau  to 
'  conTs;  to  the  niad  of  the  itadent  a  oorreot  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  anlhor,  wboe  it  ia 
mo(t  liable  to  be  niatakan.  Sooh  tnaiUtdaiu  are  printed  in  italioi,  and  the  par^brms  sie 
diatingniibBd  b;  inverted  oonunaa.  For  the  aake  of  economiiing  gpaoe,  it  hai  been  thoogbt 
beat  to  refer  to  preceding  notea,  whenever  tbcf  appear  to  anpplj  the  reqniaite  infbnnatian. 

iouof  Horvaandpbilolqeical  woritaibothEngliahandfiuaigii,  hanbeeatreelj 
int  the  Editon  do  not  feel  bonnd  to  acknowledge  an;  eapedal  obligationa,  eicept 
1  of  Ocelli,  pnbliibed  in  two  Svo  Tolnmes,  at  Zoridi,  which  baa  been  ot  lerriee 
•THMa  of  the  nota ;  to  Dr.  Ccamcr'a  intenating  worfca  on  ancient  Greece  fod 


Mmnmi  MMiICMM^^tei  €0/S  LWt^  W4rg^}iS§$  prnM^mi. 
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Girdleatone  and  Osborne's  Horace — conUnued. 


* 


V 


Italy ;  to  the  Rev.  C«noB  TMe't  disMrtations  prefixed  to  his  Moratiut  RestUuiut ;  and  to 
the  twy  tvAa^le  DI«ti<MMriea  of  OMik  ani  Roman  Anti^iiltiea  aid  Vythologj,  whkh  haTc 
been  adiM  ^  Br.  SdM. 

Bat  more  espeoiaUy  the  thanka  of  the  Editors  are  doe  to  those  ivho  hate  strengthened  them 
in  tbeir  ^fficoH  and  delieaU  tak,  by  sancdoiiiog  the  two  charaeteriatf  e  ptii^ 
EdttioB  lesU  its  elaim  (br  goicNl  fidoption ;  prineiples  of  whkh  the  one  most  be  admitted 
to  be  novel,  while  the  other,  when  tried  alone,  has  not  met  with  the  success  which  it  deserved. 
Enoooxaged  by  the  gracious  permission  of  their  Sovereign  to  dedieate  the  entire  series  to 
Her  M^esty,  and  also  by  the  avowed  sanction  of  the  following  eminent  men»  mostly  of  high 
srhniafltir  or  academical  repnte,  whose  names  are  here  published  with  their  leave,  the  Bliitors 
feet,  in  presenting  their  First  Vdame  to  the  public,  that  there  b  an  ample  guarantee,  not, 
indeed,  for  the  execution  of  this  particular  Work,  but  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  educa- 
tional  reform  which  it  is  their  earnest  desire  to  promote. 


The  Most  Rev.  the 
The  Most  Rev.  the 

Bt  Be?,  te  Bishop  or  Chkhestv. 
Bl.  Ber.  tha  Bishop  of  XxBtar. 
Rt.  Rer.  the  BiAop  of  Lichfield. 
Bt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  TJandaff 
Rt  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
Bl.  Rtfv.  the  Bidiop  cT  Bipoo. 
Rt.  Bev.  tte  Birfinp  of  Rochester. 
Rt.  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Salisbary. 
Bt  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Bt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bt.  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Lord  Cockbum,  Edinburgh. 
ProC  BunlMff*  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Br.  Efarington,  Tria.  Cott.  BobliD. 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Arehbishop  of  Yori[. 

ven.  ArcMHoon  iienMu 

Ven.  Arehdeaeoa  Ho«iiL 

Vea.  ArchdasocB  Raiistt. 

Very  Rev.  the  Bean  of  Manchester. 

Yen.  the  Master  of  the  Oiartcr  House. 

Rev.  Chancellor  Law. 

Rev.  Chancellor  Raikes. 

Bav.  Br.  ODivant  Regin  PnT.  of  Biv.  Camb. 

Bar.  J.    SeholefieM,    Regius   Professor    of 
Greek,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Br.  Yaa|^,  Head  Maitcr  of  Hanow. 
Rav.  the  Warden  of  Wfaidiester. 
Rev.  Br.  Jelf,  Oxford. 
Rev.  W.  Cans,  Cambridge. 

iRev.  Principd  M*FkrIaQe,  Glasgow. 
Prof.  Ramsay,  Glasgow. 

I      Br.  Singer,  Reg.  Phil,  of  Btviaily.IMbha. 
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38. 

Progressive  Geography: 

Consisting  of  Four  Courses,  divided  into  apprqiriate  Lessons,  with 
numerous  Exercises  attached  to  each.  The  whole  adapted  to  the 
Junior  Classes  in  Classical  and  Commercial  Schools.  By  E.  Hiley, 
Master  of  the  Leeds  Collegiate  School. 

New  Edition,  Ss.  doth. 

By  the  same  Author, 
The  Chili B  First  Geography.      ISmo,  9d. 

*lii*  Mr.  Hi^7  has  also  pohlished  a  ccnnplete  series  of  OrmmmaUctU  Workt,  Works  on 
Enpliih  ComposiUon  and  JrUAmetie, — a  List  of  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers. 


39. 

Sidney  HaWs  General  Large  lAhrary  Atlas 

of  the  World;  comprisbg  53  Coloured  Maps,  (size  20  in.  by  16  in.) 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Mq>8, 
referred  to  their  Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition, 
corrected  throughout  from  the  best  authorities ;  with  all  the  Railways 
laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn  and  re-engraved. 

To  be  published  in  Fourteen  Monthly  Pirts,  prioe  Oa.  eadi;  fonning  One  fblio  Volume. 
Eight  Parts  have  already  speared. — ^Tbe  Index  will  be  given  in  the  last  Part, 

Past  Ym.  contains — 

SwxDSN  and  Nobwat;  ooireeted  from  the  large  Official  Map  On  8  sheets)  published  at 

Stockholm. 
WxsTlNDnBS;  oorrected  from  Ciytain  Bamett's  Survey. 
British  Nobth  Amsbica  ;  shewmg  the  Tarious  Bisoovenes  in  the  Arctic  rogioiis,  indnding 

the  reeoat  infinrmation  fttym  Dr.  Rae,  &c 
EoxFT ;  shewing  the  proposed  Canal  and  Bailway  to  oonneet  the  Meditenanean  and  Bed 

Sea;  the  Cktasts  of  the  Red  Sea  hod  down  from  Ciftain  Mocesby's Snrvej;  tiie 

portion  of  Arabia  from  Bobinaon,  &e. 


Wilson  and  Ooilvt,  97,  Skinner  Street,  SnowhUl,  London. 


